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Volume X. 


For the Convention's Decision 


Tue Louisville Convention will have two questions 
of some importance to consider. The first and the 
more important, upon which we trust it will speak with 
no uncertain sound, is the Self-Denial Week. For three 
successive years the first week in Advent has been set 
apart as a time when members of the Brotherhood 
might practice special acts of self-denial in the matter 
of personal expenses. This was done in order that 
money might be raised for certain needed missionary 
work within our own borders or in lands beyond sea, 
without trenching upon the offerings regularly made 
by them for missions through their parish churches. 
It has been a matter of regret, not to Say of mor- 
tification, to many men that so many Chapters fail 
to make even the smallest contribution to these 
funds. Consequently the total contributed is al- 
together disproportionate to the size of the Broth- 
erhood and the temporal condition of its members. 
It is true that there increase 
in the fund year by year, hardly 
keeps pace with the natural growth of the Broth- 
erhood. An outsider comparing the Brotherhood’s 
12,000 or more men with its self-denial fund of a 

is disposed to conclude 
Brotherhood men as a whole lack in their make-up 
that quality we The fact is that the 
returns from most, we should like to say all, but cannot, 
of the Chapters which do contribute show that the 
week has been observed honestly. It is the Chapters 
which have failed to observe the week at all, though 
some of them doubtless voted for it in convention, that 
give an observer the impression that the self-denial of 
Brotherhood men is not worthy of the name, and that 
the Brotherhood and the Convention are making much 
fuss over a very small affair. 

It has been intimated that some Chapters have not 
contributed to the fund because it was to be used for 
foreign missions instead of being spent upon ourselves 
in the way of providing for “commissions ” and “ travel- 
ing secretaries” to gO from Chapter to Chapter. We 
hesitate to credit such a report. If it is true, the exist- 
ence of such a feeling, even in a slight degree, is per- 
haps as strong an argument as could be used regarding 
the wisdom of letting the young men in heathen lands 
alone till the whole Brotherhood has been converted to 
the belief that the work of missions is the work of the 
century. At present, however, we are under a sacred 
obligation to loyally support the two men who have re- 


the support of Brotherhood men in the foreign fields, 
even though the Convention without a 
so decides, 
been used for 
fied men here and there to stir up and 
brethren. If the Louisville Convention decides, as we 
trust it will, to appoint another self-denial week for 
Advent, 1895, We would suggest that a special message 
be sent by the Convention to the Brotherhood through- 
out the land calling for a loyal and liberal observance 
of the week. 

Plans for the convention of 1896 must also be con- 
s=idered in the very brief time alloted by the programme 
to “ business.” A request has been received from the 
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Council of the Brotherhood in Canada for an inter- 
national convention in the fall of 1896. No doubt the 
Scottish Brotherhood would arrange to send repre- 
sentatives. There would almost certainly be some men 
from the Chapters in England, whether or not by that 
time a general organization had been effected in the En- 
glish Church. It is not impossible that one or tw@ 
delegates might come from far-off Australia. The plam 
is to choose for the convention city some place either” 
but near the border im 
any case, which would be 
very similar to those with which we are already familiar,- 
except that at certain i 
the delegates from the several Brotherhoods should 
meet in separate halls for the consideration of the busi- 
ness of their respective organizations. All services, 
meetings and conferences would be held in common. 
We believe that this suggestion will commend itself to 
the delegates at Louisville. Any plan which will 
broaden our horizon and widen our fellowship should 
have hearty support. Beyond this such an international 
gathering would do much to bind the men of the 
Anglican Communion still more firmly together in the 
King’s business. 


A Young Man’s Message to Young Men 


lately been greatly revived 
and encouraged by the remarkable and unexpected 
achievements of men who have stood alone and un- 
armed against the hosts of the Philistines, and who have 
overthrown their champions and 
The victories of Dr. Parkhurst, Theodore Roosevelt and 
the little band of enthusiasts forming the Chicago Civic 
Federation have awakened hope and aroused enthu- 
siasm in the hearts of discontented and disheartened 
men. And though these heroes be slain in the rally 
of the devil’s armies, “ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord, for they rest from their labors and their works 
do follow them.” The power of a righteous purpose and 
a fearless fight has been shown in such a way that many 
will raise the battle song - 
« Strike for the King and die! and if thou diest, 
The King is King and ever wills the highest. 
Clang battle-axe and clash brand! Let the King reign.” 
The most inspiring figure amongst these mighty 
men to the young men of America is the young man 
Theodore Roosevelt. From the first he has dedicated 
his manhood to the cause of righteousness, and has been 
found fighting under any banner which was raised in 
his neighborhood for honor, honesty, good citizenship 
and good government. He has had the heart to serve 
his country and his countrymen, and he has had the 
to serve them in the ordinary stations 
He is rich and belongs to “the 
found no leisure for loafing, and 
more convenient season.” He be- 
New York Legislature when 
good company was scarce in that body. He showed 
there the immense power a plucky and patriotic man 
1 demagogues and thieves. He 
accepted the position of national Civil Service Com- 
missioner when civil service reform had few real friends, 
and helped to materialize the civil service idea. The cor- 
ruption of municipal politics deterred him from 
the duty of accepting a municipal office, which he has 
elevated into a seat of honor. He boldly undertook to 
enforce the laws as he found them. Amidst the clamor 
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of heelers, brewers and grog-shop keepers and those 
who depend upon their support, the ridicule of careless 
folk who don’t think things can be bettered, and the 
quaking of pious cowardice, he has proved that laws 
can be enforced, and that down below habits of thought, 
prejudice and despair, there dwells in the hearts of 
good Americans the wholesome feeling and conviction 
that laws ought to be enforced. 

We can scarcely overestimate the service which this 
young man has rendered to his country and to society. 
And so when he is willing to speak a word to his fellow 
young men, what he says is entitled to consideration 
and acceptance. In answer to the question of a friend 
who asked one day: “If you could speak command- 
ingly to the young men of our city what would you say 
to them?” he replied : 

“I'd order them to work; I’d try to develop and 
work out an ideal of mine—the theory of the duty of 
the leisure class to the community, I have tried to do 
it by example, and it is what I have preached; first and 
foremost, to bean American, heart and soul, and to go in 
with any person heedless of anything but that person’s 
qualifications. For myself, I'd work as quick beside 
Pat Dugan as with the last descendant of a patroon; it 
literally makes no difference to me so long as the work 
is good and the man isin earnest. One other thing 
I'd like to teach the young manof wealth. Itisignoble 
to try to heap money on money. I. would preach the 
doctrine of work to all, and to the young men of wealth 
the doctrine of unremunerative work.” 

His programme is work. Work for the good cause 
which is right at hand, whether it be comfortable, fash- 
ionable, congenial, or just the reverse. Work and fel- 
lowship with whoever stands for what is right, whether 
he be the hero of popular acclaim or “ Pat Dugan,” 
Work also—honest and faithful work—in a man’s trade 
or profession. Work to make an honest living, because 
making an honest living always helps some other man 
to dothe same. Dishonest work always hinders some 
other from living godly, true and just. His message 
to the rich young menis glorious. He bids them work 
not to pile up more money, but to establish righteous- 
ness and fairness and justice, and to promote con- 
ditions under which other men may have a fair chance 
to succeed. “ Unremunerative work"?! What is needed 
now in Church and State is unremunerative work; true- 
hearted, fearless volunteers are needed in order that 
professional philanthropists and professional politicians, 
self-seekers, may be sent to the rear. 

All honor to Theodore Roosevelt. May the people he 
so fearlessly and faithfully serves stand staunchly 
by him and reward him with the only reward a true 
man wants, the opportunity for higher and wider use- 
fulness. 


Our High Calling 


“Do THE members of your Chapter endeavor to bring 
men to Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy Com- 
munion?” This is one of the questions Brotherhood 
Chapters are asked to answer in their annual reports to 
the Council. It may be that many of us regard this as 
simply one among several routine methods by which 
we endeavor to extend the Kingdom of God. A mo- 
ment’s thougnt will show that this is not so. This 
question really embodies the whole “idea” of the 
Brotherhood. Only as a man or set of men is trying to 
do the work it suggests can he claim to be doing all 
that he can or should. Theapplication of the principles 
underlying work on these three lines would go far to- 
ward giving the true answer to every “question” 
religious, social, political, which troubles men to-day. 
Let us see if it is not so. In bringing men to Baptism 
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we testify to our belief in the essential equality of 
all men. There is no royal entrance to the Kingdom. 
Through the one means all must claim their citizen- 
ship. The Church “sprinkles the drops of the bright 
new birth, the same on the low and the high.”” Those 
who would separate men into classes stand condemned 
by this sacrament. So long as the Church through this 
sacrament bears witness to the equality of men in the 
sight of Gcd, she can know nothing, save to condemn 
and remove them, of divisions of man’s making, whereby 
the children of the King are fenced off into “a lower 
class which is brutalized, a middle class which is vul- 
garized and’ an upper class which is materialized.” 
Every effort to bring a man to Baptism is therefore a 
blow at false conceptions of and distinctions in human 
society. 

-Again, in bringing men to Confirmation we testify 
to our belief in the responsibility of man to learn and 
discharge his duty towards God and his duty towards 
his neighbor. What a different world this would be if 
men could only be persuaded to adopt the old Catechism 
standard of living. ‘Ihat is the standard raised before 


every man who is brought to Confirmation, assuming, of 


course, that those charged with the duty of instruction 
honestly instruct. Suppose we refresh our memories by 
reading it again. 


‘‘My duty towards God is To believe in Him, to fear Him: 
And to love Him with all my heart, with all my mind, with all 
my soul, and with all my strength: To worship Him, to give 
Him thanks: To put my whole trust in Him, to call upon Him: 
To honour His holy Name and His Word: And to serve Him 
truly all the days of my life” And, 

‘““My duty towards my Neighbour is To love him as myself, 
and todo to all men asI would they should do untome: To 
love, honour, and succour my father and mother: To honour 
and obey the civil authority : To submit myself to all my gover- 
nors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters: To order myself 
lowly and reverently to all my betters: To hurt nobody by 
word or deed: To be true and just in all my dealings: To bear 
no malice nor hatred in my heart: To keep my hands from 
picking and stealing, and my tongue from evil speaking, lying, 
and slandering: To keep my body in temperance, sobernesa, 
and chastity. Not to covet nor desire other men’s goods; But 
to learn and labour truly to get mine own living, And to do my 
duty in that state of life unto which it shall please God to call 
me. ” 


And in bringing men to the Holy Communion we are 
testifying to our belief in the brotherhood of men—a 
brotherhood which holds good not only in the Church 
but inevery department of life. It is a sacrament which 
brings men together about a common Table, to claim the 
common Food which is to give them strength for their 
common work “Itcalls upon us to be active in every 


- emancipating work for mankind ; it tells us that our 


God is a God of joy and gladness; it speaks to 
us of sacrifice and unites us with our fellow Church- 
men throughout Christendom.” It is a plain duty to 
assist the Church in bringing rich and poor, high and 
Jow, ignorant and learned, together in the Holy Com- 
munion, that there they may be drawn closer together 
by being individually drawn closer to the Universal 
Man. Thus will men be brought to know one another, 
to understand one another’s needs and to respect one 
another’s rights. 

So we see how radical is the work which is wrapped 
up in what seems to bea very simple question. It is 
radical not because it proposes to overturn things for 
the mere love of change, but because it goes to the root 
of all life inthe Church, Home and State. Only so far 
as those roots are strong and draw nourishment from 
the proper sources can the flower of life be sweet 
and wholesome. 


eee ~— 
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The General Convention generally be selected by an accustomed eye, out of the hundreds 

present, by their solemn and important air, ‘asif the solar system 

BY RIGHT REVEREND HUGH MILLER THOMPSON, 8.T.D. and the general conduct of the universe depended on the resolu- 
tions of their committee. : 


gr 
Tue institution called “The General Convention,” which among @ vastly larger number of people that “‘ constitution and 
meets: in Minneapolis on October 2, a8 it does somewhere every canon ’’ business js a very small affair indeed, and that ‘the 


urch—indeed one might bah in any Church. There was the ‘‘ Committee on Constitution and Canons ”’ in either House, 
nothing of the kind heard of ti it was invented in the United even should they be unanimous, which they seldom are ! 
States. So the General Convention is fast losing its character a8 & 
Evidently the jdeas of the time were strong upon it andit “ constitution ’’ and ‘‘ canon” founding machine. Jt has become 
modeled itself after the form of a congress Or & parliament, @ great gathering of Churchmen and Churchwomen for work ! 
and proceeded to make a “* constitution ’’—an organic law—and The Women’s Auxiliary, the meetings of the Brotherhood of 
then other laws which it called canons. ; st. Andrew, the missionary meetings, the various services in the 
The * constitution ’’ was, and is only, of course, the constitu- city where the convention meets, the hand clasps of brothers 
tion of the General Convention, not at all the constitution of meeting after long absence, all the cheering, spirit-stirring, 
the Church. This last is divine or it is nothing. It is only upon enthusiastic helpfulness of the time—the outside the doors of the 
the ground that jt is divine that jt can claim the obedience or General Convention are becoming of far more consequence 


affiance of any Christian man. the thing itself indoors ! 
The ‘‘ constitution,” so-called, is merely human, and makes Times change ! The old order a legislation, of debates, 
no pretense to be anything more—has no claim, as @ matter of of parliamentary management, 0 forensic victory OT defeat, of 


fact, on conscience except as a voluntary compact submitted to, canon founding business, and party triumph! ‘The new day has 
and which may be altered or amended, as is proposed at the next come! 

convention. : : ; The General Convention is & grand brotherly gathering (a8 
Because it is an unfortunate and misleading name it should the word ‘ convention *” means) for work and planning work, for 


be either changed or omitted (as it some time will be) altogether. helping and finding out how to help each other in the business 
Yet as a voluntary. compact by various dioceses to meet together the Lord sent a Church on earth to do The last, at Baltimore, 


and agree among themselves on & comity of action and exercise showed it so. Fifteen hundred women ‘of the Auxiliary present | 
of their divine functions, under their divine constitution, 85 The next will show it still more SO. 
Churches of God, our artificial constitution is binding, like any The world can run without constitutions and canons, manu- 


other voluntary agreement, upon the parties who have accepted it. factured in Baltimore or Chicago or Minneapolis. Tt cannot run 
There is no reason 10 the constitution of the Church of God as God and man would have it for the delivery and betes of 
to prevent the dioceses of New England from withdrawing from the souls for whom the Eternal Man died put by brotherly help 


nor for the dioceses in the State of New York from cone the Tt is most ho ful that the General Convention, in its consti- 
. s ‘here tution the col est, hardest, most sullen and mechanic body 
would be in such an arrangement no breach of unity, Chris- known, has been converted into a gathering of loving brethren 
tian charity or organic oneness. The question, would be one of witha common impulse and a common question—How can we 
mere expediency. The General Convention is not the center of help each other best and all our other ‘brothers too ? 

our unity. It igs a more or less wise, temporary and human 
arrangement, which exists. as it was created, by the will of the 


existing churches for their own convenience. A Collect 

Jn the nature of things it is no doubt doomed to pass away. “ 

Indeed many are fecling that in its present form it has largely FOR THEM THAT BE CALLED ‘ GENTLEMEN 

outgrown its usefulness. Admirable for the Church in infancy ALBEIT, whatsoever is born of flesh is flesh, and all that we 


and childhood it is becoming evident that the Church is out- receive of our natural parents is earth, dust, ashes and corrup- 
owing the General Convention. and that something more free, tion, 80 that no child of man hath any cause to boast him- 
rge and flexible will soon have to exist for the grown mab. self of his birth and blood, yet forasmuch a8 some, by wisdom, 
__ But meanwhile this body is perhaps the mnost remarkable, godliness, virtue and courage, as men worthy to be supe- 
important and influential that meets, as & mene voluntary body, rior in @ Christian commonwealth ; and others, by means of 


sends to the convention men of foremost position and ability, lent name; we most entirely beseech Thee from Whom alone 
and gives free arena for discussion. cometh true nobility, to 60 many as are born of Thee and made 
The General Convention. consists, like the Congress of the Thy sons through faith, whether they be rich or poor, or what- 
United States and the Parliament of England (from which its gsoever their worldly place or condition, to give to such as these 
methods of procedure are derived), of two houses. The House of a good spirit that as they be called gentlemen in name 50 they 
Deputies (clerical and lay), temporary. elected, and the House of may show themselves in all their doings, gentle, courteous, 
Bishops, ke the Senate, or the House of Lords, adjourned at loving, pitiful and liberal unto all their brethren, living among 
times, but never dying, always the same House. them as natural fathers among their children, neither despoil- 
Each of these independent Houses has full eto on the acts of ing nor oppressing them, but favoring. helping and cherishing 
the other. Each originates legislation, both must concur in them; not destroyers, but fathers of the community; not ene- 
Ae o . mies to the poor, but aiders, helpers and comforters of them. 
The House of Deputies 18 a8 stormy and noisy at times asthe That when Thou shalt call {hem from this world, having afore- 
House of Representatives jn Washington. It is a free field, and time shown gentleness to others, they may receive the same 
all who have sense or nousense to say can say it, if they have again at Thy ‘merciful hands, even life everlasting. Through 
voice enough and can get the floor. Indeed it has long been Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
evident that this House ought not to meet in 4 church. For the [From the Primer, or Book of Private prayer for all Faithful 
church’s sake and the Houses freedom of unlimited debate it Christians, set forth by the English Church in the reign of Ed- 
ought not. It should always “ hire a hall” and give the Jaughter ward VI.] 


The House oF rene on the other hand, quiet. decry, with BE sure no earnest work 

never a ripple 0 ughter or an attempt at humor, ani never & f 

show of impatience, is never & lowed to sit in a church It is Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 

always put away in @ vish school house or a quiet chapel, and Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails 80 much, 

all inquisitive souls are barred out. There is no temptation for Tt is not gathered as & grain of sand 

a bishop 1 say a funn, thing, for ee faa be nobody i aoe To enlarge the sum of human action used 

at it. Bishops never augh themselves, of course, and only 8 ew : : 

of them were ever known to say anything to make anybody else For carrying out God's end. Mrs. BROWNING. 


laugh. Still it is felt best to shut them away from temptation, 

and they sit with closed doors, a3 becomes them. Notwithstand- : 

ing much that is said by radicals and revolutionists, Jam inclined Our Church would have each of its members educated through 
to think it is best they should ! childhood and youth in catechism which contains the creed as 
A great many people outside, anda considerable number inside, the summary of theology, the Lord’s prayer as the type of prayer 
think that the ‘business of the General Convention is, first and the Ten Commandments with their explanation as rule of duty, 
foremost, to pass *<canons ’’ and amend ‘‘ constitutions.” The the teaching about the sacraments as & law of church member: 


members of the “ Committee on Constitution and Canons ” can ship.—Canon Gore. 
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Why Should I Go to Church? 


A LETTER AND AN ANSWER 


I. THE LETTER 
Woopstock, VT., August 20, 1895. 
My Dear UNCLE : 

WERE you not rather severe with .me yesterday 
when I told you that I hadn’t been to church more than 
three times in the past year? You seem to regard meas 
no better than a heathen. Isthat fair? I don’t pretend to 
bea“ model young man,” but Iam sure I am not as bad as 
you think. Iam nota sot ora sybarite, an idler ora 
dude. Of course when I was at Cambridge I took part 
in what was going on. I told you when I went to col- 
lege that I thought a man ought to know something of 
the world he lives in, and I chose to see things for my- 
self and be able to speak from my own personal ex- 
perience. I ran with about the fastest set there was for 
a while, but I did so on purpose. I kept my head and 
I came out without disgracing myself or my friends or 
doing anything that a gentleman need be ashamed of. 
I wasn’t captivated ; in fact I was rather bored. And 
my life now, as you ought to know, is as steady as a 
mill wheel. I can’t help feeling that I deserve a good 
deal of credit instead of being scolded for not going to 
church. Tochurch! What earthly good would it do 
meto go to church? Please don’t be shocked. You 
are a clergyman and you can’t expect me to look at the 
matter as you do. I respect religion and all that sort of 
thing. I think I have as high an ideal as most people 
of what aman ought to be. But almost every time I 
goto church I find that I care less for the regulation 
Sunday-go-to-meeting kind of religion than I did be- 
fore. The sermon is almost always a string of plati- 
tudesor a sentimental harangue. The service is either 
a dull routine or an esthetic display. The latter sort 
is sometimes very well done, but I don’t think that 
the feelingsit produces in me are a bit different from 
what I have when I have been to a Harvard symphony 
concert or to hear Mrs. D h read Browning. In 
fact I think I am in amore devotional frame after hear- 
ing either of the latter. I tell you all this frankly be- 
cause I want you to know that I have not given up go- 
ing to church through mere carelessness and laziness 
(as you suggested), but because I don’t find that it does 
me any good. I am not sorry I went to Sunday school 
as a boy; if I had boysI would send them. But, as a 
man, I have “put away childish things,” and I think I 
shall retain more respect for religion if I stay away. 

I hope you had acomfortable journey and found all 
well at home. Affectionately, Tom. 


Il. THE ANSWER 
STONE BrivcE, DEL., August 23, 1895. 


My Dear Tom: 

Thank you for your letter of last Tuesday. Iam 
sorry that you thought me unjust in what I said to you 
that last night at Woodstock, and I want you to let me 
explain to you the reason why your. indifference to tak- 
ing part in public worship startled and surprised me as 
it did. I have the more need of asking your permission 
for this inasmuch as I cannot make myself clear unless 
I speak in an entirely direct and personal fashion. For 
though you have heard what I am going to say many 
times before, I suspect that you have never really 
brought these truths home to yourself. 

To plunge into the midst of things, have you ever 
fairly faced the question “ What am I for?” Of course 
that question is of first rate importance. Unless you 
are prepared to regard your life as a senseless accident, 


as a contradiction to the rational order of the universe, 
you must believe that it has a purpose, that it means 
something. And if you believe that you have any power 
to determine what you shall do or not do you must 
want to know what the purpose of your life is. If you 
know what you are for, you are on the way to know 
what course of action—of doing and not doing—will 
make your existence on this planet a success. If you 
do not know what you are for then you can never be 
sure that you are not wasting the one life you can live 
here, and will at last discover that you area failure 
and a wreck. Not only that, but as the end of your 
life is the end of the highest powers of your self-conscious 
intelligence, it seems plain that unless you are, in some 
degree, aware of that end you cannot possibly attain 
it. I ask you to agree with me, then, that the question 
“What am I for?” is as eminently practical as any you 
can put to yourself. 

I. Now, where will you look for an answer? In the 
first place you are part of a connected and intelligible 
order that you call “the universe.” By that word you 
indicate that zwAole which includes “ all thinking things, 
all objects of all thought.” You feel that this whole 
has unity, that it is ove ; therefore it is that you call ita 
universe. You feelalso that every part of this whole is 
related to every other part, to all the other parts, that 
all the parts hang together; therefore you recognize 
the significance of the Greek word for it—*erv«—an 
order, And you know that that which modern science 
discerns as present at every point in the universe, as 
lying just behind this “fair order,” modern science 
names “ force,” the “ persistent energy ” which manifests 
itself in every physical and chemical change, every 
attraction and repulsion, in light, heat, electricity, yes, 
in thought, feeling, will. So far science. But nobody 
supposes that science is adequate for purposes of 
life. Science by itself could not supply us with a 
single friendship, with one throb of love, with any 
noble ambition or holy hope. And if we go only 
a little further and ask what force really means we 
find that force is known to us only as the manifes- 
tation of wi//, You know that you can produce results 
by the action of your will, that you can be (in some 
real, however limited, a sense) a source of energy and you 
find that you cannot really imagine force originating 
except ina will. A universal force, then, will be mean- 
ingless to you unless you see in it the activity of 
a universal will. And if the universe is, as we have 
seen, intelligible, if its laws (its mathematical laws, for 
example) are the laws of thought, then it is entirely rea- 
sonable to see in the universe the activity of a universal 
mind. That means that you and I and every man are 
the creation of an Jnfelligent Will, and that in that Will 
alone can we find the true purpose of our existence. 
Think of those lines of the old hymn for Nones,— 


** O God, creation’s secret force, 
Thyself unmoved, all motion’s source.” 
and then you will begin to see that your dependence 
upon God is not like that of a machine upon the man 
that made it but rather like that of your thought upon 
your mind that thinks it. The machine remains when 
the man has passed away, but your thought lasts only 
while your mind is thinking it. So God sustains you 
from moment to moment by His wisdom and His will 
and apart from Him you would fall back into nothing- 
ness. You cannot move hand or foot, you cannot think 
the simplest thought apart from “the Power behind 
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phenomena ” and that Power is God. Whatever is the 
purpose of God in His universe that is the purpose of 
your life as part of that universe. 
Il. This carries us a little way, but only a little after 
all. For though the external world can illustrate our 
dependence it can tell us very little as to the character of 
the One on whom we depend. But there is a world 
within you as well as a world outside of you, the world 
of your own mind and will, of your consciousness an 
your conscience. And in that inner world you find 
yourself in the presence of atremendous fact, of which 
the physical universe affords almost no trace. That 
fact is the moral law. There is an absolute Right. 
You did not make that Right, other men have not made 
it, for neither you nor they can change or destroy it. 
You can refuse to do right, put you cannot make it that 
it would not have been right to do it, that your refusal to 
do it is zo¢ right, is wrong. And an absolute Right im- 
plies an absolute Will. For it is as impossible to con- 
ceive of Right apart from a Will as it is to imagine 
thought without a mind. You told me that you had 
been reading Herbert Spencer and so you may be dis- 
posed to shy at my expression “ absolute Will.” But if 
there is no absolute Will then there is no absolute right, 
no standard to which all wills are bound to conform. 
Then there will be as many standards of right, as many 
“rights” as there are wills, and the “ rightest right ai 
will simply be the strongest will, the will that can 

~ enforce its decrees on the rest. In others words might 
will be right and God will always be on the side of the 
heaviest battalions and the biggest money bags and the 
cunningest brains. Are you quite prepared for that? 
Shall there be no one to whom the poor and oppressed 
and enslaved can appeal against those who rob and 
crush them? Shall tyrants or majorities be told that 
their will is the highest law and that they need not fear 
Him that sitteth upon the throne and the wrath of the 
Lamb? But if you see that your conscience bears wit- 
ness to a supreme Lawgiver and Judge then you will be 
prepared to agree that the purpose of the universe in 
its highest development, in man “the roof and crown of 
things,” is ethical, that the mind from which all proceeds 
is a holy mind, that the will that controls all is a 
righteous will, that God through all creation means 
character, the highest moral character, His own. That 
is to say, God has made all things to find their end in 
Him, and He made you with power to know Him that 
you might, with free, deliberate choice, live for Him, 
making His will the law of your conduct and His love 
the joy of your heart. 

Ill. And now, to come. closer home, have you done 
this? Have you lived true to the law of your creation 
and the purpose of your life? If not, what are you 
going to do about it? Can you atone for the past? 
Can you—handicapped by that past—accomplish your 
destiny in the future? Remember you are not dealing 
here with the superficial standard of society about yeu, 
but with the unerring justice and awful holiness of God. 
Are you ready to be judged by such measures? If not, 
then would it not be reasonable for you to ask whether 
the story of the Manger and the Cross may not have a 
quite vitally important meaning for you, whether you 
do not need that God should restore you to your true 
estate by some great act of at-one-ment, and that He 
should communicate to you that perfect humanity which 
in Jesus Christ has fulfilled the purpose of God for all 
creation, because He, very God of very God, has be- 
come very Man, the universal Man, and has taken the 
Manhood into God? If you are united to Him you will 
be a sharer in all that He has accomplished by His 
death, and you will be able to reproduce His life, to live 

‘or God, because you live in God—to worship Him as 
the infinitely worthy end of your being, because you 
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are capable by fellowship with Him of more and more, 
through all eternity, becoming what He is. 

IV. And now you will not need tne to 
you or any man should go to church. 
is that you may by your Baptism 
Christ by becoming a member of His Body, the blessed 
company of all faithful people, and live as His member 
by Holy Communion. The second reason is that you 
may fulfil the end of your being by glorifying Al- 
mighty God ; that you may do this, not as a mere In- 
dividual, butas a social being in anact of public worship 
through the pleading of the Death and Resurrection of 
His Son in the Christian Sacrifice, and so, week by 
week, be in training for the unending worship of 
Heaven. The sermon may be naught, the music may 
be discord, the artistic decorations may be atrocious, 
the congregation may be fashionably vulgar or stupidly 
indifferent. All that will make not a whit of difference 
as you kneel before the altar of your God. That is my 
answer, and I am always your loving uncle, 

Rosert F. WHITING. 


a 


A Brotherhood Missionary 


WIiLuiaM LOVIE Luptow, M.D., 
whom the Brotherhood men of the 
United States have sent to China, in 
response to the request of Bishop 
Graves, was born in San Francisco, 
February 25, 1865. His parents, who 
by the way are Baptists, were for 
many years missionaries in Japan. 
y Returning to this country in 1875 his 
father became the pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Olympia, i 
and soon after the son was admitted 
‘9 membership in his father’s church. 


tell you why 


preparing al 
Academy Dr. udlow entered the 
University of Washington,at Seattle, 
for his college course. At the end 
however, he left 
college to accept the position 
States Court for the Territory of Washington. 
office successfully for several years, he came to New York. In 
1889 he attended the conference of the Students’ Volunteer Move- 
ment for Missions, at. Northfi 
mined to devote his life to the cause of missions, and to go to the 
foreign field as soon as God should open the way. 
the oon geet of medical skill in missionary work, M 
the medical school of the University of the City of New 
York in 1890, and successfully completed the three years’ course. 
While in the University he was attracted to the Church, and after 
careful study and prayer asked for confirmation in St. Thomas’s 


mission field. He became & communicant of St. Mark’s parish 
and a member of the Brotherhood Chapter. 

When in Au im asked the Brotherhood 
to send him alay helper for work among the young men of Japan, 
Dr. Ludlow 


science in the Empire and the efficiency of the native physicians, 
where his 
special training could be pressed into service. Shortly after 
i Shanghai, expressed the hope that the Brother- 
hood would do for the young men of China what it had already 
In China there is the greatest 
medical skill and the medical missionary 
possesses a deci ed lay worker. In 
spite of his natural 
long service render there by his father and mother, Dr. Ludlow 
loyally expressed his willingness to go where he could be of the 
greatest usefulness. Bishop Graves gladl d him, the 
members of the Brotherhood through the lf-Denial Week of 
Advent, 1894, provided the money for his support, and on August 
26 he sailed f 

It is a matter of regret to all the officers of the Councii that 
they ivi knowing Dr. L 
Frequent correspondence with him for more than a year has, how- 
ever, hel 
acter and his single-hearted loyalty to the things of the Kingdom. 
They feel confident that in Dr. Ludlow, Bishop Graves and the 
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other missionaries in China have secured a co-worker who will 
not be found wanting under any conditions, however trying, and 
that the Brotherhood has sent, as an ambassador of the King, 
one who will faithfully represent the Brotherhood spirit among 
the four hundred million people of the Chinese Empire. 

The thanks of the Brotherhood in the United States are due 
to the Brotherhood in Canada, as represented in St. James's 
Chapter, Vancouver, B. C., from which port Dr. Ludlow sailed, 
for the kindnesses shown him. A farewell service was arranged on 
Sunday, August 25, and good byes were said by the members of 
the Chapter, Dr. Ludlow and Rev. D. T. Huntington, also a 
member of the Brotherhood, who sailed in the same steamer for 
the China field. 


Swearing as a Crime 
BY WALTER HUGHSON 


For the past three years there has gone abroad in this land» 
largely through the influence of a clergyman in the city of New 
York, a growing demand for a reformed citizenship. Through 
this benign influence the standards of right have been made 
higher in the body politic and a much purer tone has been given 
to all civic life. Undoubtedly feeling and BpETecistine the con- 
ditions which prevail, another man with a keen sense of justice 
and an honest determination to do the right has, in the proper 
discharge of his official duty, forcibly emphasized the majesty of 
law as enacted and recorded. Honorable citizenship endeavors 
in every way to carry out the law, in no way to withhold obedi- 
ence to the law. If the people are, and are to be, supreme in 
national life, the laws they make through their agents must. be 
obed so long as they remain upon the statute books. 

he deepening belief in this fundamental truth, which has 
brought about such a reverence for law as perhaps has not here- 
tofore prevailed for many years, makes the present a most 
opportune time for calling attention to the enforcement of cer- 
tain statutes which have been for a long time in a condition of 
marked disuse. Having recently been an unwilling ear and eye 
witness of a particularly offensive instance of public profanity, 
my thought turned upon the prevalence of blasphemy and pro- 
fanity in public places. This was not because the writer had not 
heretofore had experience with this form of law breaking, for a 
portion of his life has been passed in those communities which are 
supposed to entertain less respect for law than obtains in the 
average Village or town. But this case was so flagrant, so un- 
called for and so disgusting, coming from the lips of a man who 
seemed to be—that is, as far as he could be with a foul mouth—a 
refined man in other respects. The first thought that came was, 
Is there no other way to discourage this abomination than by 
personal admonition ? 

The Secretary of the Brotherhood was consulted. He expressed 
the belief that there were state laws based upon the Third Com- 
mandment, just as there are laws based upon the Fourth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth. Correspondence was opened with Brother- 
hood lawyers in nearly every state and territory asking for 
information regarding local laws prohibiting profanity. The 
replies were gratifying and surprising and raise the question, 

hy should not laws based upon the Third Commandment 
receive the same emphasis and enforcement as laws based upon 
any other of the Ten ? : 

In California, Ohio, Maryland, Texas, Virginia, Oklahoma, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Michigan and Delaware there are 
specific laws against blasphemy, profanity and indecent lan- 
guage punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, the former 
class of penalties ranging from $1 to $200, the latter from ten 
days to six months. In the States of Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina and Iowa the crime is punishable and has been punished 
under common law sentences. It is defined as a nuisance, and 
in one of the States the penalty has been fixed as high as $1,000. 
In the States of New York, Minnesota and Illinois the crime is 

unishable as disorderly conduct. In the following states pun- 
ishment for the offense has been approved by the highest of 
appellate courts, viz.. New York, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, Tennessee, North Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Arkansas, Indiana and California. In the above statements 
a large number of the states do not appear, though some of them 
have, as I am generally informed. the most stringent laws; those 
only have been named from which the most reliable direct in- 
formation has been received. The revised statutes of the United 
States provide that any officer (in the Army) who uses an oath 
or execration shall, for each offense, forfeit and pay one dollar, 
and any private soldier shall pay a less amount, but shall also 
be confined twenty-four hours in the guard house. In the Navy, 
the offender is to be tried by court martial. Bishop on Crimi- 
nal Law, eighth edition, section 498, states ‘‘that public pro 
fane swearing and blasphemy—blasphemy differing from profane 
swearing only in embracing more—are always punishable under 
the common law of England, and are also under our unwritten 
law.”’ The practical uniformity of these laws will undoubtedly 
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come to many of us almost as a revelation. The disuse into 
which they have fallen, through the apathy of the Christian pub- 
lic, is really remarkable. 

In a popular drama of a few years ago these words were put 
in the mouth of the leading character: ‘‘I don’t drink, because 
I don’t like it; I don’t smoke, because it makes me sick; I don’t 
swear, because it is the only vice which gives absolutely no 
pleasure.’’ How true this last sentiment is. Dean Farrar, 
quoting Dr. Ogden says, ‘‘ and where is the mighty harm, it may 
be asked, since it is all in sport. Sport with whom? The 
Creator and Lord of the Universe? Is He a subject for sport ? 
It might puzzle a philosopher to trace the love of swearing to 
its original principle. Is it a passion or an appetite, or an in- 
stinct, or a work of art? A vice which men have invented for 
themselves without meaning or profit, and to which there is no 
imaginable temptation. Is it an honor to swear? If it be an 
accomplishment, it is one which the meanest person may make 
himself a master of.” Again, speaking of the origin of swearing, 
Robert Hall says: ‘It is difficult to account for a practice 
which gratifies no passion and promotes no interest, unless we 
ascribe it to a certain vanity of appearing superior to religious 
fear. If there are hypocrites in religion, there are also, strange 
as it may appear, hypocrites in impiety, men who make an 
ostentation of more irreligion than they possess. An ostentation 
of this nature seems to lie at the root of profane swearing. It 
may not be improper to remind such as indulge in this practice 
that they need not insult their Maker to show that they do not 
fear Him.”’ 

By the extracts from the laws quoted, we can state that 
swearing is a crime against man as well asa sin in the sight of 
God, and that it is condemned by all civilized society. But it 
is often said in defense of the prevailing condition that such 
laws are a ‘‘dead letter.’’ Who put the laws on the statute 
books ? Can we assume that the work was done, as we find it 
in at least three-fourths of the states, by unbelievers? Do we 
believe that there was no public sentiment behind the laws when 
they were enacted ? The answer of the representatives of so-called 
‘liberty ’? would be that they are old ‘‘ blue laws,’’ from away 
back in the ‘‘ Fifties.’’ 

But this is not the case. Some of the most stringent laws 
exist in states which have been admitted to Statehood within 
the memory of most of us. Again, if such laws are a ‘dead 
letter,’? who is to blame? Has there been any abrogation of the 
law given on Sinai, or any part of it, by the God who gave it? 
Did the New Dispensation wipe it out? Not at all. The Lord 
and Master in teaching to pray made the first petition ‘‘ Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name.’’ If a man is justified in saying the law 
is a dead letter. it is the decent people of the community who 
are responsible for it. 

We do not allow defamation of our rulers in our presence; 
but we do allow that Name of Love, that Sacred, Blessed Name 
to be bawled from the vile mouths of filthy men. This indignity 
to the King comes to our ears every day in the streets of every 
town and city. We have become so accustomed to it that we 
scarcely notice it. Our children hear the blaspheming words and 
repeat them. not knowing what they mean. I have heard men 
who held positions as churchwardens and were supposed to be 
representative laymen in the Church militant, use the vilest 
profanity in their places of business. The excuse has always 
been that their surroundings are such they cannot help it, or they 
do not mean it; it is only a habit. Why must so-called Christian 
men be affected by the badness of their surroundings, instead of 
shedding their light on these very surrounding and making life 
therein better ? 

If a man steals a loaf, we call a policeman; if a man assaults 
another, we do the same; if a man breaks a Sunday law, we are 
now having him punished. But if a man insults his God and 
our God, we listen, pass on. and that is the end of it. Men with 
filthy mouths cannot have pure lives or pure bodies or pure 
souls. A man who has not enough respect for his God to give 
up speaking of Him in an indecent manner, cannot be guiltless. 
He is not an honest, trustworthy, respectable or law-abiding 
citizen. Are we to allow this crime as well as sin to go on with 
our permission ? Are we unwilling in our individual capacities 
to take the responsibility of making an example of the defamers 
of our Lord and Master when personal admonition fails? The 
way is clear, the burden is on us all, when we are informed of 
it. If we are determined to stamp out the crime it will not be 
long before the crusade of ‘‘ pure words ’’ will be triumphant. 

As Christian men, we should never pronounce the Name of 
God without a pause. As we wish our own name to be kept 
clean and above reproach so let it be our duty to keep His Name 
exalted and not dishonored in the world. If wo ‘‘ laud and mag- 
nify His glorious Name” we will be faithful in our Christian 
citizenship. And if this cannot be accomplished by personal 
contact and influence let the ‘‘ law take its course'’ and let 
us be bekind the enforcers of the law with our influence and 
power. 
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A Brotherhood Gymnasium 


BY REVEREND A. J. GRAHAM 


_ LYING within the limits of Holy Trinity parish, Minneapolis, 
is the University of the State of Minnesota, with a roster of over 
1,500 students, two-thirds of whom are men. A young man’s 
glory is his strength—not only of affection and will, but also of 
muscle. The Brotherhood Chapter of this parish has from 
its organization kept faithfully before it the one thought of 
bringing young men to Christ, by means of Church methods. 
In the mission chapels connected with Holy Trinity as well as in 


THE PARISH HALL AS A GYMNASIUM 


the parish church the members have shown a singleness of heart 
and steadfastness of purpose that few Chapters can surpass. I 
mention this only to show that the fact of their operating a 
gymnasium is no indication that they have deflected from the 
true line of Brotherhood work. It is hard for the most earnest 
man to start out with the avowed purpose of finding another 
man and talking religion and church to him. So much depends 
upon the conditions and the present opportunity ! To supply 
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TWENTY MINUTES LATER 
The same hall as a Kindergarten. Change made by three persons. 


such an opportunity the gymnasium was established in the parish 
hall. It is an end as touching physical culture, it is only a means 
as affording Brotherhood men a way to influence others under 
perfectly natural conditions. This was the conceptive thought 
which gave it birth. The gymnasium instructor, Mr. E. W. 
Hawley, is a Harvard graduate, an athlete of merit, a devout 
communicant and for two years past the teacher of the Brother- 
hood Bible class. It is perfectly natural for the attendants of 
the gymnasium to find their way into the Bible class, or to the 
church and into the Brotherhood. Each member invites from 
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the university students a limited number to the privileges of 
the hall. No charge is made, but voluntary contributions may 
be given. 

It seems as if the plan might be successful in any parish 
where a room, a small sum of money and an instructor 
could be secured. Few parishes can afford a hall to be used 
exclusively for a gymnasium. Holy Trinity could not. The 
main room in its parish hall is 60 x 28. This is used for a kinder- 
garten, societies. lectures, etc. The difficulty was overcome by 
making all the gymnasium apparatus movable. This includes 
ladders, punch bags, clubs, parallel bars, traveling rings, trapeze, 
jumping bars, etc. The accompanying cuts show how quickly 
the transformation in the hall can be made. The cost of the 
plant, including lockers for suits, was about $175. I draw 
attention to this phase of work, supposing that some Brotherhood 
men, visiting the General Convention in October, might be glad 
to inspect this work. The gymnasium is in operation Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m., Wednesday 
evenings being for boys. 


Why: Not Have Open Air Services? 


BY JAMES K. BAKEWELL 


Ir was with much interest that I read the story of the Church 
Army in the September number of St. ANDREW’s Cross. The 
thought has come to me that, while it may not at present be 
feasible to enlist an organized army in the United States, yet the 
work is so clearly within the scope of the work of the Brother- 
hood, it being a literal fulfilment of the Two Rules of our order, 
it is possible for individual members and Chapters to engage 
in the work and thereby prepare the way for an organized move- 
ment in the future. hether or not the work assumes such 
proportion here as it has already assumed in England, we who 
engage in it will have the consciousness of having tried to do 
our part. There is nothing unchurchly in the method of the 
Army. Itis a heritage that has descended to us from the time 
of our Lord. His message to go out into the highways and 
hedges and compel the wanderer and outcast from society to 
come into the Kingdom is binding upon us of this later day. 

The Chapter connected with our Botherhood Rescue 
Mission, with the consent of the proper authorities, has 
already pledged itself to the work. When volunteers were 
called eight of our number responded manfully and earnestly, 
fully realizing, I believe, that even for mission workers it 
would prove to be a serious undertaking. We expect to have 
our first outdoor service very shortly. Our plan is to 
meet first at the mission about seven o’clock, where we will ask our 
Lord’s blessing on our work. And then, trusting in His power 
we will march to the locality which may be selected, our uniform 
being the Brotherhood button. Our service will open with the 
singing of several familiar h s, after which we will together 
repeat the General Confession and the Lord’s Prayer. Then 
will come a lesson from the Gospels and a plain, simple talk upon 
salvation from sin through our Lord. The service will conclude 
with a warm invitation to all present to accompany us to the 
mission room where our regular rescue service is to be held. 

I know that there are members of the Brotherhood in the 
United States who are interested in this work, but have not found 
the eorety of carrying it into effect. To them I would 
mk ill you not, with the approval of your rector, make an 
effort to start open air services in connection with your church 
services ? If you find that there are obstacles to doing this, rent 
and furnish a vacant store for use on week days. After the open 
air meeting, lead your hearers to this mission room and there 
hold a second service on the same plan as the first, excepting 
that after the opening address, which should not be more than 
ten or fifteen minutes in duration, call on those present, both the 
converted and unconverted, to give their testimony or state their 
needs. If there be no response, sing a hymn, and have short 
direct talks with those present as brother to brother. Conclude 
your service with an invitation tu any who are in trouble or 
distress to remain after the service. Talk with them kindly. 
Pray with them, and endeavor to lead them to the Lamb of God. 
Do not lose sight of your men. Get their names—and addresses 
if they have any. Follow them up and donot rest satisfied until 
they are brought into the Church through baptism and to the 
life-giving sacrament through confirmation. 

In time, as such a mission grows, strangers will come in who 
are interested in mission work. Extend to them the hand of 
fellowship, but kindly yet firmly suppress any doctrinal discus- 
sion or excitement in the services. It is best not to allow long 
testimonies, and at all times to keep the service of the mission 
under controland in your own hands. Where the open air service 
is to be held in connection with the church service we can have 
talks with those who appear most interested, on the way to 
the church and after the church service is over. 

Brotherhood Mission Chapter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Tenth Annual Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


TIME AND PLACE 


__THE tenth annual convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
will be held in the city of Louisville on Wednesday. Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, September 25 to 29, 1895. 

The business meetings and conferences will be held in Library 
Hall, located on Fourth street, between Green and Walnut 
streets. All services will be held in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Second street, between Green and Walnut. 


PROSPECTS 


Reports from Louisville and from the Brotherhood at large 
go to show that our tenth convention will fulfil all the hopes of 
those who have worked for its success. It will not be as large a 
gathering as our meeting in Washington. But that was to be 
expected, because Louisville is not,as Washington is, the center 
of a district in which the Brotherhood, like the Church, is nu- 
merically strong. The returns indicate a convention of between 
six and seven hundred men. All the cities of the middle West 
are arranging to send large delegations, while from the cities 
further east and west will come smaller but none the less 
earnest bands of workers. 

We may safely count on having a strong convention. Strong 
because the delegates will assemble in Louisville in a spirit of 
love, humility and determination. Six hundred men who feel 
that they have been called of God for special duty. and who 
desire nothing so much as to faithfully discharge that duty, 
will certainly wield a wholesome influence among those whose 
guests they are to be, and will gain for themselves through con- 
ference, meeting and worship new strength, new confidence. new 
ideals and new blessings. 


REPRESENTATION 


Every Chapter of the Brotherhood organized and enrolled in 
‘accordance with the provisions of the constitution is entitled to 
be represented by one delegate at-large and one delegate for every 
ten members iu good standing. Besides the regular delegates 
and alternates, all members of the Brotherhood, and all clergy- 
‘men and laymen interested in its work, are invited to attend as 
visitors and avail themselves of the privileges of the convention. 
Brotherhood men who are not delegates are granted the right to 
speak, without the right to vote. 


TRANSPORTATION, 


Owing to certain peculiar conditions at present obtaining in 
railroad circles it has been impossible to secure. as promptly as 
desired, action by the various Traffic Associations. on the appli- 
cation for reduced rates of fare for the Convention delegates. 
The following concessions have now, however, been agreed 
upon. All Chapter secretaries have been advised of them in the 
circular letter of September 10. 

A. Railroads in the Central Traffic Association, which covers 
all territory west of and including Buffalo and Salamanca, N.Y., 
Pittsburg, Pa., and Parkersburg, W. Va., and east of and 
including Chicago and Peoria, l]., and St. Louis, Mo.. and 
north of the Ohio River, will sell excursion tickets from all 
through points at one fare for the round trip. 

B. All other roads covering territory east, south and west of 
the above limits have made the rate of one fare and one-third 
for the round trip. on the certificate plan. 

The following conditions will apply to all tickets. whether on 
the certificate plan or not: 1. The ticket to Louisville must be 
purchased! within three days before or two days after September 
25. 2 It must be used on the first regular train for Louisville 
after purchase. It will not be good for stop over or on limited 
trains. The return ticket must be used not later than October 2. 
It is not good for stop over or on limited trains. 3. If your rail- 
road station is ona branch line, you may be unable to buy a 
through round trip ticket or a through certificate ticket to Louis- 
ville. In this case buy a regular ticket to the nearest main line 
station, and from there buy a return ticket or a certificate ticket, 
as the case may be. 

Delegates using certificate plan tickets must, in addition to 
the above, observe also the following conditions: 1, When buying 
-your ticket ask for and receive a certificate of purchase properly 
“stamped by the ticket agent. The certificate is not transferrable. 
If lost, no duplicate can be issued. 2. It must be signed in 
Louisville by J. A. Boyd, chairman of the Transportation Com- 
mittee, who will have a desk in the convention hall. 3. When so 
signed and presented at the Louisville ticket office, it will entitle 
the holder to a return ticket at one-third of the price paid for 
the going ticket. 4. Delegates using certificate plan tickets 
‘should be at the railway station thirty minutes before the leav- 


ing timeof the train. It would be well to advise the ticket agent 
a day in advance of the probable number of delegates. He can 
then have the certificates partially filled out and so save time. 

Delegates from points near, but outside the limits of the Cen- 
tral Traffic Association, as noted above, should consider whether 
it would be cheaper for them to purchase certificate plan tickets 
from their home station to Louisville, or to buy a regular ticket 
from their home station to the nearest point within the limits of 
the Central Traffic Association, and from there buy an excursion 
ticket to Louisville at one fare for the round trip. 


RECEPTION AND HOSPITALITY 


MEMBERS of the Louisville Chapters will meet all arriving 
delegates and will conduct them to their hotels. 

Delegates to the convention will provide for their own_hotel 
expenses. The two leading hotels of Louisville, the Galt House 
and the Louisville Hotel. have made a rate of $2.50 per day for 
room and board for each person. Some of the smaller hotels will 
also receive delegates at from $1.50 to $2 per day for each person. 
The hotel committee has also arranged for accommodations in 
comfortable boarding houses at rates varying from $1 to $1.50 
per day for room and board for each person. The chairman of 
the hotel committce says that these boarding house accommoda- 
tions will be exceedingly desirable, especially for those who prefer 
the quiet of a small house to the necessary bustle of a hotel. Mr. 
Alvah L. Terry, 537 West Main street, Louisville. Ky , has charge 
of hotel matters and will gladly give any desired information. 


The Programme 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


Church of the Advent.—Quiet Day in preparation for the Convention, 
led by Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., Providence, R. L 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


10 a.M.—Christ Church Cathedral. Opening Service. Charge to the 
Brotherhood by Right Reverend T. U. Dudley, D.D., Bishop of 
Kentucky. 

12 a.—Library Hall. Organization. 

Addresses of Welcome 
Hon. Charles D. Jacob and Reverend Lewis W. Burton, D.D. 
1 p.w.—Lunchevon. 
2.30 p.M.—Business Session. : 
Annual Report of the Council. 
Reports of Standing Committees : 
1. On Bible Class Lessons. 

2. On the work of Traveling Men. 

3. On the Boys’ Department. 

4. On the Work of College Men. 

5. On Joint Relutions between the Brotherhoods in the United 

States and Canada. 


4 p.u.—General Conference. 
Subject : “ The Brotherhood Man.” 
1,'** His Motive,” E. C. Denton, Rochester, N. Y 
2. “ His Work."’ Robert H. Gardiner, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
3. “ His Life,” Joseph R. Barroll, Chicago, IIL. 
Fifteen-minute addresses followed by general discussion. 

8 p.M.—Christ Church Cathedral. Devotional meeting for Brotherhood 
men in preparation for the corporate celebration of_the Holy 
Communion. Conducted by Right Reverend Wiliam F. Nichols, 
D.D., Bishop of California. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 


7 aM.—Christ Church.—Corporate celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. Celebrant, Right Reverend William F. Nichols, D.D. 
10 a.M.—Business Session. 
11 a.M.—CGeneral Conference. 
Subject. : ‘t Bible Class Work.” 
“ How to Study the Bible,” Robert E. Speer, New York. 
“ How to Teach a Bible Class,’ James L. Houghteling, Chicago. 
General Discussion of Bible Class Methods. 
1 p.M.—Luncheon. 
2.30 p.M.—Open Parliament. Chairman, John W. Wood, New York. 
Subject: What to Do and How to Do It.” 
General discussion on Brotherhoud work and methods in three- 
minute talks from the flvor. 
4 p.M.—Sectional Conferences. 
“Traveling Men,’? Thomas P. Dean, Boston, Mass. 
. * College Men,” F. P. Gulliver, Cambridge. Mass. 
“ Parochial Missions,” Reverend G, A. Carstensen, Indian- 
apolis. 
. “Rescue Missions,” James K. Bakewell, Allegheny, Pa. 
. “The Boys’ Department,” Reverend Robert Kell, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, 
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‘ 
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8 p.m.—Public Meetin 
T. U. Dudley, D.D 


Subject : “ An Ideal Parish.” 


in Library Hall. Chairman, Right 


St. Andrew's 


Reverend 


1. “Free Pews and an Open Church,” Reverend Percy S. Grant, 


New York. 


po 


ndiana. 


oo RS 


Missouri. 
SATURDAY, 


7 a.M.—Holy Communion in Christ. 


10 a.m.—Final Business Session. 
11.30 a.m.—General Conference. 
Subject : ‘* Question Box.” 
- delphia. 
12,30 p.m.—Address 
Subject : ‘* 
Rev. J. Philip Du Moulin, D.C.L., 
dral, Toronto. 
1 p.M.—Luncheon. 


Chairman, 


“Loyalty to the Prayer Book,” Reverend James gs. Stone, 
” James C. Sellers, Philadelphia. 

«A Fearless Priest, Silas McBee, Lincolnton, N.C. . 
tion,” Right Reverend John Hazen White, 


Church,” Right Reverend Daniel S. Tuttle, 


SEPTEMBER 28 


: Church Cathedral, st. Andrew’s 
Church. Calvary Church and Grace Church 


G. Harry Davis, Phila- 


‘he Mother Church of the English Speaking People,” 
Canon St. James’s Cathe- 


2.30 p.m.—General Conference. Chairman, W, G. Mather, Cleveland. 


Subject : The Brotherhood Missionaries 


1. ‘The Self-Denial Week and How to 
Indianapolis. 
2. “The Brotherhood 


Reverend John McKim, D.D., Bishop of Tokyo, 


E. Speer, New York. 
4 p.M.—Sectional Conferences. 


of St. Andrew in Foreign Missions.”’ Right 


and Robert 


1. “ Brotherhood Houses,” Joseph R. Barroll, Chicago. 
2, “Lay Reading,” John E. Mitchell, Mobile. 


K. Shurtleff, Cleveland. 


4, * Missions at Home and Abroad,” Logan H. Roots, Cambridge. 


8 p.m.—Public Meeting in Library Hall. 
Subject : 
What It Started Out to Do,” James 
«What It Is Doing,” Joho W. Wood, 
«What It May Yet Do and Be.”’ 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


Feast of St. 
7 am.— Holy Communion in Christ 
Church, Calvary Church, Grace Church. 


3,30 P.M.— Mass Meeting in the Auditorium 
Subject: “ Social Wrongs: 
Christian Church to Right Them.” 
Addresses by 
Reverend Cameron Mann, 
Henry Lloyd, Boston, Mass. 
James L. Houghteling, Chicago, 
Right Rev. Davis Sessums, 


The Quiet Day 


.T.D., Tennessee 
9 p.u.—Farewell Meeting led by Right Reverend 


“The Brotherhood of St. Andrew." 
New York. 


Houghteling, Chicago. 


Michael and All Angels. 
Church Cathedral, St. Andrew’s 


10.30 a.M.—Usual Morning Services in Louisville Churches. 


The Mission and Power of the 
D.D., Kansas City, Mo. 


Ml. 
D.D., Bishop of Louisiana. 


_ Final Service. 
y Right Reverend Thomus F. Gailor, 


“Daniel 8. Tuttle, D.D. 


A LETTER FROM THE LEADER 


My Dear BROTHERS: 
I have been asked 


to conduct the Quiet Day services for the 


Brotherhood, at Louisville, on Wednesday, September 25th. In 
sending the outline of the services may I offer a few suggestions ? 


1. Let us all try to make the day just as 
becomes artificial or forced it loses its 


real as we can. If it 


helpfulness. It is to be 


simply a day spent wholly in converse with God. 


2, Let us observe honestly the rule of silence. 
good words,’ sometimes, 


be still, ‘‘ even from 


It is good to 
and it guards us 


from the temptation to forget God. The tongue is hard to 


control. 


8. Bring your Bible, and some little book 
“ Jmitation of Christ,’’ or 
“The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,” and 
thoughts and rest your spirit during the 


Thomas & Kempis’s 
tera to Men,” or 
use them to aid your 
day. 

4. Let me help you, 


if I can, in any way. I shall be 


of devotion, a8 
“ Fenclon’s Let- 


glad to 


see any one in the vestry room between the addresses. 
God grant us ablessed season of restful prayer and meditation 


tpogether. 


Affectionately yours, 


FLoyp W. TOMKINS, JR. 


GracE CHURCH, Provivence, September 17, 


1895. 
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ORDER OF SERVICES 
9:30a.m. Holy Communion and address: 
jia.m. Litany and address: ‘ Our Sins.”’ 
42m. Meditation: “‘ Christ Died for Us.” 
1-2:30 p.m. Luncheon and recess. 

9:30 p.m. Address: “* Our Powers.”” 

8:30 p.m. Address: ‘Our Opportunities.” 
4:30 p.m. Vows renewed. 

5 p.m. Evening Prayer and Benediction. 


“ God.” 


Convention Notes 


CREDENTIAL cards for delegates have been sent to all Chapter 
secretaries. The use of these authorized forms instead of letters 
of introduction will greatly assist the registration committee 10 
its work. Credentials should be presented to 
committee at its office in Library Hall on arrival in Louisville. 
Delegates will then receive cards entitling them to the special 
convention rates at the hotels. 

THE rule of silence will be observed throughout the Quiet Day: 
That is to say, it is the wish of the leader that this should be the 
case. It is to be hoped that the rule will be more faithfully kept 
this year than in the past. Nothing more effectually prevents the 
end which the services of the day are designed to further than 

i Certainly it should not be too muc 


toexpect that Brotherhood men will gladly respond to any request 


Unity,” announced for Sunday afternoon. 
be held at that time, i 
Mission and Power of the Christian Church to Right Them.” 

Members of the Boys’ Department will be heartily welcomed 
as visitors at the Convention. 

Tye headquarters of the Council will be at the Galt House. 
The customary Council meeting will be held just before the con- 
vention, Wednesday evening, September 25. 

OnE of the most important conferences of the whole Conven- 
tion will be that on the eample Bible class. It will be led by 
President Houghteling, who was the Jeader of the class out of 
which grew the original Chapter of the Brotherhood. Every dele- 
gate should prepare the lesson, notes upon which were given on 
page 292 of the September number, and bring his Bible to this 
conference. 

A POST 
Delegates may therefore have mail 
care ‘* Brot herhood of St. Andrew Convention, 
Louisville, Ky.” 

LuncHEON will be served at the hotels and boarding houses 
in which the delegates are quartered. his plan, followed for 
the first time at Washington, has given much greater satisfac- 
tion than the old method of eating in the convention building. 

Do you know whether your Chapter has made its pledge to 
gt. ANDREW'S CROSS for the next year? If not confer with the 
members at once and come to Louisville prepared to say to what 
extent the Council may rely upon your Chapter in extending the 

i Twice as many copies as 
there are Chapter members is & good rule to go by—one copy for 
each member and one copy for which each member can secure & 


oFFIcE will be established in the convention hall. 
il from home directed to them 
Library Hall, 


An unfortunate error crept into the type-setting of the new 
music for the Brotherhood hymn as rinted in the September 
jssue. The setting is therefore reprinted here as corrected. ‘The 


new tune was sung at the Local Asseimbly meeting in 
last month and ‘‘ went" i 

VOICES IN UNISON. 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


- IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New Chapters 
1844. Grace, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
1345. Christ Church, Forestport, N. Y. 
1346. Good Shepherd, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Revived Chapter 
338. St. Paul’s, San Francisco, Cal. 


Here and There 


THE Brotherhood has found its way into Wales. It is expected 
that several Chapters will soon be formed. 


DurING the absence of the rector on vacation the members of 
Trinity Chapter, Bay City, Mich., maintained the Sunday serv- 
ices. 

As one of the departments of its work Trinity Chapter, 
Atchison, Kan., has bad a class for the study of sociology. 


The meetings have been open to all. and a number of the city’s 
leading men have attended. 


_A FEW weeks ago the Council received a very generous con- 
tribution to the Self-Denial Fund from the Brotherhood men of 
Scotland. And yet there is no small number of Chapters in the 
United States which have never contributed a cent to this mis- 
sionary fund. 


R. L. JamMEs, a member of Redeemer Chapter. Providence, 
recently addressed St. John’s Chapter, Birkenhead, Liverpool, 
England. His account of the work of the Boys’ Chapter of which, 
when at home, he is director, aroused much interest and a deter- 
mination to take up this work. 


A WEEKLY mission service has been started by the members 
of Trinity Chapter, Woburn, Mass., for the operatives in a neigh- 
boring factory town. This is the first sustained effort of the 
kind in the town. A Sunday school will soon be started in con- 
nection with it. Assistance is rendered the rector in any work 
he wishes to entrust to the men. 


THE members of St. Peter’s Chapter, Port Chester, N. Y., 
have directed their efforts especially to trying to bring back to 
the Church the young men who have been confirmed during the 
last few years and drifted away, who after having to come to 
church and the Holy Communion for a time have grown indif- 
ferent and neglect the latter, or both. 


In Raleigh, N. C., the Brotherhood men conduct two mis. 
sions and are now planninga third. The land for the new mission 
was donated ed two Baptists. Having but little money at their 
disposal the laboring men and mechanics in the vicinity of the 
mission will erect the building themselves, furnishing their labor 
in afternoons and evenings free of charge. 

From the parish register, Holy Trinity Chapter, Wilmington, 
Del., has secured the names of men who are nominally members 
of the Berth, but are rarely seen in church. Such men are vis- 
ited and brought back if possible. The boarding houses of the 
neighborhood have been visited with good results. A share is 
also tuken in the hospital work of the combined city Chapters. 

THE routine work of St. Paul’s Chapter, Minneapolis, Minn., 
such as visiting, the maintenance of a miesion Sunday school 
with industrial departments during the week, is steadily main- 
tained with good effects. Some of the members have held them. 
selves open to calls from the clergy in the surrounding towns to 
speak to their circle about the work of men in the Church. 


ARE there any Brotherhood men who own Dr. McConnell’s 
“Sermon Stuff,’ his ‘‘ History of the American Episcopal 
Church,”’ or Jameson, Fausett & Brown’s Bivle Commentary, 
and who would, moreover, be willing to give them to a member 
of the Brotherhood who, while engaged actively in business, is 
preparing himself for Holy Orders? Address St. ANDREW'S 

ROSS. 

THE Pittsburg Local Assembly has done much of late in 
organizing the men of suburban parishes into Chapters. Why 
is not this a line of work for every city assembly to take up and 
push vigorously ? Such work is not done as generally as it 
mightbe. Mean while many young men are moving from crowded 
cities to suburban towns, and in the quietness of suburban life 
are getting out of the habit of work if, indeed, they ever acquired it. 

St. Pauy’s CuaprTer, St. Paul. Minn., has to assist its rector 
in grappling with the problems of a ‘‘ down town parish.’’ There 
is still a large population in the square mile about the Church. 
In order to reach the men systematic visiting is done. There is 
a steady improvement in chureh attendance, not all due, how- 


ever, to the Chapter work. The evening congregations are par- 
ticularly good. The Chapter officers endeavor to assign work to 
their men according to their ability and so keep all of them 
always at work, 


Tuer Brotherhood men of Atlanta. Ga., take pleasure in 
announcing that comfortable headquarters have been opened at 
116 East Ellis street, for the benefit of all members of the Brother- 
hood who come to Atlanta for the International and Cotton 
States Exposition. Pleasant sitting-rooms have been provided 
where visitors may meet one another and the local members. 
Information regarding lodgings will also be furnished at the 
headquarters. Those who desire any information regarding 
accommodations may address A. McC. Nixon, the chairman of 
the Committee of Arrangements, at ‘* The Grand,’’ Peachtree 
street, Atlanta. 


THE Georgia State Assembly has issued a neat pamphlet 
giving the report of the recent annual meeting at Atlanta, the 
list of State Chapters, with officers, and a summary of the work 
being done in the state. This summary shows that the Georgia 
men among other things are working to bring men to church by 
personal invitations, the distribution of cards on the streets, in 
restaurants, saloons and barber shops, on trains, visiting, going to 
hotels and boarding houses. welcoming men who come to church, 
visiting hospitals and jails, conducting mission services, distrib- 
uting bibles and prayer books, providing special services for men, 
giving special attention to railroad men and college men, and 
assisting in the preparation of candidates for confirmation. 


THE Brotherhood House, at 31 East Newton street, Boston, was 
formally opened September 5. After inspecting the house the 
Brotherhood men met for aconference in thecommon room. The. 
subjects discussed were: ‘‘ The Secretary: His Duties,” T. A. 
Wilson; ‘*‘ Toe Director: His Responsibilities,’’ H. A. Pistorius; 
‘« The Chapter Officers: Their Influence on the Chapters,’’ Rev. D. 
D. Addison; ‘‘The Chapters: Their Relation to the Local 
Council,’’ A. H. Chester. A house better suited to the needs 
of the work could not be found. It contains 33 rooms, and 
is surrounded on three sides by open spaces and trees. In addi- 
tion to the general reception room, there is a well-arranged 
library. The sleeping rooms are tastefully furnished. There 
are accommodations for 35 men. 


One of the features of the work of Holy Apostles’ Chapter, 
Philadelphia, is a course of special sermons one Sunday evening 
of each month during the winter and spring. The course for 
1895-96 has been arranged as follows: November 8, Rev. Elipha- 
let Nott Potter, D.D., President of Hobart College, Geneva. N. 
Y.; November 24 (annual sermon), Right Rev. O. W. Whitaker, 
D.D.. Bishop of Pennsylvania; December 15, Rev. W. W. 
Kirkby, D.D., Christ Church, Rye, N. Y.; January 19, 1896, 
Rev. J. H. Eccleston, DD., Emmanuel Church, Baltimore; 
February 16, 1896, Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, D.D., Grace 
Church, New York; March 22, 1896, Rev. E. Winchester Donald, 
D.D., Shag a iahen Boston. Mass. ; April 19, 1896, Rev. James 
S. Stone. D.D., St. James’s Church, Chicago. 

THE September meeting of the New York Local Assembly 
was held in Calvary parish house September 13. The Louisville 
Convention was the topic of the evening. After an address by 
James L. Houghteling. of Chicago, arrangements were made for 
sending delegates from the New York Chapters. Before ad- 
journment the following resolution was passed and committed 
to the delegates for presentation at Louisville. 

Resolved, Thatit is the opinion of this Local Assembly that a 
resolution should be offered at the Louisville Convention, em- 
bodying the protest of the young men of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, as represented in 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, against the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Turkish authorities against the Christians of Ar- 
menia, and that the English and American Churches should use 
all possible means to prevent any further repetition of these 
outrages. 

ASCENSION CHAPTER, Buffalo, has arranged a series of con- 
ferences, open to all men, upon *‘ The Life of the Son of God.’’ 
The plan is to hold these conferences in the parish guild house 
on alternate Tuesday evenings from September 3. The first six 
meetings will be devoted to preliminary study, the subject of 
which will be: 1. ‘‘ There is a God.’’ 2. ‘‘ The Personality of 
God.” 3. ‘‘Man.** 4. ‘‘God Manifested in Manhood—Jesus 
Christ, God and Man.” 5. ‘*Christ Our Master.”’ 6. ‘* The 
Christ of Dogma is the Christ of Scripture.’? Then will follow a 
consecutive study of our Lord’searthly life. At each conference 
a paper will be read on the topic of the evening by a person 
appointed by the leader. Another person will be selected in 
advance to open the discussion in a brief talk. The subject will 
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then be before theconference, and every member will be expected 
to take part. A question box will be one of the important 
featuree of each conference. A syllabus giving sub-topics and 
references has been carefully prepared. 


For several months the members of the Cathedral Chapter, 
Dallas, Texas, have maintained St. Andrew’s Mission in a part 
of the city inhabited chiefly by the operatives of the large cotton 
mills. During the winter a night school for the younger men 
was conducted with gratifying results. Recently it has become 
the duty of the Chapter to arouse the people of the city to the 
unhappy condition in which many of the mill people were forced 
to live. The mill company indifferently allowed its employees 
to live in miserable and uncared for shanties, while the city 
authorities utterly neglected to provide proper sanitary condi- 
tions. With the coming of hot weather, a serious epidemic broke 
out among the people. The Brotherhood men have endeavored 
to relieve their immediate needs, so far as pussible and have, 
with the help of the press, aroused public indignation against 
the officials who neglected their duties and the employees and 
poles hg who cared more for dividends than for men’s bodies 
or souls. 


From the Pacific Ocean 


BROTHERHOOD men have had the pleasure of hearing occa- 
sionally through St. ANDREW’s Cross from Lieutenant W. V. 
E. Jacobs of the U. S. revenue steamer ‘‘ Corwin,’’ and a member 
of Christ Church Chapter, Mobile. A letter recently received 
from him is dated ‘‘ The Pribylof Islands, July 25.’’ In it he says: 


‘*Perhaps it will interest members of the Brotherhood to hear 
how the button has been instrumental in doing good work even 
in Alaska. Last winter, in San Francisco, at one of the quarterly 
conferences of the city Chapters, a plea was made on behalf of 
seamen. During the discussion of the question of how to hel 
them, a young man arose and spoke so earnestly and so intelli- 
i, of seamen and their needs that after the meeting adjourned 

went over and shook hands with him, making myself known 
to him as a seafaring man also. It was then that I learned of his 
joining the Brotherhood. It seems that he was at one time the 
purser on a steamer running to Sitka. On one of the trips he 
noticed that a young man whom he knew in Sitka was wearing a 
little black silk button witha red cross worked onit. He inquired 
about it, as being a badge unknown to him, and Vanderbilt* told 
him its significance, and of the hopes and aspirations of those who 
wear it. From that time my friend began to think of the possibili- 
ties of the Brotherhood, and shortly afterwards, having gone into 
business in San Francisco, became an active member of one of 
the Chapters there. One night last spring, just before sailing to 
Alaska, I found him addressing a little body of men in a mission 
chapel in the lower part of the town with such force as to show 
plainly that he was possessed of the spirit of the Brotherhood 
and was making it felt unmistakably. It is needless to state 
that I found young Vanderbilt, on my first visit to Sitka, and 
that he was still wearing the button in bis quiet unassuming 
way. It was homelike indeed to see the red cross gleaming in 
another button-hole; and it was delightful to talk over Brother- 
hood affairs with a man thorecughly in sympathy with them.” 


The Secretary’s Desk 


A FEW months ago Bishop Talbot asked me if he could find in 
the Brotherhood a young man who would be competent to serve 
as a lay missionary in charge of two important stations in 
Wyoming. I thought he could and placed him in communication 
with Mr. Richard Whitehouse, a member of St. Chrysostom’s 
Chapter, New York City. About the middle of April Mr. 
Whitehouse went out to Wyoming and began work in Newcastle 
and Cambria, two mining towns in the northeastern corner of the 
state, and on the edge of the Black Hills country. It did not 
look like a very pata field at first, because the people, though 
warm hearted, suffered much from the hard times of the 
previous two years and were not in a condition to give much for 
the support of the Gospel. Moreover, they were not entirely 
free from the practice which obtains largely on the frontier of 
gauging their gifts to the Church by the esteem in which the 
man who officially represents the Church is held. The chapels 
in both towns had been closed since the last clergyman left. a 
year or more ago. Just before Mr. Whitehouse reached New- 


castle the Presbyterian minister had given up his work, and. 


within a week or two after his arrival the Methodist minister did 
likewise. Mr. Whitehouse was therefore the only man in town 
authorized to conduct religious services, and he a layman. 


*A member of St. Paul’s Chapter, Stapleton, Staten Island, New York, 
who is now living in Sitka, Alaska. 
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Nothing daunted, he set to work, cleaned out the chapels himself, 
visited among the people, drummed up a congregation in each 
place, secured pledges for the maintenance of the services and the 
missionary and gave them good hearty services. Gradually he 
got the people to work, formed a ladies’ guild and a Chapter of 
the Brotherhood. A couple of weeks ago, when Bishop Talbot 
visited the missions. Mr. Whitehouse presented a class of nine in 
one mission and four in the other for confirmation. A majority 
were men. : 

The Bishop, after looking carefully over what had been done, 
was so pleased that he wrote me at once on this line: 

“Mr. Whitehouse is doing admirable work. Few clergymen 
could have accomplished as much ashe. His earnestness and 
enthusiasm have won for him the confidence and esteem of the 
entire community I need and must have at least six more of 
your best St. Andrew’s men for my poor missions in Wyoming 
and Idaho. The places to be filled are for the most part new and 
unoccupied communities where the people are poor. The salary 
will be a bare living, say 3400 a year. The qualifications neces- 
sary are: 

‘1. Thorough consecration to the work of God’s Church and a 
manly bearing which will command the respect of men. 

‘*2. Some experience in Churcb and Sunday school work. the 
ability to make a plain, straightforward address and to present 
the Gospel in a simple and earnest way. 

‘*3, Positive convictions and a firm belief in the Church as a 
divine institution; a familiarity with her methods, enabling one 
to teach the people the Faith which the Church has in trust for 
the souls of men. 

‘‘4. The men should be Americans, or at least thoroughly 
Americanized, and neither too young nor too old. 

“If men with these qualifications desire to study for Holy 
Orders they can after a few vears, if proven by actual work, apt 
and meet, prepare for the seminary at our Wyoming University. 
Or they may pursue their divinity studies in Wyoming under our 
chaplain, an Oxford graduate.”’ 

Without a doubt the Brotherhood contains just the men 
that the Bishop wants. Will they volunteer? Remember that 
unswerving loyalty to the King’s work, robust Christian manli- 
ness, coupled with a good presence (these are of great importance), 
a thorough going belief in the mission and method of God’s 
Church, the ability to convey the Gospel message sensibly 
and earnestly, if not eloquently, and s willingness to work hard 
and live closely without whimpering, are absolute essentials. 
This is no ‘‘easy way”’ of getting into the ministry which 
Bishop Talbot offers. It means hard work and hard study for 
several years. But every hardship and self-denial will be lightened 
by the consciousness of doing one’s duty in God’s work. I will 
gladly put the right sort of men in communication with Bishop 
Talbot. Write tome. 


HAVE you read what Mr. Bakewell has to say about open air 
services? Since his letter was written, I have a note from him 
to say that the first open air service of the Brotherhood mission 
Chapter was held September 11. A large and well behaved 
crowd was attracted. There was not the slightest disorder and the 
policeman ‘whom the city authorities detailed was an unneces- 
sary addition to the mission band. Two familiar hymns were 
first sung, and the General Confession and the Lord’s Prayer were 
said. A short passage from the Bible was read. Then followed 
a brief address and three testimonials from men who had been 
converted at the mission. Many of the crowd followed the 
Brotherhood men back to the mission and joined in the service 
three. The street work was not without result. for among the 
dozen men who asked for fies at the mission was at least one 
who had been in the crowd. while one of the women in the crowd 
is now in a church refuge. Mr. Bakewell adds that the Chapter 
expects to continue the street meetings every Monday and 
Saturday. 


THE annual reports of the Chapters have been coming in dur- 
ing the last few weeks. There are not nearly as many at hand 
as there should be. Fully one-half of the Chapters, or shall I 
say secretaries, are negligent about what ought to be a matter 
of pride with them. I must confess myself totally unable to 
understand or sympathize with men who persistently ignore a 
polite request, proceeding from an office to which they have 
committed the management of certain details in which they 
are supposed to be interested. However, let that pass and let us 
look over a few of the reports together. 

One Chapter, in answer to the question ‘‘ What subjects 
would you like to have treated in St. ANDREW’s Cross, replies, 
‘‘The demoralization of small parishes caused by clergymen who 
take charge of them simply as a stepping stone to something 
better and leave them after a few months.”’ To this request 
the Editor authorizes me to say that while he recognizes the evil 
complained of itis not within the province of St. ANDREW'S 
Cross to treat of it. 


Here is a country Chapter contending against odds, but doing 
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it manfully and well. Its chief difficulties have been ‘bad 
roads and trying meteorological conditions; hard every day 
work and tired horses. Our members live at distances from the 
church varying from twenty-five miles to three or four.” Yet 
this Chapter of eight men regularly invites men to church, wel- 
comes at the services those who come, endeavors to bring men 
to Baptism. Confirmation and Communion, has a Bible class of 
eight members, works in the Sunday school. Its members have 
learned ‘‘ to love and bear with one another more and better and 
to put their trust in the Lord more completely.’”” As a result of 
its work there is ‘‘ a decided increase in the congregation,’’ while 
its plans for the coming year include a determination to put 
“‘more earnestness into our individual work and to form a boys’ 
Chapter.’’ Thoxe men are going in to win in spite of all 
obstacles. 


A Chapter with an average attendance of ‘' all’ at Chapter 
meetings must be in a pretty healthy condition. On the other 
hand, a Chapter of sixteen members with four at meetings is 
evidently sutfering from ‘fatty degeneration.’” If the member- 
ship were halved the Chapter would probably be stronger. 


‘‘ Helping the church by entertainments,’’ may sound well to 
’ some ears, but it grates on mine. It's a wrong use of the Chap- 
ter—a use which is bound to bring disaster. While it is true 
that there is nothing in the Constitution which prohibits that 
large class of so-called parish work which comes under the head 
of ‘‘ entertainments,” it is an unwritten law that a Brotherhood 
Chapter, as such, shall steer clear of them and devote itself to 
the missionary work of which St. Andrew gave the first 
example. Any other attitude is contrary to Brotherhood tradi- 
tions and spirit. Time was, it is true, when it was thought by 
some that a Chapter might well go into such work. But they 
were converted at the Cleveland Convention in 1889. Let us not 
go back to the old days. There is too much real, hard. serious 
work calling for sympathy, manliness and self-denial for any 
Chapter to go into the ‘‘ entertainment business.”’ 


When I read the report of a Chapter which suspends work 
entirely from May to Otcober, I find myself asking, ‘‘ What in 
the world is it a Chapter for, anyway 1’ 


“‘ Keeping the parish together ’’ is a very fair result of a year’s 
work for any Chapter. Nothing less than that has been the out- 
come of the faithfulness of the members of at least three Chap- 
ters during 1495. In each case a vacancy in the rectorship has 
come about. For one reason or another it has been impossible to 
fill it at once. The Brotherhood men have come forward, pro- 
vided lay services when unable to secure a clerical ‘ supply,” 
carried on the parish work so far as they could. brought the 
stragglers, who are so ready to fall out. when things are not going 
just right. back into line and generally ‘‘ kept things moving ”’ 
until a new leader took charge. One Chapter found that the 
parish was in considerable debt, went to canvassing among the 
people and raised the necessary amount. I do not advise all 
Chapters to aspire to the even temporary ‘“‘running”’ of a 
parish, but I would strongly urge that every Chapter, whenever 
such a crisis in the life of its parish occurs, be ready by work 
and example to do its share in preventing a slackening of parish 
activities and a general ‘' softening ”’ of parish life. It will be 
better for the Kingdom's progress, better for the parish itself, 
better for the new rector when he takes charge. 


Why should there be so many Brotherhood Bible classes with 
“no record of attendance ?’’ Is it because the number of men 
in the class is so small compared with what it might be that it 
doesn’t seem worth while to keep track of them, or is it simply 
another evidence of a failure to apply ordinary common sense 
principles? Whatever the trouble is get rid of it and put a little 
method into your Bible class work. Does any one ask how ? It’s 
simple enough. Appoint a neat. methodical, genial fellow, not 
too young and not necessarily a Brotherhood man, by any means, 
to act as secretary. A clerk or a bookkeeper will do admirably. 
Provide him with a good roll book; such a book can be bought 
already ruled and arranged, or if he prefers he can use an ordi- 
nary record book with rulings of his own devising. Then set to 
work to get information about the men of the clasa. Points to 
be considered are: 1. Name. 2. Home address. 3. Business 
address. 4. Occupation. 5, Date of joining class. 6. How he 
caine to join. 7. Whether baptized, confirmed and a communi- 
cant of the parish. X. Whether he attends service at the parish 
church. 9. Remarks. This will give some idea of the character 
of each man and of the class as a whole Record each man’s 
presence or absence week by week. But don’t stop there. Ifa 
man is absent even one meeting, unless the secretary knows 
some good reason for non-attendance, he ought to be looked up 
before the week is out. Here is work for the Chapter's visiting 
committee. Early Monday morning (supposing the class to be 
held on Sunday) the secretary ought to present the director of 


the Chapter, or the head of the visiting committee, with the 
names and addresses of all absentees, with a request for a visit 
or visits and report before the week is out. In this way men 
recently brought to the class who have not yet acquired the 
habit of coming regularly will be reminded that they are missed ; 
that rather large class who, like the birds, take wing when the 
weather gets warm, will be reminded that the class is going on 
in spite of pleasant days, while the men whom sickness has kept 
at home will take comfort in the thought that some one is think- 
ing of them. It is not necessary to confine this visiting work to 
Brotherhood men. Often it is possible to enlist members of the 
class who think themselves entirely incapable of living up to the 
Two Rules. They are willing, however, to drop in and see what 
kept Mr. Smith from the last class. So they do part of the 
Brotherhood work without knowing it and some of them develop 
into faithful Chapter workers. 


We have wandered rather a long way from the “record of 
attendance,’’ with which we started out, but while we are on 
the subject of Bible classes let's have a word or two more. And 
to go back to the roll. If the class is a small one, say under 
fifty, it will not take much time to call the roll. If the class 
contains more than fifty men it is best not to take the time to 
go over the roll at every meeting. Provide small attendance 
cards upon which may be written the name, address and date. 
These can be handed to the men as they come in and returned as 
they leave. From them the secretary can make up the attendance. 


The meeting place of the class is a most important point, 
but is frequently entirely overlooked. A pleasant, well-lighted 
and ventilated and easily reached room, with comfortable seats, 
is almost an essential to a successful class. Such a room can 
usually be obtained if a little godly determination is called into 
play. Not long ago I attended a class in a dusty, untidy, disar 
ranged choir room. cassocks sticking out of closets here, piles 
of music there, old books in the corner and dust over all, and 
provided with old-fashiuned benches which were not only pain- 
fully hard on the back, but were so low that an ordinary man‘s 
knees came uncomfortably close to his chin. And to top it all one 
had to walk up a narrow, unlizhted path and get in by the back 
door. It was a wonder to me that anybody came. If there had 
been an ordinary leader in charge there would have been mighty 


few to brave the discomforts. But the lesson was a rare gem in : 


avery poor setting. All of us have not equal capacity for lead- 
ing a class, but all can pay some attention to mechanical details 
like the above. 


Then try to make the opening and closing of the class attrac- 
tive and hearty. First of all be punctual at both ends. It is not 
honest to ask a man to come to a one-hour ciass and keep him an 
hour and five minutes, no matter how interesting the discussion 
may be. Get a man whocan lead singing and begin with a good 
stirring hymn. Say the Creed. Kneel for the collect for the 
day, the collect for the Second Sunday in Advent and ‘‘ Our 
Father.’? Another hymn. Then the lesson, followed by a col- 
lect and the closing hymn. Then, Brotherhood men, don’t rush 
for the door. Speak to that new man, tell this one who has been 
absent a few Sundays that you are glad to see him back. Have 
a pleasant word ready here and a hand shake there. In short, 
try to make the few minutes following the class a thoroughly 
enjoyable time, when men may be met informally and introduced 
to the leader and to one another. All this helps to make the 
class spirit strong. If the church service follows imme- 
diately, ask a man who perhaps is not going to church to join 
you and show him the hospitalities of the ‘family pew ”’ if you 
are burdened with such a possession. 


But some one says. ‘‘ Oh, he is drawing on his imagination to 
paint a very fine picture.’’ Not altogether, by any means. I 
know of classes, too few in number by far, which are working 
along most of the lines suggested. One I know in a large city 
meets fifty-two times a year, on a week evening at that, with an 
attendance that runs down from 100, averages about 60 and is 
rarely, even on the hottest nights of summer, smaller than 30. 
Neither the leader nor the Chapter will object if I say that there 
is nothing extraordinary about them. They have realized what 
a Bible class may be and are doing their best. 


Of course, all that I have said will only be of interest to Chap- 
ters whose Bible classes are open to all. I would ask Chapters 
where membership in the clays is confined to Brotherhood men 
to consider whether a Brotherhood Bible class ought to be a 
close corporation for the edification of the few, or a missionary 
agent for drawing in the many, some of whom, it will always be 
found, are unwilling for the present to commit themselves so 
far as to go to church. As for the Chapters like one of nine 
members, which reports an open-to-all Bible class with a mem- 
bership of ten, I can only say, ‘‘ Wake up and go to work.”’ 


Joun W. Woop 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Canadian Notes 


Rev. Frank Du MOoULW, of Toronto, who as a layman was 
general ivpatineel| of the Brotherhood in Canada, recently addressed 
the Brotherh men of Liverpool and Birkenhead, England. 


TEN out of the fourteen members of St. Thomas’s Chapter, St’ 
John’s, Newfoundland, are engaged from spring to fall in visit- 
ing He a craft in the harbor and in bringing men therefrom 
to churc 


Two Brotherhood men of Louisville, Ky., who spent their 
summer holiday in Kingsville, brought the work before the 
young men of the local parish so forcibly that they decided to 
form a Chapter at once. 


THE large Bible class in conection with St. John’s Chapter, 
Toronto, still keeps up its average of attendance, a very high 
average. too, for the size of the congregation. This class has 
always been a special feature of the work of this Chapter. 


WE learn with regret that the provincial convention for 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories will not be held next 
month as announced. It was found that the dates fixed would be 
inconvenient, and the convention is therefore postponed until 
further notice. 


THE response to the appeal for contributions to the special 
fund for the extension of the Brotherhood has been so far very 
disappointing. Only afew of the Chapters who made pledges 
at Woodstock have remembered them. This is not encouraging, 
to say the least, but is perhaps to be accounted for by the remark 
of a member of the Council that as soon as you touched a fellow’s 
pocket Brotherhood work took on quite a different complexion. 


THE men of St. Stephen’s Chapter, Toronto, have approached 
their rector with the suggestion that they would be glad to 
co-operate in a parochial mission if he believed that such an effort 
was advisable. This action has been taken by the Chapter owing 
to a strong feeling amongst its members that a large majority 
of the men who are even regular attendants at this or other 
churches take but a superficial interest in religion, in the Church 
and in her work. 


Some three or four months since a party of Brotherhood men 
from Toronto went one Sunday at the request of the rector toa 
village near-by to talk tomen. But little interest had up to then 
been shown in the work of the Church. However, at the confir- 
mation held there lately nearly a dozen grown men were confirmed, 
a fact which the rector accounts for by the visit of the men from 
Toronto. It may be so. But even supposing only one man out of 
the ixeive was influenced in this direction, the time was not 
was 


AT the meeting of the Montreal Local Assembly, held in St. 
Lambert, September 2, it was resolved to hold a mass meeting 
for men under the auspices of the Brotherhood on the afternoon 
of the Sunday during the sitting of the Provincial Synod. It 
was also decided that an evening meeting for Brotherhood men 
and others should be held on some week night during the sitting. 
Many men prominently connected with the Brotherhood will be 
in Montreal at that time, and deep interest should be aroused in 
our wor! 


THE arrangements for the convention in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces are progressing. The latter will be held in 
St. John, N. B., September 28 and 29, and a good attendance is 
expected. It is ho to give a report of this in the next issue 
of St. ANDREW's Cross. The circulars to Chapter officers in 
Ontario are out, and the various Chapters should be taking the 
matter in hand now. The Toronto men want to see strong 
delegations from ever ee in the province, and from any 
outside the province also, who can send representatives. Espe- 
cially do they want to see as many men from Montreal as possible. 


Helpers and Hinderers 


A CLERGYMAN, lamenting the spirit of party within the 
Church, called it with truth and force a real hindrance to the 
extension of Christ’s Kingdom. There are some who seem to 
take a positive delight’in laying stress upon our differences as 
Churchmen. und of entirely ignoring the great and vital points 
upon which we are all at one. Not Leva Vein this spirit leads 
to the saying of hard and bitter things of those who see a differ- 
ent side of truth from themselves. It has been the boast of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew that it knew nothing of this party 
spirit, that we all worked together, some in one way. some in 
another, for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom, and that our 
platform was common ground for Churchmen of all sorts. Is it 
not time that we in Canada, at any rate, began to examine our. 
selves as to how far this boast is justified ? We hear of cities 
with two or three Chapters who never meet together, even at the 
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Blessed Sacrament, whose members do not know one another, 
where it is impossible to arrange a joint Chapter meeting or an 

common ground of work, and where the word ‘‘ Brotherhood,’’ 
as between Chapters, is simply meaningless. Does any one 
imagine for a moment that this attitude commends Christianity 
to those whose lives we hope toinfluence? The world laughs, 
and rightly laughs, at the way ‘‘ these Christians love one an- 
other,’’ and is only amused at cheap talk about the brotherhood 
of man, when some amongst us show every day that, not only is 
there no belief in such brotherhood, but that the inclination is not 
wanting even to limit the Fatherhood of God. It is all very 
well, and comforting doubtless to our own souls, to use big 
words and high sounding phrases, but unless in some quarters 
members of the Brotherhood commence to show some of the 
charity and brotherly feeling they talk about so glibly to those 
who are working alongside of them, the world has only too 
good reasons for disbelieving altogether in any professions we 
may make. Ss. W. 


Books Worth Reading 


A New Programme of Missions, by Luther D. Wishard, with an 
Introduction by Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York and Chicago. 765 cents. 


THIs is a very striking little book. Mr. Wishard, who has 
had a large part in the organization of the College Young Men’s 
Christian Association in America and Europe, and in the Stu- 
dents’ Volunteer Movement for foreign missions, which has 
already sent 700 men to the front, has been around the world 
studying the condition of college students in all lands. He is 
convinced and makes a convincing argument, thatthe strategic 

ints of missionary attack are the student bodies of the world, 
ause they are most accessible, when properly approached, and 
they are most influential when converted. And further, that the 
best way to reach the students of the East is through the organ- 
ization of the students of the West for that purpose. His thor- 
ough study of the whole situation makes his argument of great 
value, and his terse, graphic style makes the book intensely inter- 
esting. As the Brotherhood has sent two of its members, both 
of them recently students, to the East expressly to enlist young 
men into Christ’s army, thie description of the field and plan 
of campaign should be carefully studied by Brotherhood men. 


The Mistakes of Modern Nonconformity. By Joseph Hammond, 
LL.B. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 75 cents. 


THE statement is frequently made by Chapters, reporting to 
the Brotherhood office, that their work is seriously hampered by 
the unreasoning prejudice of those who tenaciously hold miscon- 
ceptions of the Church. Itis not always easy to tell how these 
misconceptions may be answered and removed. Doubtless what 
might prove efficient in one case would be altogether useless in 
another. It is quite within bounds, however, to say that this last 
book of Mr. Joseph Hammond can be used to advantage in many 
a campaign of education. It is at best no grateful task to point 
out to people their mistakes, especially when those mistakes 
have to do with matters of religion. Mr. Hammond is not, 
however, a self-constituted critic. He has no pleasure in contro- 
versy simply as controversy. As one who has thought much and 
pee upon and has worked earnestly for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom, he has frequently been called upon to address such 
reunion conferences as those held in Grindewald during the last 
few years. He has not only strongly stated the claims and 
pane of the Anglican Church, but he has endeavored to draw 

rom dissenters their objections to the order and teaching of the 
Church. He has found that many of these objections are based 
upon entirely mistaken ideas, which he has tried to correct, or 
simple prejudice, which he has tried to remove. His method. as 
exemplified in this book of ninety pages, is most interesting and 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Hammond uses the phrase ‘‘modern Nonconformity ” 
advisedly. He makes it clear that those who call themselves 
Nonconformists are not the lineal descendants of those who first 
bore the name. For they were members of the Church of Eng- 
land, faithful in their allegiance to her divine order, but for 
conscience’ sake declining to conform to certain usages then 
obtaining, such, for instance, as kneeling when receiving the 
Blessed Sacrament, using the sign of the cross in baptism or 
wearing the surplice. The modern Nonconformists withhold 
their allegiance from the Church of England while they accept 
many of the usages to which their predecessors refused to 
conform. 

In speaking of the mistakes of Nonconformists Mr. Hammond 
goes on the principle that ‘‘If any reunion worthy of the name 
is to be brought about it can only be by our making a clean 
breast of our real beliefs, and by saying openly, face to face, 
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what we cannot help thinking. Of course, we must ‘speak the 
truth in love ’—a true Christian cannot do otherwise—but speak 
it we must, and the more plainly and courageously the better.”’ 
He therefore goes bluntly, but kindly, to the point, and declares 
that the capital error of modern Nonconformists was their seces- 
sion from the Church in which the first Nonconformists were 
glad to hold membership. And this was a mistake for three 
reasons. Separation was, first of all, an injury to the Church. 
Granting that the Church was and is corrupt, and that dissenters 
on an average are better men than Anglican Churchmen, only 
makes the mistake the more grievous. It can never be for the 
good of any society, secular or religious, to have the best men 
come out of it. This only means that it is left weaker and worse 
than before. Separation was an injury to the separationists them- 
selves. They taught others to separate from them on slight 
pretexts or none at all, and so instituted that long process of 
division which has been one of the sad features of latter-day 
Christendom. It has been a process, too, which has gath- 
ered momentum as it went on, till now we see several kinds 
of Methodism, Presbyterianism and all the rest. Finally, 
separation was an injury to Christ’s religion. It has com- 
promised our Christianity ; it has made it a laughing stock ; 
it has furnished its enemies with an excuse for deriding its 
claims. Especially is this true in the. mission field. It is not 
surprising that the average heathen mind finds it difficult to 
believe that the ‘‘one true God’’ can be the sun and center of 
the 143 denominational systems represented in the United States. 
Mr. Hammond then passes on to consider briefly such mistakes 
as charging the Anglican body with schism, declining to discuss 
questions of orders, maintaining a separation for which no good 
reason can be given, accusing English Churchmen of sacerdotal- 
ism and of persecution and proselytizing. 

The second and third parts of Mr. Hammond’s book deal with 
misconceptions of Church order and of Church teaching. Under 
these heads the author discusses and lays bare with rare skill 
the fallacy of such misconceptions as that the Bible speaks of an 
‘invisible Church,’’ that the Church is ‘“‘ an institution of man,’’ 
that the early Church was composed of devout Christians only, 
that the English Church is a split from Rome, and many others. 

Any man who will master the contents of this book and use 
them with the same spirit of charity that characterizes the author 
will have at hand a storehouse of information from which he 
will be able to draw the facts to show the fallacy of the many 
oft-repeated though oft-exploded stock arguments against the 
Anglican Church. 


A BOOK which should interest all members of the Brotherhood 
is ‘‘ The Life and Example of St. Andrew.” soon to be issued by 
the Young Churchman Co. of Milwaukee. It is a sympathetic 
study of the Brotherhood’s patron saint, of which the President 
of the Council, who has read the manuscript, says: ‘‘It is 
replete with results of thorough investigation. I have read it 
with great interest and with great benefit. I have admired 
equally the erudition and the genial common sense expressed 
in many of the comments and suggestions on the life of St. 
Andrew.’’ Those who desire to subscribe in advance of publica- 
tion may send their names and addresses to the author, Rev. E. 
P. Chittenden, Winona, Minn. Price, cloth, fifty cents. 


Summary 


Mayor Sutro, of San Francisco, recently gave $1,500,000 
worth of real estate to the University of Californa. 


A BUILDING once used as a Presbyterian place of worship in 
NewYork City, is now doing service as a bicycle school. 


A Boston philanthropist is to build 500 cottages for con- 
sumptives at a South Carolina health resort. 


A GENEROUS layman has given money to establish a college 
of languages in the new Methodist University at Washington. 


Right REVEREND HENRY C. Potrer, D.D., Bishop of New 
York, was elected national president of the Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate fraternity at its recent convention. 


THE United States Commissioner of Lahor has been authorized 
to make an investigation relative to the economic aspects of the 
liquor problem and report the results thereof as soon as pussible 
to Congress. 

BisHop TUGWELL, the English Missionary Bishop of Western 
Africa, says that the trattic in strong drink in his part of the 
Dark Continent is producing results which go far toward nulli- 
fying the efforts of the missionaries. 

By the death of Reverend Chas. H. Hall, D.D., rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, the city of Brooklyn loses not only a devoted 
religious leader, but a faithful citizen. At one time he served 
the city on its Civil Service Board. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


RiaHt REVEREND SaMUEL D. Ferevson. D.D., the negro 
Bishop of Cape Palmas, Liberia, and the head of our missionary 
work in West Africa, has arrived in this country to attend the 
General Convention. 


THe following figures show the work of our China Mission 
for the past year: Baptisms, 198; confirmations 97; scholars, 1,241; 
contributions $851.16. The total number of communicants is 
now 947, of whom but 26 are Europeans. 


Ir is stated that Dr. George Dana Boardman, a prominent 
Baptist of Philadelphia, has expressed his willingness to be 
episcopally ordained if by so doing he can advance the cause of 
Church unity. 


A NaTionaL Purity ConaRress is to be held in Baltimore, 
October 14, 15 and 16, under the auspices of the American Purity 
Alliance. Rev. Dr. McVickar, rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia, is to be one of the speakers. 


A NEw building is to be erected for the Five Points House of 
Industry in the lower part of New York City. It will accommo- 
date 500 children, and be provided with baths, laundry, chapel, 
schools, manual training departments, dormitories and a roof 
play room. 


THE Church Temperance Society, at a recent special meeting, 
passed resolutions heartily endorsing the action of the New York 
Board of Police in its impartial and consistent enforcement of the 
excise laws, and arranged to assist the board in obtaining infor- 
mation of the violation of the law on the part of saloon keepers. 


A CHICAGO paper, describing an elaborate service at which 
Monsignor Satolli officiated, informed its readers that he ‘‘ stood 
ona throne clad in surplice and coxssack and_ wearing a golden 
canopy.’’ At a certain point in the service ‘‘ he disrobed on his 
throne,”’ and later on ‘‘at a most striking and worshipful part 
of the mass, the celebrant and deacons were on the altar.’’ 


In Glasgow, Scotland, there is a company which buys up 
roperty in the slums, demolishes the unsanitary dwellings and 
uilds modern houses which afford comfortable homes for people 

of small means. So far its operations, which are conducted on 
strictly business, not charitable, principles, have been successful. 
It gives to the poor better homes than they had before at a 
cheaper rate, and pays satisfactory dividends to the stockholders. 


SomE time ago, in a speech on ‘‘ Reverence,’’ Bishop Coleman 
mentioned the fact that the compilers of the American Prayer 
Book altered the short exhortation in the Communion Service so 
that it reads ‘‘devoutly kneeling.’’ The English Prayer Book 
phrase is ‘‘ kneeling on your knees.’ This seemed to the Ameri- 
cans tautological. The Bee suggests that it is probably owing 
to this change that while English people kneel on their knees, 
Americans kneel on their foreheads. 


A NUMBER of the members of the New York Church Club, on 
September 8, informally met two young Armenian gentlemen, 
Mr. Herant M. Kiretchjian and Mr. Vartan Dilloyan, the latter 
of whom was an eye-witness of the massacre at Sassoun, for the 
purpose of conferring with them regarding methods of relief 
by American Churchmen. An Armenian Relief Association 
was formed and a committee appointed to obtain subscriptions 
for the relief of the sufferers. 


Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, president of the New York Board 
of Police, addressed the Tee-to-tum Club, of Calvary Parish, 
September 5, on ** The duty of law abiding citizens.”’ Rev. Dr. 
Satterlee. in introducing the speaker, said that during the sum- 
mer he traveled both in the North and South, and that wherever 
he went he found that Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign for the enforce- 
ment of the Sunday excise law was being watched with deep 
interest. 

Rogpert A. Woops, the author of the well-known book on 
‘‘Modern Social Movements,’’ will, during the winter, give a 
course of lectures in the Wells Memorial Institute for Working- 
men, Boston, Mass., on ‘‘ Modern Democratic Movements.’? Each 
lecture will be followed by an open discussion and the answering 
of questions by the lecturer. The topics of some of the lectures 
will be ‘‘ Early History of the Democratic Idea,’’ ‘‘ The French 
Revolution,” ‘‘The Aanerican Revolution,’’ ‘‘Democracy in 
England,’’ ‘‘ The Labor Movement,”’ ‘‘ The Unity of the Social 
Movement,’’ ‘* German Socialism,” ‘‘ English Socialism.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT of a New York religious paper points out 
the fact that though the Church of the Centurion, at Fortress 
Monroe, was originally established for the benefit of the soldiers 
of the garrison, it is now extremely rare to see a single soldier in 
the church at any Sunday service. The seats are filled with the 
fashionable guests from the Old Point Comfort hotels, while 
those for whom the church was originally intended are practically 
crowded out. Many of them go to St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church, where they are heartily welcomed. Very few of the 
men. however, are Romanists, nearly the entire regiment coming 
from North Carolina. 
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Illustrated by Scripture 


NOTES FOR BIBLE CLASSES ON TOPICS SET FORTH BY THE JOINT DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 


By THE REVEREND ARTHUR S. LLoypD 


Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, October 20, 1895 
Holy Baptism 
Acts 16:25-34. Text: 


Catechism: Answer to second three questions. Prayer Book References: 
Articles XXVI. and XXVII., Page 563 


In the study of the Sacraments many questions may arise 
which are profitless and dangerous because they take our thoughts 
off their practical import and tempt us to theorize about them. 
We n only keep in mind that they are ‘signs’ or 
witness of what God does through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Baptism is the ‘‘ sign ’’ or witness that God in Jesus Christ gives 
life to those who believe in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Not the sacrament but our Father gives life—the sacrament is the 
outward and visible witness of that Divine gift which we have 
received in it, because we have faith (I. St. Peter 3, 21). 

This sacrament, then, is the witness to us of the new life 
which has been given to us (Rom. 6: 3-7); and where we would 
have evidence that we shall be able to accomplish that which we 
have been called (Rom. 1:7. Col. 8:1) we have the evidence 
in our Baptism (comp. ans. to 2d question in Catechism and 
Collect for Easter-even). In this connection note the words of 
Article XXVII. as defining the grace given in Baptism. “It isa 
sign of Regeneration or New Birth, whereby, as by an instrument, 
they that receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church.”’ 
But the Church is the ‘‘ Body of Christ’’ (Col. 1:24). The 
ean baptized is a member of that body (comp. Eph. 5: 30). 

e are, then, partakers of His life (Heb. 3: 14). And this, not 
anything that we can do in our own strength, is our hope of 
being able to do what we ought to do, and what we desire to do 
(comp. Col. 8: 4). 

To emphasize still more the truth that the sacraments are 
witness of what God in Christ Jesus does for men, compare Arti- 
cle XXVI., wherein we are taught that not the person adminis- 
tering (so he be ministering by the commission and authority of 
Christ), but the faith and right reception by the person deter- 
mines their efficacy for us. And this makes clear the answers 
to the questions in the Catechism. The outward and visible 
sign—water—administered according to Christ’s commandment 
(St. Matt. 28: 19) is witness that as far as sin is concerned the 
baptized man is dead (Rom. 6: 6). 

But the whole significance of the sacrament, as far as we are 
concerned, depends on our own attitude toward Him who waits 
to bestow upon us this most inestimable gift of life. The pre- 
requisites on the man’s part to receiving the gift of which 
Baptism is the witness are repentance—. e., hatred of sin instead 
of love for it—desire to do God’s way instead of one’s own 
way; and faith ; i. e., the conviction that God, our Father, means 
what He says and will do it (Heb. 11: 6). 

If we turn now to the Scripture lesson (Acts 16: 25-34) we 
will find that what the Church teaches us is the same that the 
Apostles lived by. In v. 25 we see an illustration of what the 
Church means by “ Faith’’ in the manner in which these men 
received the events which befell them. Being baptized they had 
no thought of attributing their lot to aught but God’s guiding. 
This is the significance of their prayers and praises. 

For their sake, and their keepers’, and for ours, God gave 
them assurance that they were right (v. 26). And v. 27 isa sharp 
contrast between the effect produced on a man who knows that 
God is in his life and one who knows only material force. Broth- 
erhood men should be ready out of their own experience to 
show their friends that God, not chance, orders the lives of men. 

The solicitude of St. Paul for the heathen jailer ought not to 
be passed by (v. 28). It isa striking lesson concerning the truth 
that God’s honor, not our comfort, ought to be the purpose of 
our life (St. Matt. 6:10). The interview between these men is 
the point of chief interest. It may be true that the jailer was 
thinking about being saved from danger to his body when he 
asked the question in v. 30. But hardly any one but a scoffer 
would believe it. St. Paul treated him as if he was an intelligent 
man, and answered him as if he were capable of understanding 
what had happened, and taught him how to be reconciled to God, 
-as if that were the only thing worthy of consideration then. For 
this the Apostle knew only one way. He taught him the Gospel 
(v. 82), and the jailor received it (v. 33-34), and believing he was 
baptized and rejoiced in God (v. 33-34). And not only himself, 
but ‘‘ all his’? were ‘“‘ partakers of the benefit.’’ We see here 
that faith without the sacrament was not enough, and that 
the sacrament was made effectual by faith. 


Titus 3:5, ‘‘ according,” etc. 


Twentieth Sunday after Trinity, October 27, 1895 


Holy Baptism—Baptism of Infants 
St. Mark 10 : 138-16. Text, Gal. 3 : 27 


Catechism: Answer to ‘Why Then Are Infants,” etc 
Prayer Book Reference: Exhortation on Gospel in Baptismal Office, Page 246 

Ir the Church were an institution which men founded, Infant 
Baptism would be meaningless. If men determined the terms 
of membership it would be useless. But inasmuch as God 
in Christ Jexus ordained His Church, He determined who is 
to be received into it. And inasmuch as the sacrament by which 
one is admitted into the Church is God’s act, and not the act of 
the one receiving it, Infant Baptism is clearly the normal baptism : 
because the only reason remaining for Adult Baptism is the fact 
that a child has somewhere been born whose parents either did 
not know, or else did not value, the blessed privilege of being 
within the Covenant of God. When all the people fear God 
(except among those who believe that the Church is a society 
which themselves established) there will be no such thing as 
Adult Baptism; because all men will know that the Lourd’s 
example is the pattern for their children (St. Luke 2: 21, 40, 52), 

As to the question, Whom does God count worthy to be 
received into His Covenant, 7. e., to be a citizen of the Kingdom 
of God? The answer was given at the beginning, when He made 
His covenant with Abraham (Gen. 17: 1-14). As to how far 
Jehovah regarded the sign which He had given as of importance 
comp. Ex. 4: 24-26. As to the question, Why does not the New 
Testament give definite teaching on this point? It is because no 
one of those Christians ever knew anything else than that chil- 
dren shared the blessing of their fathers. All those were Jews 
and a Jew could not have taken in the idea that an infant could 
not partake of the promises (comp. Acts 2: 38-39). There are 
instances of whole families being baptized as a matter of course 
e. g., Acts 16: 38. Inthe nature of the case there would be no 
comment. Just as in the case of a proselyte to Judaism, the chil- 
dren were received with the parents. 

As to the question, How can one person’s faith be received as 
surety for another? comp. St. Mark 9: 22-23. St. John 11: 40. 
St. Luke 9:50, etc. If any would know why one person may 
assume an obligation for another? a sufficient answer is in the 
fact that if the child is to have a right character it will be 
through the influence of the Holy Ghost. Therefore, there 
is no obligation assumed for the child except that he will 
live right and for his own right development, which is his natural 
onteaen. 

o one desire to know how the subject has been re 
by the Church? There has never been anywhere any ailestion: a 
to Infant Baptism being ‘‘ most agreeable with the mstitution 
of Christ.’? Hence it is ordered ‘‘ in any wise to be retained in 
pag pte " 

e Scripture for this day’s study (St. Mark 10: 13-16) 0 
to be read with the thought steadily in mind that God pee 
and established His Kingdom on the earth, that is His Church 
that Jesus Christ is the Lord and King and Head of that 
Church. Then for the Scripture’s interpretation the Church's 
own teaching should be read (Prayer Book. page 246). In these 
verses it may be well to note how instinctively those who had 
been blessed by Him desired recognition of their children at his 
hands (v. 13). The fact that many to-day misunderstand the 
nature and purpose of God's Church, and confound it with the 
oganizations which men have conceived and put into operation 
will receive charitable treatment at our hands when we note that 
ae ee He Himself had taught misread their Lord's idea 

v. 13). 

When we recall the marvelous patience of our Lo i 
those whom He had chosen, and the kindness with once 
taught them over and over again the same truth (which is 
always for our encouragement) the phrase St. Mark uses in 
vy. 14 is very significant, ‘‘He was much displeased.” Was it 
jealousy for those who most_ nearly reveal to us the beauty of 
human nature as it came from the Creator's hand ? Maybe it 
was because His disciples had so soon forgotten the lesson taught 
them (St. Mark 9: 36-37. Comp. St. Matt. 18: 2-3). - 

It is to be doubted whether there is any one who would not 
exchange his Baptism for that ‘* blessing ” conferred with His 
own hands on those little ones (v. 16). St. Paul in his under- 
standing of the Christian man’s privilege and blessing in the 
Gospel new no discrimination as to age (Gal. 3-27). Note in 
connection with this lesson the heathenism contained in the 
common talk about the necessity for sowing ‘‘ wild vats.”’ 


' 
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Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity, November 3, 1895 , 


The Lord’s Supper: Institution 
St. Matt, 26 : 26-80. Text, I. Cor. 10 : 16 


Catechism: Answer to “Why Was the Sacrament.” etc. 
Prayer Book Reference: Article XX VIII., Page 563 

Nor the least token of our Lord’s kindness and consideration 
is to be seen in His giving to men tangible evidence for the 
great truths which He revealed to us. For example: His Resur- 
rection (St. Luke 24: 36-43); His Ascension (Acts 1:9); the gift 
of the Holy Ghost (Acts 2: 1-4). No man can measure the defense 
that this is to his faith until he endeavors to realize how difficult 
it would be to comprehend these things if he had only an abstract 
statement of their verity. In the same way, and answering to 
the same loving kindness, our Lord has given us tangible witness 
to the truth of all that He accomplished for us in His death. In 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Super, there is always present a 
witness that our Lord lived, that He died for us; and at the same 
time, it testifies to His unchanging solicitude for us (I. Cor. 11: 26) 
and His abiding Presence among us. 

The institution of the Lord’s Supper is therefore in the first 
place an historical event of most vital importance to Christians. 
inasmuch as we have in it a witness, which cannot be gainsaid, 
of the truth of our Lord’s life and the significance of that life to 
us. No historical event is guarded by the same indubitable evi- 
dence as the institution of this sacrament, inasmuch as never 
since its institution has there been a time or community of Chris- 
tians among whom it was not celebrated in the very words of 
our Lord, with the selfsame significance attached to it which it 
has to-day. And administered, be it remembered, by those who 
received authority to do so by others who, in their turn, had 
received it from men duly commissioned by the Lord Jesus 
Christ. So that if one ask: ‘‘ How do you know that Christ lived 
and suffered ’’ we point to this sacrament; or, ‘‘ what the signifi- 
cance of His death **’ we point to this sacrament; or,‘‘ What is 
the ground of your hope’?’’ we point to this sacrament; or, 
‘\ What is the assurance of your acceptance with God?’ This 
sacrament still is our living witness. 

But it is more than an historical witness. The Church teaches 
that it was ordained ‘‘ for the continual remembrance of the sac- 

_ Tifice of the Death of Christ, and of the benefits which we receive 
thereby.’’ St. Matt. 26: 26-30 is the historical record of its 
institution (comp. St. Mark 14: 22-25. St. Luke 22: 14-20. I. Cor. 
11: 28-26). And every word may be studied with profit, together 
with the occasion and the attending circumstances. The Master 
and those whom He had chosen to be with Him had just finished 
the pascal supper (v. 26). Then were there brought together the 
type and the antitype. The pascal lamb slain was the type of 
the death of Christ (St. John 1: 29). When our Lord broke the 
bread (v. 26) it was symbol of His broken Body: when He 
bleased the cup it was symbol of His poured out Blood (v. 27) In 
this sacrament there was a covenant made (v. 28). All those 
His friends became sharers in that covenant, of which His broken 
Body and poured out Blood were the seal. On his part it was 
an engagement to be with them at every communion, when His 
friends meet toremember Him (St.’Matt. 28: 20). On the part of 
His friends it is a perpetual obligation to personal devotion and 


obligation. Binding Him to us, and us to Him and all those 
who confess Him to one another. These two symbols, oie and 
‘or us. 


simple, have forever one significance, the Lord's deat 
ead this cannot be changed until He ‘‘ drinks it new with His 
friends in His Father’s Kingdom ”’ (comp. I. Cor. 11: 26). In its 
institution, therefore. we must at once look back to the Christ as 
He overcame death for us, and forward to the time when all 
things shall be subject unto Him (I. Cor. 15: 25). So that, if it is 
the ground of our hope in that it is witness to our ‘‘ communion 
of,” i. e., ‘‘ partnership in ”’ the death of Christ (I. Cor. 10: 16) it 
is also the abiding witness that the present is transitory (I. Cor 
7-81), that the Kingdom of Christ shall be established (II. St. 
Peter 3: 12). that Christ will come again. 

Practical application of this Scripture may be found in that 
it guards us against the notion that the evil in us is stronger 
than the good. We learn here that we have forgotten Christ if 
we yield to this temptation. Only of a man who does not know 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour from sin can it be true that sin is 
stronger than he. To be constant and joyful partakers of this 
sacrament is also an obligation impressed upon us by considera- 
tion of its institution. It is the mark of our devotion and 
loyalty to Him as our Lord and King, because it is obedience to 
His commandment. 

It is our witness that the fight for righteousness can have but 
one ending, because it is witness that He will come again. It is 
our witness that we shall never be left to fight alone, because it 
is the witness that His loving kindness never changes. It is 
our witness that we are one with all those who obey Him, because 
jt is the witness that we are in Him and He in us (St. John 17: 


20-21). 
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Twenty second Sunday after Trinity, November 10, 1895 


The Lord’s Supper: Purpose 


St. John 6: 51-68, Text: I. Cor. 11: 24 
Catechism: Answer to next three Questions 


Prayer Book Reference: Prayer of consecration in Communion Office, 
Page 235 


THE purpose for which this sacrament was instituted is 
definitely taught in the Scripture for the lesson (St. John 6: 
51-63). For though, of course, we may not declare that the Lord 
had in mind the sacrament He would ordain when He taught 
them in the synagogue at Capernaum (v. 59), still St. John writ- 
ing to the Church which had received and constantly obeyed the 
Lord’s command, would naturally preserve that teaching of His 
on which the sacrament rested just as in the third chapter of this 
Gospel He has preserved the Lord’s teaching concerning Baptism. 

With this Scripture as our guide we are taught that the pur- 
pose of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is to keep us con- 
stantly in mind that the life which we have received by faith in 
Christ can be sustained only by the life of Christ (St. John 15: 5; 
I. St. John 5: 12; Gal. 2: 2U) and the assurance that our life shall 
be thus sustained (I. Cor. 10: 16-17). So that when this sacra- 
ment is rightly received we know that ‘' the Body and Blood of 
Christ are spiritually taken and received.’* Or as the Article 
teaches. '* the Body of Christ is given, takenandeaten . . . . 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner.”’ 

St. John 6: 51-63 is well explained in the Bible commentary 
by Canon Wescott (see especially added note on this passage). 
While we will have no need to enter into the theological discus- 
sions which rest on this Scripture. it will be profitable to learn 
from it our Lord’s own teaching: 1. That we have no life with- 
out Him (v.51). 2. That the life which He gives is eternal 
(vv. 54-58). 3. That when He referred to life through death 
(53-55) even His disciples were disaffected towards Him (vv. 
60-61), which may well receive consideration because it is hard 
for us also to receive it. It may be well to note that this address 
is making plain that the purpose of Christ’s Incarnation (v. 50) 
was prefigured in the manna (Ex. 16: 13-16). When He speaks 
of His * flesh *’ (v. 51) He speaks of His perfect humanity and 
‘‘eating His flesh’ (v. 53) means appropriating that humanity. 
It is this truth which the sacrament keeps before us. We receive 
the impression from reading the account of the institution, that 
this event is the climax of all that our Lord did and taught, and 
the study of this lesson will not have been complete unless we 
have clearly understood the Church’s teaching as to the signifi- 
cance of the sacrament to us. We are taught that the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was ordained ‘‘ for the continual remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and of the benefits 
which we receive thereby.’’ There can be no more definite state- 
ment than that. 

That the death of Christ was a sacrifice for sin is the found- 
ation of the hope of a Christian (St John 3: 14-15). That it was 
‘*a sacrifice, comp. Heb. 9: 12, 14, 18; 10: 10; I. St. Peter 2: 
21-24; 3: 18. 

That this sacrifice was for the forgiveness of our sins, comp. 
Rom. 4: 25; 5: 10; 8: 82; IL. Cor. 5: 21; Col. 1; 21-22. 

That there is no hope for the one who has sinned except 
through the offering which Christ made of Himself, comp. Heb. 
9: 22; Isaiah 53: 8-10; Eph. 5:2; Col. 1: 20; I. St. John 1: 7; 2: 2. 

That this sacrifice will not, nor needs to be repeated, comp. 
Rom. 6: 9-10; Heb. 9: 25-26; 10: 10-12, Observe also the Church's 
teaching in the communion office, prayer of consecration. 

In this sacrament, then, we have an abiding witness to the 
assurance of our faith, so that we can use St. Paul's words (Gal. 
2: 20) without hypocrisy, because we make no claim on account 
of our own righteousness, but on account of His righteousness 
(Phil. 3: 9), and we have here a living witness to His willingness 
to impart that righteousness to us (Heb. 4: 15-16; Phil. 4: 18). 

We have a continual witness to our being ‘‘citizens of another 
country’’ in that our life can only be sustained by ‘‘ the Bread 
which came down from heaven.’’ Comp. St. Luke 4: 4. Col. 8: 
1-3. We have constant testimony to the unchangeableness of 
our Lord’s love for us (Heb. 13: 8). 

The purpose of this sacrament’s institution may be declared 
as our Lord's provision to save us from going back to the ma- 
terialistic ideas of life and worship which bad marked the old 
civilization. He had taught that eternal life was to know God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom God sent. He had taught that this life 
given could be sustained only by ‘‘ partnership in. «. e., participa- 
tion in”’ (I. Cor. 10: 16) the life of the Son of Man (St. John 6: 
53). He ordained this sacrament to keep this in our mind and 
to save us from the ruin which comes of thinking that we can 
do any good thing (Rom. 7: 18) and to constantly remind us that 
our life is hid with Christ in God (Col. 3: 3). Only misunderstand- 
ing or superstitious dread can make us ‘‘fear to come to that 
holy table.’’ As we long for vigorous spiritual life we will pray 
to be delivered from such bondage. 
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MANCHESTER, England, is about to spend 
amillion dollars in removing some of its 
worst slums and erecting model tenements, 
with adjoining play grounds. A similar 
work is already under way in New York, 
a large section of the famous ‘* Mulberry 
Bend,’’in the Italian quarter, having been 
recently torn down to give space for a 
small park 
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Freligh’s 
, i ; i Cc (A Phosphorized 
on Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
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Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
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LESS LABOR 
TIN THE WO 
Z SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 
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OnE of the many good works established 
by the University Settlement in New York 
City is the annual free art exhibition. The 
pictures are loaned by private persons, and 
during the month the exhibit lasts are 
viewed by large and appreciative crowds, 


J. D. Fowler, 


Successor to FOWLER & CROMBY, 


which in the aggregate number well over CARPENTER_*# 


100,000 persons. In rather striking contrast 
to these figures are those which show that 
the number of visitors at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for 1894 was 511,811, or for 
the whole year less than five times the 
number which attended the East Side Art 
Exhibition in a single month. 


Lincony’s INN FIewps. an open space of 
several acres in the midst of one of the 
most crowded and miserable districts of 


«_and BUILDER, 


183 and 185 Prince St., New York. 


Interiors Remodeled, Parquet and Inlaid 
Floors, Offices, &., &c. 


London, has recently been secured, after 

a hard fight of four years, as a playground 

for the people. 
AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Scaled 
lars, 6c. Wileox Specifie Cs., Phila., Pa, 


uiring money. ( 


them to suit you. Try them. 


ALVORD & COMPANY, 
; DETROIT, MICH. 


Coin MAILING CARDS 


For raising money for Churches, Hospitals, Socie- 
ties, and any Geeuripsion of Charitable Work re- 
theap and effective. We print 


Samples and prices 


Brotherhood Headquarters 
HE office of the Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
United States of America is at the Church Missions Hi 281 
Fourth Avenue (corner of Twenty-second Street), New York bity. 
Address John W. Wood, General Secretary. 
The office of the Canadian Brotherhood is at 40 Toronto Street, 
Toronto. Address Spenser Waugh, General Secretary. 
The office of the Scotch Brotherhood is at 107 Princes Street, Edin- 


burgh. Address Arthur Giles, ; 
e Secretary of the Council of the Australian Brotherhood is K. E. 
Barnett, 149 Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, N. 8. W. 


The tary of the Brotherhood movement in England is William 
Coe, 51 Gough St , Poplar, London, England. i 


Brotherhood Publications 
HE Hand-book of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Price 10 cents 


each or 50 cents per dozen. 
Report of the Council for 1894. Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents 


per dozen. 
Points on Brotherhood Work. Price 2 cents ; per dozen, 20 cents. 
Why You Should Go to Church. By Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.D. 
Printed for missionary distribution. 100 copies for 50 cents. 
i A form of service for the admission of new members, 10 cents per 
\ozen. 
A form of by-laws for Chapter use. 10 cents per dozen. 
Sacrifice and Consecration. A talk to young men. By W. C. Sturgis. 
10 cents per dozen. 
Qualifications for Membership. Hints for the selection of new mem- 
bers. 10 cents per dozen. 
Introduction cards for the use of members away from home. 5 
cents per dozen. 
Transfer cards for the transfer of members from one Chapter to an- 
other. 5 cents per dozen. 
The Brotherhood Hymn, ‘‘ Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,” words 
and music. 100 oo to any address for 50 cents. 
A Brotherhood Folder, with rules, recommendations, prayers and cer- 
tificate of membership. 1 cent each. Name of Chapters inserted for 50 
cents additional on each order. 


Badges 


HE Brotherhood has adopted two badges to be worn by members 
in token of their membership and obligations, and as means of 
fraternal tion. One is a St. Andrew’s cross of gold and 

red enamel, the other a biack silk button, with a red St. Andrew’s cross 
woven on its face. These are furnished only by the Council and only 
through the officers of Chapters at $1 each for the gold pins and 10 cents 


each for the buttons. Address, John W. Wood, Church Missions House, 
at Fourth Avenue, New York. Orders must be accompanied by remit- 
ce, 


From the Constitution 
BJECT.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom among young men, and to this end every 
man desiring to become a member thereof must pledge himself to 
obey the Rules of the Brotherhood so long as he shall @ member. 
These Rules are two : The Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. The 
Rule of Prayer is to are daily for the spread of Christ's Kingdom amo 
oung men and for God’s blessing upon the labors of the Brotherh 
e Rule of Service is to make an earnest effort each week to bring at 
least one young man within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus as 
forth in the Ng hers of be pote eye in youn men’s Bible classes, ia 
Basis oF Union.—Any or, tion of young men, in any F 
mission, educational institution of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh’ 
effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis- 
ter in charge, for this object, and whose members so pl themselves, 
is entitled to become a Chapter of the Brotherhood, and, as such, to 
representation in its Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn. 
No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 
and no member shall be elected presiding officer or ag ries to the Con- 
vention who is not also a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Boys’ Department 


HE Boys’ ent of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is under 
T the direction of the following committee : 

William C. Sturgis, Chairman, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Rev. H. N. Cunningham, Christ Church, Watertown, Conn.: v. W. 
W. Love. St. Peter’s, Helena, Mont.; H. H. Pike, St. George’s, New 
York; W. E. Manning, St. John’s, So cay yg Ohio ; George 
Robinson, Jr., Christ Church, St. Louis; H. H.’ Heminway, 
Church, Watertown, Conn. ; R. G. Leypoldt, Secretary, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Manual of the Boys’ Department, containing information about 
method of organizing Chapters and suggestions for the work. 2 cents 
each, 20 cents per dozen. 

The badge of the Boys’ Department is a silk button with a blue St. 
Andrew’s cross on the face. Price 10 cents each. 

A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per dozen. 

A form of service for use in Chapter meetings. 10 cents per dozen. 

A membership card with prayers and rules. 1cent each. Name and 
number of Chapters inserted for 50 cents additional on each order. 

Remittances must accompany all orders, Address the secretary of 
the committee. 
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All Brotherhood men should read 
VERNON STALEY’S WORKS on the Church. 


-—a— 


The Catechism of the Catholic Religion. By Rev. 
VERNON STALEY. Witha Preface by the Rev. Canon 
Bodington. 160 pages. Cloth, 25c. net ; postage 4c. 

The publishers believe that this Catechism will take a perma 
nent place in the literature of the Church as the fullest and most 
complete Catechism in the English language. It hasbeen written 
asa companion volume tothe author’s Catholic Religion. 

The Catholic Religion. (Sixth Edition.) 60th thou- 
sand. A Manual of Instruction for Members of the 
Anglican Church. By the Rev. VERNON STALEY. 
Price, paper, 30c., postage, 5c. ; cloth, 40c., post- 
age, 6c. ; superior cloth, 65c., postage, 6c. 

“The Church has never had since the Reformation so valuable 

a handbook of the Catholic Faith.” 

Expositions of Catholic Doctrine. Concerning the 
Church, the Incarnation, and the Sacraments. By 
the Rev. VERNON STaLEY. Price, cloth, $1.00 net ; 
postage, 10c. 


on gee 

The. Christian Church—What Is It? By JosErH 
Hammonp, LL.B., B.A. Paper, net, 45c., postage, 
5c.; cloth 65c., postage, 6c. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Francis B. PEABODY. James L. HOUGHTELING. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 


BANKERS. 
CHICAGO = INVESTMENTS. 


CHICAGO MORTGAGES _FOR SALE-—For the con- 


venience of investors we carry from $2040) to $590,190 of 
choice mortgages at all times. These loans are made by us 
after careful nsicoulgniion of the titles, the value of the 
securitics offered and the responsibility of borrowers. In 
transacting a business of over $70,000,000 no title approved 
by us has ever been successfully attacked, 


IN_ANY AMOUNT-These loans vary in amount from 
$500 to $50,000. and bear from § per cent. to 7 per cent. in- 
terest, payable semi-annually at our office, or at such place 
as investor may elect. The standard rate on ordinary 
amuunts, say $3,000 to $10,000, being 6 per cent. ; smaller loans 
6% per cent. and7 per cent ¢ large loans, on exceptionally 
strong security, 5 per cent. and 5 per cent. 


AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST—These securi- 


ties are ready for delivery, and are on sale at par and ac- 
crued interest. No commission is charged the buyer, the in- 
come named being net. 


INVESTORS’ INTERESTS CARED FOR WITH- 
OUT CHARGE—We collect all interest. and remit to any 


part of the country free of charge. We see that all insur- 
ance policies pledged as collateral security are renewed at 
expiration, and that the investor is protected in case of 
failure on the partof the vorrower to pay taxes. In other 
words. weact as financial agents for the investor without 


charge. 
_ ADDRESS 
164 Dearborn Street, - 


Chicago, Ill. 


Walter Baker & C0. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Gf PURE, HIGH CRADE 


<& COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


A fae On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


| INDUSTRIAL O00 


Pe | 


Me | bit } EXPOSITIONS 
some |) EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


CAUTION s In view of the many imita- 
= tions of the labels and 
wrappers on our oods, consumers should make 
sure that our place of manufacture, namely, 


Dorchester, Mass., is printed on each 
package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


—_—— 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd, Dorchester, Mass. 


HAND-BOOK 
OF THE 


BROTHERHOOD | 


= | EDITION 


OF 
_ST. ANDREW 


HAVE YOU A COPY? 


Of course you have not, for it has only just been 


issued. But you must have one, for it Is exactly what 


every Brotherhood man should have and should 
keep In a handy place. It is very similar to the 
editions of previous years, but it is UP TO DATE, 
It Is the best 
thing to put in the hands of prospective members. 


which is everything in these days. 


Send Ten Cents for a copy at once. For Chapter 
use, Fifty Cents a dozen. 


Address 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 
Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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C'4URCH MISSIONS HOUSE 
New York City 


Has more stories than any other weekly 


of its class. 


Harper’s 


Round 
Gable 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Besides its WASHINGTON 
SERIAL, it has two other LONG ones: 


CAMP HEMLOCK. 
FOR KING OR COUNTRY. By JAMES BARNES 


The Round Table Order has worth-while competitions—$1 to $25 prizes, all 
cash, for Pen Drawings, Stories, Poems, Musical Compositions, Nonsense 
Verses, Puggle Solving. Send for conditions before forwarding your work. 


By KIRK MUNROE 


A $25 PRIZE PUZZLE 


When I was going to St. Ives, you know about my meeting with that man who 
had seven wives. Weil, the man, wives, sacks, cats, kits, and the rest were coming 
from St. Ives, and, being interested, I sat down by the road-side and asked the 
party about their journey thither, And this is what the man told me: 

“It's a roundabout journey, this one from St. Ives, and queer things are to be 
seen on the way. Why, we came through a county in North Carolina (1) where 
nobody ever slept, and we saw on a sign-board this: 

“Be cordial to all your fellow-beings. Just cordial, and no more. Before count- 
ing them as friends, be sure you can trust them, and are certain of their true and 
generous confidence, 

very 99th word in the foregoing, arrange thein in the order in 
which they en, and you will have a good maxim (2). 

“We crossed a lake in Michigan (3) that belongs to a drum corps: a river of 
Spain (4) that school-clildren p on astnde a fence; a river of France (5) that he 
to be in prison; through a county in Scotland (6) that bald-headed people should 
f° to; and through another county in Illinois (7) that one could use to turnush his 
house with. 

“We saw an island of Greece (8) that wouldn't hold water, and a lake in Minne- 
seta (9) that wouldn't either, but you could play tennis with the latter. Beside a lake 
in Scotland (10) that is always the latest style, we saw another sign-board bearing this: 

“*E will not xo there. I don’t care where it is. If he asks me V'll say no, He is 
like a child in regard to wisdom, Why, I never heard of the hike! But I'll say no 
with pertect frankness." 

NOTICE. —C in words in this sign form an old adage (12). 

“Ariverin Russia (12) that is always all right was so high we had to be ferried 
across, and the boatinan tuld us this; 

“*A well-known, useful guide am 1; 
lam both far and near; 
I travel fast, slow, up and down, 
To naught do I adhere. 


“* Tin daily sought by rich and poor, 
My home's both low and high; 
I'm sometimes seen, and yet unseen, 
Sometimes in depths I le ' (13). 


“ Not being an island of Michiyan (14), 1 was not taken in by his tale, and guessed 
the answer quicker than river in Australia (15) believe I could—with so many wives, 
and river of Cuba (16) children, not one of whom is an island off the Mexican coast 
(17). One of my wives indulyed in a game of island off the Cuban coast (18), She 
lost heavily, and when I chided her she was as short as pie-crust made with lake 
in Iowa (1g), and she shut me up like a mountain in Utah (20). 

“This last happened only yesterday. 1 tell you, if the road fo St. Ives is as bad 
as that from there, you have uo envious journey. My wives have fallen to quarrelling. 
I sce one nver of Tennessee another, I must box their ears with the island of 
Australia (22) of nny hand. Gr ay, Sir.’” 

As T resumed my journ St. Ives I early found the prediction of the man of 
seven wives truc. Here 1s a sample of one of the juide-board signs : 

“Tonce was seen in water, but by substituting one verb for another I am now 
beheld on Land" (23). 

Do you wonder I never reached St. Ives * 


In this story are four riddles and nineteen geographical names. Clews to the 
former are ven, and the latter are described in the text, the catch being in the double 
meanmy of the geographical name. Four pnzes are offered for best aolitiona S$10to 
the first, and $15 divided according to merit among the next ten. Put your name, 
address, and aye, and where you saw this puzzle at the top of the sheet, and write the 
answers, one below another, numbering each. Post solution not later than December 
2, Hos. Address HARPER'S ROUND TABLE, New York. Only persons may send 
answers who have ro? passed their eighteenth birthday, but grown persons may help 
you find answers. Names of priz rs, with correct auswers, will be published in 
HARPER'S ROUND TABLE for December 31, 1895. 


A SPECIAL OFFER.—Persons willing to give 10 to 75 Prospectuses to as many well-to-do frmilies. and personally commend Harper's Round 
Table, will receive packet 50 Visiting Cards bearing their name; Rubber Stamp, bearing their name and 
address ; or Nickel Pencil resembling nail. Offer restricted. Apply early. 


HANDY BOOK, with Memorandum Pages and 1000 useful facts, Prospectus, and Prize Offers, FREE. Handy Books for your class or friends—if you ask. 


Trial, 13 weeks, 50 cents ; full year, $2. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y- 
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St. Andrew’s Cross 


GENUINE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. “OXFORD” PRAYER BOOKS AND HYSINALS. 


The only Teachers’ Bible made with 64 Full Pages of Niustrations. Many additions to this superb and complete line of 
More Light Breaking Forth ! f f y 
The Monuments Corroborating Scripture History. PRAYER ee a tc Parole iy been a 
All Bible students should be In possession of the latest discoveries In Biblical lands. warlety thal never been surpassed. 
See the new illustrated editions of the famous Genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bibles. Model! Bindings, Wonderfully Clear Type, 
All Genuine Editions Contain a Self-Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture Strong Paper; 
Proper Names. All the characteristics that have made the “Oxford” editions so famous the world 
— over, Including the Light, Compact, and beautifully printed OXFORD" India 
= wy == ( Paper Editions, 
i |No other Bible [| -nov of ne swe At Prices from 80 Cents to $20.00. 
j | contatns these ha ; 
| |New Helps and) s 
| / lilustrations | Hl JUST ISSUED: 


] | Ask for the? | 


iy 


New ‘* THUMB”? Edition— 
Oxford Thumb Imitation of Christ. 


oh ne Oxford Thumb Christian Year. 
If you it a handy, 1 t. Teachers’ Bible, with clear, readable print, ask 
your Bookseller to shew you the 2 ad “OXFORD EDITIONS. print, Oxford Thumb Prayer Books. 
NOW READY—FOUR NEW EDITIONS. : 7 
At Prices from $1.25 to $20.00. Send for Catalogue. Beautifully printed on “Oxford India Paper.” 


Just Issued: AN ACCOUNT OF PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA. 


With Travels and Adventures in Bashan and the Desert. By Dr. WiLLIAM WRIGHT, anthor of ‘‘ The Empire of the Hittites,” 
etc. Beautifully illustrated throughout. 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


“ ‘This isa handsomely-printed, well-illustrated volume of 304 pages, reciting the explorations and adventures of nine years in this historic land. Ita graphic, concise 
descriptions of famous places mow {n ruins, and its clear pen-pictures of the people that lve and wander over these lands are both entertaining and profitable reading.”—7he 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, Sept. 14, 1 e 
Palmyra is chiefly known for its ruins and {ts traditions of Zenobin’s iMustrious reign. To both of these Dr. Wright does more justice than is commonly expected from 


travelers’ tales. He has occupied himself with original research and the study of tnscriptions, so that his narrative has a very different style from that of the vapld, second- 
hand and tenth-rate literature of the majority of unprofessional travelers. Much entertainment as well as much information may be found in this modest volume.”—Newe 


York Times, Sept. 15, 1895. Noein te ban SS. 
J. MACDONALD OXLEY’S LATEST BOOKS. 
IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. | MY STRANGE RESCUE; 


12mo, handsomely bound in cloth, extra, and fully illustrated,$1.50 | And Other Stories of Sport and Adventure in Canada. 
“J. Macdonald Oxley knows how to write for boy It is. a fresh, bright, en- 12mo, cloth, extra, illustrated, $1 25. 


[ Vererone 
joyable book, and no boy {nto whose hands it falls will be will to lay it aside till he ee 
finished the last chapter.”—The Literury World. ne t “ Will delight both boys and girls."—New York Times. 


For Sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. New Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 33 East | 1th St, New York. 


Che Bible Study Union Lessons 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SGHOOLS AND BIBLE GLASSES. 


FIRST ISSUED IN 1801. 


Now used in the Sunday-schools of almost Translated by missionaries into Spanish, 
all evangelical denominations, and in Turkish, Armenian, Syriac, Telugu, Ben- 
all parts of the world. | gali and Japanese. 

Special Episcopal Edition 
WITH 


Service, Catechism, and Collects, 
Gdited by the Rev. D. FH. Greer and the Rev. Geo, H. WecGrew. 


The circulation of these lessons in the Protestant Episcopal Church has increased over er 
cent. during the past year. 


Rev. John T. Huntington, Rector St. James’ Church, ° H. H. Pike, Superintendent St. George's Church 
Hartford, Conn.: “I have been greatly pleased with the Sunday-school, New York City: ‘‘We have used your 
Bible Lessons edited by Dr. Greer. . . . he teaching quality ~~ system for the past two seasons, and are now entering upon the 
zs so strong in the lessons that a dull scholar who will not learn | third, and have found it most satisfactory. . . Continuous 
the lesson at home is obliged to learn in the Sunday-school class, | and manifest interest has bcen piaained: tn_the lessons by the 
either by talk or picture or letter. Zhere is as little mechanical | scholars, who, contrary to expectation, not only do the written 
and as much picturesque as possible about the papers.” | work at home. but like to do it. Fully 65 per cent. do this work.” 


For FREK Specimen Copies, Address 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., - 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


“THE CENTURY stands at the head of the world's periodicals, and its leadership in ideas, interest, and merit was 
neuer more postlive than it is to-day."— From a recent notice in the Baltimore American. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


With the number for November, 1895, celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary with a number of great beauty and 
interest, beginning the use of new paper and a new font of type. In this issue are first chapters of 


The New Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


All serial rights in this novel, for America and 
England, have been secured by The Century. 
The ‘‘Anniversary Number" contains also : 


A New Story by Bret Harte. 


‘“sTHE ARMENIAN QUESTION,”’ 
By Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 


‘* THE ISSUES OF 1896’’: 
The Republican View, by Hon. Theo. Roosevelt. 
The Democratic View, by Hon. Wm. E. Russell. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 

‘*The Painter Vibert,” by himself; ‘‘ Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and His Wane by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer; ‘‘ Mural Decoration 
in America,” with illustrations by La Farge, Sar- 

nt, Abbey, Simmons, and Dewing; a superb , 
rontispiece from Titian, engraved by Cole, etc. 


‘¢ EQUALITY AS THE BASIS OF GOOD 
SOCI »’ BY W. D. HOWELLS. 
Opening of the New Napoleon Series, 
«s NAPOLEON I., EMPEROR OF THE 
FRENCH.” 


With many other features of great interest, 


THE COMING YEAR 
of The Century will contain a great number 
of attractions, many of which cannot yet be an- 
nounced. Besides the novel by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, there will be printed 


VOL LI, Nes. 


MOVEMBER, 1695. 


THE CENTURY. 
|LLUSTRATED 
@MONTHLYe 


FIFTH eS 
NNIVERSARY 


Four Novelettes 
by Popular American Writers. 

A story of Saratoga life, by W. D. Howells; a 
novel of the American laboring classes, by F. 
Hopkinson Smith; and novelettes by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote and Amelia E. Barr. 

SLOANE’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
‘a masterpiece of historical literature,’ which, 
with November, reaches the establishment of the 
Empire and the most Bicuestie part of Napo- 
leon’s career, will be continued. 

MARK TWAIN AND RUDYARD KIPLING 
will contribute during the coming year. | 

K » the Siberian traveler, will tell in- 

teresting stories vied Mountaineers of the Cau- 


x b\e ? sh casus; 


PRICE, 35 CENTS. 


u e 
left by the young African traveler, . J. Glave. A 
id y! the leading writers of 
ion, and a number of novel papers on art subjects, will 
appear. Subscription price, o5 a year. Begin with 
ovember. 
TWO YEARS FOR $5.00. 

For $5.00 new subscribers can have a year’s subscyp- 
tion red ees with November, ’gs, and all th: numbers 
of the past twelve months from the ginning of Professor 
Sloane's Life of Napeleon. All dealers take subscriptions 
and supply numbers, or remittance may be made directly 
to THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW 


on Dutch and Plemish Masters. 
Electricity for Eve body. ah 
by Philp Adkitecn, roe tlnastratione $1.50. ace 
Lite in the Puileries under the Second 
Empire. 
Interesting reminiscences of a lady who resided with 
a family of the Court of Napoleon IfI.; illus. $2.25. 


By Rud: 
Stones, illustrated by 


nental Europe. 


Wharton Edwards; “A Madeira Party,” by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchelk ‘‘ Notes of a Pro&ssional Exile,” by 
E, S. Nadal; each in stamped leather, 5% x 3, $1.00. 

READY NOVEMBER roth. 
The Second Jungle Book. 


pete Bok 
ei by Mer Kiplion’s father. $r.to, 


Municipal Government in Conti- 


Send for The Century Co.'s 
BOOKS. (| 27. ce, 
© Fat Sieg ana Ser wockote, 
THE LEADING CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS.—NOW READY. 

Jack Baliister’s Fortunes. 

Written and illustrated by Howard Pyle, $2.00. 
Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 

An Arabian Nights story, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Brownies Through the Union. 
A new Brownie book, by Palmer Cox, $1.50. 


Fiction. B i i 
4 3g i y Dr. Albert Shaw. Invaluable to all interested in | St, Nicholas Bound Volumes. 
Woelng nchiy iluse rien is ey ert The Princes municipal reform. $2.0q, Th numbers for '9s, in two parts; 1000 pages, 
Sonia." a romance of girl art-life in Paris, ulia . 
Magruder, illustrated by Gibson, $1.25; ‘‘ Kitwyk Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. A Bo . 
"village life i Eichberg | _ New and beautiful edition, revised by Col. F. D. y of the First Empire. 
Ro ny lage, We in Holland, cca Grant. ‘New lates, new Guarsconss vols., 1000 A story-life of Napoleon, by E. S. Brooks, $1.50. 


Washington in Lincoin’s Time. $15.00. 
Recollections of Lincoln and other statesmen, by 


Noah Brooks. $1.25. 


Small Books in Exquisite Bindings. 
“* Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac,’’ by George | 


pages, cloth, $5.00. Fine 


Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book. 

A new cook book, with many novel features, includ- 
ing 150 photographs of dishes. Economy and the 
resources of the average kitchen kept in mind. $2.00. 


bindings at $10.00 and | tery Tales from American History. 
By Theo. Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. Fa- 
mous battles, etc. Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Horse Fair. - 
Stories of horses, by James Baldwin. $1.sa 


ST. NICHOLA 


HE twenty-third year of this famous magazine, recognized 
/ alike in England and America as “the king of all periodicals 
for girls and boys,” begins with November, 1895. “No cul- 
tivated home where there are young people is complete without it.” 
The program for 1896 includes a delightful series of letters to 
oung people written by Robert Lo Stevenson from his 
Cadionn home. Rudyard Kipling, whose first Jungle Stories 
a red in St. NICHOLAS, will write for it in 1896, and James 
Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, will contribute a delightful 
m to the Christmas number. Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
rador Jenks, John Burroughs, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Noah Brooks and urence Hutton are 
among other well-known writers who will write for it. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 
CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


The serial stories include “The Swordmaker’s Son,” a Story of 
boy-life at the time of the founding of Christianity, by W. O. 
Stoddard; “The Prize Cup,” one of J. T. Trowbridge’s 
best stories; a three-part serial for girls by Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, etc. “Talks with Children About Themselves” will be a fea- 


ture of the year. 
year. Full particulars in the No- 


{ 000 iN Pri 5 
$ j Ze vember number. Be sure to get 
this great issue on any news-stand or subscribe for the year. 

The volume begins with November ; December is the great Christmas tissue. 


A year’s subscription costs $3.00. All dealers and the publishers take subscrip- 
tions, and remittance may be made by check, draft, money-order, or express-order. 


will be given during the coming 
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FLOWERS OF SONG. Quarto. 96 
pares. Selections from the ts with 12 
ull-page colored plates. Clo’ gilt, $2.00. 


VIOLETS, FORGET-ME-NOTS, 
PANSIES. Three 4to gift books. 
tifully illustrated and 
cloth, gilt, each...........seeeereeeeeee 


GRANDMA’S ATTIC, TREAS- 
URES, AStory of Oid-Time Memories, 
i Nerse. By Mary D. Berse. With original 
illustrations. Fifty thousa copies have 
already been sold of this book. An en- 
tirely new edition is now published, con- 
taining eight colored illustrations in ad- 
dition to the woodcuts, bound in white 
vellum, with illustration on the cover. 
A very beautiful book. 4to. $1.50 


SERMONS BY BISHOP PHIL- 
LIPS BROOKS for the Principal 
Festivals and Fasts of the Church Year, 
(ith Series.) Ready by Dec. 1. Cloth. $1.75 


GIC DEFI- 
ING THK 
D NICENE 


FREDERIC 
h... $1.25 


THE WITNESS GF DENIAL. By 
Vina D. ScuppER. 16mo0, 154 pases 


WHAT ITOLD DORCAS. A Story for Mission 
Workers. By Mary E. IreELanp. 16mo, 854 pages. 
ANlustrated ....... cece cece eee ee ee seee eee eneeeete cena $1.25 

THE FARRAR YEAR BOOK. With selections 
for every day in the he Writings of 
Frederick W. Farrar. A 
Brooks Year Book. 16mo. 

MY TIMES ARE IN THY HANDS. Calendar. 
Twelve leaves (5x6%) with Scripture texts and illus- 
trations in colors 50 


SWEET NATURE. 
appropriate to season 


Landscape Picture 
$1.25 


For sale at the 


Our Catalogue of Children’s 


E. P, DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


CO’S NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


.. CALENDARS FOR 1896... 


>N 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


CORNER STORIES. Illus 
4to (7%x94), 12 color Plates and 
c- 

00 


cosy. 
trated. 
144 pages of stories and rhymes, with 
tures on every page 


OUR DARLING'S SURPRISE PIC 

TURES. Large 4to (10x13), 16 movable 
colored pictures, with rhymes. By FRED. 
E. WEATHERLY $2.00 


HUNTERS THREE; or, 
venture in South Africa. By Colonel 
THomas W. Knox. 1 Vol. large 4to, with 
10 full-page illustrations $2.50 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, The full stor, 
‘of his life and adventures. 4to, cloth, wit 
8 colored illustrations and a large numbe! 
of black and white pictures $2.50 


WLITCH. AND 
By CATHERINE PYLE. 
with very original 
is of the order of 
* Book of 


Sport and Ad- 


DOSS. 
storles for little folks. 


| trations and 128 illustrated pages with text. 4to, 

| illuminated board cover (10sdx Wa) issncaa sswesioee $1.25 

WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. SOMETHING NICK TO LOOK AT. A volume 

THRE eaten hx Gee den Card (sci) Cored and 18 aces of black a Sto with 16 Deend 
ms for eve! colored an n 

Farrar’s works.......... bares digi at eed baa 50 text. iiluminated ryoard covers (104 x 1b) 81.25 

THER PHILLIPS BROOKS C | COME AND GO. Quarto (7% x 9%), 12 transfor- 

Card (8x1 \ with Getetone tee wee pat: | mation colored pictures, with rhymes. Boards..$1.25 

Year from WOUMB acca: Hesaee, 46: aan ab0eG00us 50 TRANSFOR MATTER er cnr eA A N D 

MIC: b. ° of transfor- 

With many others. Send for List. mation pictures. dto (4 x 734), AS « scovscens 080 


bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


Books, Booklets, Calendars, and Toy Books, sent free on application. 


-  3t West 23d Street, New York. 


Altars »— 
Reredos. 


During the past two years, and in the 
face of very bad times, we have designed 
and executed more important work than 
ever before. Why? 
especially for the church in which such 


Because we design 


memorials are to be erected, and use the 
finest forms of MARBLE, STONE, ONYX, 


MOSAIG, &G., &6. 
Correspondence solicited for any work 


desired for erection at KMAS-@IDE. 


&R LAMB 


59 Carmine Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for photographs 
showing work in place, 
also illustrated 
handbook free by mail. 
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gone. Asan influence it will live for years in 

the minds and hearts of the men who were 
there. If conventions of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew were rated by the number of men attending them 
the Louisville Convention would of necessity be ranked 
after Washington, Detroit, Boston, St. Louis. But 
since ar.other standard of value obtains, this tenth Con- 
vention easily takes rank among the best gatherings the 
Brotherhood has ever known. It was not to be expected 
that the numbers of Washington would be duplicated 
in Louisville. Many circumstances combined to pre- 
vent this—the time of the year, the time of the month, 
the partial revival of business after two years of de- 
pression, the meeting of the General Convention, are 
some of them. Still more potent perhaps is the fact 
that the section of which Louisville is the center is 
numerically weak from a Brotherhood standpoint. It 
is well to remember that while a circle with a center at 
Washington and a radius of three hundred miles in- 
cludes 607 Chapters, a similar circle with Louisville as 
center includes but 169 Chapters. With these figures 
to give a proper perspective, Louisville’s Convention of 
four hundred is seen to be quite as large as Washing- 
ton's of twelve hundred. 

Wednesday, September 25, was set aside for the 
“Quiet Day” in the Church of the Advent. Rever- 
end Floyd W. Tomkins led the services. He spoke 
as a man to men whom he knew and loved. There 
was no preaching af, there was much talking with 
those who had gathered to receive his spiritual counsels. 
As one thinks the day over now, the full solemnity of the 
occasion stealsin upon us, and memory and God's grace 
seem to emphasize again its helpfulness and strength. 
The leader first showed us our God, in His tender 
love, then called on us to consider our sins and the wan- 
dering of humanity from the Father, while all the time 
there was the longing to return. Then the way of that re- 
turn, opened by the Cross, was shown, as at the hour of 
the Crucifixion, the men were called to meditation upon 
the fact that “Christ died for us.” Inthe afternoon we 
were bidden to think of “ Our Powers” and “Our Op- 
portunities”—powers which are limited only by the 
grace of God, opportunities which are as wide as hu- 
manity—while both power and opportunity come to 
him who is genuinely willing to serve. The whole day 
was helpful and strengthening because it was perfectly 
natural. There was no taint of morbidness, “ religious- 
ness” or cant. There were no extravagant statements 
of spiritual experiences. While the need of a well- 
ordered life was insisted upon thought was not turned 
exclusively in upon self, but was bidden to consider the 
needs of others and the opportunities for helping them. 
The day spiritualized our minds, mellowed our enjoy- 
ment in meeting again with brothers beloved, and filled 
us with a holy enthusiasm for the King’s war. 

During the evening of Wednesday and the early 
morning of Thursday the tireless reception committee 
had been busy providing for new arrivals from the four 
points of the compass, so that when the opening service 
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began at ten o’clock rather more than four hundred 
men caught up the processional hymn. And whata 
hymn it was! Dean Plumptre’s stirring verses, set to 
Dr. Messiter’s triumphant music, embody to the full the 
joyousness, the hopefulness, the determination and the 
courage which are characteristic of the Christ-life. So, 
too, the. lesson had its message as it pictured the cap- 
tive Daniel “praying and confessing my sin and the 
sin of my people Israel” and receiving from his God 
“ skill and understanding.” Then come the direct and 
eloquent words of the Bishop of Kentucky as he charges 
not the Brotherhood, not the Convention, but every 
single man, “fulfil ¢24y ministry.” Again and again the 
call rings out, “I charge shee,” till, as one man expressed 
it, he felt that the brothers about him had somehow 
vanished away, while he was left alone with the Bishop in 
the great church. May every manof us hold fast to the 
standard that Bishop Dudley set, not neglecting, on the 
one hand, the simple personal service for which we are 
first of all enlisted, nor on the other, seeking to confine 
responsibility and effort within the limits of any rule. 

The service over, it is but a short walk to Library 
Hall. which is to be the home of the Convention for 
conferences and meetings. As the delegations take the 
places assigned them, it is plain that the tenth Con- 
vention isof that composite, but robust character which 
those who know the Brotherhood have learned to look 
for. Many of the veterans are missing, but the younger 
and newer men, who make upthe majority of the dele- 
gates, are soon to show themselves as steady as veterans. 
They look like men who can endure hardness. Rising 
and successful business men as they.are, there is some- 
thing about them that proclaims their belief in the fact 
that “man does not live by bread alone.”’ There is nothing 
of the religious jelly-fish about them. Neither is there 
any trace of that still more hopeless character, the re- 
ligious fossil. Confident, yet humble, enthusiastic, yet 
reverent, virile, yet sympathetic, practical, yet spiritual, 
it may be safely said that they represent a type of man- 
hood which is the peculiar product of the undivided 
Church of the English speaking people. 

Whence come these 400 men who have for the four 
days put aside the concerns of their own business that 
they may think and plan exclusively upon the King’s 
business? Nota section of the country but has some 
representatives. Minneapolis clasps hands with Mobile, 
while the Golden Gate greets Boston Harbor. The 
delegates from Portland, Oregon and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, have traveled two thousand miles to Louisville. 
If we look ahead to Sunday we can hear them say that 
they feel more than repaid for the long journey. 

None of the thirty-three state delegations is large 
compared with those of a year ago. It will be of inter- 
est to the stay at homes to know how their states were 
represented and may help to a better all-round showing 
next year. Kentucky was, of course, far in the lead. 
All of the eighteen Chapters were represented by a total 
of 114 men. Pennsylvania was next with 53, half of them 
from the diocese of Pittsburg, more determined than 
ever to secure the next convention for their see city 
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Illinois sends 41, and good men they are, but one finds 
himself asking why it is that the Illinois delegation 
should be just one-third the size of that which went to 
St. Louis four years ago. New York is in line with 31, 
while Ohio is close behind with 29. The second divis- 
ion is headed by Michigan with 20 men. Maryland 16, 
Indiana and Virginia, 15 each ; Tennessee, 14; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 13, and Missouri, 11, close up this 
section. The rear guard is composed of New Jersey, 7; 
West Virginia, 6; Connecticut and Wisconsin, 5 each ; 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 4 each; Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, lowa and North Carolina, abreast 
with 3 each ; California, Minnesota and South Carolina, 
2 each; Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, Mississipi, Neb- 
raska, Oregon and Texas, one each. 

These are the men whom Mr. Houghteling calls to 
order for the opening session. The first hymn, “Crown 
Him with many crowns,” well expresses the purpose 
for which the Convention has gathered. Then follow 
gracious words of welcome from Dr. Burton, on behalf 
of the Church people and Judge Richards, on behalf of 
the city of Louisville. The joy of reunion is sobered 
only by the remembrance that some,who have met with 
us in years past, are now in the ranks of the Church 
Expectant. The delegates rise as the secretary reads 
the names of forty-two men whom the King has called 
away. 

ane luncheon the Convention settles down to the 
business of organiza- 
tion and puts it through 
quickly It selects for 
president Hon. John P. 
Faure, Comniissioner of 
Charities and Correc- 
tion under Mayor 
Strong, of New York, a 
man well known to the 
Brotherhood at large as 
the efficient treasurer of 
\\ the Council. Of the 

\| vice-presidents, one is 
)) the vice-chancellor of 
_ the University of the 
South, one is a Chicago 
manufacturer, one isthe 
resident manager of 
a large insurance com- 
pany, and one is the head of a division in the Patent 
Office,at Washington. The representative character of 
these officers doubtless prompted Mr. Houghteling to 
say, as he handed the gavel to Mr. Faure: 

“In these days, Christianity must be applied to all 
the relations of life—social, political, business relations, 
in order that it may be made effective, and in order that 
the Kingdom of God may be visible in the world. In 
that band of true men, who are to-day at the head of 
New York’s municipal government, there is none more 
staunch, more loyal, more useful in administering the 
public affairs of that city for the good of the people, 
than Mr. Faure He is endowed with Christianity ac- 
companied by a backbone, as you will doubtless have 
cause to learn if there is any insurrection or lawlessness 
attempted in this Convention.” 

Then the Council, speaking through Mr. Houghtel- 
ing, gives an account of its stewardship during the year 
and calls for higher standards in the words which fol- 
low: 

While this record of the past year shows growth and life 
throughout the order, the Council feels that the most encouraging 
things have not been those which have been more easily seen and 
remarked. The Council is more concerned with the actual 
condition of the Chapters, their purpose, earnestness and efficiency, 
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and believes this condition to be better than in past years. We 
are led to this belief by the almost universal discontent of mem- 
bers and Chapters with their condition and work. With a 
glorious and eternal object, and with rules which put into effect 
men’s highest duties and privileges, to be content is to stop and 
to sleep, while discontent is the symptom of an awakened sense 
of stern responsibility and high resolve. 

Then again much of this discontent is directed against ways 
and methods which have come in the minds of our men to be 
ends, and which so considered are found to hinder rather than 
to help us in pursuit of our object, the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom among young men. It is seen now, we believe, as never 
before, that all undertakings and labors of the Brotherhood must 
be tested by the question: Do they enable the individual members 
to personally reach their fellow men with the simple and single 
invitation to come and hear the good news of salvation through 
Jesus Christ our Lord'and Saviour ? 

The waning ardor of our men for mere organization, meeti.gs 
and machinery, means, we hope and believe, that they are awak- 
ing to a sterner realization of the true Brotherhood type: ‘‘He 
first findeth his own brother—and he brought him to Jesus.”’ 
It means, too, a despening sense of unworthiness to do such 
primary and intimate work for and with Christ, which is leading 
to heart-searching repentance and amendment of life. Member- 
ship in the Brotherhood is a sterner thing than it used to be. 
and we need not be surprised nor troubled if the order grows 
smaller and more compact. It may well be in the Brotherhood, 
as in the Church, that true helpfulness and conquest will be 
wrought by a purified and compacted remnant — unanimous, 
undaunted, and undefiled by the world. 

Men and brethren, in this vigil of a new year of prayer and 
service we beseech you by the mercies of God that each man 
examine himself whether he be true to his baptismal vow, in 
the faith of which the Church has signed him with the sign of 
the Cross, in token that he shall not be ashamed to confess 
the faith of Christ Crucified, and manfully to fight under His 
banner, against sin, the world and the devil; and to continue 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant until his life’s end. 

And as to each one of us comes the tender, searching question 
of our mother, the Church, ‘‘ Dost thou not think that thou art 
bound to believe and to do as thy sponsors have promised for 
thee ?"’ let the answer ring out: 

‘Yes, verily, and by God’s help so I will.” 


After listening to the reports of its standing com- 
mittees and disposing of certain matters of business, the 
Convention assembled in general conference on “The 
Brotherhood Man: His Motive, His Work, His Life.” 
E. C Denton, Robert H. Gardiner and Joseph R. Bar- 
roll, who had been selected to lead the thoughts of their 
brothers upon these fundamental matters, well repre- 
sented the younger element in the Brotherhood. Before 
the close of the session the Convention at the request of 
the chairman of the conference knelt in silent prayer on 
behalf of the brothers who were absent. 

‘Thursday evening was spent in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. The young Bishop of California, Right Rev. Dr. 
Nichols, had made the long journey from San Francisco 
that he might give helpful instuction from the stores of 
his own strong spiritual life to men who had come to 
prepare themselves for the corporate Communion on the 
morrow. Manly in bearing, direct and practical in 
counsel, tender in sympathy, stern in rebuke, he 
brought, as the King’s ambassador, a loving welcome to 
the King’s Feast, while he urged that none should dare 
come to that Feast without due thought of its awful sig- 
nificance. The Bishop’s addresses ended, he knelt before 
the altar and rehearsed the Ten Commandments, asking 
upon each certain searching, personal questions, and 
giving a short space for meditation and examination 
before the singing of the petition, “ Lord, have mercy 
upon us and incline our hearts to keep this law.” 
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Friday morning four hundred men knelt at the Lord’s 
Table and received the life-giving Food prepared for 
them by the Father's love. At ten o’clock the Conven- 
tion turned its attention to business with a vim that 
showed that if Brotherhood men could worship de- 
voutly they could also speedily settle details of Brother- 
hood management and policy. Business matters out 
of the way the conference on “Bible Class Work” 
began. Doubtless many of the delegates were asking 
themselves who is Robert E. Speer, who is to speak on 
“‘ How to Study the Bible.” It was a natural question, 
for Mr. Speer is not a member of the Brotherhood, nor 
even of our own Communion. It is a question, how- 
ever, that is not likely to be repeated. For the words 
he spoke went straight to the hearts of the men. The 
importance of Bible study, the methods of Bible study, 
the results of Bible study in the life of the individual 
man were seen in a new light. Mr. Speer speaks with 
a power of conviction and a directness which con- 
vince one that he must have been a tower of strength 
for old Princeton when, in his college days, he played 
on the line of the “Varsity” football team. Mr. 
Houghteling’s points on “ How to teach a Bible class,” 
were marked by that practical common sense which 
the Brotherhood so highly esteems in its president. 

As the midday whistles blew proceedings were sus- 
pended, according to Brotherhood custom, while Bishop 
Tuttle led the prayers of the delegates in the collect 
for St. Andrew’s Day and the prayer for the General 
Convention, soon to meet in Minneapolis. 

The afternoon was wholly given to the discussion 
of details of Brotherhood work in general and sectional 
conferences. New ideas for the old work were ex- 
_ changed and commented upon. The large audience 

that assembled in Library Hall in the evening bore 
witness to the general interest felt in such a present- 
day topic as “An Ideal Parish.” It was a six-sided 
foundation upon which, in the estimation of the pro- 
gramme committee, the superstructure of the ideal 
parish was to be reared. The work of foundation 
building was admirably begun by Reverend Percy S. 
Grant in a temperate but convincing argument for 
the free and open church. In the light of his careful 
reasoning the free church became less of a sentiment to 
be hysterically applauded (an error into which Brother- 
hood gatherings have sometimes fallen) and more of a 
principle to be patiently, persistently contended for. 
Dr. Stone carried the work forward another step in a 
characteristically eloquent plea for a loyal following, 
in the services of the Church, of the Churchmen’s heri- 
tage—the Book of Common Prayer. Mr. Sellers voiced 
the growing demand that the lay officers of the parish, 
the vestrymen, shall be Christian men in fact as well as 
in name. It seemed to be news to many present that 
in a majority of dioceses even unbaptized men are 
eligible for election to parish vestries. Mr. McBee, ina 
masterly portrayal of “ A Fearless Priest,” laid a fourth 
side of the foundation. A fifth was laid by the Bishop 
of Indiana, Right Rev. Dr. White, as he demanded that 
the free and open church should be the home of, the 
Book of Common Prayer.be used by, and the Christian 
vestry and the fearless priest receive the support of 
“A Loyal Congregation.” Finally Bishop Tuttle firmly 
cemented all parts of the foundation in an address such 
as only Bishop Tuttle can make. “Of the Catholic 
Church” was his theme. Blow after blow fell with 
sledge hammer force upon that spirit which conceives 
the polity of the Church to be “congregationalism 
tinged with bishops.” Parochialism in its narrow sense 
finds little favor with the Brotherhood at any time. It 
is likely to find less in the future. 

Saturday morning found many of the delegates 
again at the early celebrations kindly provided for them 
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by the local parishes. Who shall say that the.secret of 


the unity and genuine spiritual tone of Brotherhood 
conventions is not to be found in the fact that each day 
is begun in the Father's House and at the Father's 
Table? 

The time between breakfast and the opening of the 
morning business hour was used for voluntary sectional 
conferences. The feature of the business session was a 
spirited contest for the honor of entertaining the con- 
vention of 1896. Pittsburg and Buffalo are the rivals 
this year and right urgently are the needs and claims of 
each presented. In the end Bishop Whitehead and the 
Pittsburg men have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the Convention sympathizes with them and, by a very 
substantial majority, recommends the Council to select 
Pittsburg as the convention city of 1896. 

Following the precedent established at Boston 
three years ago, the Convention decided to appoint 
the first week in Advent as a Brotherhood Self-Denial 
Week, and to use the money so provided for the con- 
tinued support of the two men sent to represent the 
Brotherhood in Japan and China, and for the upbuild- 
ing of the weak and isolated Chapters. For the next 
hour G. Harry Davis skillfully managed the “ Question 
Box,” keeping every one on the alert and imparting, 
with the assistance of other delegates, much valuable, 
even if, to some, simple information on details of 
Brotherhood life and work. 

It is instructive to notice how easily the Convention 
turns from a purely practical to a purely intellectual 
subject, as Canon Du Moulin begins his magnificent 
address upon “The Mother Church of the English 
Speaking People.” With a master hand is traced God’s 
use of language in making known His message and 
working out His purposes. Then going back to the 
gray dawn of the Christian era, and coming down the 
centuries, the beginning and the growth of the great 
mother Church of the Anglo-Saxon race is pictured 
with convincing eloquence. The climax comes in the 
proud announcement that this God-founded, God 
guided and God-inspired Body is the Church of the 
People, the Church of the Poor, the Church of the 
Young Man. 

Back from luncheon come the delegates to consider 
the needs of the young men of other lands. In doing 
this they are simply carrying to its logical conclusion 
their two-fold vow of prayer and work for the bringing 
in of the Kingdom of God. S. A. Haines speaks point- 
edly and practically upon the Self-Denial Week—how 
it has not been kept, how it may be kept and what the 
results of its keeping may be. Mr. Speer, as a young 
layman whose life is consecrated to the work of mis 
sions, and as one of the originators of the wonderful 
Students’ Volunteer Movement, recalls to the Brother- 
hood men their responsibility to a// young men, on the 
ground that the man who is not willing to serve God 
everywhere cannot serve Him anywhere. Bishop Mc- 
Kim graphically describes the opportunity for the sol- 
diers of the Cross which the Japan of to-day presents, 
and asks the Brotherhood for “ more men like Evans.” 
The hearty applause with which the request is received 
is a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Evans, and may we not 
say, an assurance that ere long the request will be 
granted? Again the afternoon wasclosed with sectional 
conferences. 

Saturday evening the Brotherhood heard for the 
first time, from its president, the authentic story of how 
it came to be and what it started out todo. To what 
extent it is endeavoring to be true to its mission was 
briefly told by the general secretary, while one of its 
vice-presidents raised a high standard for its future 
character and work. 

The Lord’s Day naturally/found nearly all the dele- 
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gates at the Lord’s Table inthe early morning. An in- 
formal discussion on Bible classes drew many to St. 
Andrew’s Church, where the class of the parish Chapter 
was holding its usual session. For the morning serv- 
ices the delegates scattered to the four corners of Louis- 
ville, each eager to join in the worship of some par- 
ticular parish and to listen to the exhortation of some 
favorite preacher. 

Nearly three thousand people gathered in the 
Auditorium Sunday afternoon for the discussion of the 
mission of the Church to deal with the social wrongs 
of which men are complaining. It was a noteworthy 
audience, including, as it did, leaders of the social and 
business life of the city, together with many of those 
worthy and glad to bear the proud title of workingmen. 
All joined heartily in the hymn, “The Church’s one 
foundation,” the Apostles’ Creed and “ Our Father.” 
Then Bishop Dudley, as chairman of the meeting, set 
the pace for the appointed speakers as he eloquently 
proclaimed his belief that “it is impossible that that 
which is the Body of Jesus Christ can pass by uncon- 
cernedly, like the priest and Levite of old, and not seek 
to remedy any wrong—yes, any wrong that oppresses 
men.” Mr. Houghteling, direct and fearless as usual, 
went to the heart of the matter. He did not hesitate 
to point out the wrongs within as well as without the 
Church. The numbness of the social conscience re- 
ceived a forcible illustration in his statement that, to 
his knowledge, certain delegations to the Convention 
had been parties to questionable “ business’ practices, 
in securing from certain railroads concessions which 
could not honorably be made, in view of the iron-clad 
agreement entered into by the traffic associations. The 
one disappointment of the Convention, the unexpected 
absence of Henry Lloyd, of Boston, who was to have 
presented the workingman’s view of present social 
wrongs, was in large measure atoned for by the address 
of Mr. Speer. On short notice he forged from the 
materials at hand in a well-trained mind, an address 
which showed him to be no thoughtless observer of 
modern social life. Brushing aside-the surface ex- 
pressions of social wrong, he laid bare the root of all 
wrong conditions under which men suffer and die—the 
sin of the individual. Bishop Sessums closed the dis- 
cussion as only he can. Many men will be indebted to 
him for his interpretation of the social significance of 
some of our Lord’s words and deeds. 

When at half past seven the final service began, the 
Cathedral was packed in nave and aisle. The devoutly 
rendered Even-song prepared all hearts to receive the 
message of the “ Joy of the Gospel,” which the youth- 
ful Bishop-Coadjutor of Tennessee, Right Rev. Dr. 
Gailor, brought to the Brotherhood, as the theme of 
the anniversary sermon. 


‘To the common sense of men 
there has been only one object 
of the toil and effort and prog- 
ress of the human race. It is 
what we call happiness. All 
other forms of good and beauty 
are included in this one idea, 
the idea of joy. No one of the 
ordinary forms of pleasure for 
which men strive has ever been 
approved by our common judg- 
ment as being the satisfaction 
of our human life. I desire to 
say something very direct and 
simple to the men who are gath- 
ered here for the exchange of life 
and hope and faith and sympathy, for the expression and the re- 
newal of their enthusiasm in a great movement, whereby the men 
of the Church have been stirred to deeper conviction and have been 


set on fire with a higher and holier and more self-sacrificing zeal 
for the faith of Jesus Christ. I want to speak of the joy that 
we have in Jesus Christ. that exhaustless fountain of inspiration 
and endurance in every good work. 

First, there is the joy of hope and faith that you and I, indi- 
vidually and together, shall be perfect. ‘‘ Impossible!’’ you say. 
‘Imperfection is written everywhere in nature, especially 
in human life.”” And yet this hope-of completeness and perfec- 
tion has been the inspiration of all human progress. There is 
only one Man who could challenge criticism of His own perfect: 
ness by demanding of His followers a belief in His supreme and 
complete goodness, and also in the possibility of their following 
His example. ‘‘ Ye believe in God; believe also in Me.’’ ‘‘ Be 
ye perfect.”” Only the Perfect One could demand that of other 
men. And that became the first principle of His disciples, and 
the joy of Christendom, a joy which transfigured pain and sor- 
row and loss, and opened a glorious vision of perfected manhood. 
and perfected life. 

Secondly, there is the joy of forgiveness and salvation from 
sin. Sin is not simply our mistake, but our rebellion against 
God. As sinners we must come to God, and as sinners we must 
be forgiven. The joy of forgiveness is the ‘‘joy unspeakable 
and full of glory,’’ of which the Apostle speaks. 

There is another joy of the Gospel which supplements these 
—the joy of love. There is no joy that can come to the human 
heart like the joy that comes from the exercise of love. It is 
one thing to trust in the love of God, and another thing to be 
able to say that we really love God. This is the special lesson 
for the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and for all Christians, to 
endeavor to understand the great power of love as the expression 
of all that is highest and truest in the religion of Christ. The 
great joy of Christ came from the fact that He had led that life, 
majestic in its perfection, by which He had accomplished re- 
demption, and through which thereafter there was for man 
the possibility of power, of happiness, of joy, of eternal life, 
through the love of God in Jesus Christ. What a joy that was! 
and what a completion of life was the life that was made perfect 
by sacrifice! There is no other way than that by which you and 
I may approach that same manhood, that same blessing. 

It has been said that the difference between the Christian 
Gospel and the world's gospel is that the world’s gospel pretends 
to make people better by enlightening them, and the Christian 
Gospel undertakes to enlighten people by making them better. 
It is this fundamental principle for which this Brotherhood 
stands. The Church is first holy, and then catholic; according 
to the Apostle, grace precedes knowledge. 

The Brotherhood is, above all, it seems to me, practical and 
devotional. It must stand for things that represent the practi- 
cal life of men. The trials, the contests, the efforts, the failures 
of men; the cruelty, the meanness, the selfishness; the gambling 
that maddens, the sensuality that brutalizes; the widespread 
covetousness that is feeding on the blood of men —these are the 
things that should interest us. We must fight for that which 
lifts men up and against that which drags them down. ‘‘ Who 
is equal to these things’’’ How easy would be failure, had we 
not this ground of hope! But in His name, I pray you, let 
every man that names the Name of Jesus Christ be ready to raise 
his voice for the Faith of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ who for the joy that. 
was set; before Him endured the Cross, despising the shame.”’ 


After the recessional had been sung, Bishop Tuttle 
took his place in the choir to conduct the farewell serv- 
ice. In solemn tones he named one by one the men 
who had been chosen to say just a brief parting word 
to brother men. At last the Bishop’s turn came to say 
the final good-bye. With evident emotion he gathered, 
as one delegate expressed it, the whole body of men to 
his great heart of love and warmed themthere. Gloriain 
Excelsis rang out in a fashion to make one ask, What 
cannot be done by men who can sing like that? Then 
the General Thanksgiving, the blessing of the great 
Bishop and the Convention of 1895 was a precious and 
soul-stirring memory. 
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BY THE RIGHT REVEREND THOMAS UNDERWOOD DUDLEY, D.D., BISHOP OF KENTUCKY 


A Charge to the Tenth Annual Convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, delivered in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Louisville, September 26, 1895 


BID you welcome, with 
all my heart, brothers 
of St. Andrew, to our 

city and to our homes. 
In the name of the people 
of Louisville and of ail 
Kentucky, I thank you that 
hither you have come to 
_ hold your annual Council. 
’ And I lift up my prayer to 
our Father in the words of 
the great Apostle, “that I 
with you may becomforted 
in you, each of us by the 
other’s faith, both yours 
and mine.” 

You have bidden me, your elder in the one house- 
hold and family, to speak words of exhortation, of coun- 
sel, of warning, to the great company of young men “in 
whom the word of God abideth.” Nay, to speak a 
“charge” to the crusaders, the cross-wearers who are 
gone forth, not to win from the unbeliever the sepulchre 
wherein the dead Jesus did sleep, but the souls of men 
_—all men—wherein the living Christ may dwell. 


As herald you bid me draw near and speak, and 
straightway my mind hurries back along the path of the 
centuries to the festal day upon the great Isthmus, when 
all Greece was gathered for the contests of her young 
men. The course is plainly marked; on either hand 
the seats mount one upon another, and are crowded with 
the brave and the fair, who are come up to see the strug- 
gle. The racers stand in their harness, all ready for the 
trumpet blast which shall send them off. Every super- 
fluous trapping of luxury has beentorn away. Stripped 
for the struggle they stand, and the glorious beauty of 
splendid physical condition, the result of the weeks and 
months of painful training, shines forth from toughened 
muscles, and from flesh compact and firm. Listen to 
the voice of the herald, as he runs to and fro, proclaim- 
ing the rules of the running. Mark that the laurel 
wreath of renown, the assured immortality of Isthmian 
victory, is offered as the reward of individual courage, 
of individual persistency, of individual endurance, of 
individual success. And I can hear the words 
of an old Hebrew, a man of Tarsus, a citizen of 


Rome, who stands and looks upon the racers. 
He beholds them tripping over some unnoticed 
obstacle; he sees how they turn, aside from 


30 
the blandishments which invite them to tarry a moment 
and rest; how they stop their ears that they may not 
hear the sweet voices summoning to abandon the vain 
pursuit and to be content in obscurity with those who 
call ; how the bodies of fallen rivals cannot arrest the 
eager feet which spurn the earth they tread, and how at 
last the victor, panting, speechless, breathless,touches the 
goal which his eye has never failed to seek. Hear the old 
man, the herald of a greater course, whereon he declares 
that not one, but all who strive honestly may be crowned, 
where the crown is not of perishing leaves, but incor- 
ruptible ; hear him as he cries to all men in all time, to 
you and to me to-day : “So run—even as these victori- 
ous Grecians ran, with courage, with patience, with self- 
sacrificing endurance—so run that ye may obtain.” 

But the very word ‘ charge,’”’ which you give as 
the description of my discourse brings up still an- 
other memory of that far away time. A young man is 
sitting in solitude in the midst of a great city wherein 
he is almost a stranger. More than a year before, his 
aged friend and master had left him there to be the 
leader and guide of the little band whom that master 
had gathered into the despised Church of the Nazarene. 
Now a letter has come from that beloved Apostle. It 
was written in a Roman prison by a hand chained to a 
soldier who guarded the prisoner, condemned to die. 
The young man is reading this last word he shall ever 
receive from him to whom he owes all his hope in life 
and in death. He has read the story of the vision 
which has come to the eyes of the seer, now ready to 
depart, that persecution and the sword are ready to 
assail the young child, the infant Church, and take 
away its life ; and worse, that in no long time enemies 
within shall arise, mightier, perhaps. to destroy, than 
the unbelieving tyrant without, men who shall seek to 
explain away the essential mysteries of the holy faith, 
men who shall sharpen their own opinions into wedges 
to divide the one Body, who shall proclaim a creedless, 
Christless Christianity. Are there tears in the eyes that 
look upon the writing, and do the hands tremble that 
grasp the parchment scroll, as Timothy remembers that 
“his head is to be taken away,” and that he must stand 
as ruler and commander of his people when these great 
tribulations shall befall the Church? Nay, come weal 
or woe, come failure or success, come life or death, the 
soldier of Jesus must stand firm, and his heart is thrill- 
ing with renewed courage as he reads, “I charge thee, 
in the sight of God, and of Christ Jesus, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead, and by His appearing and His 
Kingdom ; preach the word; be instant in season, out 
of season ; bring to the proof, rebuke, exhort, with all 
long suffering and teaching. Be thou sober in 
all things, suffer hardship, do the work of an evangelist, 
fulfil thy ministry ” 

I bid you mark, my brother men, that the charge is 
addressed in each case by the great herald to the indi- 
vidual. “I charge ¢4ee, son Timothy,’—and not to the 
assembled Church, not the body divinely constituted, 
whereof thou art Apostle, Angel, Bishop, representa- 
tive head. Nay, I charge ¢Ace fulfil the task appointed 
thee. “So run,” he writes to the members of the Church 
at Corinth, pointing them to the example of the athletes 
on the plain close by their city, so run, cach one of you 
in your Christian course, as did those men who gained 
the olive wreath, orthe garland of pine leaves. Such is 
the charge that I am come, in the King’s name, to speak 
to-day, to ¢iee, to THEE my brother, and not to the or- 
ganization of which thou art member, because such 
exhortation of the individual is always and everywhere 
the Spirit’s utterance ; because always and everywhere 
the danger is that the individual shall be content to 
rest in the consciousness of life through union with the 
body, and fail to intensify that life of the body, and his 


. with the Lord of Life. 
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own joyous vitality, by the exercise of the ministry 
which he, and he alone, is appointed to perform. 

Let no man misunderstand me to deny, orin any sense 
toseem to impugn, the essential corporate life of the Lord’s 
Body, the Church. Nay, let us never fail to praise Him 
that in our Baptism we are buried with Him; that 
united thus to Him we are risen again to new life. All 
glory be to God, that His blessed Son, because He 
knows whatisin man, because He knows our necessities 
before we ask, and our ignorance in asking, hath estab- 
lished in His Church sacraments to be “ not only badges 
or tokens of Christian men’s profession, but sure wit- 
nesses and effectual signs of grace, and God’s good will 
toward us, by the which He doth work invisibly in us, 
and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and con- 
firm our Faith in Him” All glory be to God that “ Bap- 
tism is not only a sign of profession and mark of differ- 
ence whereby Christian men are discerned from others 
that be not christened, but is also a sign of Regenera- 
tion or New Birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they 
that receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church; 
the promises of the forgiveness of sin and of our adop- 
tion to be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost are visibly 
signed and sealed ; Faith is confirmed and Grace in- 
creased by virtue of prayer unto God.” 

All glory be to God that “the Supper of the Lord is 
not only a sign of the love that Christians ought to have 
among themselves one to another, but rather it is a Sac- 
rament of our Redemption by Christ's death, insomuch 
that to such as rightly, worthily and with faith receive 
the same, the Bread which we break is a partaking of 
the Body of Christ; and likewise the Cup of Blessing 
is a partaking of the Blood of Christ.” Yes, whatever 
be our theory of the operation of God in His own ordi- 
nances, we are sure that these ordinances are realities 
and not fictions, and in men who worthily receive them 
do“ have a wholesome effect or operation.” What profit 
hath the Christian, the baptized man? Much, every 
way. He has been grafted into the living vine and the 
new life, the risen life, the life of the everliving, glori- 
fied Man, shall be, nay, is, his life, except he close the 
windows of his spirit that the air of heaven may not 
penetrate ; except he clog his veins that the stream from 
the great heart of Jesus cannot enter therein. 

And yet I repeat, while this is true, gloriously true, 
incontestably true, is not the danger great that I rest 
content in the sweet remembrance that long years ago 
my mother’s love did thus unite me to Christ; that in 
my buovant youth I did gladly, proudly stand up before 
men and put on the toga of my Christian manhood, did 
ratify my vows of service and did receive -the seal of 
Contirmation ; nay, again and again, I have knelt at some 
Holy Table and received the pledge, the token of union 
I move with the Church’s move- 
ment, I live in the Church’s life. My voice is ever heard 
in the anthem of her praise and my due devotion ever 
finds its place upon the bason of her alms. Her ancient 
creed is my fullest belief and I run not to and fro in fol- 
lowing of every new flag of religious opinion. Her pre- 
scription of worship, in quantity and quality, is all-satis- 
fying to my spirit and I can contentedly forego the 
multiplied activities, devotional and benevolent, which 
the bustling age-spirit in the Church, as in the world, 
has devised. 

Do I thus speak? MHearken, oh, my soul. to the 
words of the Apostle, which come ringing down the 
ages: “I charge thee, THEE, endure afflictions, fulfil try 
ministry.” Look, oh, my soul, upon the agonizing con- 
test on the Corinthian race-course, and hear the same 
Apostle cry to thee: “So run—yes, run after that fash- 
ion if thou wouldst obtain the crown of righteousness 
that fadeth not away.” 

Yes, the head of the body/may_be_rejoicingly satis- 
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fied that he is member of the body, and its head ; that 
he shares its life, and is partaker of its corporate activ- 
ity, while all forgetful that to the head of the body 
belong duties, responsibilities, ministrations, which no 
other member can discharge. The bishop or the rector 
or the Brotherhood officer may sit enthroned in idle, 
comfortable, useless eminence, happy in the position of 
prominence and the appearance of useful leadership, 
‘carried along by the body, but careless and neglectful 
of the peculiar functions which no other member can 
perform, and apparently unconscious that his failure is 
the ample explanation of the feeble life of the body. 
But, alas, too often the head must do the heart’s work 
as well, and be ever sending forth new blood, new in- 
spiration, new life, into the members, because, forsooth, 
the assurance of union with the body is so satisfying 
that the hand is never lifted to do its appointed work ; 
and the feet which should be hurrying to fulfil the 
head’s command, nay, obeying the very instinct of serv- 
ice which is born of the Spirit, are crossed in indolent 
unconcern. The herald, the preacher, cries unto each 
and every member of the one Body, the Church: I 
charge thee, be thy place the head, the hand, the foot, 
I charge thee, in the sight of God and of Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead, and by His 
appearing and His Kingdom, be instant in season, out 
of season, fulfil thy ministry, whatever it be. Because, 
mark it, no matter how great be the inherent corporate 
life, the body cannot accomplish its fullest, best result, 
except that every member, animated by the one life, 
shall in earnest co-operation with every other member, 
render the service which he alone can render. 

The history of the Church of Christ, and I may add, 
of almost every organization within that Church, for 
the accomplishment of some particular Christian pur- 
pose, is full of warning of the danger lest individual en- 
thusiasm die by its immersion in the increased corporate 
life of the enlarged community. Is this danger 
threatening our new Brotherhood, whose members are 
crowding this venerable church to-day to keep its annual 
festival? Surely it is the province of your preacher to 
ask this question, and just as surely, if such danger be 
confronting us, the defense is found in the words which 
I may dare to call my text. “I charge thee, THEE, each 
and every individual brother, fulfil ‘Ay ministry.” 

The Brotherhood is grown in a decade of years from 
a little handful in one parish to a great multitude in 
many hundred parishes. The simple service of courteous 
invitation of a stranger into the Lord’s house, has devel- 
oped into a manifold activity providing instruction for 
the spiritually ignorant, and even homes for the young 
Churchmen lonely in some crowded city. The obliga- 
tion to speak one petition every day for the spread of 
the Kingdom, has found its legitimate development into 
the organized effort of Chapters to plant missions and 
to conduct them; to teach Sunday schools; and to 
gather the men and women of a neighborhood into a 
cottage room, and tell them the good news of the King- 
dom. All this is true, and, I cannot but add, is well. 
And yet the danger is surely lurking here, lest the old 
story be repeated, lest the personal service, the personal 
devotion, the personal enthusiasm, which is the one 
principle of the Brotherhood life, the one reason of the 
Brotherhood’s existence, shall be merged into the reli- 
ance upon united service, united devotion, and the en- 
thusiasm which is dependent upon the contact of one’s 
fellows. The danger is here because we are men, and 
because this tendency of which I am speaking is natural 
to man in his weakness. It is so much easier for the 
ordained servant of the Lord to write sermons and to 
preach them, than to go and look one single man in the 
face and tell him, eye to eye, of his need of pardon and 
of Christ. It is so much easier to teach a Sunday school 


class, than to go and seek one single lost boy in the 
street and bring him tothe Church. It is so much easier 
to go in company with one’s loved companions to hold 
the cottage service, to speak earnest words to a company 
of poor and ignorant people, than to go alone to ask an 
unbelieving friend of our own circle, it may be a proud, 
haughty, scornful doubter, to come with us to worship 
Jesus. It is so much easier to be busy as a member of 
the Chapter’s committee in the establishment and the 
conduct of a Brotherhood House in some great city, 
than alone to go and find the boy who has come from 
the protecting care of a village homie, and give him 
lodging, protection, and care in our Christian sympathy 
and love. The danger is here, because the opportunity 
is here, and the enemy will neglect no opportunity. 
Shall we say, then, as some have said, that the Chap- 
ters of this Brotherhood should engage in no corporate 
work, that the only safety lies in the closest, most literal 
compliance with the terms of the vow; that the duty of 
the Brotherhood man is all done when the little daily 
prayer has been spoken, and the casual invitation to 
come to church next Sunday has been given to some 
acquaintance he has chanced to meet? I answer, first of 
all, before I would speak of works which must be essayed 
by men in companies, I answer first of all, that the man 
who has in very deed drunk deep of the spirit of the 
Brotherhood, which is the spirit of God, can never be 
satisfied with the minimum of service and the minimum 
of prayer which his vow entails. The man who has really 
looked into the face of his Saviour, and has really be- 
sought Him to hasten the gathering of His chosen ones, 
and the appearance of His Kingdom, will not be content 
that once in a day this blessed vision shall be his de- 
light, and once in the day his petition shall be preferred. 
Habit will reinforce the spoken vow, and “in the even- 
ing and morning and at noonday will he pray, and that 
instantly.” So, also, the man who has been made strong 
by the grace of God to go after his brother, to bring 
him to hear the Gospel, will not be patient or content, 
until he has brought him to the very feet of Jesus, until 
he has been permitted to rejoice with the Good Shep- 
herd over the lost one, whom he did help Him to find. 
But further I must say, that, to my conception, it is 
impossible that true Brotherhood men shall not unite to 
undertake work for the blessing of men; work which 
cannot be done save by the organized effort of a num- 
ber. Men who have learned to pray in their closets for 
the extension of the Kingdom, cannot help praying to- 
gether for the same blessing, because they remember 
the special promise of the Master of His answer to the 
prayer upon which two or three shall agree. How 
strange, how inconceivable, is the meeting of the Chap- 
ter of the Brotherhood, at which no common prayer is 
uttered! Just so, the men, who, each for himself, accord- 
ing to his vow, are laboring to bring men into the King- 
dom, cannot but together engage in the employment of 
agencies to accomplish that same end, which no single 
workman can put into operation. I thank God when I 
read that the men of this Chapter or of that have estab- 
lished in some sin-cursed region of one of our crowded 
cities a place where prayer is wont to be made, and 
where the Scriptures shall be read and preached to 
those who are without God and without hope in the 
world. I thank God when I read of their going two and 
two to visit the sick in the hospital, the paupers in their 
quasi-prison, and those fast-bound in the misery and 
hopelessness of the jail. I remember who it was that 
said, ‘I was sick and ye visited Me: I was in prison, and 
ye came unto Me.” I thank God that the men of the 
Brotherhood are thinking of the possibility of saving 
the country boy from, at least. some of the perils of his 
new surroundings in the city, by giving him a Christian 
home. I thank God that by honest self-denial the men 
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of the Brotherhood are maintaining missionaries of the 
Cross in heathen lands, that they have thus proven to 
themselves and to all Christians everywhere their belief 
that “the field is the world,” and that the Church is 
indeed a home for every man. 

And may I some day have cause to thank God that 
the men of this Brotherhood have awakened to their 
obligation to pray for and to work for the bringing into 
the Kingdom of the more than two millions of the Afro- 
American young men, in the border of whose coasts you 
are assembled to-day! They are men The Kingdom 
is theirs asitis yours and mine. In Jesus Christ—never 
forget it—in Jesus Christ, and therefore of necessity in 
His Kingdom, the Church, which is His Body, there is, 
there never can be, neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, neither race nor nation, color nor caste. They 
are ignorant men. They are ten centuries behind us in 
development. They cannot compete successfully with 
the white man in any industrial pursuit. The Anglo- 
Saxon, with the machines which his brain has devised 
and which his skillful fingers have created and can 
manipulate, is crowding them from the cotton fields. 
Further and further toward the tropics they are being 
driven. Each year the struggle for existence is harder 
for them; each year, except they be mace Christians, 
they becomea more and more dangerous element in our 
national life. God has placed them here by our side. 
Here they must live and die. We must help them that 
they may learn to live as Jesus wills and to die in Him. 
My brothers, I plead with you for them, that ye think 
of them sometimes; that ye pray for them every day ; 
that ye do something, each one, that these men may 
know the glorious freedom wherewith Christ has made 
us free. 

I know that my poor black brother is not always an 
inviting object, and therefore not an inviting subject. 
I know that the men of the North are weary of the story 
of his need. I know that the menof the South, because 
of the peculiar political complications caused by his 
presence here, are fearful of every experiment to ame- 
liorate his condition. The Church of Jesus Christ— 
that branch of it to which we belong, with larger oppor- 
tunity and resources for his elevation to Christian man- 
hood than any other organized Christian body—yet 
holdsaloof. Iknownot why. I charge thee—each one— 
forget not to pray and to labor for these who, more than 
any other men in America, need prayer and help. 

But to return. Grant that a danger lurketh in the 
undertaking by the Brotherhood of any corporate effort. 
There is danger everywhere, except there be absolute 
isolation from all movement and all life. But granting 
the danger, let us seek its hiding place. And quickly it 
is made clear. The danger is lest in the work of the 
Chapter the work of the individual be forgotten and 
neglected, lest interest in tne public service cause the 
closet to be deserted, lest delight in the enthusiasm of 
the company of brothers shall kill the enthusiasm of the 
individual man, and so all enthusiasm shall die But 
the defense against the danger lies not in the abandon- 
ment of the Christian agencies we have established, be- 
cause in them the foe may hide his head, but in the con- 
stant increase of personal devotion and personal service, 
whose presence is death to the danger whereof we are 
afraid. Yes, because there is corporate life in the 
Church of Jesus Christ, by Him bestowed, therefore 
there is danger lest the individual Christian shall neg- 
lect to watch and pray, to fight and toil, confident that 
union with the Church is salvation. So, too, because 
there is life, corporate life, in lesser degree, in the 
Brotherhood, there is danger lest the activities of that 
corporate life shall destroy the individua] enthusiasm, 
in preventing its constant exercise. But men, there is 
no fear of hurt, so long as we maintain in its pristine 


vigor the individual personal devotion to our Lord, so 
long as, before all else, and above all else, we are busy 
in the discharge of the one obligation of our Brother- 
hood, to pray and to labor, each for himself, for the ex- 
tension of Christ's Kingdom among men. 

I charge ¢hee, my son, fulfil thy ministry. The time 
is short, the night cometh on apace. Fulfil thy ministry. 


The boy lieth wallowing on the ground now as in that | 


olden time. The Master is gone away into the moun- 
tain. The piteous cries of the sufferer, the demon-pos- 
sessed, are in our ears. We can hear the pleading of 
the father: “Sirs, if ye can do anything, have mercy 
upon us and help us.”” Can we do anything? Can /do 
anything? I charge thee, my son, fulfil thy ministry. 
Pray, pray, pray unto Him who is gone out of our sight. 
Carry the poor demoniac, all the unbelieving, the untor- 
given, in thine arms to Him—to His house where He 
has promised to be—that there He may speak the word 
of power, of pardon, of peace. 

I charge ‘hee pray and bid men come. Fulfil thy 
ministry ! 


As Others See It 


“ As ONE of the most practical outcomes of Christian zeal in 
this country,’’ says the Churchman of October 12, ‘t the organ- 
ization of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is characterized by all 
that is good, in what may be styled Americanism. For American- 
ism is not a narrow, national exclusiveness. It is a spirit and 
an energy that is gradually leavening the world, religious. as 
well as secular, although its beginnings came to light under the 
free institutions of the United States. If we are asked what we 
mean by Americanism, in connection with the work of the 
Church, we should answer that it means a fearless adaptation of 
ancient methods, duly modified to present uses. . . . The 
idea of a brotherhood is as old as the foundation of monasticism. 
In the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the shell and husk of monas- 
ticism have been rejected. Only the very kernel is preserved. 
The spirit of zeal, subordination, devotion. and practical piety 
which animated the poor brothers of St. Francis still survive, 
and are cherished in this modern confraternity; but the hood 
and the sandal shoes, the shaking off of social and domestic 
responsibilities, have been rejected as unnecessary, and in some 
cases likely to prove unreal. As the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins 
said, in addressing the remarkable Convention of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, held recently at Louisville, Ky., it was the 
duty of those assembled to make the day as real as they could. If 
the reality of the aim and work of the Brotherhood is to be 
judged from the evidence of what they said and did, yes, and 
listened to, at this Convention, we should certainly say that 
unreality was the last thing to be laid to the charge of this 
organization.”’ 


‘THE Brotherhood of St. Andrew,’’ says Church Life, com- 
menting upon the Louisville Convention, ‘‘ is finding out strong 
men and is developing their strength and bringing it out into 
effective expression, and is making itself felt upon the thought 
and spirit not only of the Church itself, but also of the great 
body of manhood without her pale, which the Church through 
the efficient agency of the Brotherhood may hope to win to 
Christ. What a mass of utilities the Brotherhood is carrying 
forward to the great furtherance of the Church’s effective work. 
Are they as fully appreciated as they ought to be? Or have Me 
been underestimated by comparison with other utilities whic 
could easily be thought of but could not altogether justly be 
expected of an organization which is still in the period of its 
adolescence, as yet but acallow youth? Let the body of the 
Church increasingly sustain to th‘s youth a high promise, an 
attitude of sympathy and co-operation with all its purposes that 
are true, with all its efforts that are rightly directed, and the 
Brotherhood of St Andrew, give it time, will rise into the 
stature of a full-grown man of power.”’ 


THE city of God is the society of godlike spirits, with all their 
godlike capabilities and affinities in exercise and development; 
moving, as it were, out of their imperfections as creatures to the 
perfection loved and desired of the Creator. The city of God, 
then, is an eternal, unrealized, yet realizable ideal—an ideal that 
is to be forever in process of realization. This everlasting 
oe is its very glory and last excellence, the secret of its end- 
ess attraction, the spell that awakens the activities that consti- 
tute heaven.—A. M. Fairbairn, 
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The Mother Church of the English Speaking People 


BY THE REVEREND J. PHILIP DU MOULIN, D.C.L. 


An Address to the Convention in Library Hall, Saturday, September 28, 1895 


HE connection of liv- 
ing language with the 
Church of the living 

God is one of the most 
remarkable movements in 
human history. It had its 
beginning at the confusion 
of tongues; and this again 
met its antidote at Pen- 
tecost, when men out of 
every nation under heaven 
heard the Apostles speak, 
. “every man in his own 
; ‘\ tongue, wherein he was 
= oS ’ born, the wonderful works 
of God.” 

In His moral government of the world, it seems to 
have pleased Almighty God, through one pivotal em- 
pire or kingdom, to reach and to influence all others. 
In the ancient days the Kingdom of Israel occupied the 
commanding position, the center of the world, and the 
great powers of those days revolved around it. In its 
proud position it owned an ancient, a noble, and an in- 
fluential language. When faithless to its mission, there 
arose the great world empires that took its place, 
Assyria, Babylon, Medo-Persia. Then came Greece, 
bearing rule over all the world, its powerful and flex- 
ible, its beautiful and accurate tongue was carried 
wherever its armies and conquests and commerce went, 
throughout the length and breadth of the earth. Be- 
fure the appearance of our divine Lord, and surely as a 
preparation for it, the Old Testament was translated 
by the Seventy, into the language of that great people. 
And in the fulness of time, when the Holy Gospels, and 
the letters of the Apostles to the Churches, were written, 
they were couched in the self-same language. So that 
from one end of the world to the other, wherever the 
Greek tongue was spoken, there the full revelation of 
God was read by man. 

Then came mighty Rome, with its thundering 
Latin. And that was made likewise subservient to the 
progress of Christianity. In it great liturgies were ex- 
pressed ; in it the ancient Fathers wrote ; and into that 
mighty tongue of the great world empire was, in turn, 
translated the Scriptures, given by inspiration of God. 
And thus it came to pass that when the most far-reaching 
fact that ever transpired in this world was to be pub- 
lished, so that the great civilizations that had held the 
world between them could look upon it, and read it and 
understand it, “the superscription was written over 
His head in Hebrew and Greek and Latin.” These 
three great world languages and the Hebrew Bible, the 
Septuagint, the Latin vulgate, are to this day living 
monuments of the way in which Almighty God, 
through the power of speech, has governed this world. 

So soon as Rome declined, fell and passed away, 
there succeeded the mighty empire of the English- 
speaking people When in the poetic vision of Cowper 
the British warrior-queen, bleeding from the Roman 
rods, sought courage from the divinities of her country, 
she received the inspiring answer : 


‘* Regions Cesar never knew, 
Thy posterity shall sway, 
Where his eagles never flew, 
More invincible than they.” 


And these mighty powers that arose upon the ruins 
of the preceding empires of the world, to bear rule, as 
they did in their departed days, brought to that tre- 
mendous God-given undertaking a language as power- 
ful and as noble, as able to reach all humanity and stir 
it to its depths, as ever Hebrew was in its day, or Greek 
in the hour of its renown, or Latin in the moments of 
its mighty sway and imperialinfluence. That language 
bids fair to be the language of the whole world. Inthe 
decade from 1880 to 1890 it stepped from the sixth place 
among the seven, languages spoken by civilized man 
into the first place. It holds now the first rank among 
living tongues. It is spoken by 111,000,000 people, or 
twenty-seven per cent. of the 450,000,000 that speak the 
seven great languages of the civilized world. This 
language, I say, bids fair to be the universal language, 
because in it the greatest poetry has been given to the 
world and the noblest prose. It has expressed and 
translated the finest feelings of the human heart, as in 
the works of Shakespeare and Milton and Bacon, and 
the noblest of all, the English Bible, which is spread 
abroad amongst all nations. It is the language not 
only calculated to express and to embody the finest 
sentiments of the human soul and life, but it is fitted 
for all the purposes of downright, hard, practical busi- 
ness. More telegrams have been sent throughout the 
world in this language than in any other. More rail- 
way tickets have been bought and sold in the English 
language than in any other. More advertisements have 
told it out that all kinds of business are to engage the 
attention of all kinds of men, in this same mighty 
speech, than in any other that is employed throughout 
the length and breadth of the world to-day. 

Forasmuch, then, as this Anglo-Saxon tongue is the 
tongue in which men warble poetry and write history 
and couch philosophy and declare war and make love 
and transact business, it bids fair to be the great 
language spoken by all peoples, nations and tongues. 
Yes, the people that speak this language may be divided 
in forms of government, but speaking the same mighty 
tongue, and holding fast to the same traditions, they 
form a confederation that must command the respect 
and influence the very government of the world. Some 
continental nations may seem to be superior to the 
Anglo-Saxon race in music, in the finer and more deli- 
cate arts of life; but the Anglo-Saxons possess, above 
all others, the racial power of transmitting their tradi- 
tions and their history, of spreading their civilization 
on every shore of this wide world. One million people 
in India speak this English tongue. Wherever Eng- 
land’s missionaries go and her colleges and churches 
and missions are established, it is read and taught in 
the schools and learned of the people. When Joseph 
Cook, in India, addressed a vast audience of Brahmins, 
he found that he was able to do so without the inter- 
vention of an interpreter. We stand where the Greeks 
stood, in all their refinement and power and nobility, in 
their intellectual wealth and splendor ; and we have the 
power that they so pre-eminently possessed, of carrying | 
our arms, our civilization and our speech, all around the 
wide, wide world. 

Now, so much for the English-speaking people; so 
much for the English tongue. And now, my brothers, 
I want you to remark how, in a mighty, observable 
providence, there grew up with-this stalwart and great 
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tongue, a Church just as fitted to reach the sons and 
daughters of men, just as able to touch their hearts, 
just as well able to deal with all their spiritual affairs, 
as that language is to touch every chord and serve 
every purpose in the practical everyday life of man. 
To speak of the foundation of the English-speaking 
Church would be to go far back into the very twilight 
of history. Clement, the companion of St. Paul; 
Jerome, Eusebius, Origen, Tertullian and Justin Martyr 
amongst others, claimed for it an apostolic planting and 
origin in Britain. But this is certain, that when Con- 
stantine the Great, in 314, convened the Council of 
Arles, British Bishops were there ; and when, in 325, he 
summoned the Council of Nicza, it is highly probable 
that they were there also. It is absolutely certain that 
they were invited and that they accepted its decrees. 
Thus, in the fourth century, we trace the British Church. 
It was an episcopal Church. It did not own allegiance 
to Rome, following rather the customs of the East. It 
was a missionary Church also; from it sounded out 
the word of God. Its missionaries went forth to adja- 
cent lands. Conspicuous amongst their number being 
Patrick, and Columba, founder of the renowned mis- 
sionary monastery of Iona. 

The Anglo-Saxon invasion drove this ancient British 
Church into the fastnesses of Wales, of Northumbria, of 
Cornwall ; and then there wasa parallel in history to that 
inspired page that tells us that, at the beginning of the 
Christian Church, when the blood of the martyr Stephen 
was shed, they that were scattered abroad in that per- 
secution went everywhere, preaching the Word. That 
fraction of the ancient British Church, driven from their 
altars and their homes, the refugees of the North and 
of the South, brought with them, in their wide wander- 
ings, the message of salvation, and planted in their 
distant homes that Church of their fathers and of their 
native land that was dearer to them than life itself. 

The progress of this British Church is next to be 
marked by a great event, even by the mission of Au- 
gustine to the shores of Kent. Nothing could more 
clearly establish the free existence, the independence, 
the power, the deathless spirituality, the glorious im- 
mortality and missionary zeal of this crushed and per- 
secuted British Church, than the state of things which 
Augustine and his band found when they landed at 
Canterbury in the olden days. There they found the 
British Queen. There they found her husband, a 
proselyte to the Faith. There they found that from 
her home in France she had brought a bishop with her 
to Britain, and that he, with his clergy, were officiating 
under her royal patronage. And when Augustine went 
out into that kingdom he met, tinder the oak of Here- 
ford, seven of the British bishops, and took counsel 
with them as to the necessities of the British Church in 
those days. He wasthe great missionary to the Anglo- 
Saxon race that had driven away the ancient Britons, 
and he could have done little if the noble and royal 
woman that I have named, and her consort, had not 
organized the Church before his arrival; if he had not 
had at hand the instruments by which the Church must 
always work to establish herself in the world. Augus- 
tine’s great work for the Church was to impart to her 
the power of organization, an organization that has 
withstood the decay of centuries, that flourishes in all 
the vigor of its youth and first planting, in England, to 
this day. Look through the length and breadth of that 
land. There you see one Church, owning her allegiance 
to one head, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Primate 
of the Anglican Church. 

It was my privilege, this last summer, to do what 
Dean Stanley so well recommends: “Let any one,” he 
says, “sit upon the little hill of the Church of St, 
Martin and look on the view there spread before his 
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eyes. Immediately below are the towers of the great 
Abbey of St. Augustine, where Christian learning and 
civilization struck root into the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
within which now, after the lapse of many centuries, 
a new institution has arisen, intended to carry far and 
wide, to countries of which Gregory and Augustine 
never heard, the blessings of Christianity. Carry your 
view on and there arises above all the magnificent pile 
of our cathedral, equal in splendor and state to the 
noblest temple or church that Augustine could have 
seen in ancient Rome. From Canterbury, the first Eng- 
lish Christian city, from Kent, the first English Chris- 
tian kingdom, has by degrees arisen the whole consti- 
tution of Church and State in England ; and from the 
Christianity there established has flowed by direct con- 
sequence, first, the Christianity of Germany, then, after 
a long interval, of North America, and lastly, we may 
trust in time, of all India and Australasia. The view 
from St. Martin’s Church is one of the most inspiring 
in the world; none carries us more vividly back into 
the past or more hopefully forward into the future.” 

My brothers, to trace from this point the -ongrow- 
ing history of this great Church of the English-speak- 
ing people is nothing less than to follow the stream of 
history through the long course of twelve hundred 
years. There we see her thrown into desperate conflict 
with barbarian power, with papal power, with royal 
power, with false doctrine, with heretics and heresies. 
Again we see her while fighting the battles of her God 
sending out her missionaries in more peaceful aggres- 
sions, emerging at last from a long militant career, 
clothed in all the purity and power of her reformed 
life, and in the power of that life shaping her constitution 
according to the demands of the age and the truth of 
God, giving to the world the English Bible and the 
English Liturgy—those inalienable and glorious pos- 
sessions of the English-speaking people to this day— 
surviving again great controversies and periods of dead- 
ness, passing through the revivals of the eighteenth 
century and of this nineteenth century, standing out 
after all clothed with a vigorous and enduring life— 
“Fair as the sun, clear as the moon, terrible as an army 
with banners.” 

I have only time to pass in the roughest and most 
cursory manner over this stream of the Church's beat- 
ing life and mighty being, and ask you to stand upon 
the point of time that we call the “ Present,” and to 
take the briefest possible survey of her activities now, 
from the mother land, throughout the length and 
breadth of the world. Look there at her universities 
and colleges at Oxford, and Cambridge, and ancient 
Dublin, and see that for eight hundred years a perpetual 
stream of men, taught and instructed, apt and meet for 
her ministry, has been poured upon an unbelieving 
world, apostles of might and learning, with the many 
tongues and powers calculated to make every man hear, 
in the language wherein he was born, the wonderful 
words of God. Look at the ranks of her noble bishops 
from Cranmer to Benson. Recall the men we can re- 
member. Think of a Lightfoot, with his profound 
scholarship. Think of an Ellicott, the reverent linguist 
and expositor. Think of noble Durham, laying down his 
stores of learning that he may grasp the questions that 
affect the workingman. Think of the bishops in East 
and South London, working in the slums. Think of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as it was my privilege to see 
His Grace this very summer,at the head of the Anglican 
Church, and with all the vast responsibilities upon his 
shoulders, with about as little time to spare as your 
President. In a throng of nobles, dignitaries and nota- 
bilities of all sorts at his garden-party, I was presented 
to His Grace, as a clergyman from Toronto, and imme- 
diately he turned to me and said, “I am glad that you 
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have secured such a good Provost for Trinity College, 
in Toronto.” The appointment, months before, had 
been committed to His Grace, he had made it to the 
best advantage, and the moment the word “ Toronto” 
sounded upon his ear, he who had the overwhelming 
affairs of the Anglican Church upon him reverted to 
that comparatively insignificant transaction, and spoke 
these words of encouragement to a far-off Canadian 
clergyman. These are specimens of the bishops, the 
princes in Christ’s army, the captains of a saintly com- 
pany, the leaders of the hosts of the living God, in the 
Church of the great English-speaking people to day. 

And then, my brothers, from the bishops to the an- 
cient cathedrals the transition is at once natural and easy. 
There is something inspiring in beholding towers and 
battlements sublime, spires and pinnacles, as they stand 
out against the clear sky. There is something trans- 
figuring when the hoary pile, in venerable splendor, 
calls you back to the eleventh century, taking you for 
the moment away from the rush and turmoil of modern 
life. There the great congregations gather and kneel 
together while the anthem of praise, and the psalms of 
ancient days, and the rolling hymns, and the mighty 
Te Deums, ascend to the ears of the Lord God of 
Sabaoth. And from cathedrals to parish churches our 
observation is turned to learn and behold churches and 
parishes, instinct with every action and plan, with every 
modern invention and contrivance to teach and to bene- 
fit the masses of the people. Nor is her quickened life 
only manifested at home. This great Church stretches 
forth her missionary arms to all the world of this day. 
The brightest and the very best evidence of her mission- 
ary care in the past, the fairest and finest daughter of 
the English Church, is the great Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. I grant you that your 
loving mother, to whom you make so graceful an ac- 
knowledgment in the preface to your Prayer-Book, 
was tardy in giving you the blessings of the Episcopate ; 
but when once you get it, when you stood up in your 
full strength and equipment, when you were free to 
strike out and work for yourselves, your progress be 
came unparalleled and unequaled by any of the churches 
planted by the great Mother Church throughout the 
world. The Church of Australasia has done great 
things. .So has the Church in the Dominion of Canada. 
So has the Church in India. But they are all insignifi- 
cant when compared with the numerical strength, the 
personal power, the godly influence, the thorough 
scholarship and tremendous labors of the Episcopate, 
the clergy and the people of the Church of the United 
States. ‘“ Many Daughters have done virtuously, but 
Thou, Thou excelleth them all!” 

I have five minutes, my brothers, in which to say to 
you three things. This great Church of the English- 
speaking people is emphatically the Church of the Peo- 
ple. In the old land she maintains, as it is well and 
wise for her to maintain, a conservative attitude. She 
has of right her ancient possessions, her titles; her 
bishops sit in the House of Lords, and are termed, by 
no mere courtesy, but by constitutional title, “ Lords 
Spiritual.” And yet, for all this, she is in the truest way 
the Church of the People. This truth the people of 
old England ratified by their vote this very summer; 
so that when a young Prime Minister thought to wina 
victory as easily as at the Derby, and that he would 
begin to disestablish the Church, the people rose in the 
majesty of their determination, and with such a voice 
as has not sounded in England for many years, said, 
“Down with this government! Down with it, even to 
the ground!” She is the Church of the People. They 
have said it, they have declared it, they have ratified 
it, they have made it their living, speaking voice. 

She is the Church of the Poor. Her ministers daily 
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go down into the depths of poverty and degradation, 
into the concentrated miseries of a great city, deeply 
and thoroughly. In my travels I visited those very 
places that I might see with my own eyes. And I desire 
to say that this noble Church, by her ministers, goes 
after the poor and miserable, seeks not theirs but them, 
to discover not what they might do for her, but what 
she may do forthem. Let me mention a simple but 
very telling incident. When first the Bishop of East 
London: came among the poor, the drunken, the de- 
graded in Whitechapel, they said with a sneer: ‘“ There 
goes a bishop”; but in a little while they changed their 
tune, and said: “ Here comes the Bishop”; and in a 
little while more, when they learned to know him and 
his clergy and the Church’s mission to them, they 
changed their voice again and gave forth this loving 
invitation and welcome: “ Here comes our Bishop.” It 
is the Church of the Poor. 

And finally, for a moment, apropos to my present 
position here, and my privilege in speaking to you, my 
brothers, it is the Church of the Young Man. Ah, when 
we look back upon our young days, bright and heed- 
less, when we think of all that might have wrecked our 
lives and of which we were all unconscious, our grati- 
tude to the Mother Church, that placed around us her 
sheltering care, bidding us to her sacred courts, sur- 
rounding us with every holy and uplifting influence, 
could never be too marked. That Church we never can 
forget. We never can speak of her in any other words than 
as the Church of the Young Man. And, my brothers, 
if you be men, as you are, every one, there is no name 
in all the world so sacred, so dear to you as the name 
of your mother. It is an unvarying characteristic of 
young manhood, to love above all earthly names that 
one of mother. She sheltered you in helplessness, fed 
you when nobody else cared for you, watched over you 
with sleepless constancy. By her deathless love she 
made you what you are, and therefore you love her 
name with right manly love. Transfer this same loving 
devotion to your spiritual mother, the Church. To-day 
her loving arms are stretched out to encircle and to 
embrace you all. You are loyal to her creeds and coun- 
cils, to her bishops and clergy. You are loyal to the 
Bible and Prayer-Book. Stand by her in the prosecu- 
tion of this Brotherhood work toward young men, and 
in her missionary work and enterprise, home and for- 
eign. And then there shall be realized, and written as 
on a great banner, the noble aspiration, the wonderful 
prophecy, of an ideal bishop of the Anglican Church, 
who went as a young man to a distant land and there 
laid down his noble life : 


‘* Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Till o’er our ransomed nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign.” 


Two truths are fully established: First, that the world cannot 
get on without Christianity: and second that it cannot get on 
with Christianity as it is.—Matthew Arnold. 


TuHarT outcast, help-needing thing or person, trampled down 
under vulgar feet or hoofs, no help ‘ possible ’’ for it, no prize 
offered for the saving of it—canst not thou save it, then, without 
prize? Put forth thy hand in God's name: know that ‘ impossi- 
ble,’’ when truth and mercy and the everlasting voice of nature 
order, has no place in the brave man's dictionary. That when 
all men have said *‘ impossible,’’ and tumbled noisily elsewhither, 
and thou alone art left, then first thy time and possibility have 
come. It is for thee now; do thou that, and ask no man’s 
counsel, but thy own only, and God’s.—Carlylé, 
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I. Address by James L. Houghteling 


PRESIDENT OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


66 ~OCIAL WRONGS: The 
Mission and Power of 
the Christian Church 

to right them.’’ We have here 

& proclamation and not a ques- 

tion. The mission and power 

of the Christian Church is to 
right all wrongs. 

Christ’s last charge to His 
Church was to go and make all 
nations His disciples and fol- 
lowers, teaching them the law 
of love, and His assurance to 
.' the handful of feeble folk who 
| Were to undermine the selfish 
theocracy of the Jew, and 
overthrow the selfish empire of 
the Roman, was that all power 
was His, and that He would be 
with them even unto the end of the world. 

_ In the faith of His promise they went forth, and the con- 
uests of the first centuries of simple self-sacrifice were greater 
than those of all the ages following, when the Church had made 
alliance with society and the state, and flourished mightily in 
temporal prosperity. 
er mission was to make men like Christ, and earth like 
heaven, by teaching and pene the one, eternal and universal 
law of love, typified in the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world, and epitomized in the command, ‘' Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.’’ The Ser- 
mon on the Mount was the proclamation of God’s law for human 
society. It was the definition of social rights and the condem- 
nation of social wrongs. Its formula was the Golden Rule and 
its final statement ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 

While the Church was true to her mission she wielded a 
power which ‘‘ put down the mighty from their seats and exalted 
the humble and meek.”’ 

Is the Christian Church to-day true to its mission, and mighty 
in power? Does the victorious Son of God lead her from vic- 
tory to victory, while ‘‘ The Kings of the earth and the great 
men and the rich men, and the chief captains and the mighty 
men, and every bondman and every freeman ”’ tremble before 
His majesty, and bow to the power of His Church? 

Nay, the Church to-day barely holds her own as a spiritual 
power; her glories are earthly and her prosperity material. Her 
spiritual sceptre over the souls of men is held in trembling and 
uncertain grasp. 

Why? Because she has tolerated in her members a divided 
allegiance, a half-hearted discipleship and a partial obedience to 
the law of Christ, until her citizens have been degraded: and, 
as in the state, only such laws can be enforced as are backed by 
the public opinion of the community, so in the Church, a public 
opinion debased by shifty and immoral compromises lays upon 
the shelf principles for which the Founder of the Church was 
content to die. And so the Church no longer enforces by the 
example of her members the precepts she dares not fail to preach. 

I sat not long since in a company of respectable, nay, eminent 
entlemen, public-spirited and useful citizens, who were discuss- 
ing social questions. One of them, a member of the Church, 
the president of a trust company, the name of which appears in 
the Stock Exchange reports every day of the year, said: ‘‘God 
undoubtedly endowed humanity with the instinct of selfishness 
to make progress and civilization possible.’? This company of 
Christians made no protest, for the speaker simply claimed God’s 
sanction for the law of selfish competition, under which every 
one of them was conducting his business and making his fortune. 

He raised the only point I wish to raise to-day. If a Christian 
is bound to believe that God's will must be done on earth in all 
the relations of a man’s life, his personal conduct, his family 
life, his social life, his business, his politics, and if he finds 
that at least one important relation, that of business, upon. 


which depend p ess and material civilization, and physical 
existence itself, is dominated and controlled by a law of compe- 
tition, so construed as to be the essence of selfishness, its vulgar 
motto being, ‘‘Every man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost,”’ is he not bound to believe either that God made it 
so, or else that the society which accepts this law, and all who 
connive in it, are in rebellion against God ? 

No decent man dares justify selfishness as the principle of 
personal conduct or family life. Are we to believe that what is 
contemptible in some relations of life is God’s will in other re- 
lations ? Nay, the worst charge that can be brought against a 
Christian is that he attempts to justify the existing social order. 
In so doing he turns his back on Christ, he repudiates His law, 
or wrests it into blasphemous justification of the things which 
Christ hates. 

We are confronted by a condition. Society accepts and is 
dominated by the law of selfishness in all its business and politi- 
cal life. As members of society we are subject to this law, we 
are all in the toils of a gigantic system of social bean) Unless. 
we march with the procession we are trampled under foot. We 
may crawl out, and catch our breath, and execrate the endless 
and terrible march of organized selfishness. Wemay stay out- 
side and bind up the wounds of trampled victims, but the march 
goes on; and the ranks are full of confused and helpless Chris- 
tians, whose ignorance of their treason is as pitiful as the trea- 
son is odious. The moral degradation of this slavery taints all 
our ideals and standards. In our associated activities we wink 
at, tolerate and share in the profits of associated wrong-doing in 
ways which personally and singly we would scorn. 

Let me illustrate: To my certain knowledge the delegations 
to this convention from two principal cities selected and patron- 
ized railroads which hoodwinked their competitors in violation 
of traftic agreements by secretly giving additional passes or 
tickets or cutting under the agreed on rate. The delegations 
accepted these favors, with the understanding that nothing was 
to be said about it. The general passenger agent of a great road 
said not long ago: ‘‘Itis hard to be honest in the face’of persist- 
ent temptations, from committees of Christian bodies, to break 
faith with competing roads.’’ 

We all know men whose personal lives, family relations and 
services to the Church and to many causes are praise- 
worthy, who not only hold shares but hold office in corporations 
which “own ”’ city councils and state legislatures, and who are 
principals or connivers in bribery and corruption. 

The Christian Church herself has succumbed to the domina- 
tion of the social luw of selfishness more than she knows or will 
acknowledge. She suffers her own temporal affairs to be 
run by vestries, trustees and committees, according to this law. 
They let out the very privileges of public worship to the highest 
bidder and justify themselves by saying that the Church can- 
not be supported in any other way, which is closely eyuivalent 
to the whining excuse of the man whose business leads him into 
knavery, ‘‘ A man must live.”’ 

The Christian Church permits her members to run their 
business according to this law, and she shares in the profits. 
More than this, her ministers and officers accept, nay, they seek 
and scheme for, gifts of money from stock-gamblers and railroad 
wreckers, from trust-monopolists, and oppressors of the poor. 
Such gifts are disgusting to God, and their grateful acceptance 
makes the lost sheep of the house of Israel the suspicious enemies 
of the Church Christ sent to be their friend. 

The Church has fallen into the specious and deadly poe 
of unbelief in the practicability of the Gospel. An Engli 
bishop recently said, as a member of the House of Lords, that 
the British Empire could not be run for fifteen minutes on the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount. The Christian mer- 
chant says he cannot run his business on the basis of the Sermon 
on the Mount. The vestryman says the Church cannot be run 
on the basis of the Sermon on the Mount. Can we wonder that 
men say they cannot run their personal lives on the basis of the 
Sermon on the Mount? And while the Church is) treating the 
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Sermon on the Mount as an irridescent dream, as a vision of 
future and unearthly beatitude, the great writhing, ier | 
mass of humanity is now, as never before, beginning to see an 
know and cry out that the Sermon on the Mount is the very 
charter of their rescue and enfranchisement, and that He who 
uttered it must be their Liberator, Guide and King. 

They see in Christ and His law of love their emancipation 
from the Prince of the world and his law of hate. Here isa 
mighty issue joined and all men must take sides. Mere personal 
ph aac mere personal obedience to Christ’s law is inadequate, 
the Christian Church must move like a mighty army. 

Let the Church declare her independence of the world, and 
she shall exchange the Smnpty. and theoretic semblance of power 
allowed her by the world for her complaisance, for the irresist- 
ible Spirit of God which shall convince the world of sin, of 
a and of judgment. A worldly Church, a Church 
which justifies the present social order, which tolerates selfish- 
ness as the fountain head of social law, has no mission and no 
power, and unless she repents God will purge her, and bring in 
to follow in the train of apostles, prophets and martyrs, those 
from the highways and by-ways who perchance know not now 
His name nor His habitation, but who are blindly, even madly, 
crying out and striking out against orsanized injustice and 
wrong, against the devil’s rale, and striving ever so crudely and 
tragically after righteousness and the law of sacrifice. 

_ , But thanks be to God the Church is awakening, and is reaJ- 
izing that her mission must be the mission of her Master, to 
pass judgment on the civilizations and institutions of the world 
by the standard of God’s righteousness and God’s law, to call 
right right, and wrong wrong, to come out from wrong and to 
come out for right; that she must break peace and declare war 
against the world; that unless Christ’s Church is ready for battle 
she is not ready for victory. Let the Church seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness and all else shall be 
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I REGRET more deeply than 
any one else can the ina- 
bility of Mr. Henry Lloyd, 

of Boston, to be here this after- 

noon to speak as the accredited 
representative of those who 
feel that upon them weigh most 
heavily these ial wrongs 
about which we are thinking. 

And yet, as one not so very 

widely separated from those 

whom Mr. Lloyd would have 
represented, and as one whose 
sympathies are very wholly 
with them, I am glad of the 
eY opportunity to say a few honest 
o words, as God enables me to 

a see what the honest words 

about this matter are. 

Let us suppose that twenty-five or thirty years ago some man 
who, up to that time, had kept more or less closely in touch with 
the currents of thought and feelings in the world, worried and 
careworn with the passions and the strifes of men, had with- 
drawn himself from the more active conflict of human life, that 
he might in some quiet place find peace. Suppose such a man, 
one day, to have heard, as such a man could scarcely have failed 
to hear, that there were new currents running in the world; that 
the incessant strife of men was defining itself in new terms; that 
the battle which he had hoped to escape was waging in new and 
more interesting phases; and to have been desirous, as any hon- 
est and curious man would be desirous, to come out from his 
seclusion to study the great problem afresh. He would want to 
do it dispassionately. Yet he would be cursed for wanting to 
do it so. It is the sad feature of this struggle that no man can 
attempt to stand and look at it with honest and kindly and im. 

ial eyes, without being cursed from both sides of the field of 
ttle. And yet what is it that representatives of both sides of 
the contention are demanding, except that each side should look 
at the point at issue from the other’s point of view? Is a man 
to be blamed, therefore, because with dispassionate feeling and 
calm judgment he attempts to withdraw himself from partisan 
affiliation and to ask, when the question of social wrongs is 
raised What are these wrongs, which I never heard spoken of 
before in these terms, and about which great masses of men are 
compan a with the sweat-drops of blood standing upon their 
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Asking this question so, our su 
promptly from each side. He is 
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sed inquirer is answered 
en in hand at once by one 
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added unto her—all humanity, all power, all the kingdoms of 
this world, in a new order, in a Christian civilization, where 
men shall work as never before, and with undreamed of achieve- 
ments, not each for himself in wasteful and anarchistic compe- 
tition, but each for all, and all for each, in harmony with God. 
And His wisdom and power shall be theirs, and the mountains 
shall be laid low, the valleys and steep places be leveled before 
them and all paths be made straight; that the sons of God may 
ele gloriously and swiftly the way of usefulness, blessedness 
an ace. 

en and brethren, what shall we do that the Church may 
fulfil her mission? Let us realize that the eternal and uni- 
versal law of God for society, business and politics, as well as 
for individuals, is sacrifice, the law of love. ‘‘ Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.’’ Let us 
judge all customs, institutions and civilizations by that law, and 
refuse to acknowledge, tolerate, or be bound by any which 
annul it, be their sanction what it may, and be the cost what it 
must. With eyes thus opened to all social wrongs, and hearts 
on fire for social righteousness, let us as Churchmen in the 
Church throw all our force and influence into loyalty to Christ 
and His law, that the Church may become Christ-like in love 
for humanity and in power. 

Anda Church made up of men who are not ashamed to confess 
the faith of Christ Crucified, to confess the faith of God and His 
law of love for which Christ was content to be crucified, shall 
sweep every social wrong from the face of the earth, shall arouse 
the moral heroism of the race, and enlist the men of the world into 
the everlasting Kingdom of God and His Church. And there shall 
be no more hunger nor thirst, for the strong shall bear the bar- 
dens of the weak, nor misery or woe, for God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and every human occupation shall be 
@ communion with God. And the mission of the Church shall be 
fulfilled. and the Kingdom of our God shall have come with power. 
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who says to him, ‘'I was employed by a great railroad corpo- 
ration. It was paying only four per cent. semi annual dividends 
on watered stock. It decided that the dividends were not large 
enough. It forced down my daily wage from $1.75 to $1.50, and 
now forced it down to $1.25, while it has added hours to my 
daily task. A week ago, when I fell asleep at my post, because 
for thirty-six hours I had not been able to close my eyes, my 
wages were ‘docked,’ and I was laid off for a week without 

ye 

The next man tells him, ‘‘I was in the employ of a large 
trolley-car corporsticn in an Eastern city. We were obliged 
to be on duty from twelve to fourteen hours a day for two dol- 
lars, and our wages were cut down from time to'time. What 
little some of us, who were ‘trippere,’ were able to earn was 
earned only with increasing difficulty and under limiting restric- 
tions When at last we strack, although the sympathy of the 
community was with us, the forces against us were too strong. 
Newspapers attacked us; we were beaten in the struggle, and 
most of us were thrown out of pa gb pet 

Yet another man says, ‘‘I will tell you what is the matter. 
Come with me to my home.’’ And he goes there at the time of 
the evening meal. There is bread and coffee on the table. There 
is a dying child in the next room, with gaunt, sunken eyes, and 
with white, pale face; there is sickness and disease there, and 
no money with which to buy the relief of which the city is full. 
And the man waves his hand toward it all, and says, ‘‘ These are 
the things of which we are complaining.’’ 

And my dispassionate friend is not left long in doubt as to 
whether or not the wrongs are all on one side. He meets some- 
one who, perhaps, when he cut himself loose from this great 
struggle nearly a generation ago, was in the position in which 
these men who have just been talking still are, but who, by for- 
tunate circumstances, has risen above that bitter maelstrom, 
and he says, ‘‘We have wrongs, too. We have done nothing 
that was not honest, at least according to the world's standard. 
Why is it that great masses of men (hate us? Why is it that 
they stand up and point their fingers malignantly at us, and re- 
fuse us, as they say we refuse them. the love of a brother's 
heart ? They can climb up here as well as we. At any rate, we 
are doing nothing to the class below us that that class is not 
doing to the class below it, and that the lowest class of all is not 
doing to its own members.”’ 

Now I think any honest and impartial man, hearing all this, 
will be conscious that he is being hoodwinked: that men are 
endeavoring to hide from him the real issue, if indeed they see it 
themselves. He sees that kind hearted men who belong to the 
emerged class against which most of the complaints are made, 
and who desire to be friendly to the-class down!below, talk in a 
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way that he knows perfectly well is an evasion of the real issue 
that is at stake. They tell him sympathetically that this great 
body of men struck because they were obliged to work seven 
days in the week; that that body of men struck because they 
were obliged to work ten or twelve hours a day, and that when 
they struck they lost their cause. But he begins to ask himself, 
‘‘Is this, after all, the real thing ? Are these the wrongs against 
which men are complaining? Suppose they won all that they 
are fightiug for. Suppose they had an eight-hour-day law. Sup- 
pose they got all the wages they want; that all these wrongs 
were done away. Would things be much better? How long 
would they stay content? Would this not have removed 
only the external appearance of the disease, without its heart 
having been cut out at all? And in another generation would 
not a new set of social wrongs, more aggravated, because they 
would have sprung out of a more complicated and developed 
society, have arisen for men to complain about and strugyle 
against, as they complain and struggle to-day ?’’ And he would 
begin to look about the world to see precisely what the thing is 
that lies at the root of the wrongs of which he knows that men 
are justly complaining. 

Let us put it practically. He decides that he will go to a great 
city and see things on the ground. And do not let us put it in 
the most aggravated form. Suppose he lands at Desbrosses 
Street Ferry, in New York City, and takes the horse-car, which, 
after winding through certain back streets on the west side, runs 
into Sixth Avenue. I go that route daily. He will see by no 
means the worst of New York life. He will see fairly respect- 
able life. But he will run, first of all, against a group of men, 
whu are of the very class from whom most of the complaints 
come, swearing, drinking, competing with each other, each man 
just as selfish in his own sphere and with his own capacity, as 
the smaller class, which, with larger power, makes its selfish- 
ness more clearly seen and more painfully felt. He goes a little 
further, and finds a saloon on every desirable corner. Poor, sick 
babies are lying on door-steps and sidewalks; little children, 
scarcely large enough to walk themselves, are carrying other 
children in their arms; sick, drunken mothers, with sick. 
drunken husbands, are reeling along the street to become the 
parents of offspring that is to be damned from its birth with a 
social wrong as great as any that a corporation can inflict upon 
its employees. He goes a few squares further. and other social 
wrongs manifest themselves. He stops off in Fourteenth Street, 
and sees just the edge of the respectable shopping crowd, scorn- 
ing the class below it just as much as the shopping class in 
Twenty-third Street edges off from the class in Fourteenth Street, 
just as much as the class a little further up holds aloof from the 
classes further down. And perhaps my friend, late in the eve- 
ning, stops in front of some residence in the middle of New 
York, with a eaunt-eyed host of children, careworn. hunger- 
bitten, fever-stricken, peering through a row of policemen keep- 
ing guard over the company that goes to and fro into some gaily- 
lighted house, where there is wasted that night, in needless 
luxury, enough to clothe every half-clad child in a city; while 
between the ranks of the policemen pass women who wear 
sparkling on one finger more than the fathers of these children 
will earn in ten, fifteen or twenty years. I do not wonder that, 
coming to see the real facts with his own eyes, our honest man 
says, ‘‘ The devil will be to pay for this thing. Something's the 
matter with this condition. People have been complaining only 
about the effects when the real thing to be complained about 
lies deep underneath. I begin to see that there is a wrong here 
that eighteen hundred years’ existence in this world of the 
Christian faith with its message of purity, of unselfishness and 
of love has not sufficed, even in this Christian city, in this Chris- 
tian land, to render impossible.’’ But he sees with perfect clear- 
ness that the real wroug is sin that the thing to be fought against 
is not only some surface wrong, some exterior expression of sin, 
but the sin that lies underneath, that bears the fruit that men 
call by the name of ‘‘ Social Wrongs."’ For social wrongs are 
only the fruit of the sin of selfishness and lack of love. Sin 
must sooner or later show itself in sucial wrong, and all social 
wrong. in its last analysis, is only sin. 

And then suppose this man of whom I have spoken should go 
into a gathering where the subject to be discussed was, ‘ Social 
Wrongs: The Mission and Power of the Christian Church to 
Right Them.’’ Would he not phrase this subject thus: ‘ Sin: 
The mission and power of the Christian Church to damn it; the 
mission and power of the Christian Church to obliterate it: the 
mission and power of the Christian Church to make it fast with 
chains and fling it, with the devil, who is the father of it, down 
into the bottomless pit forever.’’ Do you suppose he would 
question in his own heart, whether or not the Christian Church 
had a duty and a right to fight sin? ‘‘ Why, then,’”’ he would 
ask himself, ‘* is this question raised ? I had supposed from my 
earliest childhood that this was the mission and the power of the 
Christian Church: and yet here I come face to face with a con- 
dition of things which makes it possible for the question to be 
asked whether the Christian Church has a power and a mission 
to deal with this very thing, to deal with which it was founded.”’ 
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He would soon discover the reason for the raising of the ques- 
tion. He would find, the moment he began to familiarize himself 
with the currents of thought outside of the Christian Church, 
that men pay no attention to sin at all. He would begin at the 
top, with the Heyelian philosophy, that is dominating more 
and more, consciously or unconsciously, the thought of our 
time, and he would find it ignoring sin. He would step into our 
own universities and colleges and would find the men who are 
teaching, the men of influence in our day, ignoring sin as the 
teachers of labor ignore it. He would step down into lower 
grades of society, and see a man who is drinking hell into the 
life of his child, and he would find that the thought of sin never 
had entered that man’s mind or heart. He would begin to ask 
himself the explanation of this. Naturally he would step into 
Christian churches again, to find out whether or not they were 
preaching the doctrine that he supposed was the heart and the 
core of Christianity; and he would find, lo, that the Christian 
Church itself had well-nigh obliterated sin, etherealized it, made 
it remote, spiritualized it, and so was practically papas 
that immense sin of se]fishness, which is the root of all soc 
wrongs, and doing it all so graciously, as actually to have be- 
come, in the. eyes of the depressed and complaining classes, the 
very bulwark of the sin of selfishness itself. He would not won- 
der, the moment he came in contact with the Christian teaching 
of our time, and knew its methods and its tendencies, that great 
masses of men were ignorant of the root of all our social wrong. 
the source of all our social disease He would not wonder that 
not from the lips of churchmen, but from the lips of the labor- 
ing-men, would come the words which, eighteen centuries ago, 
were on the lips of churchmen and apostles: ace 

“Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries 
that shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your 
garments are mivibcaten: Your gold and silver is cankered; and 
the rust of them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat 
your flesh as it were fire. Ye have heaped treasure together for 
the last days. Behold, the hire of the laborers who have reaped 
down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: 
and the cries of them which have reaped are entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Ye have lived in pleasure on the 
earth, and been wanton; ye have nourished your hearts, as in a 
day of slaughter. Ye have condemned and killed the just; and 
he doth not resist you.”’ 

Whose words are those ? The words of the Christian preacher 
to-day ? Not so much his as the cry of the needy and the suffer- 


ing. 

If you read them in a newspaper, you would be surprised if 
they were reported as having been selected as the text for a ser- 
mon in a Christian church. You would suppose rather that they 
had been made the foundation of the argument of some man 
speaking to his fellow man from the curb stone, from the tail of 
a cart, or in the meeting place of some labor union. 

Now the man who will be honest, inside or out of the Church, 
recognizes at once that this condition of things is consistent 
neither with the convictions nor the practices of the Founder of 
Christianity and His followers. What were His words? ‘‘ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal.’’ 
‘* Woe unto you that are rich ! for ye have received your conso- 
lation." ‘Go and sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven; and come and follow 
Me.”’ ‘‘It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God."’ 
And as though His words were not enough, His life expressed 
these same principles. He came as a carpenter’s Son. Men 
before Him had begun with the apex of society. He began with 
the base. Plato deemed it right to despise men whose employ- 
ment did not permit them to devote themselves to their friends 
and to the state. According to Aristotle all forms of labor which 
required physical strength were degrading to a freeman. Cicero 
said *‘a mechanic's occupation is degrading. A workshop is 
incompatible with anything noble.’’ Here was One, the Son of 
the wealthy God, in whose Name we are gathered this after- 
noon, who was born in a poor home, who surrounded Himself 
with poor men, who died a poor man's death, on a poor man's 
cross, between two poor thieves. 

The thing that appealed to me most in the World's Fair, at Chi- 
cago, wasa French picturere presenting the taking down of Christ 
from the Cross. There was a crowd of people there—harlots, 
sinful men, laboring men. An old gray-headed man, with torn 
garments, held in his arms the wounded form of the Saviour of 
the world; and standing on the brow of the hill—the scene 
of the picture was laid just outside the bounds of Paris—was a 
workman, with a workman's cap and a workman’s blouse 
thrown open on his breast, and a workman's rough overalls, and 
a workman’s heavy spiked shoes, shaking his fist in intensity of 
anger, despair and scorn. At whom? At the aristocracy of the 
time, who had crucified his Lord. The picture stood for what 
istrue. The attitude of the right hearted laboring-man is not 
represented by the fist_uplitted against. the,Croas, (It is the fist 
uplifted against the classesthat have sought to,make tbe Cross 
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of no effect. It ie the fist uplifted against the classes to whom 
the words of Him who spoke from the Cross are but as dust and 
ashes, or as dead chaff wa into the air. 

And just as amy true man in the Church or out of the Church 
will ize this fact, true men in the Church or out of the 
Church know where the remedy lies. It.lies in supplying to 
men that hatred of sin which shall bear fruit in social right and 
not in social wreng, and that brotherly love which shall gather 
men together iato one great society, not of competing and an- 
tagonistic and bitterly-contending forces, but of men who obey 
the divine law of love. Fellow men, this is the longing of men 
in the world. It is not liberty and equality oy for which they 
hunger and thirst. It is for bretherhood as wel 

I remember very well, four years ago, while fishing near 
my old beme in central Pennsylvania, I sat down one night, 
alone, before a little country inn, and watched yo men riding in 
to town from all the neighboring country. It was a fertile district. 
There were no social wrongs there to complain of. Every man 
steod as a freeman on his own soil. And I asked the old woman 
who kept the house, what was the meaning of this gathering of 
scores and scores of young men. ‘‘ Well, I will tell you,’’ she 
said, ‘it is a meeting of the Standing Stone Castle of the 
Knights of the Golden e.’’ Tasked what that meant. Was 
it am organization to right some wrongs? No, that was not it. 
There were no wrongs to be righted in this community. It 
might be that that was the purpose of the order elsewhere, but 
it was not the desire to right any wrongs that drew these men, 
who were their own masters, into this organization. They met 
because they wanted fellowship, because they wanted to feel the 
warmth of a brotherly touch, because they needed unconsciously 
the linking that told them they were kin, brothers together and 
‘sens, brothers of a common Lord, and sons of a common Father. 
And what else, may I ask, did our Lord Jesus Christ mean men 
te learn from His hfe and teaching here, if it was not the law 
of love ? 

I read in my Testament that the last night He was here, just 
before His crucifixion, He hered His little company about 
Him. I can imagine some of them expecting Him to give them 
a ritual; some of them, to define for them a little more closely 
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and clearly just what the doctrines of the new Church were, so 
that they might be able in simple phrase to give them to the 
world. Some of them were anxious that He should now assi, 
to them their thrones in the kingdom of Israel, that He should 
give them a little closer form of organization, and not let them 
o out as eleven units, to work each man as he wished. 

rd gratified none of these desires. ‘‘ A new commandment,’ 
said He, ‘I give unto you, That ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all men 
know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one to another. ’’ 
Here is the law of self-denying, self-obliterating, self-forgetting 
love. He told them that His p been to establish a 
society, not merely of clear-headed men, but of warm-hearted 
men—a body of men who would love as He loved and loves. 

Fellow men, this is the test of Christianity. As one who 
loves the old forms of church worship, I still reverently point 
out that the test of a Christian Church is not ite fidelity to a 
traditional form of worship. It isthe warmth of its love. As 
one who departs not far from the old landmarks of Christian 
thought, I still reverently declare that the test of a Christian 
Church is not the purity of its doctrine. It is the warmth of its. 
love. What holds us apart in this world is not here, the head: 
it is here, the heart. When we love one another, vou in your 
place and I in mine, and our brother, trampled under our feet: 
beyond the threshold, in his place, no longer beyond the thres- 
hold,—when we love one another, the desire of our hearts wil! 
have been realized, social wrongs will have been reformed into 
social rights, and we will no longer say we hope to live, we will 
Bay 


“ We have lived to greet the season 
By gifted men foretold, 

When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone for gold ; 

When, man to man united, 

And every wrong thing righted, 

This whole earth shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old.’’ 


Address by the Right Reverend Davis Sessums. D.D. 


HE socialist says, ‘‘ Thine 
is mine’’; the Christian 
says ‘‘ Mine isthine.’’ It 

is the mission of thé Christian 
Church to demonstrate and 
realize this last proposition. 
Perhaps the fault of the seem- 
, ing division between the de- 
. pendent and independent 
; classes is to be charged far 
more to the members of the 
Church of Christ than it is to 
the misunderstanding and the 
‘1 blinded enthusiasm of those 
“ who antagonize the Christian 
#4 religion in its essence as well as 
in its ideal for human society. 
It is equally wrong to de- 

Bs! LRA ion * clare that Christianity under- 

takes to champion alone either the plutocrat or the so-called work- 


because Christianity stands at the table of the rich man and the 
poor man to tell humanity that life does not consist in the meat, 
that the soul is of more consequence than the raiment, that the 
meaning of the Incarnation of the Eternal Son of God is to reach 
behind classes and conditions to the spiritual relationship of 
men. The transcendent ideal presented by Christ is that, in some 
way, a plenitude for man’s spirit shall be realized in a plenitude 
for his body. It is anideal that knows no spirit outside of a body, 
and undertakes an incarnation of peace and happiness in the 
earthly homes of men as well as in the heavenly. Christianity 
delivers no mere abstract and etherealized doctrine about the 
immortality of the spirit, but, first and last, is a Gospel of the 
resurrection of the body. It proclaims that the very dust, the 
very lowly atoms of which man’s frame is builded,—that the 
things which are common, outcast, despised,—that all, somehow, 
from the beginning to the end, shall be evolved and worked out, 
shall be uplifted until, afar off, at last, God’s plan shall be 
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fulfilled. God’s social plan, His intention and purpose for the 
universe, not to save solitary souls, not to build some spiritual 
and selfish Eden for Himself in some other world than this, but 
to build the universe into a society which shall be breathed into 
and dwelt in by the Eternal Love Himself, shall at last be realized. 
This is the dream which Christianity exhibits to the ages and 
the nations. This is the prophecy which it is the duty of the 
Christian preacher to preach to-day. When these great industrial 
wars are waging in our midst, the Christian needs to realize 
more loyally and more profoundly that the pe Ewe of God is 
the social end of the universe. The purpose of history is not 
simply that nations shall rise and fall. It is not simply that far 


off, somehow, 8 little select spiritual sr or shall issue out of 
all this bloodshed and this warfare. But the Christian, and most 


of all the Christian preacher, needs to see through the ages of 
the human story one persisting, increasing divine purpose. 
Sometimes God seems to be absent from it. Sometimes amid 
the complications and the revolutions and the throes of human 
history, God seems not to be, or to be blinded, or to have been 
slain with man’s antagonism to Him. But through it all, from 
first to last, the same slow unfailing intention is working; and 
as organized life climbs out of the sea, and the animal roams 
amidst the forests of earth,and man begins his own existence 
and painfully arranges himself in the forms of social organism 
and social energy, somehow, slowly, through all present struggles 
a divine end is working. God intends the universe to end where 
it began. The life which in the beginning rolled out of the bosom 
of the Eternal God shall end in the bosom of the Eternal God, 
and the law of divine love shall be the basis of man’s universal 
society. 

It is the duty of Christians to understand that salvation does 
not mean poly saving of our single and selfish souls. The 
mission of the Church is not some narrow ecclesiasticism, stand- 
ing upon the summit of its own speculations and striving to 
pierce the mysteries of the future. The Christian Church exists 
as the great social organization, as a social army in this world, 
to stand with the Christ and for the unity of men, working out 
the social purpose of the universe and building a perfect society 
in which man shall dwell with man as God with God. 

We speak of God as love. What does it mean? Not that 
God creates a universe simply to display his own power in creat- 
ing it, but to make man the channel of His.own personal charac- 
ter; to make human history the repetition and the reproduction 
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of the Divime Life itself, so that the last state shal] be that 
completed social state in which man will know God, will have 
the demonstration of the divine, because he is living a ea 
ing that divine love himself. Men doubt it, men disbelieve it, 
and Christians sometimes have forgotten to teach it, because 
‘it. seems an impossibility, an umnrealizable ideal amidst the 
-conditions of our terrestrial life. But there is one class in the 
great social body, through all the ages of history, that has not 
forgotten this vision and dream as the end before all men, as the 
‘only explicable and justified purpose of human history. It is 
‘that class which we call the industrial class. If we dwell, even 
briefly, upon the slow, logical, irresistible upmoving of the 
“dependent members in the social body, through the stages of an 
ever increasing limitation upon the dominant class, a remorseless 
law of evolution must be recognized, which will surely transform, 
if not equalize, social conditions. These industrial classes rose 
out of slavery in the older time, then again out of the darkness 
and the degradation of the feudal period; and then at last, in 
the end of the fourteenth century, to use England as an illustra- 
tion, came those powerful guilds of the artisan classes, not 
‘organized to undo the basis of society, not antagonizing the 
Church of the lowly Nazarene, but claiming independence, 
‘claiming the dignity of their industrial manhood, and at last 
‘entering upon that great commercial period in English history 
which finds its consummation to-day in the sent of every man to 
ypossess the results of his personal toil, in the claim of a legitimate 
‘opportunity for all men to live, and in the practically universal 
right of freehold and franchise. This gradual uprising of the 
tlass which has been an instrument in the hand of the ruling 
powers in history, to its own dominion and to new rights, is 
something demanding strenuous thought. It fills the social 
world to-day with the murmur of a vast and a profound restless- 
ness, which shall not be settled until somehow, whether it come 
by revolution or by evolution, the last social state shall be that 
which the Nazarene proclaimed, that which will realize liberty, 
and in some divine sense, a just equality, between man and man. 

It is time{for the Christian Church to realize this. The logic 
of events, the irresistible facts of social and industrial evolution, 
may not be evaded as easily as the ideals of religion. The facts 
are there. The world has witnessed an industrial and social 
development which means that if it does not come to the socialism 
of Jesus Christ, it will soon or late come to the socialism of Satan. 
The crisis is threatening. It may not immediately impend. It 
may not to-morrow descend upon our social conditions. But it 
is moving. In some way there shall be a balance, a justifying, if 
not an equalizing, at least a moralizing and a spiritualizing of 
these industrial conditions of human life. Man must realize that 
his body as well as his soul is a fit thing to live; and out of the 
consciousness of the serenity and the peace and the plenitude of 
his earthly life he shall rise to grander and higher convictions of 
the beatitudes which God keeps in store for those who love Him 
in the spiritual life of the future. 

There is a tremendous difficulty, a fatal mistake, which 
Christians themselves make in dividing and separating the 
processes through which this social movement operates towards 
a@ united and perfected form of society. There is a tendency 
inside of the Chris tian Church, and in most of our personal 
Christian lives, to divide these manifold forms and vehicles of 
human activity as if they belonged to different worlds. We 
divide religion and government and commerce over against one 
another, as if we believed not in one God, but in three gods, as 
if in some way we believed there was some law which dominated 
man’s relationship to God, and that there was some law of self- 
preservation which dominated the integration of mankind into 
the communities which we call states, and then some other law, 
grasping, grinding, destroying, of self-preservation which domi- 
nated the every-day affairs of men. But all these manifold ways 
of human expression, what are they? They are just so many 
different ways of working out God’s social ideal. Religion cannot 
be divided from government, government cannot be divided 
from commerce. The purpose of them all is to bind men in such 
relationship that man cannot escape his brother, and the reason 
of man’s existence upon so narrow a world is that he shall be 
packed and crammed sc closely to his brother that, at last, in 
very self.defense, he shall be coerced to live as a god with his 
fellow man. That division and that disintegration of things in 
this world, which undertakes to tell us that religion has one 
principle, and government another, and commerce another, 
ought to be rebuked and enlightened even by modern materialism. 
There must be unity of some kind in this universe. Carlyle has 
said. ‘‘ Under all things there must be either a divine right or a 
diabolical wrong.’’ The materialist says itis the unity of matter, 
it is the unity of no God. It must be the unity of theism or it 
must be the unity of atheism It can only be the unity of the 
spirit, the unity of a true Christian pantheism—that which ends 
with God asthe allinall. And so, religion and government and 
commerce, what are they? Just so many ways by which the 
interdependence of humanity upon humanity shall be realized. 
and man cannot fail to acknowledge and to practice the eternal 
truth that man is the keeper and the saviour of man. 
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The difficulty which most of its feel, pérhape, in our own com- 
munion, and in many of the other Christian bodies, the difficulty 
which has obtained, alas, too sadly and too universally in many 

riods of the world’s history, is | the Church has concerned 
itself simply with that fraction of our being which we call the 
soul, and not sufficiently with its outward terrestrial conditions. 
The significance of this religion of the Incarnation, and its 
mightiest purpose, is that the divine shall be brought down out 
of the clouds and planted upon the earth. Out upon the travesty, 
upon the insufferable unrealness of interpreting ist or Christi- 
anity as though it were not the salvation of man’s physical condi- 
tion as well as the salvation of hissoul. The essence of the Gospel 
is to prove that the physical can be saved, that it can be made the 
instrument of the spiritual and the divine, and that every cavern 
upon the hillside, which the silent stars and the shepherds of 
Judea may watch, that every cavern upon the hillside, where the 
beggar lives, and the outcast, crowded out by human society, shall 
be filled with God and with divine love. The only meaning of the 
earth and the onl mooning human bodies, the only signifi- 
cance of earthly industries, which lifts them above the mean level 
and rabid ravening of the animal kingdom, is that they are just 
so Many avenues through which man can exhibit and realize his 
spiritual nature, and find contact with man. What is it that 
lifts up and spiritualizes human ways, except that man shall find 
his brother? What means the contact with this vast thron; 
beyond the seas, except that men shall simply learn, throug! 
their merchandise and the interchange of the works of their 
hands, to see that the work of man’s hands shall be made a magic 
wand, through which man’s soul shall touch man’s soul, and 
through the lowliest influence in human life the mightiest and 
the eternal things of God shall flow from man to man. 

The need, then, of the Christian Church in our generation is 
to recall itself to the whole undivided purpose of its Divine 
Head. While it shall be truly occupied with what we call spiritual 
concerns, with the experiences of man’s soul, it still shall not 
forget that Jesus Christ, the Man of Nazareth, first and last, in 
His teaching, in His example, strove not to execute the will of 
God in the clouds; but strove to make tbat dream which He 
called the Kingdom of God an actualized and realized and local- 
ized thing here upon the earth. 

In the great capital of the English nation, Mr. Benjamin Tillet 
was speaking some time ago to hundreds of workingmen, gathered 
in Trafalgar Square. In the midst of his speech he described the 
teaching of the Man of Nazareth, His sympathy, His tenderness, 
His love, how He laid down as the foundation of His religion that 
loyal service of man in behalf of man, by which the sorrows and 
the agonies of human life might be mitigated. And at last, far 
off upon the confines of the vast multitude, some socialist lifted 
up his voice and cried, ‘‘ Three cheers for the Man of Nazareth | 
We have never heard of such a man as that before.” 

A new call is sounding to the Church of this divine Christ, 
to remember that it was primarily a pootety: a society intended to 
be a perfect society, a germ which, indeed, should unfold itself 
amid all societies of tie world, which should permeate and 
interpenetrate mankind, until men should live in this divine 
social order not as in a school of philosophy, not as some select 
coterie gathered out of the ruin of the rest of humanity, but as 
God's universal gathering of men. So that men, in their divine 
life with each other, might solve the great problem of the one 
and the many, as God has solved it in Himself, when He defines 
Himself as Eterna] Love. The Church of Jesus Christ was 
intended to be a great social organization which should realize a 
practical co-operation as the law of human life. Men were 
to be within it shoulder to shoulder, and life to life, and hand to 
hand, striving to resurrect and save and sustain each other, amidst 
all the hardships and the defeats and the tragedies of this world. 
And if to-day we find insurance societies, co-operative organiza- 
tions, all these outward self-instituted and voluntary institutions 
by which men undertake to supplement the energies of the 
Christian Church, it may be because the influence and the mission 
of this Christian Church bas permeated the thoughts and indus- 
tries and activities of men; or it may be because the Christian 
Church itself has wandered from its primal state and its primal 
purpose, and because it has been so busy upon the mountain tops 
of its spiritual contemplation, that it has forgotten, unlike its 
Founder, the dumb child who is being rent by the demons below. 

There have been three ages in the development of the Church’s 
life. One was the age of its worship, when it stood wrapt in the 
contemplation of the mighty mysteries of the Divine Person. 
There was another age, when it descended to the slope of the 
hill, and there stood speaking to the doctors of this world upon 
the possibility of the dogmas of its Faith. There is another age 
still, when, with the clouds of its contemplation still enwrapping 
its divine form, and the subtlety of an inspired intellect still able 
to take up weapons in defense of the Faith once delivered, it has 
descended into the plains where men are gathered, where men 
are dying. and where the ‘rust of its ancient tears’’ burns upon 
the cheek of humanity. There it descends to exorcise the demon, 
and commit itself to that justification of its existence which is 
found in positive works of)philanthropy. 
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The day has gone by when a distinction can be made between 
religion and morality. There is no religion which does not issue 
in morality, and there is no morality which is not inspired by 
religion. Thus it is the duty of the Christian Church, whatever 
definition it may give of itself, whatever temporary philosoph 
it may use to justify the separation and the argument by whic 
ene branch of it stands over against another branch, to know 
that it has a mission in the same sense that the apostles had a 
mission. Not that God has given it in some mechanical way the 
keys which will unlock heavenly gates to men, but that He calls 
it to be an actual, incarnate love, to live like Christ in unfailing, 
unselfish self-sacrifice and devotion to humanity. 

Beyond these theoretical considerations, I ask you to dwell 
briefly upon certain practical features of this social problem. 
The first conviction to be maintained is that, despite the seeming 
strife and war, the seeming impossibility of a solution, despite 
the pessimism and the despair and the surrender of Christian and 
un-Christian teachers, thereis an ideal to which God is conver ne 
His efforts; there is the sure coming of the Kingdom of God, of 
perfected human society. This indisputably should be an axiom 
to Christians. And yet there are many of the mightiest voices of 
our day who do not teach it, and who undertake to gainsay it 
before men. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, the author of ‘‘ Social Evolu- 
tion,’’ which has been more quoted, perhaps, than any other book 
written in recent years, and which I verily believe, in many ways, 
to beasnare for Christian preachers, despite some true excellence, 
deliberately says that this Utopian dream ofa perfect social con- 
dition, in which not only equality of opportunity, but universality 
of succe3s, be given to men, is unattainable. He 
undertakes to project into the ultimate of man’s social 
state, into the ultimate of man’s social institutions what he 
terms to be the same kind of rivalry—though disguised under the 
word “‘ friendly ’’—the same kind of rivalry and competition and 
strife as that by which the animal world beneath man has been 
evolved. But the ape and the tiger must die in human history. 
God is a God of love. He projects no physiological law of com- 
tition into the moral world. The unfaltering purpose of the 
vine Christ, standing, it may be, as a visionary, as an enthusi- 
ast, facing these questions as to how man shall be the keeper of 
his fellow, setting Himself and His Church against all tendencies 
of selfishness in man’s manifold relations to man, is forever and 
forever to witness, despite the discord and the delay, that the 
Kingdom for which we pray day by day soon or late shall come, 
and coming, shall be the gabteation of a long-suffering and 
& much-dying human worl 

Again, the Christian and the socialist and the industrialist 
must be taught the old truth—that this earth on which we stand 
is not ours. Itisatrust. It belongs to God. It -is the scene 
not for man's iyo phe eet ey and man’s self-aggrandizement. 
It is intended by to be the theatre not of an experiment, but 
of a divine consummation, where the earth shall be the common 
home of His human children, where man is to keep and to till 
the garden, and not to dominate it, not to close its gates upon 

ind, but to beat down the walls and open the gates until 
amen shall come in where the Tree of Life stands beside the Tree 
of Knowledge, in the paradise which God intends for the heritage 
of all His sons and daughters. It is the duty of the Christian to 
teach himself and to teach the capitalist and industrialist in our 
day that this law of competition, this law of rivalry, must inevi- 
tably yield to the law of co-operation, the law of sympathy, the 
law of reciprocity, the law by which man shall decline to make 
commerce and merchandise mean his gain to the disadvantage and 
the loss of his fellow man. New meaning and new social bear- 
ings are to be found in the great parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
It is not simply to be taken as explaining the pangs of eternal 
damnation to the impenitent rich man, but it is intended to bea 
divine parable to arouse our realization of the unnaturaluess, the 
enormity, the undivineness of that social condition by which the 
poor man. though he may be righteous, lies upon the door-step 
of the rich man, with the dogs licking his sores. It is the Lord’s 
parable of the unnatural industrial and social state of that age 
and of every age in the world. It was not that Dives was 
wicked. It was not, perhaps, that Lazarus was so much better 
than he; but that a human world which can deliberately con- 
‘template all the woe and the agony which that story involves 
needs some shock, some revolution, some upheaving process, to 
awaken it out of its stupor and make man realize that he is not 
the adversary, but designed to be the saviour of his fellow. 

We need also to learn something deeper about that other 
parable of our Lord, in which the master of the vineyard stands 
in the market. place sending the waiting toilers to their task: and, 
when the time of payment comes. gives to the last even as to the 
first. Aye, that isa parable which the capitalists and the cor- 
porations and the plutocrats in our day need to learn; that the 
divine law is not to give the least wage which the workman can 
be forced to accept in the ‘‘ haggling of the market,’’ but that 
man shall be given a living wage, in order that progress shall 
truly bea progress of the race, and not a ghastly parallelism 
between progress and poverty. 
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The Christ, then, and the Christian Church, laboring in this 
spirit and in these practical methods, representing forever to 


_ men the divine cma which can alone achieve a perfect socicty, 
0: 


must increasingly dominate human history and constrain it 
towards its destined end, ag both love and necessity drive men 
into unity. The story of the Master upon the highland in Gadara, 
where men have been possessed with demons, cutting themselves 
with stones, confessing and yet resisting, and where at last the 
powers of evil rush down to their brutal and baka d doom, what- 
ever else it may mean, means this in its moral and spiritual 
allegory: ‘That it is the mission of Christianity to exorcise the 
demons from the spirits of men, and to drive all that is undivine 
and inhuman over the cliff into the sea; until men shall be 
emancipated from the tombs and made sane and complete upon 
the uplands, face to face with God, realizing, in the perfected 
conditions of this earthly life, the best prophecy and the surest 
guaranty of that which shall befall in another world than this. 

The coming of the Kingdom means the coming of Christ, the 
enthronement of the Son of Man. This coming of the Son of Man, 
whatever else it may portend of pny or miracle, at least 
signifies that waiting, wanting, suffering humanity shall at last 
come to its own; that the cause of the outcast God- is one with 
the cause of that mangled life which is neglected or crushed by 
the principalities and powers of this world. The rise of Christ 
to His true dominion is a lesson, sublime as terrific, that persists 
to the confusion of the systems and the cities of men which 
forget the bleeding fringes of civilization: and persists also to 
the glory and inspiration of the faith which wuuld spread the 
Table of the Lord in the desert, and to the hope which never 
despairs of the day 


‘* When wealth shall rust no longer in its mounded heaps ; 
But, smit with freer life, shall melt 
Tu richer streams to fatten lower lands. 
And light shall spread . . . And universal good 
Be each man’s rule ; and universal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light acroes the world, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the cycle of the golden year.” 


A Good Idea: Act on It 


As the importance of the Self-Denial Week, as well asjthe 
comparative failure of the mass of Brotherhood men to observe 
it in the past, were dwelt upon at the Louisville Convention, a 
suggestion for making the week appeal toa larger number of 
men than it has hitherto, may perlaps be useful. The theory of 
the plan is that during a given week every Brotherhood man 
can, if he will, deny himself something that costs money, for 
the sake of the missionary work, which the Brotherhood desires 
todo. The comparative failure to practice this self-denial in the 
past has, I think, been due to our taking the appeal too literally, 
or rather, to our arbitrarily limiting the sphere of self-denial to 
expenses, to the exclusion of sa 8. Probably a large number 
of Brotherhood men are not in the habit of spending money need- 
leasly, and habitually refrain from indulging in the very ex- 

mses which they are asked to deny themselves during the 

esignated week. To mention certain kinds of expenses, there 
are plenty of men who from love of exercise never take a street- 
car when they can possibly walk, who smoke very little, if at all, 
and to whom the theatre of the present day is more of an intel- 
lectual bore than anything else. If these men take the Brother- 
hood’s appeal too literally, they will never keep the Self-Denial 
Week, because they will see no opportunities for so doing. 

There is, however, a self-denial from saving, as well as from 
spending, a self-denial from simply swelling one’s balance in 
hand, a self-denial in saving for another’s benefit instead of for 
one’s own. If a man really finds that his system of daily 
expenses affords little or no scope for self-denial without injury 
to his health (and there are protebly ue such men), let him 
deny himself some of his savings. t him calculate what he 
could reasonably spend in a week, with his present means, were 
his tastes less moderate and his habits less abstemious, and give 
that amount. If he seek a greater measure of self-denial, let 
him give one week’s share of his probable balance of income 
over expenses for the year. If one is only in earnest to find some 
means of denying himself, it can be found, whether, for instance, 
it be in the cigars one would have liked to smoke, or in the price 
of the cigars one would have smoked had one been a smoker. 

Washington, D.C. 
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WE want one man to be always thinking and another to be 
always working, and we call one a gentleman and the other an 
operative, whereas the workman ought often to be thinking and 
the thinker often to be working. and both should be gentlemen 
in the best sense. It is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be made happy ; 
and the two cannot be separated with impunity.—John Ruskin, 
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Free Pews and an Open Church 


BY THE REVEREND PERCY S. 


An Address 


E in the East always 
think of Kentucky as 
ane of the homes of elo- 

quence, ‘as that fortunate place 
where the warmth of the South 
9 linked with what is thought 
0 be the colder reason of the 
North. Whenever I hear the 
Bishop of this Diocese speak, I 
am confirmed in that feeling. 
I know, also, that at these Con- 
ventions of your Brotherhood 
there is an atmosphere which 
is uplifting, and unless a sub- 
ject is presented to you in a 
way which stimulates you vi- 
é tally that you are apt to go 
‘ yh away disappointed. In the face 
iN Ue ' of these two facts I hesitate a 
little to address you this evening, for what I have to say must 
be said very simply and directly. 

It is perhaps true that there is no ideal parish; yet it is not 
due alone to a pleasing and young dream, that many clergymen 
find the parishes in which they actually work so congenial that 
they think of them as ideal. Iam willing to say that there are 
as many ideal parishes in this country as there are clergymen 
here to represent them. No matter how unpromising a field of 
work may appear, if an earnest worker is put on that ground he 
soon finds a c. where others have seen only barrenness. This 
is a strange, almost a magical quality of the work that ministers 
are called to do, that they find very much to their mind any field 
where, in the Providence of God, they are called. I am inclined, 
therefore, to take James Martineau's experience in Pilosophy as 
somewhat real in the life of clergymen. en about 
forty years of age he went to Germany to study, and there he 
had a conversion in his philosophic attitude. He discovered 
that ‘‘ the possible also is, whether it happen or not.’’ We can say 
to-night that the ideal parish, since it is possibility, really exists. 

In looking into the matter of free pews, we find that we have 
very ancient example. If we look at the subject of rented pews, 
we shall find it to be somewhat a new idea. @ must remember 
that there were no churches built by Christians until the third 
century, and that they met for worship in any building which 
could had. The upper room is always synonymous in our 
mind with the meeting place of the elect. The churches of the 
middle ages were free. In England pewed churches have grown 
up within the last three hundred years. We can imagine a 
parochial system so comprehensive in its division of a whole 
country, one that misses in its earliest and best efforts so few of 
the total La panaprere that practically all the inhabitants of a 
common land constitute the congregations of a national church. 
Under such compulsion as the parochial system provides, there 
is less harm in that method where an individual has a specified 
seat, whether owned, rented or assi : 

In that form of religion or of social and pees organization 
founded at Geneva by Calvin (the type also of religious life in Scot- 
land and in New England) to have seats assigned or to have pews 
that were rented by individuals or by families, was not altogether 
a mischievous idea, because in each one of those cases the entire 
community were members of the Church and came to church 
under penalty of the law. In one way and another, therefore, 
all who were citizens,-practically all the population, heard the 
Gospel. 

'o-day there is an utterly different condition of affairs. We 
have to face an entirely different problem. A comparatively 
small number of the population of this country are habitual 
church goers. The churches, therefore, must show such a free 
and generous hospitality as to attract multitudes that, owing to 
poverty, neglect or disinclination, are unchurched. Moreover, if 
our ideal of the Church of Christ were higher, we should not be 
guilty of practices so discordant with Christian principle as to 
make attendance at church depend upon property qualification. 

1. That idea of the Church which sanctions rented pews is 
blind to the missionary quality of Christianity. It takes for 
granted that in our large cities the population is Christian; or 
that missionary effort is needed only in the slums, which it inad- 
equately reaches with chapels. Pewed churches are some- 
times said tosubscribe more largely than free churches to foreign 
missions. It is thought that. when a church becomes free its 
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subscriptions for forwign missions drop off. It is a curious 
misunderstanding of Christianity that allows churches where 
seats are rented to be the largest subscribers to missionary activ- 
ities, and at the same time to be as parishes blind to their own 
missionary character and opportunity. Everybody in a Christian 
community is not Christian, even outside the slums, and all who 
are called Christians in name, and are in some way connected 
with Christian organizations, are not sharers in Christ’s life. 

The changes in the conception of the Church to-day must be 
vital. In the great city of New York, because it is a Christian 
community in a Christian land, it by no means follows that all 
its teeming population are Christians. Because there are count- 
less thousands who have been brought upin Christian households, 
and sometimes attend Christian churches, or have had the waters 
of Christian baptism touch them, it does not follow that they are 
Christians. e must regard Christianity as a spiritual state. 
We must consider the attitude of the spirit of man to God. of a 
man’s life to his fellow man; the purity of his motives and the 
godliness of his life. Wherever we turn to-day we hear a call to 
greater spirituality, to greater inwardness of Christian life, toa 
conception which is at once closer in its thought of the constant. 
need the soul has of God, and on the other side of manifesting 
God through all the manifold activities of life, in benefactions. 
toward our fellow men. I feel, therefore, that a free and n 
church agrees most happily with the missionary side of Christi- 
anity. 

2. A free church is more expressive of the idea of brother- 
hood. Those who favor rented pews tell us that it is unpleasant 
to sit beside any one who may bappen to be shown to the next 
seat. The spirit of fraternity and of brotherliness, the sense of 
what other people’s lives are like, ought to sustain a true Chris- 
tian. It is, moreover, inconsistent for us to ask immunity ina 
church if we do not ask immunity in a street car or an elevated. 
train, or on the thoroughfare, or in the shops. There, in our 
haste, we push against whoever may be next to us; we rub 
shoulders with those who are unknown I regard it, there- 
fore, as far-fetched to object to a free church because the 
Relgnboring worshipers are not always of our choosing. To 
be disgusted at the presence in the same pew or church of persons. 
whose habits or class are different from our own, is an attitude 
of mind absolutely un-Christian. If a free church did nothing 
else than to cure such a diseased pont of view, a free church on 
that account alone ought to be the prevailing type. Brotherli-. 
ness, then, is promoted by the free church, as it cannot be by 
any other kind of church, since all other kinds are direct attacks. 
upon brotherliness. 

The free church is said to separate families. In experience such 
does not prove to be the case. But if it were true that families 
were scattered in different seats, a higher than the domestic ideal. 
pertains toa church. The congregation is one family in Christ and 
should feel at home in the house of God, however distributed. 

‘8, Again, the free church stands for a conception of Christi- 
anity that isnot purely doctrinal. The owner of a pew goes to 
church to worship and to hear the sermon; the member of a free 
church to his worship adds work. The connection between the 
creed and the life is not so apparent in rented pews as in a free 
church, for the latter ordinarily is institutional and, by its 
various organizations, is trying to show a little working model 
of Christian social life. The teuant or owner of a pew worships 
and listens to the sermon; his friend in the free church is also 
awdke to Christian social reorganization. This remark refers to 
systems and not to individual parishes. What I wish you to 
notice is this: that before churches existed, there was a Christian 
community. If sometime you were to take your Bible and read 
the story of Christ, and think devoutly about those principles 
there laid down (not think how they may in some way be modified 
to suit you; but what sort of a society the world would now be 
if those principles were carried out). you would create a new 
order, arranging men, women and children in higher relation. 
ships; you would perceive a nobler art and a devouter science, 
before you would have built a church. 

Christianity is the announcement of the Kingdom of Heaven,. 
and it is the illumination of those means by which humanity 
can attain its loftiest social ideal. Therefore, until there is a 
purified and elevated and godly society in the world, there will 
not be a true Christian Church. 

It is my thought, then, that the free church somewhat stands 
for that side, for that social reorganization, for that higher 
society, for that nobler brotherhood, for that larger helpfulness. 
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which Christianity is trying to lift us into. Asa matter of fact 
a hey retest a fr the most part the social and institutional 
church, standing for not merely in t: hurch, as dogma, 
but in the world. as life. i » 

4. When it comes to the matter of expense, the advocates of 
free churches will admit a difficulty. It isundoubtedly easier to 
pay expenses where the seats are rented than where they are not; 
yet we forget that few parishes pay their expenses from the pew 
rents. I will notsay there are unworthy motives that sometimes 
impel one to take a seat in a church and pay for it, rather than 
go to a church where the sittings are free. Many persons attend 
churches when pews are rented who would not attend a free 
church because they wish to share the prestige of the more 
settled congregation. Many will take all nae or get, even in the 
sanctuary, and will give nothing in return. ide and selfishness 
have to be overcome in free churches to make them self-sustain- 
ing. It is not usual for a free church to have the stamp of wealth 
or fashion upon it, and it is no place for social aspirants. It must 
be made up of those whose position is fixed and who need not be 
ambitious, or it must be made up of that large, sound body that 
does not care for social position, but for excellence of life. In 
the present state of things, the free church has to educate its 
congregations to the condition of giving freely to its needs and 

urposes. Is not that, however, in itself a Christian principle ? 
When a member of achurch is compelled to pay a sum of money 
or not have a seat in church, that compulsion and necessity is in 
itself anti-Christian. It seems to me, then, that a man who 
gives never so little, gladly, because he wants a given work to 
succeed, ismuch more a helpful parishioner, is much more a 
true Christian,than one who gives a larger sum from necessity. 

There is in the free church also a training in unsel: ess. 
The pew system is simply a premium upon selfishness. ‘[he 
free church is constantly appealing to the highest and best side 
of a man, to his self-denial, to his brotherliness, to his spirit- 
uality, and to all that is noblest and truest and most essentially 
Christian in the man. I am willing to say, introduced as I was 
by your presiding officer, that having a problem on my hands 
which is not yet a solved problem, that if, in any given parish, 
the congregation will not erp’ the church when all its seats 
are free, there is something the matter with the clergyman, and 
true Christianity cannot have found its way from the pulpit to 
the pews. 

We may congratulate ourselves that to-day in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church eighty per cent. of the churches are free, and 
though not the largest or richest, they contain thirty. three per 
cent. of our communicants. 

Then there is that other phrase, ‘‘ The open church,’’ which 
must not be passed by. ‘‘ The open church”’ J suppose is achurch 
that is open all the time. It is startling to go along the streets 
of a city on Sunday—on Sunday, even, and see the iron gates 
of churches locked. They should not be locked on week Sethe 
But it is a strange state of things when the place that ia called 
the House of God and the Gate of Heaven is barred and bolted 
except for a few hours on one day in the week. 
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Sunday, cotataly. has all that penal quality that is ascribed 
to it in the Sacred k. Many hard-worked men and women 
can say as Pippa said of her holiday: 


‘Thou are m: le day God lends to leaven 
What were else, with a feel of heaven.’’ 


Yet it is better to think of Sunday as only the most perfect 
opportunity of self-expression, of self-employment during the 
week. We ought to try to make all other days like it (so far as 
it is a perfect day), full of inspiration and of brightness, full of 
clean thought and fine aspiration. All other days arenot secular, 
not evil, because one day, Sunday, is said to be the Lord’s Day 
and full of divine privileges. We must therefore lift those 
other days to the level of our one best day, and we can do that 
to some extent by this open church that bids the wayfarer enter 
and there commune with God. I know it must be the experience 
of many of you, if you have tried stepping from the noise and 
confusion of the street into the quiet of the church, with its 
hallowed associations, that you have received the peace of God. 


I wish there were a longer time in which I could say to you 
how I believe the Spirit of God is apparent in this day, as it 
not been for centuries before, and how from all sides there are 
compulsions of belief in the tangible presence of the Spirit of 
God. We see it in the self-devotion and the self-sacrifice of those 
who are living to-day for Christ. We see it in that power calledg 
by many names, that comes into the lives of the weak in body. 
curing them. inspiring them and making them alert with new 
energy and power of nerve, blood and sinew. We see it in the 
prevailing philosophy, which is changing from a material view 
to a spiritual view of life. 

We are living to-day in a wonderful time, and when I talk 
about the Spirit of , and say that in a church there is the 
presence of God, I am not using an old, formal or conventional 
phrase; I am not using a word that I have not some tangible 
and rea] meaning tagged to. When we do ask, therefore, that 
the churches be open every day in the week, it means that there 
be an opportunity for heavy-laden and sin-stained and remorse- 
burdened humanity to step in where this Presence of God, not 
exclusively resides, but more than in any other place may be 
felt, and realized, and clung to, and from which there shall 
power for renovation and for great enterprise come upon those 
who seize hold of it. 

To shut up achurch, then, would be as if the most skillful 
physician and surgeon of a city were to say, ‘‘Iam here ata 
certain time. At other hours the sick and ee ate and the 
pain stricken may suffer and may die. I am ab at 

The members of this Convention, scattering to their homes 
over this broad land, may from our discussion to-night carry 
something that is greater than they know. They may carry not 
merely an idea or their personal enthusiasm, but they may with 
their own arms open great resting places for the weary souls of 
men, and they may throw back the gates and let in vast throngs 
to find rest, truth and life. 


Our Opportunities 


BY THE REVEREND FLOYD W. TOMKINS, JR. 


An Address given during the Quiet Day in the Church of the Advent, Louisville, September 25, 1895 


E have seen our powers. 
Now tbe question is, 
where to use them? The 
answer is, anywhere. ‘‘ The 
field is the world.’’ The real- 
ization of this fact fills us with 
a double emotion. At one mo- 
ment it makes our hearts sink, 
and we say toourselves: ‘‘Who 
is sufficient for these things ?”’ 
And then in another and a 
braver moment it makes us 
leap to our feet and say: ‘‘ Let 
us be going! So much to do, 
~ and so little time to doit!” 
I think the latter is the braver 
emotion, though it must come 
from the consciousness that 
| we can do little in ourselves, 
that all comes from God. 
* ** When He said, ‘‘ The field is the world,’’ I think our Lord 
meanta very definite thing. He meant that this world is to become 
the Kingdom of our God; that you and I are to use our powers 


to do what we can toward redeeming this world, and under God, 
making it the glorious world that He meant it tobe. I think 
that unless a man realizes that, unless he knows what he is 
working for, unless he sees something of the end from the 
beginning, his work must be more or less fruitless, because it 
cannot have much life in it. God does not tell us to t to 
see epee the end from the beginning, but He does tell us to 
work with a consciousness that what we are doing is for a cer- 
tain purpose; and we must have some sort of an idea of what 
that purpose is, And to know that this world is moving on 
toward righteousness, that the Kingdom of Jesus Christ is com- 
ing in its fulness, that wrong shall be downed and righteousness 
and truth and purity shall be uppermost, to realize that it is for 
nothing less than this that we are working gives us courage and 
strength. Then every little individual effort of our lives,— 
whether it be giving a card to a stranger, or preaching the truth 
to a few men who are listening to us, or just pevins up for the 
right—means some progress toward that gloriousend. ‘‘I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.’”” What did He mean by 
that? He meant that this whole world, and all rye en has 
to be lifted up and made partaker of the glory of the Divine 
Nature. As soon as a man grasps that idea, he is instantly 
staggered by the question: ‘‘ Where am I going to begin?”” He 
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says: ‘‘ There is so much to be done! The whole world to be 
made righteous | And even in this special part of it where Iam 


to work, there is so much to be done! What shall I do first?” 
The answer is, the first opportunity is the next thing to your 
hand—the very next thing. Don’t look for something beyond. 
Take the thing that is right down here. You all know how it is 
when you go down to your desks in the morning. There lie a 
whole lot of things before you—papers that ought to be read, 
letters that must be answered immediately, bills that have been 
id and should be filed, and bills, unfortunately, that have not 
n 4 ped. What is a man to do under those circumstances ? 
He es up the first thing. He works as long as he can, and 
then Abe the rest by until some convenient time in the future. 
But the point is, todo the next thing. Touch the next man to 
- you. Take the opportunity that lies right at your door. ‘‘ Doe 
ye nexte thynge,’’ as the old legend has it. 


“ From an old English parsonage, down by the sea, 
There came, in the twilight, a message to me ; 
Its quaint Saxon legend, deeply engraven, 

Hath, as it seems to me, teaching for heaven ; 
And all through the hours the quiet words ring 
Like a quaint inspiration—‘ Doe ye nexte thynge.’ 
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Many a questioning, many a fear, 

Many a doubt, hath its quieting here ; 

Moment by moment, let down from heaven, 
Time, opportunity, guidance, are given. 

Fear not to-morrows, child of the King : 

Trust them with Jesus. ‘Doe ye nexte thynge.’”’ 


There is your rs apa ag next thing, going home at 
night and being kind to your wife, kind to those about you, kind 
to your friends in the morning, going down to your business and 
keeping in a good temper. It is awfully hard work to be in a 
good temper in the morning. I have known men that were 
always happy in the evening, but in the morning, some how or 
other, they were cross-grained. It seems a little thing, but it is 
a great thing, men, to be as happy in the morning as you are at 
night. These are opportunities presenting themselves to you— 
little things, but put together, making the great bulk of life. 
The way you are to make the world righteous is by touching 
that little thing that lies right at your door, to make it right- 
eous. Then you will be going out by and by and extending your 
opportunities. 

Then I would have you remember, dear friends, that these 
ee are presented to us again in the soulsof men. I 
shall speak in a moment of the bodies of men. In speaking of 
the souls first I don’t mean to minimize the body. I believe 
more and more that it is useless to preach the Gospel unless you 
live the Gospel. That is, I don’t believe in preaching to people, 
“Be ye warmed and fed,’’ and not giving them something to 
warm and feed them. ‘A thirst for souls.’’ I like that phrase. 
One of our Church papers criticised it not long ago. It hurt the 
paper, I think, more than it hurt the thirst or the souls. If the 
editor of a paper does not realize what a thirst for souls means 
in an earnest follower of Christ, there is something the matter. 
Every man ought to have a thirst for souls, that is, an earnest 
desire that men should know and love and serve Jesus Christ. 
A man who knows this thirst cannot rest satisfied; he has to 
pray, to think all the time avout what he can do and how to 

ten the time when all men shall know God and love Him, 
from the least to the greatest. 

So the souls of men are our first opportunity, and there are 
souls of men all about us. If you have faith and willingness to 
work, God will show you how to exercise your power. The thing 
is to bring your power to bear upon the souls of men; in other 
words, to make men righteous and pure and true. What a 
glorious thing it is! Don’t let us think that merely preaching 
humanitarianism, and sociology—and some of you know how I 
feel about those subjects,—that merely preaching tenement 
house reform, and all that sort of thing, is equivalent to preach- 
ing salvation through Jesus Christ. It is not; though it must 
be an essential part of Gospel, the good news of salvation In 
order to give force to our words, we must work for the bodies 
as well as for the souls of men. But we must remember that to 
lead men to Jesus Christ, simply and honestly, in the good old- 
fashioned way, to let them know that Jesus loves them, that He 
can inspire them, strengthen them, forgive their sins, and make 
them new men, that is the Gospel method that will never grow 
old. Don’t think, dear friends, that you have used your powers 
sufficiently when you have simply brought a man to church or 
to the Brotherhood, or simply said some goody-goody thing to 
him about reading his Bible or saying his prayers. Realize that 
you have not got down to the root of the matter until somewhere 
or somehow, either by bringing him to your rector or by talk- 
ing to him yourself or giving him something to read, that man 
shall know that there is a Son of God Who died to save him. 
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Then the opportunity presents itself again in the bodies of 
men. I believe with all my heart in philanthropic work; and L 
believe that unless a man uses his powers in that direction he is 
not using them in their fulness. I may preach all my days, but 
when I go to see people living in poor, wretched, five-story tene- 
ments, and do nothing to make those homes more decent for the 

ople, my preaching is like sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
Pals, Not that I am to neglect my preaching while I go about 
among the dwellers in tenement-houses; neither am I to neglect 
my tenement-house neighbors and give my whole time to preach- 
ing. I must do both I must make thetime. Those two things 
must go together. Think of the poor, miserable drunkards, who 
are being helped down to destruction by those whose fortunes 
are made by trading upon the weakness of their brothers and by 
systematically evading and breaking the law. Think of the 
girl who is working for fifty cents a day and trying to live a pure 
life. Think of the children who are having all the brightness. 
and hope crushed out of them by being forced to work long 
hours for scarce cnough to keep even their young bodies and 
souls together. Think of the man who is not getting what he 
should for his work—the man who is discontented and miserable 
because he and his family are half-starved. You must do some- 
thing for them. You must bring your Christianity to bear upon 
those who are responsible in the case. If we realize that the 
bodies of men are made in the image of God, that they are the 
temples of God’s Holy Spirit, that they are to live forever and 
forever in the presence of God, even as Christ took His Humanity 
and has it there now at God’s right hand, where angels and. 
archangels are falling before Him and worshiping Him, then we 
will admit that the care of the human body is most important. 
The man who takes a poor little child, on a hot summer day. 
down to the sea-shore, so that the little body may be strength- 
ened, the man who tries to get fit clothing for some poor ragged 
child, the man who tries to give, at least, one solid meal to a man 
who is hungry, the man who tries to make pure the body that is 
impure, and sober the body that is drunken—that man is hon- 
oring God by ministering to the bodies of His children. 

The opportunity comes again, it seems to me, in the needs of 
life—in our general social needs. (Remember that my words. 
to-day are not ex cathedra, by any manner of means. We are 
simply brothers meeting together here, and I am trying to throw 
out hints that may possibly help you and help myself.) The 
time is coming, nay now is, when the Church and its members 
must interest themselves more in social matters. It behooves. 
us to see to it, so far as we can, that the cause of the working- 
man, that the cause of the great masses of people, that the con- 
test between labor and capital, shall be tried by the law of Jesus 
Christ. I have no sympathy with the spirit which says: ‘‘ Oh, 
these things are to be decided somewhere else. The Church has. 
nothing to do with them. She is to preach the Gospel.’’ Well, 
what is the Gospel? The Gospel is good news of righteous- 
nes3. You read the Sermon on the Mount, and if that ien’t 
sociology from one end to the other, I don’t know what is. You 
read the Church Catechism, you read the Ten Commandments, 
you read the Prayer-Book, from ‘: Dearly beloved brethren,’” 
down to the very last word; they all bear upon righteousness of 
life. 

Did you ever try to fellowship with the Knights of Labor ? 
Did you ever go to speak at a trades union meeting? Why 
should you do it? For two reasons: In the first place, to show 
those men that you kave sympathy with their object, which is a 
good one, even though they be sometimes very faulty in reach- 
ing it; and, secondly, that you, as a Christian man, believe that. 
you are bound to do all that you can to find out wrong, and 
right it. Would to God we would use our churches more often 
in this cause. Why is it that on last Labor Day, for instance, 
there were only two or three special services held in the Church 
in this land? People went off to picnics or games and forgot all 
about the significance of the day. How many churches ever 
have a service on the Fourth of July? We are so concerned 
with having a good time that we rarely ever go to God’s house 
on the day when we celebrate the fact of our glorious freedom, to 
ask His benediction upon it. : 

Then, opportunities, dear brothers, occur in the defense 
of those causes and institutions which already exist. Some- 
times people say: ‘‘ Well, now, what has a Brotherhood mar 
to do especially with the cause of education in his town or 
state? What has a Brotherhood man to do with the hospitals. 
in his city, with the houses of reform, or with the state prisons,. 
or what not 7’? What has he to do with these? He ought to 
have a great deal to do with them. There is direct Brotherhood 
work there. A man comes in contact with other men. He 
makes men realize that his Christianity is not merely praying 
with his hands crossed, but that it is a dead out-and-out work- 
ing and praying against sin. Whether he is president of a col’ 
lege or the head of an institution for imbeciles. or whether he is: 
physician in a hospital, he can live and work so that other mem 
seeing him will say ‘‘ Christianity is good for something. We 
want some of it.’’ You know that is true. Weare doing direct 
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Brotherhood work when we try to further the interests and effi- 
ciency of those places. In our cities, for instance, how many of 
us know anything of the jails or hospitals? How many of us 
know anything about the State prison? How many of us have 
ever been there, seen the men, or joined in such religious serv- 
ices as are provided. ‘‘I was in prison, and ye came unto Me.”’ 
Do we ever go to the hospitals? Perhaps you went there once 
to see a man who was sick. Have you ever been again? Have 
you ever gone or suggested going there for services? Have you 
ever knelt there by a man and prayed with him? ‘I was sick, 
and ye visited Me."’ 
hat are fon doing in the cause of education? Have you 
been in the public schools of your town? Do you know any of 
the teachers? Have you shown any interest in their work ? 
There is a teacher comes to your church. You show her a seat, 
if you are an usher. Have you ever said one word to her about 
her work in that school. asif it had anything more to do with you 
than if you were a Sandwich Islander? What are you doing in 
the cause of higher education? Have you a college near you, 
and have you visited it? Do you know anything about the relig- 
ious associations in that college? Oh, what a glorious oppor- 
tunity there is for Brotherhood men to exercise their powers in 
these existing institutions—ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, a 
hundred of them in every city, according to its size. Brotherhood 
men might give all their time to that and yet not cover the ground. 
‘* But there is so much to do.”” Yes, there is; but it is better 
to wear out than to rust out. It is better to distribute our 
energies wisely than to work entirely on one thing and become 
narrow That is the danger of to-day. It is the danger in 
mechanical pursuits. It is very difficult to make a man broad- 
minded who is just hammering one little nail from seven o’clock 
in the morning until six o'clock at night, and doesn’t know 
what that nail is going to accomplish or what part it is to play 
in the mechanism for which it is intended. Don't divide up the 
work so that every man will have just one little thing todo. Let 
every man do the whole, and then he will realize the glorious 
opportunities, and his own powers for work; he will realize that 
the coming of God’s Kingdom is a reality, because he is a reality. 
How are we to meet these opportunities? We must meet 
them face to face. A great many of us belong to Chapters 


which appoint committees for certain work. ‘‘ That committee 
has to do with the Sunday evening service. All right. They 
will take care of that. It is not necessary for me to go to that 


service.’’ I have washed my hands of that. ‘‘ There isa commit. 
tee on visiting. Well, we will refer all the names that come in 
to that committee.” I have got rid of visiting. ‘‘And the commit- 
tee on hotel work will look after the hotels so that I need not 
bother about that.’’ And so on. Now that is all wrong, it 
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seems to me. I don’t mean to say we should not have commit- 
tees, but we should not have them in such a way as to rob eve 

individual man not only of the necessity, but of the responsi- 
bility, of himself doing every kind of work. You cannot do 
things by proxy. I suppose. during the late war, men were able 
to go and fight by somebody else. I remember hearing of it 
when I was a boy. I never could quite understand it—how a 
man could say he had been to the war, because he had paid and 
sent somebody else to stand up and be shot at for him. Still 
less can we do this work by proxy. You cannot pray by proxy, 
or go to church, you cannot make your powers meet the oppor- 
tunities by proxy. You must use those powers yourself, you 
must face the opportunities directly. No mediation, no middle 
man, in religious work, at any rate. . 

Then remember that these yy ehddeaitip give a religious train- 
ing. St. Paul had a vision, ‘‘ Come over to Macedonia and help 
us.’’ When he went over to Macedonia he did not find the peo- 
ple sitting on the shore and saying, ‘‘ Oh, Paul, we are just wait- 
ing for you.’”’ Not at all. But at the same time he founda 
need there—a tremendous need, eluionss the people were not 
waiting and calling for him. So youandI go to work, and we 
are disappointed because there has been no pre tion for us. 
‘Why, I thought that when Mr. Blank knew that I was com- 
ing to the hospital or school, he would have prepared for me. 
I am astonished.’’ Never mind about that. The need is there, 
and it is burning; so that when you bring your burning enthu- 
siasm to that burning need, there has got to be a fire; and the 
opportunity will always be on fire if you are on fire. o 

Then, lastly, I want you to realize that these opportunities are 
infinite in the effect that is accomplished by the touch of your 
power upon them. When you bring your pore to a certain 
opportunity, you are not simply touching that one thing, but 
through that one thing you are touching a thousand other 
things. You help some poor drunkard, and you are not simply 
helping that one individual drunkard, but through him and 
through your efforts for him, you are helping ten thousand 
others. I haven’t time to argue that out and to show how it is. 
It is one of the natural courses of events. We never work singly. 
One effect spreads out into other effects. When we realize that, 
does it not make our work wonderfully noble, helpful, broad ? 
Yes, sometimes we touch the utmost bound of the world by 
some little thing that we do here. It is wonderful how the end 
of the earth is reached by the man you have touched here or 
there in some simple way. 

God help us, brothers, to see our opportunities and to meet 
them. God help us to take them not only as they come, but to 
go forth and seize upon them: for that is the way we prove our- 
selves to be sons of God. 


How to Study the Bible 


BY ROBERT E, SPEER 


An Address made at a General Conference on “Bible Class Work,” Friday, September 27, 1895 


N any gathering of Christian men, ten years ago, the question 
of the importance of Bible study would probably have been 
given precedence over the question of the method of Bible 

study ; and in many gatherings of Christian men to-day, where 
Christian men are honest with themselves and with God, that 
same order would be observed. It is asign of very great progress, 
therefore, when any company of Christian men, as here this 
morning, can honestly feel that the first question to be asked is 
not, Why, but How. shall we study the Bible? 

It needs to be said at the outset that no man can answer that 
uestion for another. The study of the Bible is the personal 
ealing of a man’s soul with the Author of the Bible, and only 

the Spirit who presided over its writing, and still lives in its pages, 
can lead each man to study it in the way that is best for the 
needs of his own life. And therefore it needs to be said, also, 
that any discussion of methods of Bible study will be largely a 
matter of personal testimony. Nothing that a man has to say 
about such methods is worth listening to if it has not been first 
wrought out in bis own experience. It perhaps should be said 
also—I say it in my own defence, to those who have given more 
time to Bible study than I, and to those who possibly may have 
spent yet fewer years upon it—that a few minutes’ talk on the 
subject is the boiling down, practically, of many years of exper- 
ience, not to be scorned by those whose experience has been 
longer, not to prove a discouragement to those whose experience 
has been briefer. 

With that much of introduction, may I speak, first of all, in 

answer to the question, How to study the Bible, as to the time. 
The men who are the best Bible students have become such by 


having a time for Bible study, and rigidly adhering to that time. 
Bible study is sure to be passed by unless there is a set time for 
it. There are a thousand and one things in the life of every 
man that crowd in upon the time that he wants to assign to any 
one thing; and unless he is as immovable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and is determined that certain hours skall be cet 
aside for the study of the Bible, long before he knows it the time 
that ought to have been given to this Book will have been stolen 
away. I believe, also, that the hours of the morning should be 
given to the Bible. Weare in the habit, too often, of giving it 
the ragged end of the day, when the mind is becoming slow and 
weary and the eyes are fast falling asleep, and we cannot get 
from the Book that which we can get from it if, in the freshness 
of the morning, we open our hearts to let Him whois ever speaking 
through these pages speak directly to us. . 
“Study the Bible,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ making it your first 
daily business to understand some portion of it, and then your 
business the rest of the day to see that you obey what you do 
understand.’’ Charles Wesley used to rise at four o’clock in the 
morning in order that ba might have an uninterrupted season 
for Bible study; and Mr. Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland 
Mission, one of the godliest men of our day, is in the habit, it is 
said, of rising at two o’clock each night for an hour, that long 
before others are stirring he may have time alone with his Bible 
and his Master. And those of you who are familiar with Mc- 
Cheyne’s life may recall the sage in which that godly man 
speaks of his own fixed and regular habits of prayer :— ‘‘I believe 
that I ought to pray before seeing anyone. Often when I sleep 
long and meet with others early, and then have family prayers 
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and breakfast, forenoon callers come, and often it is eleven 
o’clock before I begin secret prayer. This is a wretched system. 
It is unscriptural. Christ rose before day and went into ssolitary 

lace. David says, ‘ eal will I seek thee. Thou shalt early 

ear my voice.’ . . . Family prayer loses much of its sweet- 
ness and power, and I can do no g to those who come to seek 
from me. The conscience feels guilty, the soul unfed, the lamp 
not trimmed. Then when secret prayer comes, the soul is often 
out of tune. I feel it is far better to heein with God, to see His 
face first, to get my soul near Him before it is near another.” I 
think all that McCheyne writes in that passage can be said with 
as large measure of truth regarding the necessity of personal 
Bible study before we meet others. As Matthew Hale, Lord Chief 
Justice under Charles II., put it, “‘ Every morning read seriously 
and reverently a portion of the Holy Scripture, and acquaint 
yourself with the doctrine thereof.” 

Many say that they cannot set aside the time in the morning. 
Doubtless for some men that is true. But they can set aside 
some time in the day—a half hour, an hour, an hour and a half, 
two hours, in which alone, quietly, holily, they can turn over 
the pages of this Book. °‘ What do we read, ’’ says Canon 
Liddon, ‘‘and leave unread? What time do we give to the 
Bible? No other book, let us be sure of it, can equally avail to 
prepare us for that which lies before us. Looking back from 
that world, how shall we desire to have made the most of our 
best guide to it! How shall we grudge the hours we have 
wasted on any—be they thoughts or books or teachers—which 
only belong to the things of time ?’’ My brothers, it is not a 
question of how much time we will give tothe Bible. Itisa 
question of how much time we can afford to spend on any other 
book. ‘‘I am,’ as John Wesley says, ‘‘a creature of a day, 
passing through life as the arrow through the air. I am a spirit, 
come from God and returning to God; just hovering over the 
great gulf, till a few moments hence I am no more seen. I drop 
into an unchangeable eternity. I want to know one thing—the 
way to heaven, how to land on that happy shore. God Himself 
has condescended to teach the way; for this very end He came 
down from heaven. He hath written it down in a Book. At any 
price, give me the Book of God. I haveit. Here is knowledge 
enough for me. Let me be a man of this one Book !”’ 

So I say, first of all, that if possible every man ought to have 
a set time for Bible study. I know many good men who would 
omit the words ‘‘if possible’? from that sentence. But I leave 
them there for those men who conscientiously believe that they 
cannot set aside a fixed hour in which to study this Book. Com- 
ing in and out of New York, as I am obliged to do daily. I talk 
often with business men who say that they haven't any time to 
study the Bible; but I observe those men reading the newspapers 
sufficient hours to enable them to go through the whole Bible 
studiously and carefully six times every year. We have no 
difficulty whatever in finding time for books which we wish to 
read. It is not a matter of possibility. It isa matter of will, 
as to whether or not we shall have and deliberately and stead- 
fastly hold a set time for the study of the written Word of God. 

In the second place, just a few words as to the spirit of Bible 
study. What I have said regarding the necessity of having a 
fixed time suggests at once some things that ought, to be said 
about the spirit of such sid y 

It needs, first of all, to be a determined spirit. If we hada 
confession meeting now, many men would be able to indicate at 
once the necessity for such a spirit,—recalling how under the 
stress of some appeal in our own churches, or under the influence 
of some personal conversation with a godly man, we resolved to 
set aside a definite time each day for the study of the Bible and 
how soon the resolution was completely broken and forgotten. 
We need to bring our Bible study under a will that has been 
already surrendered to One who knows how to make it absolutely 
steadfast and immovable. The temptation to read other books, 
the encroachment of other things upon our time, the spirit of the 
flesh, that is always so strong, unwilling to surrender to the 
claims of the Spirit—all these things demand that the spirit of 
our Bible study shall be resolute and determined. 

In the second place, it should be a comprehensive study— 
comprehensive as opposed, on the one side, to fragmentary, and 
on the other side to superficial study. We don’t want to be men 
who know less about this Book than a doctor knows about his 
Gray’s Anatomy, or than a lawyer knows about his Blackstone 
or his Kent. My father was a lawyer, and I know he would 
have hung his head in shame if he had known his authorities as 
poorly as the average Christian man knows his Bible. We want 
also a complete study of the Bible, as opposed to a superficial 
one—not @ mere cursory knowledge of it, from glancing through 
its pages, two, or three, half a dozen times in a lifetime, but a 
study that is exhaustive, that has gone down into the depths of 
it, and that knows something of the wealth of the treasure to be 
discovered here. ; 

Do I need to say, lastly, with reference to the spirit of Bible 
study, that it needs to possess those traits which only the Holy 
Spirit Himself can engender in the life? It needs to be open, 
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coming to this book with the words, “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth,’’ and not with the words, ‘* Hear, Lord, for Thy 
servant speaketh.”’ It needs to come with the spirit of obedience, 
ready at once to catch from this Book every message for its own 
life, and to translate that message at once into flesh and blood. 
It needs to come with that humility of mind of which John 
Locke was speaking when he said, ‘‘ We recommend, first the 
study of the Scripture in humility and singleness of heart.’’ And 
only that Spirit that came forth from the Father and from His 
Son, dwelling in the pages of this Book, can give men these 
traits of spirit which are in finality traits of character, and which 
will enable them truly to read and wholly to appropriate this 
divine message to their own souls. 

Having said this much as to the time and the spirit, may I 
speak, thirdly, of plans of Bible study ? 

The plan that suggests itself first to us, of course, is that 
general study of the Bible which familiarizes us with the story 
of the Book and its message as a whole—the reading of the Bible 
through from beginning to end, carefully and lovingly, for the 
purpose of familiarizing ourselves with the Book in its entirety. 
It was this study of the Bible of which John Quincy Adams was 
speaking, when he said: ‘‘ The first and almost the only book 
deserving of universal attention is the Bible. The Bible is the 
book of all others to be read at all ages and in all conditions of 
human life; not to be read once or twice through and then laid 
aside, but to be read in small portions of one or two chapters 
every day, and never to be intermitted except by some overrulin, 
necessity. I speak as a man of the world to the men of the worl 
and I say to you, ‘Search the Scriptures.’ ” 

Now, most Christian men do not read the Bible through thus. 
They do not read it through once in several years. But, roughly 
speaking, there are only about twelve hundred chapters in the 
Bible—less than that; and the man who will read two of these 
chapters each day of the week, and five of them on Sunday, will 
go through the Bible ina year. I have here a copy of the Revised 
Version; it contains, roughly speaking, about nine hundred 
pages. The man who reads two of them every week-day and 
three on Sunday gets through this Bible ina year. The nan who 
will carefully read three chapters of the Old Testament and two 
of the New each day will, by the end of the year, have read the 
Old Testament through once and the New Testament through 
three times; and it requires but a little time to read that much 
daily. I think, from this point of view, and under this plan of 
Bible study, we ought to read it through so often as to become 
as familiar with it as George Muller was, who said that he 
blushed every time he had to go to a concordance; that he felt 
he ought to know his Bible so well that he could tell where any 
we occurred, and could name any verse to any one asking him 
of it. 

Thisis the plan of Bible study which Mr. Ruskin, in a passage 
which I venture to quote, speaks of as having b3en most helpful 
to himself, and commends as likely to prove most helpful to 
others. ‘‘ How much I owe,” he says in the first volume of his 
Praeterita, ‘‘to my mother for having so exercised me in the 
Scriptures as to make me grasp them in what my correspondent 
would call their ‘concrete whole’; and above all taught me to 
reverence them as transcending all thought and ordaining all 
conduct. This she effected, not by her own sayings or personal 
authority, but simply by compelling me to read_ the Book thor- 
oughly for myself. As soon as I was able to read with fluency, 
she began a course of Bible work with me, which never ceased 
till I went to Oxford. She read alternate verses to me, watching 
at first every intonation of my voice. and correcting the false 
ones, till she made me understand the verse, if within my reach, 
rightly and energetically. It might be beyond me altogether; 
that ake did not care about; but she made sure that as soon as I 
got hold of it at all, I should get hold of it by the right end. In 
this way she began with the first verse of Genesis, and went 
straight through to the last verse of the Apocalypse; hard names, 
numbers, Levitical law and all; and began again at Genesis next 
day. Ifaname was hard, the better the exercise in pronuncia- 
tion; if a chapter was tiresome, the better lesson in patience; if 
loathsome, the better the lesson in faith that there was some use 
in its being so outspoken. After our chapters (from two or three 
a day, according to their length, the first thing after breakfast, 
and no interruption from servants allowed, none from visitors, 
who either joined in the reading or had to stay upstairs, and 
none from any visitings or excursions, except real traveling), I 
had to learn a few verses by heart, or repeat, to make sure I had 
not lost, something of what was already known; and, with the 
chapters above enumerated, I had to learn the whole body of the 
fine old Scottish paraphrases, which are good, melodious and 
forceful verse; and to which, together with the Bible itself, I 
owe the first cultivation of my ear in sound It is strange that 
of all the pieces of the Bible that my mother thas taught me, 
that which cost me most to learn, and which was, to my child’s 
mind, chiefly repulsive—Psalm 119—has now become of all the 
most precious to me in its overflowing and glorious passion of 
love for the law of God.”’ i 
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So much for a first plan of Bible study, that any man with 
a Bible and baer t Asa read can. without difficulty and under all 
circumstances of life, pursue.. 

Next to this method of consecutive Bible study may be men- 
tioned the method of study by verses. There are advantages 
about this kind of Bible study. In the first place, it enables us 
to use all the odd moments of our time. One way in which 
some pursue this method is by the use of a series of verses printed 
upon perforated paper, so that one verse can be torn off ata time. 

ou can tear off a verse and lay it on your dressing table as yen 
dress in the morning, or carry it in your hand on the street. The 
Scripture rolls with which many of us are familiar, which we 
hang on the walls of our bedrooms, are useful for the same kind 
of study. When a man has only a minute, there is a verse small 
enough to go into that minute, that will bring into his life its 
own spiritual blessing for that moment. 

Now, there are dangers also about this kind of Bible study if 
verses are taken away from their context; but in every verse 
there may be spiritual help for some special person, which God 
intended him to derive from it. Those of you who have read Mrs. 
Slosson’s charming stories, ‘‘ The Seven Dreamers,”’ will recall 
osha tary inte old woman whose favorite verse in the Bible 
was, ‘‘ At Micmash he hath laid up his carriages.’’ It brings, 
probably, no spiritual help to us. It carries, probably, no intelli- 
gible idea to us at all. o shall say, however, that it was not 
the Spirit of God speaking to that woman, who, simple, half- 
witted as she was, heard a voice in that verse which our duller 
ears are not able to discern ? 

At the same time this kind of Bible study needs to be supple 
mented by a third kind—the study of the Bible by books. The 
Bible is a book made up of books, of course, and he has the best 
Bible who finds in it not only an inspired volume, but an inspired 
library. It is very possible to tear a verse out of the Gospel 
according to St. rk that will explicitly and in a flat-footed 
way appear to contradict a verse torn out of the Gospel according 
to St. John. As, for example, ‘‘Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man; no, not the Son, but the Father only ;’’ and, 
‘The Father had given all things into His hands.’’ The two 
verses, torn from their context, appear to contradict each other. 
It is necessary, therefore, to study those verses in the contexts 
in which they are found, to take the Bible up by books, as they 
were before they were ever bound together into one volume for 
our convenience. 

May I speak personally for the moment, in order to make the 
matter more direct, with reference to this style of Bible study ? 
I happen to be studying just now, for certain needs, St. John’s 
Gospel. If I may for a moment run over the general method of 
this study, it will indicate perhaps more clearly what I desire to 
convey. In opening my Bible to the fourth Gospel, I find that 
somebody has written at the head of that Gospel that it is the 
“‘Gospel according to St. John,’’ but when I look in the pages 
of the book, the name of the Evangelist John is not there. I 
would like to know how they found out that it was written by 
St. John, and I would also like to know what kind of a man the 
writer was. So on my memorandum slip I write, ‘‘ Who was 
St. John?’’ I would like to know how he came to write a 
Gospel, when there were three already in existence; so I write 
the next question, ‘‘ Why did St. John write a Gospel?” I 
would like to know when and where he wrote the book, and I 
write down on my slip, ‘‘ When did St. John write this Gospel?” 
‘* Where did he write it?’’ I open the book and find that it 
says, in the very firat words, ‘‘In the beginning,’’ and I remem- 
ber that the Book of Genesis begins in that same way. I find it 
goes on to Bay, ‘‘In the beginning was the word,’’ and I know 
from general reading that that was a term which the Jews had 
read into the Old Testament Scriptures, in passages where 
Jehovah came into contact with man. I want to know the 
relation of the book, therefore, to the Old Testament and I write 
that down as the next question. I know there were three other 
Gospels pA) ane a to relate the life of Christ. Why was 
the fourth needed? I write down as another question, the 
relation of this Gospel to the synoptic Gospels. I know that it 
must have had some relation to those with whom St. John was 
associated in Christian work, and to his own other writings, and 

_I write down, ‘‘ Its relation to the Epistles of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and the other writings of St. John, in style, matter, pur- 
pose, time, &c.’’ At once six or seven or eight questions have 
suggested themselves, about which a man wants to be familiar if 
he is to master the Fourth Gospel. All those questions I have 
down on a slip of paper that I can refer to while studying the 
‘Book, which will give information on each of these subjects as it 
‘is studied verse verse. Outside reading will help the student 
-also to answer these questions, by a reference to the results of 
the work of others who have gone before him. And then, half 
an hour every morning, before breakast, I give to the study of 
the book by verses, witha Greek Testament, and one of the 
good commentaries, like Westcott’s, lying open on my table 
for consultation. Some mornings perhaps one verse will take 
up that time. Other mornings, one word. Other mornings, 
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five or six verses can be covered. In the morning, on the wa 
to New York, I can take my Greek or English Testament wit 
me and read over those verses again, thinking upon them, and 
reflecting upon God’s message to me in them. ae 
Each portion of St. John’s Gospel stands out with its own 
distinct meaning. Take the fourth chapter, containing the 
interview with the woman at Jacob’s well; the interview with 
the disciples, who came wondering that Christ was talking with 
the woman; the interview with the people of Samaria, who 
believed in Christ because of what the woman had said to them; 
the reasons for His going into Galilee; and the miracle at Caper- 
naum. Those five sections stand out, each separate and distinct, 
so distinct that any man can carry one of them as a complete 
jewel in his mind, and from time to time have reference to it. 
he study of the book by verses thus leads to a study by sections 
which results in such a familiarity with the book as Prebendary 


' Webb-Peploe of St. Paul’s, London, humbly acknowledged, at 


Northfield this summer, he had of the whole Bible. Some one asked 
him if he could tell what any chapter of the Bible contained. He 
said he could; also in which chapter of the Bible any event 
which might be named occurred. He had gone through the 
Bible, book by book, letting the whole substance of it sink into 
his mind, just as 1am praying now that the whole substance of 
the Gospel of St. John may sink into mine. 

Going through the book in this way, scores of questions 
suggest themselves. One is able at once to see that St. John’s 
Gospel is 8 book that tells the story of the development of faith 
and unbelief, and describes the revelation of the Messiah to men. 
I go back and study the whole Gospel through again, with that 
key in hand. St. Jobn himself gives his reasons for writing in 
chapter 20. ‘‘ These (signs) are written’ (out of a great many 
that I might have written) ‘‘ that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye may have life in 
His name.’”?” And when we come to the Epistle we find him 
saying, practically, ‘‘ I have written this Epistle with one specific 
Pp se, that ye may know that ye have eternal life.’’ 

utside reading can be so shaped as to assist in understanding 
the book, which is the subject of study. The student of St. 
John’s Gospel can read such books as Marcus Dod’s two volumes 
on St. John in Expositors Bible. Trumbull’s ‘‘ Studies in Oriental 
Social Life,’’ and ‘‘ Discourses on the Gospel of St. John,” by 
the great prophet, Frederick Denison Maurice. 

he man who studies the Bible in this way, book by book, 
attains a grasp upon the contents which he could not in any other 
way. There are other advantages that flow from such study. 
First of all is vividness. The man who studies the Gospel of St. 
Mark or the Gospel of St. John, or the Prophecy of Isaiah, whom 
Mr. Dana, of the New York Sun, calls ‘‘ the greatest, the most in- 
spired, the noblest in imagination of all the millennial prophets,”’ 
the man who takes up these books in this way will find them 
standing out in a new radiance. Such study brings breadth and 
life and new comprehension to the student. 

The fourth plan of Bible study has already practically been 
suggested. It is the study of the Bible by subjects. I spent all 
last winter studying the teaching of the New Testament on the 
matter of prayer. Any man can devote a little time each 
day to the study of the Bible in this way, taking up its teaching 
regarding the Sacraments, the Kingdom of God, the new life. 
Or any man who sympathizes, as I do, with Dean Alford, and 
the Bishop of Huron, in their views as to the second coming of 
our Lord, can get a great deal of personal benefit and suggestion 
and elevation of spirit from the study of the New Testament 
teachings as to that blessed and glorious hope. 

There is a fifth line of study that all of us, probably, have at 
some time or other attempted,—the study of the Bible by charac- 
ters. We have all studied the character of Jesus, His teaching, 
His relation to man, and the message He has for each one of us, 
what He has to say about the relations of life, His example as a 
student of the Bible, His example as a man of prayer, what He 
said about Himself, the internal evidence of His divinity found 
in the traits of His character, that differentiate Him farever from 
all othermen. There are other characters in the Bible whose lives 
we probably have studied, the character of St. Paul, which has 
stood out too luminously upon the page of history to be passed by ; 
of St. Andrew, the ‘‘ finder ’’ of men and boys. Some have found 
inspiration in studying the character of St. Philip, the ‘“ stupid 
apostle,’’ others of St. Timothy, the young bishop, of Aquila 
and Priscilla, of the good hearted St. Barnabas. We may derive 
great help from the study of these men and women of the Bible. 
if we believe in them as men and women of flesh and blood like 
ourselves, tempted in all points like as we are, and preserved for 
us in the Bible because of their uses for us. 

Just one other line of Bible study, for it is the one to which 
all of us must come if the Bible is to be profitable to us. The 
Bible is a personal message to each man, and the man who will 
study it as it should be studied will be looking for its direct 
message to his own soul. Let him go through the Bible to find 
out what it has to say to him regarding his thoughts. what it 
has to say to him regarding his relations in the Church. in the 
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family, in the world; what it has to say to him regarding his 
sao character. Let him take to his heart what the Bible 

to say about all of these things, receiving its teachings as a 
personal message from his Lord to his own life. 

May I say one or two words, practically, about the way in 
which to make our Bible study practical and its results of per- 
manent value to us? We don’t need many books. We need 
only the Bible, in reality. Many of us have been led aside from 
the study of the Bible by the study of books written regarding 
the Bible, or by the study of books giving the results of the 
study of other men. It is true that the man who knows only 
the Bible scarcely knows the Bible; but it is true, also, that the 
greater truth is on the other side, and that a knowledge of the 
Bible and the heart of man is of more value than the reading of 
many books. The man who is not 8 scholar who has his Bible, 
a Revised Version, an analytical concordance; if he is a Greek 
student, a Greek Testament; if he is a Hebrew student, his Old 
Testament in Hebrew; and a good commentary, not over homi- 
litical, is well equipped for satisfactory Bible study. 

In the second place, I believe that a man should keep a note 
book, and write down what he learns from his study. It is very 
apt to pass away unless he records it in that fashion. 

In the third place, he must pass the results of his study on. 
Unless he do that he cannot obtain the full benefit of it for 
himself. No sooner does he learn a lesson for himself than the 
obligation is upon him to make that lesson helpful to his fellow- 


man, 

Fourthly, he needs to review. When he walks on the street, 
instead of thinking of ioe ita tabi inconsequential, that passes 
away, he may let his heart drink of this well of living waters. 

Some of us know the fruits of such Bible study as I have been 
speaking of. Some of us know how necessary it is to a man; 
how any man is an ignorant man who has not familiarized 
himself with the Bible. ‘‘Of all books,’’ said Mr. Dana to 
the students of Union College, just a little while ago, ‘‘ Of all 
books, the most indispensable and the most useful, the one 
whose knowledge is most effective, is the Bible. There is no 
book from which more valuable lessons can be learned. I am con- 
sidering it now not asareligious book, but as a manual of utility, 
of professional preparation, and professional use for a journalist. 
There is, perhaps, no book whose style is more suggestive and 
more instructive, from which you learn more directly that 
sublime simplicity which never exaggerates, which recounts the 
greatest event with solemnity, of course, but without sentimen- 
tality or affectation, none which you open with such confidence 
ie lay down with such reverence. There is no book like the 

ible.’’ 

Or, as Charles Dudley Warner put it recently in Harper's 
Magazine: ‘‘ Wholly apart from its religious or from its ethical 
value, the Bible is the one book that no intelligent person who 
wishes to come into contact with the world of thought and to 
share the ideas of the great minds of the Christian era can afford 
to be ignorant of. All modern literature and all art are perme- 
ated with it. There is scarcely a great work in the language 
that can be fully understood and enjoyed without this knowledge, 
so full is it of allusions and illustrations from the Bible. This is 
true of fiction, of try, of economic and philosophic works, 
and also of the scientific and even agnostic treatises. It is not 
at all a question of religion, or theology, or of dogma; it isa 
question of general intelligence. A boy or girl at college in the 
pee of the works set for either to master, without a fair 

owledge of the Bible isan ignoramus, and is disadvantaged 
accordingly. It is in itself almost a liberal education. as many 

reat masters in literature have testified. It has so entered into 
aw, literature, thought, the whole modern life of the Christian 
world, that ignorance of it is a most serious disadvantage to 
the student.”’ 

On the programme of the Convention it is stated that the Sun- 
day afternoon discussion will relate to social wrongs and iniqui- 
ties, the need and the conditions of social progress. I turn back 
in thought to such words as those of Secretary Seward: ‘‘ The 
whole hope of human progress is suspended on the ever-growing 
influence of the Bible.’’ Or to the letter which President Grant 
wrote to the Sunday school children in 1876: ‘‘ Hold fast to the 
Bible as the sheet anchor of your liberties. Write its precepts 
in your hearts and practice them in your lives. To the influence 
of this Book we are indebted for all the progress made in true 
civilization. and to this we must look as our guide in the future.”’ 
I think of the weighty words of Daniel Webster: ‘‘If we abide 
by the principles taught in the Bible, our country will go on 
prospering and to prosper; but if we and our posterity neglect 
its instructions and authority, no man can tell how sudden a 
catastrophe may overwhelm us and bury our glory in profound 
obscurity.”’ The Bible contains the solution of all problems, if 
men will let it speak and will obey. 

But I turn from those two reasons for Bible study to the last 
one. ‘‘ Man cannot live by bread alone, but by every word that 

roceedeth out of the mouth of God.” It is spiritual starvation 
‘or a man to seal the pages of his Bible. It is spiritual life and 
effectiveness and service to him, to open that Book and to become, 
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as by the help of the Holy Spirit he can, its master. It wil 
cleanse his life and solve his perplexities. As Izaak Walton put. 
it, in his quaint verse, 

‘Every hour 
I read you, kills a sin, 
Or lets a virtue in 
i To fight against it.” 

And William Wilberforce testified, ‘‘ Through all my per= 
plexities and distresses, I seldom read any other book, and I as. 
rerely have felt the want of any otber. It has been my hourly. 
study.”’ 

My brothers, if we neglect this Book, the blessings that it. 
contains, and which can be obtained nowhere else so well, if at 
all, by the Christian man, will pass us by. He in whose footsteps- 
we follow was a student of this Book. That help which we 
want for larger fullness is to be obtained from the teachings of 
this Book. That Christ whom, in the desire of the Greeks.. 
voicing the inarticulate cry of all the ages, ‘‘ We would see,’’ 
‘we can see most clearly here. I know we see Him in the hour: 
of quiet prayer. I know we see Him in the times of holy and. 
reverent meditation. I know that there are times in life when 
there comes to us, even in a strain of music, His voice, ‘‘ which 
makes whosoever hears a homesick soul thereafter till he follows 
it to heaven.’’ I know we see Him in the Sacraments. But I. 
remind myself, as I would remind you also, of the words that. 
Cardinal Gibbons spoke to a gathering of his clergy only a few 
months ago: ‘‘Are not the words of Christ nearer to Him and. 
more profitable to us than even the cross on which He lay, and. 
ought they not to be prized by us accordingly ?'’ Aye, ought. 
we not to count them as of more value than much gold and 
precious stones and silver, and open the pages which preserve 
them with the joy of men who have come upon great spoil ? 


me 


To the Teachers and Members of Brother- 
hood Bible Classes* 


THERE is no study more necessary than Bible study and none- 
where the question of method is of more importance. There may 
be many right ways, but there is certainly one wrong way to 
conduct Bible study, and this wrong way, from its fruits. would 
seem to be the popular way in many parts of America. Its root 
error lies in an attempted divorce between Christ and His Church. 
‘The individual to teach and the Bible to prove,’’ would seem 
to be the method of our splintered and shattered Protestantism. 
Whereas the formula of the ages is ‘‘ The Church to teach; the 
Bible to prove.” 

Our study, then, for the coming year will be conducted upon. 
the historical prmanle that the ‘‘Church is the keeper and 
guardian of Holy Writ.’’ It will hold the Prayer Book in the one- 
hand and the Bible in the other. And it will remember that the- 
Prayer Book has passed through many editions, and that though 
our own edition of 1892 is in many respects the best of 
all, yet that there are other editions, which have obtained 
in the past. and that they, too, must be considered _his- 
torically. Our study will also endeavor to keep in mind the- 
fact that theology is the ‘‘ Queen of the Sciences,’’ and that it is. 
as needful for the average layman to know a little theology as it 
is for the average business man to know a little law. We will 
strive to remember that the teaching of the undivided Church: 
is the best, the purest and the most authoritative teaching which 
we have concerning the fundamental doctrines of the everlasting 
Faith__and that ‘‘the doctrines of Christianity are but the 
logical exponents of its facts.’? Foremost in our method we shalb 
try to remember that the Piscinleslsp of Christ is always the pre- 
liminary to the Apostleship. e must know Him truly before 
we can-work for Him fittingly We shall strive to realize the 
majesty of His character, and to rise into the ‘‘ unsearchable 
riches’’ which belong to those who dwell in Him, and in whom 
He dwells. To this end we shall endeavor always to bear in 
mind that the Bible is ‘‘The Christ Book,” that every page 
speaks of Him in type, prophecy or actual biography, and lastly, 
that the end and object of all our study is to deepen our sense of" 
the glorious dignity and of the tremendous responsibility involved 
in being ‘‘a member of Christ,’’ and of ‘‘ The Church, which is. 
His Body.”’ 

Relying upon your intercessions, as we study together the 
Parables and Miracles of our Blessed Lord, and praying that the; 
Holy Spirit may ‘‘ guide us into all the truth,”’ 

Iam faithfully, your fellow student, 


JOHN HENRY HOopkKIns. 
Curist CHURCH REcTory, St. JOSEPH, Mo. 
St. Luke's Day, 1895. 


*The Editor takes pleasure in announcing to the readers of ST. AN~ 
DREW'S Cross that Rey. John Henry Hopkins will contribute the Bible 
Class Notes for the coming vear. He bespeuks for Mr. Hopkins the hearty 
co operation of all Brotherhood men and others who may use the notes 
and assures them that any criticisms or eumecesicns for making this de- 

artment increasingly useful and helpfulwill be cordially received, care. 
ully considered and promptly acted upon ift\secms wise. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


The Question Box 


Questions and Answers about Brotherhood Work at a General Conference, Saturday, 


September 28, 1895 


ATURDAY morning, September 28, the Convention devoted 
another hour to the discussion of details of Brotherhood 
work through a ‘‘ Question Box,’’ conducted by Mr. G. Harry 

Davis, who called to his assistance such delegates as he thought 
could give the best answers to the special questions assigned 
them. Unless otherwise stated, the question was answered by 
Mr. Davis. 


Q Do you think it wise to give Chapter socials, or do you 
think it liable to give to members a wrong areas ? 

A. I don’t think it liable to give to members a wrong im- 
ression, but I don’t think it wise. I want it burnt in that the 
rotherhood of St. Andrew is not a reception for ladies and gen- 

_ tlemen. It is not a place for entertainments. It is not a club, 
in any sense of the word. It is a simple organization formed 
by laymen for the doing of a certain and a specific work, to be 
done in a certain way. The parpose is to bring men into the 
Kingdom of our Lord, Jesus Christ, and the method Jaid down 
is the Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. That is the 
Brotherhood, nothing else. I went to a Brotherhood meeting 
once,—I am not going to tell you where it was,—but I went there 
by the invitation of the rector, who was also the director of the 

pter, and I walked behind a brhss band for a little while. Then 
I turned around and went home. The next time! saw the rector I 
told him that it was a very nice thing to have the Grand Army of 
the Republic, with all its regalia and paraphernalia, in the Church, 
and there was some room for good in that organization, but it was 
not Brotherhood work. If these things must be done, they must 
be done by men as Churchmen, and not by men as Brotherhood 
men. The work of the Brotherhood is clear, narrow and con- 
cise; and while all the rest of the things are pleasant, they are 
not Brotherhood work. However, a great number of you may 
differ from me, as a great many (I am sorry for your sakes) 
always have in the past. I feel that the warning should be 
heeded, that if this organization ever wrecks itself, it will 
wreck itself when it departs from the simplicity of its purpose 
and the simplicity of its method. 

Q. The teacher in our Bible class attends very irregularly 
so that the class has been reduced from an attendance of fifteen 
to five members. How can we get rid of him without any 
offense ? 

A. I give it up, for they are the most thin-skinned fellows 
that you ever met. But I am going to ask Mr. Houghteling if 
he knows the way to rid the Church and the Bible class of a 
blot so black as that. 

Mr. HOUGHTELING: It occurs to me that the ground of 
offense is not on the side of the class, but on the side of the 
teacher. It seems to me that a teacher who is very irregular 
in his attendance upon his Bible class has given very serious 
offense, and that it is entirely consistent with Christian courtesy 
to ask him‘very plainly and courteously to get out. If he can’t 
get in, he had better get out. I don’t see any difficulty about that. 

Q. What should be the attitude of the Brotherhood toward 
ue prea and especially toward the saloon that keeps open on 

unday ? 

A. (by Mr. Barroll). I don’t know what the attitude of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew on this great question should 
be. I don’t know what the attitude of a man, at a time 
of life when all his habits of life are fixed, should be. But I 
know what the attitude of the young man, who is molding his 
character, should be. A man who desires to spread the Kingdom 
among young men to the best of bis ability must forget that 
there is such a place as the saloon, or such a thing as the saloon 
sells, except to oppose both uncompromisingly. 

Mr. Davis: Will Mr. Faure give his opinion ? 

Mr. Faure: Follow the example of some Brotherhood 
men in New York, who recently have responded affirma- 
tively to the request of one man who has had the bold- 
ness, the honesty, the regular every-day memory of the 
full meaning of the oath of office he took, to sustain and 
support the law. When the New ‘York Board of Police 
recently issued an order to the acting Chief that the law was to 
be enforced and the saloons to be closed on Sunday, and when it 
was found that the twelve hundred policemen, all who could be 
put on duty at one time, were not enough to manage the eight 
thousand saloons in the city and that in many cases the ‘‘ spot- 


ters ” for the saloons knew the policemen even in citizen’s dress ;- 
then some men camein whom the ‘‘ spotters ’’ did not know. Some. 
of us in Calvary parish patrolled from Fourteenth to Twenty- 
eighth streets, on First, Second and Third avenues, by twos. 
We met at Bellevue Hospital and compared notes, We 
changed routes so that the observations of each two might be 
checked by another pair. The result of our investigations were 
put in writing and sent to the President of the Board of Police. 
He then had facts with which to stir up the captain of the pre- 
cinct. It was simply the Brotherhood men aiding in the support 
of the dignity and majesty of the law as it stands on the statute 
books. 

Q. Is prison and hospital work real Brotherhood work ? 

A. (by Mr. Hadden). I wish I knew how to tell you 
men here how near my heart visiting in prisons and hos- 
pitals is. I am not fit to answer this question. I wish 
you men would ask that question on your knees. It is a. 
practical work. It is a work that one can and should succeed 
in. When 8 man is sick in a hospital, he is, in a great many 
instances, sick at heart, and that seems to me the time of all. 
others when you and I, as Brotherhood men, can tell him how 
much God has done for us, and how much He loves all men. 

Q. Is St. ANDREW’s Cross the organ through which the 
Brotherhood Chapters can be recognized in their work, and- 
what space is usually alloted to such notices ? . . 

A. (by Mr. Wood). I hope St. ANDREW’s Cross is nothing 
else than the organ of the Brotherhood. That’s what it’s here 
for. It has, each month, a certain space, not necessarily the 
same space each month, which does contain notes of the work 
which the Chapters are doing. We would like to have more: 
Chapters send in reports of their work, for use in St. ANDREW'S. 
Cross. But the fact is that for the past year or so there has. 
been a great development of modesty on the part of the hardest 
working Chapters and reports have had to be extracted very often. 
by the corkscrew method. A word as to the character of the 
reports. We have not space to record that ‘‘ St. Chad’s Chapter, of 
Vanity Fair, held a meeting at which two members were elected, 
while Mr. Jones made a speech which was very interesting to 
the members.” We always have space for plain statements of 
what has been done and how it has been done. 8 in your 
paper is too valuable to put in complimentary notices. — What. 
we want is meat. As long as you give us meat, we will give 
you plenty of space in the Cross. : 

Q. Ina parish having an active Chapter of sixteen members, 
who are conducting five missions, the vestry has not bad a 
session for four months on account of lack of quorum. What 
can be done by the Brotherhood to stir up the vestry ?- 

A. You can’t do anything with this vestry; you will have to 
grin, bear it, and pray God for a safe deliverance. 

Q. I am engaged in teaching a smnaay school class of boys. 
from eight to twelve years old. It is difficult to keep them in 
order and to get them to pay attention to the lesson. How can: 
this be remedied and their minds kept on the subject ? 

A. (by Mr. Robinson). I would say, first, give these boys. 
the story of the Gospel, just as plainly and simply as you can, 
and adopt some modern method of doing it. Very often in my 
work at Christ Church, St. Louis, I have found it necessary,. 
in order to get the rapt attention of the boys, who come in on 
Sunday morning, and who very often don’t know what they 
come for, to introduce some modern methods, some up-to date plan 
of interesting them. As somebody said, in the boys’ conference: 
this morning, if you have got to stand on your head to interest. 
the boys, why, do it. There is another thing that will draw 
boys out. That is when you call your class to order, if you have a. 
room to yourselves, don’t forget to have prayer, and by all 
means, if possible. have one of the boys lead the devotions. 
Don’t forget to give them some music. It doesn't make any 
difference whether you have got an organ, or piano or not. You 
will find somebody there who can lead off in a tune, even if you 
cannot do it. But by all means have some music, and have two or 
three or four rousing hymns, if necessary, to get the boys inter- 
ested in what you are going to say. ; 

Q. Is it not essential on the yet of every man traveling to 
present a Chapter card and on the part of every man moving 
from one Chapter to another to present a transfer card ? 

oa is not absolutely commanded, but it is wisest and best 
80 to do. 


5° St. Andrew’s Cross 


Q. Where a complete directory of the city churches is in every 
man’s room at the hotel, is other hotel work nesessary ? 
. Yes. You want personal contact. 
_ Q. Is it advisable to discuss in Chapter meetings such ques- 
tions as that of the saloon ? 

A. Yes. 

2 Please tell what must be done with a director who has 
paid his annual dues, but on account of some misunderstanding 
will not attend meetings any more, or send in his resignation ? 

A. Just what should be done with this man I don’t know. I 
‘guess you would better take him to the clergy and let them 
talk with him. A man who will pay his money and average his 
Brotherhood life by the money he puts in, is not the kind of fel- 
low that we want as director, or anywhere else. He is the one on 
whom the Brotherhood should work to bring tochurch. You had 
better take him to your rector, I guess—that is, if the rector is 
-& right kind of rector. 

Q. If & man says he doesn’t come to Church because there are 
‘80 Many inconsistent Christians, what can you say to him ? 

A. n't answer him. He wants some reason for staying 
away. d you ever hear 8 man tell you that he wouldn't have 
°. Coster for typhoid fever, because some other fellow had the 
fever 

Q. What is the best mode of raising money in a Chapter 
where the financial conditions are widely divergent ? 

_A. (by Mr. Faure). Ask every man to do according to his 
‘ability ; those who have much, let’ them give liberally, and those 
who have little, let them do the best they can. 

Q. Should Chapters working in the same town visit each 
other at meetings ? What plan would be most advantageous ? 

A. (by Mr. Davidson.) By all means. Cultivate friendly 
relations whenever possible. The interchange of experiences 
and the making of new friends is always helpful in Brotherhood 
work. You don’t need any Pleo. Simply say to the director of 
the other Chapter, we would like to visit your meetings every 
two or three months and would he glad to have you do the same 
for us. If you like we'll break the ice and pay the first call. 
Then agree on dates and decide upon subjects you will talk 
about when the Chapters meet. ; : 

Q. Should a Chapter drop some of its members who are not 
Tegular, but occasionally do Brotherhood work ? 

A. That question got into the first Question Box we ever 
had and I think it has been in every one since. It is the same 
old question of ‘‘ dead wood,” and there is no general answer to 
‘it. But there is no question that where the remaining members 
of the Brotherhood are God-fearing and devoted men, that the 
first work should be done for the half-hearted, dead and alive 
brother. We need not plough up a ten-acre lot outside, as long 
as the garden is full of weeds. The best way to deal with these 
men is to have them dealt with, not officially by the Chapter, nor 
officially by the director, nor officially even by the rector; but 
to have some brother deal with each one of these half-dead 
men personally and individually. Make him a charge upon your 
heart; make him the burden of your prayer, until he be brought 
either to one thing or the other, either to the realization of his 
position as a sworn and enlisted soldier, or to resignation from 
‘an organization in which he is no longer of any use. 

Q. Is it wise to attempt to organize a Chapter while there is 
‘opposition to its work ? 

A. If the opposition comes from the rector it is neither wise 
nor possible. 

Q. Suppose a person knowing me to be a Churchman should 
ask meas epee uestion? Should I try to argue with him ? 

A. (by Mr. McBee). I think any question that is asked 
should be answered if it can be. If not you should refer it to 
somebody who can answer it. I see no value in argument where 
the only promise of our Saviour is, ‘‘ If any man will do His will he 
shall know of _the doctrine.” Honest and intelligent answer to 
any question is the right of every man, and every Churchman 
should a to equip himself, as Mr. Speer said yesterday, to 
answer all questions that pertain to our holy religion. 

Q. A Chapter member states his case thus: He feels that he 
does not fully observe the Rule of Service, seeming to think that 
he has not or cannot see opportunities each week, and yet he 
does not wish to withdraw from the Brotherhood, because he 
feels that he will do more work in it than he will if he resigns. 
What advice should be given him ? 

A. (by Mr. McBee). I think this is one of the most seri- 
ous questions that comes to any Christian man. This kind of 
man is the kind that we need in the Brotherhood. It was my 
privilege not long ago to be asked by a man so fine in fecling, so 
delicate in thought, and so full of reverence and delicate feeling 
for those with whom he mingled, that he felt it was impossible 
‘to broach so serious a subject, without long preparation and 
long effort, to his brother, to influence him to come into the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ. And, therefore, he was about to 
‘retire from the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. It was my good 
fortune to lead him to realize our interpretation of the Rule, 
that if he went and kept company with a man for the purpose of 


prensne the way to ask him, if it took him ten years to do it, 
e was keeping his Rule in the highest and truest sense. He 
remained in the Brotherhood, and I have a feeling of gratitude 
every time I come in contact with him now, in his simple, ear- 
nest work, acquiring and adding power to his influence every 
day. By all means, I would say to this man: Remain in the 
Brotherhood, and exercising your Rule of Prayer with inten- 
sified power every day, learn gradually, if it take you years, to 
influence your fellow man in the way that God hath given you 
power to accomplish it. 

Q. What can a man do who is an employee in a railroad, in 
Brotherhood work ? 

A. (by Mr. Parkin). Railroad men, as a class, are considered 
fongh. am afraid. I, as a railroad man, have been connected 
with railroad men for twenty-five years. In the last five or 
eight years I have been doing Christian work in my humble 
Mare In the last five years I have been doing Brotherhood work. 
I find the first thing that the Brotherhood man can do in 
railroad work is to become a real Christian himself, and show 
to the men that he is working with every day that he can live 
without swearing, without smoking, without drinking, without 
telling impure stories or listening to them, and by reading his 
Bible or his Prayer-Book before them. Bishop Nichols said 
Thursday evening that we should use the pistol pocket fora 
Prayer-Book. In some instances that is good for a railroad 
man. Weare often thrown with our brothers in the dark where 
@ Prayer-Book cannot be read. Therefore I say a railroad man 
can learn the collects, he can learn some prayers, and he can re- 
peat them to his brothers in the dark. The same is true in re- 
gard to hymns. I have done Christian work with railroad men, 
where I found that I could not bring them to our church, be- 
cause their mother belonged to some other church, or: their 
father. I say to those men, ‘‘ Go with your mother, no matter 
what church she is in.’’ Christ, in His own good time, will 
bring the churches to us. We must have among our Christian 
men more thought for the railroad men. Do you realize that 
there are over a hundred thousand railroad men running through- 
out this country ? There is little we give them. They haven't 
the time to go to church, as you have, and they are called 
out at all hours of the night, Sundays and every other day. The 
Superintendent says, ‘‘ You must go out to-day.’’ ‘‘ But I want 
to gotochurch.”’ ‘‘ All right; we don’t want you. Go to some 
other road, where you are not wanted to run on Sundays.’”’ We 
have that to contend with. 

Q. One of our juniors wants to know what an “‘ obstreperous 
deacon ’’ is. I know of no one so fitted to answer that question 
as the Bishop of Kentucky. Bishop Dudley, will you kindly 
enlighten the Convention ? 

A. (by Bishop Dudley). Once upon a time, when I was a 
young bishop, which I am not now, I went to a diocesan council. 
I had two deacons in my diocese. Both of them sat down on me 
during the progress of that council. Both of them made speeches 
reflecting on the bishop’s wisdom, and not only on his wisdom; 
one of them seemed to reflect upon his intelligence and his in- 
tegrity. That I call ‘‘ obstreperous.’’ Another time I went to 
visit a parish that was feeble, and which I had entrusted to the 
tender mercies of another deacon. When I got there I found 
that, although he had just come out of a seminary, he thought 
that he knew almost evening in the world. Experience went 
for nothing. A bald h or a gray head was nota sign of wis- 
dom. He brought suit against the senior warden, and knocked 
the poor little parish all to smash. Will these illustrations 
suffice ? I don’t want to be misunderstood. I was a deacon once 
myself, and I am afraid I was an ‘‘ obstreperous deacon.’ When 
I said ‘‘ obstreperous,’’ in my haste, last night—David said some- 
thing in his haste, you know, that all men were liars—I may 
have seemed to intimate that all deacons were ‘‘ obstreperous.’” 
I don’t suppose that David ineant to say that there were no ex- 
ceptions. But I do want to say just a single word to young dea- 
cons. and that is, that they should cultivate humility and 
docility, as one step to the attainment of that good degree that 
they are seeking—the priesthood. 

Q. Is the rector of the parish ex officio a member of the local 
Chapter? Is there any special initiation service for him ? 

A. AsI understand it, all the clergy are members, by virtue 
of their office, of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, not always 
active members, but having the right of membership if they 
desire it. Hence not only is there no necessity for any special 
initiation, but I fancy that to compel the clergy to go through a 
form of initiation to any organization, which is a part of the 
Church, would tend to lower the dignity of the clergy without 
in any way elevating the dignity of the association. 


The hour for adjournment arrived before all the questions 
had been disposed of. Those which were necessarily unanswered 
may be forwarded by the askers to St. ANDREW'S Cross, and 
attention will be given them. Sr. ANDREW’s Cross aims to be 
a sort of consecutive Question Box for Brotherhood men. Use it. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 
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e The Self-Denial Week and How To Keep It 


BY SAMUEL A. HAINES 


T is very evident by the 
eicaloed wiih Baye mircelly 
en read in your hearing, 
that the Self-Denial Week, of 
the past three years, has not 
been kept by the whole body 
of Brotherhood men. The 
showing in cash would indi- 
cate that something is lack- 
ing. Eighteen hundred dollars 
means only fifteen eents apiece, 
two and one-half cents a day, 
for each of 12,000 men of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
It has been suggested to me 
that there is a quality of real 
manhood lacking, at least 
, Ys alo: this line, among the 
: Brotherhood men. I do not 
believe it. I do not believe that any sealsty of manhood 
is lacking among any real Brotherhood men. I believe 
that the Brotherhood man can do what he wants to do. 
The simple difficulty is that Ae to the present moment the great 
majority of us have not wanted to keep Self-Denial Week. Per- 
haps we do not see how any benefit is to come to ourselves from 
the week, and our spirit of helpfulness to humankind is not 
strong enough to make us deny ourselves gladly, so that human- 
kind may be roe Selfishness has been called the leading sin 
of the world and I believe it. Where I spend my summers, we 
suffered this year, for a few days, from the visit of a certain 
insect that lives purely for itself. In some places its name 
begins with an ‘‘m,’’ but we, who used to live in Jersey, spell 
it with an ‘“‘s.’’ The air seemed to be full of them; every one 
was intent on getting something for himself; and a large 
majority, I think, succeeded. I learned a lesson. a day or two 
after that. I visited the largest bee-culturist in Maine, and was 
told something about bees. Didn’t hear a thing about their 
being selfish. ey were every one of them at work storing up 
something to benefit somebody else. And then I thought to 
her when I was asked to take this subject, ‘‘ Skeeter versus 


‘* Self-Denial Week and How to Keep It?’’ The ‘“ skeeter ”’ 
never kept it. The bee was all the time keeping it. There are a 
great many more ‘‘ skeeters ’’ than there are bees, A few hours 
iy we voted that the Self-Denial Week should be kept again 
this year. Did we mean it? I hope so. If I have one fervent 
prayer to offer, it is that every Brotherhood man will keep this 
week, not ply for the benefit that may come to the outside 
world, or to those whom he would help, but for the benefit to 
himself. Don’t we believe that the bee, gathering honey for his 
hive, which, experience has taught him, will be taken away 
every season. is a great deal happier than the ‘‘ skeeter?’’ Then 
why do so many of us continue to be ‘‘ skeeters,’’ simply filling 
up ourslves and letting the wide world wag for itself ? 

But you say, ‘‘I can’t keep Self-Denial Week.’’ Oh! Can’t 
you? y not? ‘‘Idon’t know what to deny myself.’’ It’s 
time you were translated | The man who has got to such a state 
of perfection of living in this country, in the present time, that 
he can’t deny himself anything for the help of his fellow men,— 
well, I don’t know what he is living for. Honestly, I don’t. I 
remember my father telling me of a man down East, where I 
was born, who “ belonged to the church ”’ for thirty years. One 
day, in speaking of it, he boasted that his entire thirty years’ 
membership ’t cost him twenty dollars. But he gut all the 
religion he was entitled to. It has come to be a fact that is 
pretty well understood by most people at the present time, that 
if te really want to be a happy man in this world, you must 
follow in the foot-steps of the Nazarene in living for others. 
Selfishness must be eliminated from your life. You must learn 
to think, to feel, to speak. and to live for some one else. 

Have you heard of the man who had been living with his 
wife for thirty years, and yet had never made her a birthday, or 
a welding dey. or a Christmas present. He had often thought 
that he would like to make her a present, but he couldn’t 
muster up the courage to spend the money. It seemed like a 
sacrifice, you understand. Well-to-do farmer as he was, and 
gathering more into his barns all the time, the idea of just 
giving eens g to his wife was more than he could bear. 
‘* Why, she is all right. Got a house to live in, plenty of hard 


work to do, bed to sleep on, food enough to eat. What's the use 
of giving Sarah anything ?’’ Still his conscience pricked him 
once ina while. One day he went to town. Said he to himself, 
‘‘This time I’m goin’ to buy Sarah something.’’ He went 
through the store, but he couldn’t find anything that he thought 
was & Proper present for his wife, and that came within the 
limit of the amount he wanted to spend. Finally, he exclaimed, 
“T’ve got it !’’ He went to the counter, bought eighteen yarda 
of cotton cloth, took it home and let his wife make him six 
shirts. There are a large number of pou living in this world 
who have that for their ideal of self-denial—never give out to 
any one, unless you can get something back for yourself. Never. 

Eighteen hundred dollars for twelve thousand men! What 
would you say if I should tell you that we can just as well 
as not make it $12,000—just as easy as the turn of a hand, if you 
have a mind to. One thousand of us—I can count up some of 
us that can do it—say fifty cents a day for seven days. That ia 
$3,500. Ican doit. Someof youcan. Are there two thousand 
others who can save twenty-five cents a day for seven days? 
There is another $3,500. ow let us have four thousand more 
at ten centsaday. That would give us $2,800. That leaves, of 
our twelve thousand men, five thousand still unaccounted for. 
What will you do, you five thousand? Five centsa day? Very 
well—$1,750. There we have $11,550. Shall we do it? That is 
for oo to say. 

ou tell me that you can’t save; you can’t deny yourself 
fifty cents a day or twenty-five, or ten or five cents a day, during 
the first week of Advent. I don't ask you to do it during the 
first week of Advent. Make it any week of the whole year 
except the six of Lent. You say you don’t use tobacco, you ride 
a wheel instead of an electric car, so you don’t know where you 
are going to save eg! five cents. You go home to lunch. All 
right. You say that throughout the whole year you can’t save 
five cents a day for seven days? You haven't triedit. You 
don’t want to. I beg of you, just try it once. Come, once for 
all, let it be said that in this year 1895-1896, every Brotherhood 
man whose name is on the roll of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew learned what it is to really keep Self-Denial Week. 

Plato tells in fable how the spirits of those who have departed 
from this earth come back and seek a form to occupy and 4 
sphere to fill, One came and took the body of a statesman, to do 
his work; another came and took the body of a judge, to do his 
work; another, that of poet, and so on, until finally, Ulysses 
came and he looked about him and said, ‘‘ Alas and alack, there 
is no body or work left for me.’’ Some one standing by said, 
‘* Oh, yes there is. The best of all is left for you.’’ ‘‘ And what 
is that ?’’ said Ulysses. ‘‘It is the body of a common man, to 
live a common life, to do a common work, for a common man’s 
reward.”’ 


The Opportunity in Japan 
BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JOHN McKIM, D.D. 
Bishop of Tokyo 


HE question has been 
asked: ‘‘ Can a nation be 


years she was a hermit king- 
dom, desiring neither to know 
nor to be known by other peo- 
ples. When Commodore Perry, 
of the United States Navy, in 
1854, knocked at the doors of 
Ja and extended, in friend- 
ship, the hand of America, many 
of the people thought he was a 
great magician, because His ships 
could enter the Bay of Uraga 
without sails. To-day there are 
more than three hundred steam- 
ships owned by Japanese com- 
‘ ; _.. , panies; three thousand miles of 
railway are rapidly gridironing the Empire; cotton mills, ma- 
chine shops, shipyards, give employment to thousands. The 
telephone and electric light are found in all large cities. In fact, 
there is no invention or discovery of modern times that is not 
known and utilized by the Japanese. The last year has shown 
the world what Japan can do in the way of military science. 
An army, equipped and drilled upon the best Euro models, 

led by intelligent and efficient officers, and backed y an honest 
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fore has easily defeated the armies of a vast Empire, 
ide-bound in ignorant conservatism, whose government was one 
of cruelty and corruption, and compelled it to sue for peace. So 
far as war may be called civilized, that on Japan’s part may be 
‘80 called. Her Red Cross Society, with its ambulance service, 
-with its surgeons and nurses, paid the same attention to the sick 
and wounded Chinamen as it did to the Japanese. 

The progress that Japan has made intellectuully is equal to 
that which it has made manera: Every Japanese child over 
six years of age is required by law to attend school. It is a 
melancholy fact that from the time a child enters a primary 
School in Japan, until it graduates from the Imperial University, 
no moral system worthy of the name is taught him. It is 
true that the mythical ae of Japan, as taught by Shintu 
ism, with its stories of the Sun Goddess, are taught to 
Japanese students, but they are received either with silent 
incredulity or with open sneers. Buddhism, until lately, 
was taught to Japanese students, but the pessimism of Buddhism 
answers nothing to the aspiration of the yo Japanese to-day. 
Buddhism is a philosophy; Christianity is life. The ultimate 
.object for which all Buddhists strive is Nirvana. What is 
Nirvana? A dreamless, negative state of torpor, the extinction 
of everything of which we may predicate the ego—the loss of 
personality, annihilation. There is not one intelligent Japanese 
In a hundred who, to-day, will acknowledge himself a Buddhist. 

It is therefore one of the duties of missionaries to the Jap- 
_anese to establish schools for the right culture of the young. 
The Brotherhood of St. Andrew has honored itself in honoring 
-us by sending Charles H. Evans to Ja as a missionary 
‘teacher. Mr. Evans has not yet learned the Japanese language, 
‘but his life is a constant sermon. He preaches as he walks. The 
school to which Mr. Evans is sent is located at Nara, one of the 
ancient capitals of Japan, and one of the most noted cities for 
beauty in that beautiful country. That school, which numbered 
about 85 students when Mr. Evans went there, in the fall of 1894, 
now has on its roll 165 students. It is the only Christian school 
in Japan which is recognized os fhped Japanese Government as of 
equal grade with its own schools, and whose uates may enter 
the University and higher middle schools without examination. 

We missionaries to the J syerere are not preaching Christ to 
& hostile people. Until the last war, many Japanese had the 
idea that a man, by becoming a Christian, became a foreigner, 
and therefore disloyal to his country and to his Emperor. But 
the war has taught them a lesson. We had more than 200 
Christian soldiers in the army that went to China. They were 
among the bravest of the brave, and were found in the forefront 
of every battle. Their morality and regular habits of life made 
them less sensible to disease, fatigue and cold than the non- 
Christian soldiers. The report of what these men did appeared 
in the Japanese newspapers, and now there is not a man in that 
whole Empire who does not know that one becoming a Christian 
is no less a Japanese than he was before, but a better Japanese. 
During the war six native Christian ministers received official per- 
mission from the Japanese Government to accompany the army 
as Chaplains, while many native Shintu priests, who asked for the 
same privilege, were refused. Every Christian missionary and 
every Christian worker in the Empire was given permission to 
visit the garrisons, distribute portions of the Scriptures and 
Christian tracts, and to preach to the soldiers. 

There is therefore now given to the Christian Church through- 
out the world an opportunity to evangelize the Japanese, such 
as has never been given before. There is in the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Tokyo a population of 16,000,000. For the evan- 
gelization of that great number this Church has sent to Japan 
one bishop and eleven priests. We have, however, in addition 
to these. thirteen Japanese clergy, than whom a more devoted, 
spiritual-minded, intelligent set of workers cannot be found any- 
where. In appealing for heip to Christianize the natives of 
Japan, I am frequently told that charity begins at home, and 
that there is a large foreign population in America which is not 
yet Christian, and that it is the duty of the Church first to make 
Christians of these before she thinks of going outside. Had the 
Apostles of our Lord acted on that principle and said, ‘‘We 
must make Christians of every Jew in Jerusalem before going 
outside,’ they might have remained in Jerusalem until to-day 
and found plenty of work todo. If the Apostles had acted on 
the principle that charity begins at home, and ends there, we of 
the Anglo-Saxon race might still be worshiping blocks of wood 
and stone, or the starry hosts of heaven. If the Apostles had 
acted on that principle, there would not be to-day a Christian 
man, woman or child in Europe or America. 

The Japanese are a proud and independent people, and as 
soon as they can possibly get along without the help of the for- 
eign missionary they will not hesitate to invite him to return 
home. We have established in Japan what is known as the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai—the Holy Catholic Church in Japan. This 
Church is composed of the missionaries and converts of the 
missions of the Church of England and of the Church in 
America. The very day that this Church was organized with 
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its own constitution, canons and prayer-book, saw also the 
establishment of a Japanese Church Missionary Society—a 
society known as the Ni Set Ko Kwai Nai Gai Dendo 
Kwaisha—the Home and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Church in Japan. The resolution proposing the organi- 
zation of that society did not at t contain the word 
‘‘ foreign,’? but only the word ‘‘home.’’ No sooner did it 
come before the House than an amendment was made to add 
the word Gai, which means foreign. Some of the foreign mis- 
sionaries present smiled and said, ‘‘ Don't you think it would be 
better to wait until you are yourself independent of forei 
support, before you think of establishing not only a home mis- 
sionary society, but a foreign one also?’ The Japanese re- 
plied: ‘‘ It is sad but true that we are at present dependent upon 
you foreigners for the Christianization of our people, but it is 
not always going to be so. We hope before many years not only 
to evangelize our own land, but we Propose also to send out our 
missionaries to Corea and China.” e Japanese believe in 
foreign missions. 

If you will look at the Report of the Domestic and Foceiza 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America* you will see that barely more than 
one-half of the parishes in this Church contribute regularly to 
the treasury of the Mission Board. On the other hand, there is 
not a mission or congregation connected with the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai that does not contribute re ly and systematically 
to the missionary work of that Church. More than that, we 
have organized a Pastorate Fund Society, to which every com- 
municant is obliged by assessment to contribute. This society 
is for the purpose of collecting funds for the payment of the 
salaries of Japenese clergy. Andat every confirmation service 
which I hold in that country the collection goes toward the en- 
dowment of the future Japanese ve te. We are not trying 
to establish there an American Church or an English Church, 
but an autonomous Japanese Church, which shall be self-propa- 
gating and self-perpetuating. . 

We, asa Church and as a nation, have opportunities given to 
us in Japan such as are offered nowhere else. During the last 
war the position of a European in Japan was not the most com- 
fortable; but one had only to say, ‘‘Iam an American ’’ to be 
treated with the utmost respect and courtesy everywhere. The 
Japanese know that in every time of trial and perplexity they 
have had the sympathy and good will of America. They know 
that we as a country do not covet nor desire other men’s 
sions; and so, for these reasons we have an opportunity such as 
no one else is given. And asa Church, with our historic Scrip- 
tures, historic sacraments, historic creeds and historic ministry, 
we go before the Japanese offering them what no other religious 
body does. A few years ago we were very small folk there. 
Now we are almost in the front of missionary effort. 

I was very {much interested in hearing the address of Mr. 
Haines, who spoke on the Self-Denial Week. He said, ‘‘I think 
that if every Brotherhood man but did his duty, or a part of it, 
you would have at least $11,000.’ What are you going fo do 
with it? Can’t you give us a couple more men like Evans ? 

The Japanese young man is a very lovable creature. He is 
ambitious, inquisitive, anxious to know a little about every- 
thing, and his appetite for English cannot be satisfied with the 
number of teachers we have now. 

I was very much impressed this morning with the few re- 
marks made by a gentleman about work among railroad men. 
The railroad men in Japan are, I think, among the brightest of 
our young men there, and they must be. They are noted for 
punctuality, alacrity, intelligence and sobriety, and there is a 
great opportunity offered us for work among those youn fel- 
lows. ere are a great number of tourists traveling in Japan 
every year who speak English That is another fact which 
strikes one living in Japan. You find a number of Russians, 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, Portuguese, Italians, Germans, English- 
men, and they all speak English; and it is a great advantage to 
@ railroad man to know our language. The man who under- 
stands English has a much better chance for promotion than the 
man who does not. And so, if we could have one or two men to 
come to Japan and devote themselves to work among the rail- 
road officials, the results, I think, would be most promising. 

And then there are the soldiers. There are 150,000 soldiers in 
the regular army, and opportunities are given to every Christian 
worker in Japan to reach those men. By reading rooms, per- 
sonal conversations, in classes and Bible classes, many of those 
soldiers of the Empire may be made soldiers of Christ. If this 
great American Church will but give us in Japan twenty men 
as evangelists for twenty years more, I believe that, God helping 
us, the Church in Japan will be a light that will lighten of 
Asia. A light that, sending back upon this Western Church 
something of what you give them, is going to nerve and cheer you 
on to greater efforts for the Church and her Lord. 


*To be obtained for the asking from the Board of Missions, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Words of Farewell 


SPOKEN AFTER THE FINAL SERVICE IN CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, 
SUNDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 29 1895 


I. By the Bishop of Kentucky 


‘WISH I knew how to tell you of the good that I personally 
have received from the Convention; of the good t I feel 
that you have brought, not only to me, but to this city, in 

which my home is, to this diocese of which God hath made me 
the overseer. So you can understand that it is with a full heart 
that I come to say good by to you. It is with a full heart that I 
look inte your faces and feel that you are going to leave us here 
for the old battle with sin and indifference. And yet I feel that, 
as you go away, you leave us the stronger because you have been 
here, and that weshall be the braver and more successful because 
of your visit. 

Most of you are too young to remember the sad accident that 
ended the life of one of God’s faithful ministers years ago, when 
I was as young as the youngest of the Brotherhood. One day, at 
his country home, he was superintending the operations of a 
reaping machine; his arm was caught in the machine and torn 
from his body, and in a little while the life went with it. And 
as his father, an old minister, one of the most famous of this 
Church of ours, knelt by him, his last words were, ‘‘ Father, tell 
the brethren to stand up for Jesus.’’ ‘‘Stand upfor Jesus.’’ And 
the hymn that we sing, with those words, comes from that inci- 
gee Dudley Tyng sent that message to the Church by his 

‘ather. 

So, dear brethren, this is what I would speak to you as the 
last word. You are going to the South and to the North, to the 
East and to the West. But may ibe and I in the years to come, 
with more bravery than ever before, stand up for Jesus—not for 
this theory about Him or that; not for this opinion or that; but 
for Him, the personal Christ,the King to whom we have given our 
will. May we stand up for Him according to our Rule of Service, 
by seeking Him, so that He,will be our constant Guide, by seeking 
to bring our brother men to know His love and power. I have 
sometimes thought I would like to have painted in large letters, 
weverywhere that young people gather, ‘ Trust and try.’ Yes, 
trust and try. Trust Him, who given us the commandment 
to go and speak His message, who has promised to go with us. 
Trust Him, that He will keep His word. and then just honestly 
try, my brother. That isall. Try. 


By the Bishop of Missouri 


ORDS are not to be 
multiplied for men of 
action. I look into 

your faces, and there comes 
in to m ee Peet well- 
spring o! e for my own 
work, as f'go back to do my 
duty, in seeing this nave filled 
with the earnest men of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
I thank you for the inspiration 
that I get from looking into 
your faces. Men of action need 
not many words. Schofield, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army of the United States, re- 
tired at noon to-day. Six lines 
constituted his good-by words 
to the army. Do you think 
those words are to be taken as expressive entirely of the feeling 
of his heart when he laid his battle armor off, and gave up the 
dnty that for years has been before the veteran, day by day, in 
battle and in the councils of the nation? Nay, his heart was 
full; but few words come from men of action. 

’SBut may I not say, in a few words, how the feeling, the 
sentiment, the spirit of this convention has been one of such love 
and such harmony, such faith and such trust and such courage, 
as surely will strengthen us all to be real, true soldiers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in prayer and service, as we go back home. 
How much has come to us from the Canon and the President of 
the Canadian Brotherhood, who have come from over the border ? 
Ani i line, certainly, it is that separates the hearts of the 
American Brotherhood and the American Church from our 
brethren of the Canadian Brotherhood and the Canadian Church. 
Have you listened to our Presbyterian brother, Speer, in the 
three magnificent addresses he has given us? Do not our hearts 
go forth with love to him? And while you and I have no 


panacea for curing the evils of a divided Christianity, will not 
you and I wait patiently and trustfully for Alaighty God to 
pe out clearly the way in which unity is to be Ls, lb ? 
till cannot we, in love and courtesy, give forth the d-clasp 
which carries with it the heart-love, to many a one and another 
of our Presbyterian and Methodist brothers, and other brethren 
round about, who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ? 

A few days ago, in a neighboring commonwealth, the Blue 
and the Gray met together on the battle field of Chickamauga. 
That battle field was ensanguined with the blood of per 
thi years ago. Each side was working, fighting, shedding 
bl for its country. Only different constructions of the Con- 
stitution gave different meanings to this word ‘‘country,’\on 
either side. Now that ensanguined field has been made, in love 
and tears, in prayers and songs, in mutual esteem and affection 
a national park for all the future. Shall we, with our separated 
brethren—the different ones here and there—shall we not remem- 
ber that there may be different constructions of the Constitu- 
tion, making one side and the other side loyal, following along 
after the banner of the Lord Jesus Christ, both feeling that they 
are doing their patriotic and loyal duty, though it may be in 
separated ranks? And may not the time come—God speed the 
day —through our work and our prayer and our love, when the 
separated ones, not the Blue and the Gray, but the separated 
children of the Lord Jesus Christ, shall be gathered together in 
a blessed home-folding place here on earth, where the Lord 
Jesus Himself might come down in the cool of the day and speak 
there a blessing to us all ? 

Go forth once more, with gratitude. Go forthin faith Be 
not discouraged if you see great wrongs about you. The Holy 
Spirit is here on earth to see that things do not go down in the 
shipwreck and the storm. If wrongs there be round about, 
remember that He is here to help us set them right. If you can 
do much, well. If you can do but little, be content to do that 
little, but do it heartily. The Holy Spirit is ever ready to take 
your honestly done little and make it a power for advancing His 
cause here on earth. 

A huge chimney was erected ina manufacturing town, tower- 
ing high up toward the clouds. The foreman of a gang of men, 
which had just finished the last layer of bricks, stayed until the 
others had descended, that he might see that all was well. 
Satisfied that his work was well done, he prepared to come down. 
But lo! the rope that had been fastened round the top, so that he 
could come down hand over hand safe to his mother earth, had 
in some way been removed. There he was, left ing on the 
chimney top, his head getting ay and his heart sinking as he 
wondered what he was todo. His little boy was on the ground 
near the foot of thechimney. The mother was near by, washing, 
in the house yonder. To her the boy ran. ‘‘ Mother, mother, 
they have taken away the rope !’’ With that quick woman’s wit 
that is worth all the reasoning that we of the sterner sex hedge 
to bear upon things, she looked up and shouted, “‘ John, take o! 
thy stockings and ravel the yarn.’”’ John did it and fastening a 
little bit of mortar to the end of the yarn, so that the wind would 
not it too far, let it down. Gradnally the crowd below 
knew what was coming. They were thoughtful enough and 
loving enough not to seize that mortar too fiercely. They soon 
tied a string tothe yarn. ‘‘Pullup!’’ Up, up went the bilo 
and at the end of the string a er cord. ‘‘ Pull up, pu 
up!’? And then at the other end of the cord the rope. ‘ up!”’ 
John had the rope at the top, and fastening it came hand over 
hand, safe to his mother earth. Whose arms ran he into first, 
but into hers whose love and wit had solved this perplexing and 
distressing problem, and brought him safe down and safe home ? 

Dear brothers of St. Andrew, ted that you may knit only 
stocking yarn; but if only stocking yarn, something may come 
from that. To the little things tbat you do, in prayer and service, 
there is attached the larger cord of helpfulness, until the rope 
of salvation comes at the end, salvation to dear fellow men, one 
and another of the Johns that are left stranded and distressed 
and perplexed upon the banks and shoals of time, in this weary 
world. And that rope of salvation is made up of what one 
brother called here the other day common-sense, common interest 
and common sympathy. And entwisted into it are faith, and 
courage, and tenderness, and forbearance, and endurance, and 
patience; and after all, and with all, and underneath all, and 
fastening all together, and making it the rope of salvation, is 
this law of love. Go, then. Act, work. prav. And God's love, 
through Christ, and God’s truth, in and by His Holy Spirit, be 
with you all, men of St. Andrew. Indeed, God be with you. 
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Sectional Conferences 


For the Discussion of Details 


T half past four on Friday and Saturday afternoons the 
Convention broke upinto smaller groups for the more 
detailed discussion of certain kinds of work in which the 

delegates were particularly interested. Reports from some of 
these sectional conferences follow : 


Brotherhood Work in Colleges 


Some thirty college men met Friday afternoon in sectional 
conference to consider Brotherhood work in colleges and univer- 
sities. B. Lawton Wiggins, Vice-chancellor of the University of 
the South, presided. 

Gtorge J. Bayles, of Columbia, secretary of the committee 
on college work, stated that the work of the committee for the 
last two years had been largely the collection of information 
from Brotherhood men and others regarding the practicability 
of establishing Chapters in college towns. He suggested that those 
aasay supply further information by briefly describing what was 

ing done in the colleges, which they represented, and drafting 
some practical suggestions for the use of the new committee to 
be appointed by the Council. 

Reports were received from Western Maryland College, 
Chicago Law School, Kenyon, the University of the South, the 
University of Wisconsin, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Western 
Reserve, Yale, Columbia and Harvard. 

Both Churchmen and Brotherhood men are found in all these 
institutions, and their numbers are increasing yearly. 

A great variety. of conditions are found to exist, and many 
sient means must be adopted for carrying on Brotherhood 
work. 

The Reverend W. A. Guerry, chaplain of the University of 
the South, told of the different linesof Brotherhood effort in that 
institution, and set a high standard of usefulness for Chapters in 
colleges under the control of the Church. A Bible class is main- 
tained; lectures are delivered on the history of the Church; a 
series of White Cross lectures is given every year and furnishes 
the chaplain and members of the Chapter with a starting point 
for the spread of the gospel of social purity. 

The report from the University of Wisconsin showed an 
extensive field for work. The university is a State institution. 
Consequently no religious services are provided. There are now 
about nineteen hundred students in attendance. Forty-eight 

er cent. of them are said to be members of various Protestant 
dies, while about two hundred are Churchmen. The parish 
church is near the university buildings. 

The conference urged the representative of the University to 
abandon plans he had made for outside mission work, and to do 
Brotherhood work in the simplest way, going to the man in his 
own room and to the men of his own dormitory building and 
asking them not to go but tocome with him to the parish church. 
The plan of taking a religious census, such as is taken at Har- 
vard at the beginning of every college year, was suggested asa 
preliminary means of gaining some knowledge of the students. 

Cornell University offers another good field for Brotherhood 
work, although there is no dormitory system. In 1868 Cornell 
was founded as ‘‘a godless university,’’ and as such proved a 
practical failure. Now, however, Christian efforts of all kinds 
receive hearty encouragement. A local parish Chapter, composed 
largely of professors and students, had done some work, but has 
not yet risen to the needs and opportunities of the field. 

ohns Hopkins University does not afford many opportunities 
for personal work. There is no college life such as is found in 
other institutions, so the effort is being made to have Brother- 
hood men as they come to the university join one of the Baltimore 
parish Chapters. 

As there was not sufficient time to cover all the ground 
desired, the conference held an adjourned meeting on Saturday 
morning before the regular Convention session. Reports were 
then received from Harvard and Columbia. Work at Harvard 
has been carried on for some time by a number of men who con- 
stitute a committee of a local parish Chapter. This plan does 
not give entire satisfaction to the men working within the 
university, but no better plan has as yet been thought of. A 
still more unsatisfactory condition exists at Columbia, where 
there is an organization formed as a Chapter, but unable to 
receive a charter, as Columbia is not recognized as a Church 
college. Though these unsatisfactory conditions were fully 
appreciated, the conference concurred in the decision of the 
committee on college work not to recommend an amendment 
of the Constitution so as to permit the formation of Chapters in 
non-Church colleges. 


All agreed that the best Brotherhood work was that done by’ 
individuals upon individuals, and that in very many colleges 
the machinery of a Chapter would be practically useless. Colleges 
afford, almost without exception, the best opportunities for 
doing simple Brotherhood work, by each Christian man carrying 
the Gospel by his words and by his life to men whom he sees 
almost continuously for a large part of every year. The confer- 
ence found no time to draft suggestions to the new committee 
which will be appointed by the Council to supervise Brotherhood 
work in colleges, but all present agreed that every effort should 
be made to establish an accurate directory of Brotherhood men. 
connected with colleges at the Council office, and that members 
of the College Committee should visit as many colleges as. 
possible to confer with the Brotherhood men attending them. 


The Lay Readers 


Mr. JOHN E. MITCHELL, of Christ Church Chapter, Mobile,. 
presided. The need of lay readers was generally admitted, at 
the outset of the conference. Considerable time was consumed 
in considering the question whether lay reading is Brotherhood 
work. Lay reading in the parish church, it was said, is hardly a 
fulfilment of the Rule of Service, although an excellent piece of 
church work. When men go out to mission stations, and hold 
services for men, who otherwise could not hear the Gospel, it 
might be regarded as Brotherhood work. Several lay readers. 
spoke of the opportunities that their work afforded them to call on: 
men and urge them to come to church, and to converse with them 
regarding religious matters. The danger is that men will neglect. 
the individual work to which they are pledged for the less directly 
personal work involved in lay reading. 

Bishop Johnston, of Western Texas, spoke of the success of a 
lay reader appointed by him two years ago, who built up a mis- 
sion in a remote part of his jurisdiction, from four to thirty-four: 
communicants. He commended lay work, and thought that lay 
agencies could not be multiplied too widely. The old idea was. 
that the minister should do the praying and the laymer the 

ying, and that there was nothing further for the latter to do. 

ev. H. B. Restarick, of San Diego, Cal., saic that he did not 
think it advisable for a Chapter to be an organized body of lay 
readers. It was better to have the Jay reading done by some: 
other organization, which would generally be composed largely of 
Brotherhood men. He had seen the value of lay work in his own 
parish. When he took charge ten years ago there were seven 
communicants; now it is the center of seven missions manned 
by lay readers. Through their efforts three chapels have been 
erected. He urged the importance of thorough preparation for 
each service. 

An account of the extensive work being done in Buffalo and 
Rochester by the Laymen’s Missionary League was given by’ 
delegates from those cities. In the former there are forty lay 
readers, who maintain twenty mission stations outside of the. 
city. In the latter several hundred services are held every 
year, and the work is promising. Mr. Mitchell reported that a. 
single Chapter of the Brotherhood maintains nine missions in 
the neighborhood of Mobile. He advised all lay readers to read 
Dean Restarick’s book on ‘‘ Lay Readers.’’! Other publications 
recommended as containing sermons suitable for lay readers. 
were ‘‘Sermonettes for Lay Readers.’ ‘‘ Sermons on the Gos- 
pels,’ ‘‘ Mission Sermons,’ by Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton. 


Rescue Missions 


THis conference was opened by the chairman, James K. 
Bakewell, of Pittsburg, who told how he had been led to take- 
up rescue work through a brief discussion on the subject at the 
Detroit Convention and through visits to the missions of New 
York City. With the cordial approval of Bishop Whitehead the 
Brotherhood mission in Pittsburg had been established. Al- 
though the Brotherhood men at first held aloof from the work 
for one reason or another, some of them were now co-operating 


1 Lav Readers: Their History. Organization and Work. By Rev. H B. 
Restarick. Thomas Whittaker, New York. @1. See review in ST. ANDREW'S. 
Cross for August, 184, page 23l. 

2 Sermonettes for Lay Readers. Published weekly by the Franklin Press, 
Petersburg, Va. Ten cents each. $1 per dozen, or $3.50 per year. See note: 
in ST. ANDREW’S CROss for June, 1395, page 225. 

3 Sermons on the Gospels. Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee 
81.25 net. See review in St. ANDREW'S Cross for August, 1805, page 269. " 

4Missicn Sermons for a Year. By Rey. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton. James 
Pott & Co. New York. @2. 
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effectively. The success of the mission has been remarkable. 
Many men and women who for years have been notoriously evil 
livers have been brought to the service. have been converted, 
baptized, confirmed and have become helpers in the work. The 
first confirmation class contained sixteen men, most of whom 
afterwards formed a Chapter of the Brotherhood which is doing 
good work. No sensational methods have been used. Every- 
thing done has been thoroughly churchly, because everything 
has been thoroughly missionary in the best sense. Public testi- 
monies of the power of God to change men’s lives are permitted 
and encouraged, but are not insisted on. Converted men should 
not be allowed to think that the mission service and the mission 
work are the only or best means of sustaining their new found 
life. They should be taught about the Church, baptized and 
confirmed, and finally brought to the Lord’s Table regularly io 
order that they may receive the Food which alone can sustain. 
Otherwise there is great danger that the new found enthusiasm 
will burn itself out. The leader should keep a steady hand on 
the meeting, see that it runs along without lagging and that the 
professional exhorter does not get in his deadly work. He should 
be quick to catch the feeling of the meeting, and endeavor to 
meet it by prayer, song or speech. At every service an oppor- 
tunity should be given for men to show their desire to live as 
Christians. The most important part of the mission work is the 
personal talks with individuals, which should always follow the 
general service. 

In answer to the question, Is rescue mission work real Broth- 
erhood work ? Mr. Davis said it could not well be anything else. 
It is a fulfilment of our Lord’s command to go into the highways 
and hedges and compel men tocome to Him. It brought the 
worker into close personal relations with other men and gave un- 
usual opportunities for the best fulfilment of the Rule of Service. 
It is man to man work. Mr. Haines urged that Brotherhood men 
all over the country should do more rescue mission work, both for 
what they could give and what they could get throughit. If 
there is no Church rescue mission in town and it is not practicable 
to start one, try to co-operate with the mission that may be 
already established. Bishop Whitehead expressed his high ap- 
preciation and cordial approval of the Pittsburg mission and his 
 asdaartragaa at the number of men who through it had been 

rought to confirmation. Other speakers were W. L. Watson, 
of Pittsburg, and R. B. Pierce, of Elizabeth. Much interest in 
the work was developed, and many expressed their determination 
to take up the work as svon as possible. 


Chapter Officers 


AFTER prayer by the Reverend Walter Hughson, Calvary, 
New York, the chairman, G. K. Shurtleff, Trinity, Cleveland, 
stated that for convenience and expediency the topic would be 
subdivided and considered in the following order: 

1. The relation of Chapter officers to the Vestry and Rector. 

2. The Director and committee organization. 

8. The Secretary and his duties. 

4. The Treasurer and business management. 

Carleton Montgomery, Pro-Cathedral, New York, said, in 
discussing the first topic, that the rector should not, 1n his opin- 
ion, be the director of the Chapter; that the duty should be put 
on a layman, but one who would keep in close touch with the 
rector of the parish, and keep him fully informed on all work 
done and new work contemplated. He should be consecrated to 
his work, and in close touch with the Chapter members. 

A delegate suggested that the rector should be consulted con- 
cerning all proposed probationers. and no man received as a 
member without his approval. The length of time for proba- 
tionary service was discussed, and the opinion clearly preponder- 
ated that three months was the minimum time for new candi. 
dates. The disbanding of many Chapters and the weakness of 
others were attributed to the careless way of receiving members. 

On the second topic, ‘* The Director and committee organiza- 
tion,’’ John W. Wood said that no man should be elected director 
of a Chapter out of compliment. He should be chosen because 
he is the best qualified for the place. The best average man in 
the Chapter is the best one for director. He should study his 
men, find thei? special qualifications, and then assign them to 
corresponding duties. He should be a business man in his 
methods and so interested that instinctively the men would 
come to him for suggestion and help. He must be more than a 
mere director. He must be a leader. It is much easier to say 
“‘go’’ than to say ‘‘come.’’ He must do the hardest work him- 
self, and thus show his willingness to work. He should be 
acquainted with the town, the men living in it, their occupa- 
tions, temptations and manner of spending their leisure time ; how 
many are churchgoers, how many attend the low theatres or fre- 
quent saloons. Heshould endeavor to lay out work accordingly, 
apply the power directly to the need, and not let it go off in the air. 
Keep your men at their committee work, and if they neglect it 
take them to task for it. He should occasionally change the 
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men to other committees, so as to give them a little variety in 
their work A delegate suggested that while he should be Fouly 
to do the hardest work, he should guard against doing too muc 
of the work which belongs to others. If he is over zealous he 
will lessen the sense of personal responsibility in the members. 

After answering many questions. the third topic was taken 
up, ‘‘ The Secretary and his duties.’’ Mr. John P. Faure said 
that a secretary must be faithful to his Chapter, regular in at- 
tendance, accurate in recording the minutes, conscientious in 
presenting all communications from the general Council office, 
and prompt in attending to the Chapter correspondence. No 
man has the right to the title of secretary who is negligent in 
his work or discourteous in leaving letters of iuquiry un- 
answered. If he can’t do the work, let him resign; if he does not 
do so voluntarily, ask him courteously to resign for the good of 
the Chapter. The Chapter cannot afford to be handicapped by 
inefficient men in such an important place. 2 

Concerning ‘‘ The Treasurer and business management in the 
Chapter,’’ F. F. Evans, Zion and St. Timothy, New York, said 
that he should be first and above all else a business man, with 
time enough to give attention to the collection of dues, subscrip- 
tions to St. ANDREW’s Cross, and to keep an accurate and easily 
understood record of all accounts. His books should always be 
ready for inspection, and should be at least annually audited. 
The Brotherhood is not a charitable institution and should not 
make loans or promi cueaaly. help unfortunate men unless a 
special fund has been established for this purpose. 

Each address was followed by questions, indicating an ear- 
nest desire and intelligent interest in the better conduct of 
Brotherhood work on the part of the officers present. 


Missions at Home and Abroad 


THE general session of the Convention on ‘‘ The Brotherhood 
Missionaries ’’ brought out the fact that most Brotherhood men 
feel but little interest in, or personal responsibility for, the cause of 
missions, and give but little for work outside of their own parishes 
or dioceses. Thut others than Bsotherhood men are delinquent 
in this regard is illustrated by the fact that the contributions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to foreign missions average 
only forty cents a year for each communicant. The conference 
discussed the reasons and the remedies for this state of affairs. 
Bishops Tuttle, Nichols, McKim and Penick, Mr. Speer and Mr. 
McBee, among others, contributed to the conference. It was 
agreed, first, that the way to arouse interest in missions is not 
to begin by asking for money, but by spreading information, 
urging the necessarily missionary character of Christianity. 
No intelligent man can faithfully keep the Brotherhood Rule of 
Prayer without becoming interested in the spread of Christ's 
Kingdon, not only among the young men of his own parish and 
diocese, but among the young men of the United States, and of 
that word-wide mission field in which the vast malo of young 
men live, without ever having heard the Gospel. Every 
Brotherhood man should first of all inform himself on the sub- 
ject of missions. His rector can belp him to do this; but he 
should read for himself. He would naturally turn first to the 
biographies of our own Church missionaries, among which are 
the greatest names of missionary history. Besides following 

‘*The Spirit of Missions,’’ and the pamphlets which the secre- 
tary of the Board of Missions, Rev. W. 8. Langford, D.D., 281 
Fourth avenue, will furnish to any one who wants information 
about the work of the Board. he should also read ‘‘ The Church 
Missionary Intelligencer,’ published at Salisbury Square, London, 
by the Church Missionary Society. This is by far the ablest of 
all missionary journals. ‘‘ The Student Volunteer,’’ published 
monthly during the college year, at 80 Institute Place, Chicago, 
for 25 cents a year, was also mentioned as containing the best 
current suggestions for missionary study and meetings. 

The missionary character of the Prayer Book should also be 
recognized. Its prayers are world-wide in their scope. Why 
should not every Chapter have a missionary meeting every two 
months, that it may study not only *‘ The Acts of the Apostles,” 
but the new acts of the nineteenth century apostles, and the 
present conquests of the Cross ? 

Let every Brotherhood man be a ‘‘ whip for missions.’" Then 
he will not only study and pray and give systematically for 
missions, but he himself will be a missionary. 


Brotherhood Houses 


TWENTY-FIVE men who are convinced of the importance of a 
preventive as well as a redemptive work for young men met 
Saturday afternoon to learn what has already been done in the 
establishment of Brotherhood houses. Joseph R. Barroll, St. 
James’s, Chicago, presided, and briefly outlined the idea of the 
Brotherhood house. It is not a reformatory for wayward or 
dissipated men; neither is it a home for invalids, or a refuge for 
elderly men. It is designed to offer comfortablejand attractive 
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home to that large number of young men who are obliged to 
live in a large city on small salaries, who have few friends and 
few opportunities for making helpful associations, but who, on 
the other hand, in their busine:s and in their leisure time, are 
often brought into relations which tend to degrade, rather than 
to uplift. The Brotherhood house is for men who are honestly 
trying tolead moral lives, at least, but who feel themselves easily 
led away. Looked at from another side. the Brotherhood house 
is designed to give Brotherhood men the opportunity of living 
with men who are indifferent to their religious duties and privi 
leges, in order that they may by personal contact do something 
to arouse the sense of individual responsibility to God and His 
Church. 

S. J. Mills. one of the residents of the Chicago House, ex- 
plained how the work had been started and maintained. The 
house accommodates thirty men. but five or six of whom are 
members of the Brotherhood, and who pay from $8.50 to $7.50 
per week. For this amount better rooms and better food are 
given than could be had for the same money in an ordinary 
boarding house. In addition, every man has the privileges of 
baths, reading room, smoking room and parlor. The work was 
begun with a capital of $1,800, subscribed for by Brotherhood 
men in shares of $10 each. The house now meets expenses. 

Malcolm Green, another of the residents. emphasized the 
importance of having the right sort of men for resident managers. 
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They must be men of strong Christian character, firm but gentle. 
not easily imposed upon, and have an almost inexhaustible fund of 
patience. Every month there are hundreds of annoying details 
to be met, misunderstandings to be smoothed over, complaints, 
generally unreasonable, to be patiently considered and passed 
upon. Withala tone of cheerful but unobtrusive helpfulness 
must be given to the whole community. Great care should be 
exercised in taking in men.. One vicious man will do more harm 
to the tone of the house than a dozen good men can counteract. 
Don’t allow clergymen with ‘ hard cases’’ and mothers with 
incorrigible sons to move you. If you do you will always harm 
some men who are just holding their own on the fence. and who 
may be knocked off on the wrong side by the influence of ore man. 

Reporte were also received from the houses in Boston and 
Philadelphia, but as these were but recently started their repre- 
seutatives were not in a position to add any practical suggestions 
to the experience of the others. 

J.R. Daly, of Omaha, said while it was not possible at present 
to have Brotherhood houses in every city that needed them, 
a Brotherhood man could do great good by living in a boarding 
house where men only were accommodated, and working quietly 
among his fellow boarders till he had brought two or three of 
them to church and into the Brotherhood. He could then leave 
them there, move to another house and repeat the work. He 
knew the value of this work from personal experience. 


Notes of the Convention 


Incidents and Echoes 


THE cordial hospitality extended to the Convention by the 
clergy and people of the Cathedral parish was most gratifying. 
But oe it was just what might have been expected in a South- 
ern city. 


Ir was a great help to the Convention’s singing to have Rev. 
G. A. Tuckerman, St. Stephen's, St. Louis, as precentor. We 
hope that the Council] will always make some such arrangement 
in the future. 


A CONVENTION physician is a ‘‘ wrinkle’’ which it was left to 
the Louisville men to discover. Dr. Tuley, of St. Andrew’s 
Chapter, kindly gave his services to those needing them—not a 
very large number, fortunately. 


THE Convention, whether in business session or conference, 
moved along without the slightest friction. Even when the 
excitement ran high over the choice of the next meeting place, 
the utmost good humor prevailed. 


THE convention committees under the direction of Messrs. 
Loomis, Gray, Boyd, Terry, Castner, Herr, Myer and Brown 
were untiring in their efforts to make the Convention a success 
and to provide for the comfort of every single delegate. | aba 


““THE Convention wasa grand one. Such a difference be- 
tween it and the last I attended. There it was all enthusiasm. 
At Louisville this was displaced by earnest spirituality. The 
Brotherhood has, in truth, gotten down to work.’’ That isa 
Southerner’s estimate of it. 


Two members of the Council quietly cut one of the evening 
sessions to visit a Louisville rescue mission. They thought that no 
one but themselves would know of their absence. Imagine their 
surprise when on arriving at the mission they found about 
thirty other Brotherhood men ahead of them. 


“THE silent four-fifths ’’ greatly impressed one delegate— 
the men who said nothing, but who seemed to take in every 
word that was said as a sponge takes up water. Doubtless many 
of them. though they said nothing, thought much and went 
home prepared to be squeezed for the benefit of others. 


Wuo that attended the services in Christ Church Cathedral 
would have supposed that the great organ was being plaved by 
aman with but one hand at hiscommand? Asa matter of fact, 
the organist, Mr. Brown, had. but two days before, given his left 
wrist a bad sprain, and was unable to use the hand at all. 


AT one of the conferences the question was raised whether a 
Church Register hanging ina hotel was not a sufficient invitation 
to guests. The reply was in the form of two more questions: 
‘*Did you ever see a Church Register in a hotel that wasn’t 
covered with fly specks ?’’ and ‘‘ Doesn't that answer the ques- 
tion ?’ 


Ir a better presiding officer than Bishop Dudley is to be 
found anywhere the Brotherhood would like to know it. Always 
gracious and dignified, with an inexhaustible fund of the best 
sort of humor, and a happy way of expressing it, the Bishop 


yends a snap and go to any meeting with which he has anything 
0. 


THE ‘‘ Bishop’s Corner’’ of the convention hall was always 
well filled with interested listeners. Among those who had seats 
there for the greater part of the convention were Bishops Dudley, 
Nichols, Johnston, McKim, White, Gailor, Sessums, Tuttle and 
Penick. Bishop Whitehead preferred to sit with his Pittsburg 
delegates. 


AFTER his return from Louisville one delegate visited, 
besides his own. seven other Chapters that felt themselves too 
poor to send a delegate, and told to them the story of the Con- 
vention, precisely as he would have done had he been their 
delegate. And in every case the point that he urged most strongly 
was that these Chapters, served this year at secund hand, should 
next year send one of their best men to the convention—whether 
they could afford to do so or not. ' 


A WESTERN man’s opinion of it: ‘‘ The Louisville Convention 
has been of more assistance to me than any other I ever attended. 
And I have been at nearly all of them. The constant giving out 
which one undergoes in teaching a Bible class and other work 
makes one hunger for just such good things as the Convention 
furnished. ‘‘I consider that those moments spent in united 
prayer in the fellows’ rooms after the work of the day was over 
leas asource of strength to the Convention that no one fully 
realizes. ”’ 


WE wonder how many men noticed the quiet fellow who sat 
just in front of the platform at every session, was always in his 
place on time—as a majority of the other members of the con- 
vention were not—who never said a word but who was always 
busy. Every one knows we are speakiug of the convention 
stenographer, Arthur B. Cook, of Grace Chapter, Brooklyn, 
whose quiet work makes this number of St. ANDREW’sS CROSS 
possible. Mr. Cook has a wide reputation as one of the few 
‘* cracks’? who could ‘* take’? Bishop Brooks accurately. 


A MAN who could not go to the Convention asked a friend to 
send him the daily papers sothat he could follow it. Asa result 
he has already laid hold of one practical suggestion. He writes: 
‘T have for along time felt the necessity of more thorough daily 
study of the Bible, but how best to get at it ina busy life was 
the question. A habit I had of reading just before retiring, 
when often tired and sleepy, was not quite satisfactory. Mr. 
Speer’s idea of the morning reading. if only a verse or two while 
dressing, impressed me, and I decided that I could manage a 
short time in the morning, even if the morning paper had to be 
somewhat neglected. ”’ 


WritTina of the first meeting of his Chapter after the Conven- 
tion, one of the delezates says: 

“Without any particular reason for it, our meeting last 
Tuesday night was the largest we have had in my remembrance 


for an ordinary meeting, there being about sixty men there. 
Very great interest was manifested. We all feel that we are on 
the edge of a strong forward movement. The _ chair- 


man of one of the most important local railway associa- 
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tions was there as a visitor, and was so much impressed that 
he requested me to propose his name for membership. This 
was after a long and plain talk about the nature and work of 
the Brotherhood, and what was required of a man who joined.”’ 


In reading his annual report, as treasurer of the Brotherhood, 
Mr. Faure, on coming to the words in the accounts receivable: 
‘“Sr, ANDREW’S Cross, subscriptions due and unpaid,’’ remarked: 
‘“*Pardon me, gentlemen, but I am just going to repeat that— 
‘Sr. ANDREW'S Cross, subscriptions due and unpaid.’ That 
may seem a very small thing to some member of some Chapter, 
somewhere, who simply has not renewed his expired subscrip- 
tion; but when all those little amounts are combined, when all 
that some men have not done gets together, it means that your 
general secretary and myself, at the central office, have to stop 
and think, and look at unpaid bills, and wonder when that 
careless brother is going to be thoughtful. I ask you who are 
here as the representatives of some of those careless, thoughtless 
brothers, to kindly take this message from me, the treasurer, 
right now: 

‘“«* Unpaid subscriptions to St. ANDREW’s Cross, $3.328.68.’’’ 


AN impromptu but ‘‘ warm ’’ conference was held in the lobby 
of the Galt House, Sunday evening. after the Convention had 
adjourned. It all started through the remark of one man that 
his Chapter did not subscribe more generally for St. ANDREW’S 
Cross because it was ‘‘ too heavy.’’ His judgment was ey 
challenged by another, who thought it was ‘‘ too light.’’ The 
discussion was carried on by an increasing circle of men, with 
the Epiror in the center. One man, who is familiar with nearly 
all the young men’s papers published in this country, said he 
considered the Brotherhood paper the best of the lot. Others 
disagreed with him flatly. e Epiror says he enjoyed the 
occasion greatly, and at the next convention is going to persuade 
the committee to give a sectional conference on ST. ANDREW’S 
Cross. He was helped by the criticism no less than by the 
commendation. But how he is to make the Cross ‘light ’’ 
enough for one lot of men and ‘‘ heavy ’’ enough for another lot, 
he don’t just see. 


SEVENTY or eighty of the men who had come to Louisville for 
the Quiet Day, spent an hour W ednesday evening in the hotel par- 
lor, which had thoughtfully been set aside by the Galt House man- 
agement for the exclusive use of the delegates, practicing some 
of the less familiar Brotherhood hymns. This ought to grow 
into an established custom. It helps the singing of the Convention 
wonderfully. It stands to reason that 500 men who are accus- 
tomed tv widely different kinds of singing in their parish 
churches are not going to sing even the familiar hymns with 
that fervor, which is supposed to be a characteristic of Brother- 
hood services, the first time they meet. Moreover, in the revised 
H 1 were included many new hymns with which the Broth- 
erhood ought to be familiar. Of course many of the old ones 
have a warm place in our affections, but this is frequently a 
case of the new being better. Because a hymn is old and 
*‘ familiar "’ it does not follow that it shoulld be used year after 
year. This is the reasoning of a hide bound conservatism, quite 
at variance with the progressive character of the Brotherhood. 
We want the best hymns. new or old. If they are new we shall 
have to learn them, and if the Chapters won’t take the trouble 
to practice them during the year we shall have to practice them 
at the convention. 


THE Convention from a university man’s point of view was 
reported in a recent issue of the Sewance Purple, the students’ 
weekly of the University of the South. We make the following 
extract from the article: 

‘‘ The representatives of the Sewanee Chapter returned from 
Louisville last Monday, and are enthusiastic in praise of the 
Convention. They say that it was good to have been there, that 
it gave them a new hold on life, and their advice to the skeptical, 
and in fact to everybody, is, ‘go and see.’ The personnel 
of the Convention was decidedly above the average‘ of 
such gatherings, and the tone of it was splendid. It is at 
once arevelation and an inspiration to the average Christian 
man to find himself in the midst of five hundred men of sound 
calibre and business training, gathered from all parts of the 
country to testify in no uncertain voice to their faith in and 
allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ. It breaks every canon of 
the half hearted Christianity that is current over the land when 
one sees a Chicago banker, an Indianapolis manufacturer, the 
head of one of the most important departments of New York's 
municipal government, and a prominent society man of the same 
city, stand up and plead for the cause of Christ more eloquently 
than one often hears it done from the pulpit. These conventions 
are absolutely without cant. The Brotherhood is largely com- 

of business men, men who have shown their ability as 

read winners, and if one may apply commercial language to a 

gathering where one can feel that the Holy Spirit is present, 
they are conducted on ‘ business principles.’ ’* 
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The Gen:ral Convention 
By THE RigHt REVEREND CLELAND KINLOCH NELson, D.D. 
Bishop of Georgia 


TuIs great triennial gathering of the American Church, for 
which there is always great preparation and interested expecta- 
tion, has nearly completed its sessions. I question whether any 
Convention has ever attracted more attention, or been more 
extensive in its influence, than this. The beautiful autumn 
weather, and the hearty and enthusiastic welcome of the people 
of the twin cities, conduced to a very happy opening of the Con- 
vention. The crowds which assembled at the first service were 
not disappointed. Gethsemane Church, which still mourns the 
loss of its former rector, the late Bishop Knickerbacker, was 
decked in festal garb. The venerable Bishop of Minnesota was 
the celebrant. Bishop Coxe, full of vigor and earnestness, dealt 
with his favorite topic under the title of ‘‘ The Catholic Church 
for the American People *? Much interest and sympathy centered 
upon the bishops from our foreign fields, the Right Reverends the- 
Bishops of Tokyo, Shanghai and Cape Palmas. Great disappoint- 
ment was felt at the enforced absence of our Primate, the Bishop 
of Connecticut. 

The personnel of the Convention was altered in the House of 
Bishops by the loss, from our militant ranks, of five of our great 
leaders, and by the addition of five others to stand in the breach 
where their brethren so lately fought. In the House of Deputies 
‘‘the regular speakers ’’ were out in full force and did justice 
to their opportunities, but with an evident falling off of interest 
in their wonted and easily recognized ‘‘ peculiars.”” The delega- 
tions embrace a large number of youn men (as we speak), 
many of whom wear the button of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. There is becoming modesty among them and their value 
is chiefly felt in the exercise of their franchise, which seems to 
have been usually cast with great caution. 

The size of the House of Deputies, which has been so fre- 
quently commented upon, is very unwieldy, and yet there seems 
no disposition on its part to reduce the number of Deputies, as 
is indicated by its non-concurrence with the Bishops in their 
effort to make the number three instead of four. 

Although over forty messages have passed between the two 
Houses, not much legislative action has been effected. The 
House of Bishops has nearly completed its discussion of the 
Constitution, but has not reached the Canons reported by the 
Committee of Revision. The other House barely got through 
the first article and recommitted all the rest. But through the 
regular Committee on Constitution and Canons something has 
been effected in the making of new missionary districts and in 
the improvement of the Canon on Marriage and Divorce. 

One feature of the Convention par excellence has been the 
report of the Woman’s Auxiliary, which carried its offerings 
this triennium far beyond the $21,000 of 1892, and presented on 
the second day of the Convention the splendid sum of nearly 
$55,000. The Convention passed a rising vote of thanks and 
offered a special act of praise to God. 

The subsidiary meetings have been many and frequent. The 
Divinity Schools and Church Colleges have had reunions and 
banquets.—better still, corporate celebrations. The Daughters 
of the King, the Church Unity Society, and many others have 
been stimulated by chosen speakers and warmed by personal 
contact in their various lines of Christian effort. 

The external features of the Convention are justly regarded 
as among the most important in real effectiveness. By means 
of frequent receptions the clergy and laity have mingled freely 
with Churchmen and other citizens, to the evident appreciation 
of the guests, and to the manifest popularizing of the Church in 
the best way. Great credit is due the local Committee of Ar- 
rangements, which has been unremitting and most successful in 
its efforts to promote constant entertainment, besides every 
comfort and convenience imaginable. 

Mention must be made of the admirable and wonderfully 
accurate reports furnished the public far and near by the Min- 
neapolis Times. But the Times has simply been an exponent of 
the courtesy of the dual cities. 

It will be found when the work of the Convention is summar- 
ized that the apparent obstructions are simply conservative 
delays. The setting off of the diocese of Southern California, of 
the jurisdictions of Marquette (Northern Michigan), Alaska and 
West Carolina, and the admission of Northern Texas as 4 
diocese are advance steps. But better than all is the spirit of 
love, loyalty and energy manifest through most of the Convention. 


MINNEAPOLIs, St. Luke’s Day, 1895. 


New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. —Lowell; 
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The Business Sessions 


ABSTRACT OF THE CONVENTION MINUTES 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


T the conclusion of the opening service in Christ Church 
Cathedral, the delegates assembled in Library Hall to 
organize the Convention. They were called to order by 

James ao Houghteling, the President of the Council. The 

hymn ‘‘Crown Him with many crowns” was sung and the 

Reverend H. B. Restarick, San Diego, Cal., said the opening de- 

votions. 

The Reverend Lewis W. Burton, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Louisville, welcomed the Convention to the city on 
behalf of the clergy and Church people. Hon. A. E. Richards, 
Vice-President of the Louisville Local Assembly, voiced the 
welcome of the city. 

The General Secretary read the roll of the Brotherhood men 
who had died since the last Convention. The hymn *' Hark the 
sound of holy voices’’ was sung, and the Reverend Arthur 8S. 
Lloyd, of Norfolk, led the Convention in prayer. 

The followin; committees were then appointed by the chair: 
1. On Credentials.—Carleton Montgomery, Pro-Cathedral, New 

York ; L. B. Temple, St. Paul’s, Louisville; C. J. Peters, 

Grace, Syracuse. 

2. On Permanent Organization and Rules of Order. —Mead Moore, 
Ephiphany, Chicago; Albert Walker, Grace, Topeka; E. M. 
Camp, St. Agnes’s, New York; J. A. Gilbert, Trinity, New- 
ark; J. K. Bakewell, Emmanuel, Allegheny. 

A recess was then taken for luncheon. 


The Convention assembed for business at half past two. 

After the Committee on Credentials had reported that all 
credentials submitted appeared to be in proper form, and that the 
Convention was, therefore, ready for permanent organization, 
the Committee on Organization recommended the following per- 
manent officers, who were unanimously elected: 

President 
Hon. John P. Faure, Calvary, New York. 
Vice-Presidents 
B. Lawton Wiggins, Sewanee Chapter, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Edward P. Bailey, Grace, Chisago: 
H. D. W. English, Calvary, Pittsburg. 
P. B. Pierce, Epiphany, Washington. 
Secretaries 
C. W. Bittman, St. George’s, St. Louis. 
Mark K. Lewis, St. Paul's, Buffalo. 
L. B. Bonnett, St. John’s, Elizabeth, 
W. M. Davis, St. John’s, Georgetown. 

The Committee also reported certain rules of order for the 
government of the Convention, which were adopted. On motion 
eae, Pervilceee of the floor were extended to the Canadian brethren 
present. 

_ Mr. Faure, as permanent chairman, then opened the Conven. 
tion for business, and called for the annual rect of the Council, 
which was read _by the President, James L. Houghteling. The 
report was unanimously adopted. 

E. P. Bailey, Second Vice. President, took the chair while Mr. 
Faure, as Treasurer of the Council, read his annual report. The 
report was adopted and referred to the Auditing Committee of 
the Tek 

e chairman appointed the following Convention committees : 

1. On Resolutions.—H. C. Turnbull, Te Trinity, Towson; ee 
ander M. Hadden, Calvary, New York: Thomas A. Jones, 
Trinity, Asheville; J. H, Peyton, St. John’s, Charleston, W. 
Va.; R. A. Robinson Jr., St. Andrew's, Louisville. 

2. On Nomination of the Council.—W. F. Stilz, St. Paul's, Indian- 
apolis; Malcolm Green, St. James's, Chicago: C. K. Klink, 
Incarnation, Philadelphia; F. G. Thomas, St. Juhn's, Keokuk: 
Boe potas au Saints’, Frederick. 

eports were then received from standing committe 
adopted by the convention as follows: 2 eee 

I. On Bible Class Lessons.—The Committee reported that it 
had been regularly represented at the meetings of the Joint 
Diocesan Committee, and that its suggestions, made in the 
interest of men’s Bible classes, had always been fully considered. 
In view of the fact that the Joint Diocesan Scheme is the scheme 
most generally used in Church Sunday schools, the Committee 
recommended that a committee on Bible class lessons be con- 
tinued, and be instructed to co-operate with the Joint Diocesan 
Committee as heretofore. 


II. On Brotherhood Work in Colleges and Universities.—The 
Committee made the following recommendations: 

1. That the incoming Council appoint a committee of nine to 
supervise this work during the coming year. 

2. That Local Assemblies be urged to undertake work in the 
colleges lying in their respective districts, by the formation of 
committees, composed as far as possible of college men. 

8. That the Brotherhood men in as many colleges as possible 
be visited under the auspices of the committee during the 
ensuing year. 

4. t all Brotherhood men attending colleges be requested 
to send their names and college addresses to the General Secre- 
tary. 

The Committee, after careful consideration of all the phases 
of the question, and in view of the fact that with the exception 
of the cases of Harvard and Columbia, there is no urgent demand 
for such a change, does not favor amending the constitution at 
the present time, so as to allow the formation of Chapters in 
colleges or universities not under control of the Church. But 
the Committee suggests to Brotherhood men in such colieges that 
they become members of Chapters in parishes in the neighbor- 
hood, with the view of continuing their Brotherhood work, 
devoting themselves so far as may be to work among the students. 
And the Committee further suggests that Brotherhood men in 
such colleges co-operate with the College Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, or other similar organizations for Christian work 
among the students, in order that no opportunity may be lost to 
spread the Kingdom and that the cordial sympathy of the Broth- 
erhood with all efforts to spread Christ’s Kingdom among young 
men may be thus shown. 

III. On Joint Relations between the American and Canadian 
Brotherhoods.—The Committee reported that the past year has 
seen a further strengthening of those ties which had ever bound 
togetner in loving sympathy the Brotherhood in the United States 
and in Canada. A common enemy, a common cause, 8 common 
Charch and acommon Master, should indeed be ample reasons 
for such a lasting bond of unity. The Committee, recognizing 
that the extension of the Brotherhood idea into other lands 
demands that the parent organization and the oldest offspring 
should come together in some international gathering where the 
past and future of the movement can be discussed. recommends 
that this Convention consider and take action with regard to the 
holding of an international convention in the near future. The 
Committee records with pleasure the continued confidence of the 
Brotherhood at large in St. ANDREW's Cross, as the recognized 
medium for Brotherhood communication ond instruction. 

IV. On the Boys’ Department.—The Committee reported that 
the Department, which at the time of the Washington Convention 
had 75 organized Chapters, had grown to 163, although efforts 
had been made to discourage hasty organization and loose 
ideas of the object. The work has closely followed Brotherhood 
lines. The Chapters are making a good record and the value of 
the Deport is being proved. Reports and personal visitation 
show that the boys appreciate the placing upon them of a definite 
responsibility, and are being permanently enlisted for active 
service in the Church. The Committee reported the formation 
of boys’ Chapters in Canada. Scotland and Australia, and ex- 
pressed its belief that the further work of the Department would 
demonstrate conclusively the advisability of a distinctively 
religious work for and by the boys of the Church. 

V. On the Work of Traveling Men.—The Comniittee reported 
that the campaign of visitation carried on by Brotherhood men 
whose business requires them to be on the road had made prog- 
ress during the year. Rectors and officers of Chapters have 
been visited, Chapter meetings attended when possible, addresses 
and instruction given to the local men, and regular efforts made 
to influence other traveling men, in order that they might be 
brought to Church. The Committee urged Chapters in small 
townsand those in cities, whose parishes are in the hotel districts, 
to be persistent in distributing cards of invitation, giving the 
location of the church and the hours of service. It recommended 
that this work be done for an hour or three-quarters of an hour 
before the service, and that the cards be handed to the men per- 
sonally, rather than left in the guest’s mail box. The Committee 
also urged all Chapters to greet the traveling men who might 
visit their churches, to see that they are provided with service 
books and helped to use them, if they are not familiar with our 
service. It also urged all traveling men to wear the Brotherhood 
button as a means of recognition. 
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Greetings by telegrams and letters were received as follows: 
From the special Council of the Diocese of Kentucky, held the 
day before the Convention, expressing ‘‘its great satisfaction 
at the meeting of the Convention of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew to be held in Louisville, and wishing the members God 
speed in their deliberations.’” And from Arthur Giles, of Edin- 
burgh, on behalf of the Scottish and English Chapters; Holy 
Apostles’ Chapter. Philadelphia Pa.; Calvary Chapter, Ameri- 
cus, Ga.; Ascension Chapter, Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Michael's 
Chapter, Boise City, Idaho; St. Paul's Chapter, Port Townsend, 
Wash. ; St. James’s chaps Leesburg, Va. ; Hpipben Chapter, 
Urbana, Ohio; the San Francisco Local Assembly, the Minnesota 
Diocesan Assembly, Chapter No. 39, Baltimore, Md., of the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip; the Executive Council of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip in the Reformed Church; 
the Louisville Local Union of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

The Convention extended its cordial greetings and God-speed 
to all Brotherhood Chapters and every Brotherhood man not 
present, and instructed the secretary to acknowledge all greetings 


with this —— 

Various resolutions were presented and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. The Convention then went into general 
conference on ‘‘ The Brotherhood Man.”’’ 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 


The Convention assembled for business at ten o’clock. The 
opening devotions were said by the Reverend R. L. McCready, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

A resolution, that prayer for the General Convention, soon to 
meet in Minneapolis, should be said at noon of each day, with the 
Collect for St. Andrew’s Day, was unanimously adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions then presented its report. The 
Convention by adopting it took action as follows: 

1. A resolution—To reappoint a committee on Bible Class 
Lessons—was adopted. 

2. A resolution—Expressing the belief that the best interests 
of the Brotherhood would be served and a much larger attend- 
ance at its annual conventions secured if future conventions 
were held during the summer, and requesting the Council to 
seriously consider the advisability of making the change in the 
time of holding the conventions from the fall to the summer— 
was adopted. 

8. A resolution—That the Convention of 1896 should be made 
international in character—was adopted. 

4, A resolution—To amend Article 1, Section 2, of the Consti- 
tution so as to limit membership in the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew to communicants of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
instead of to baptized men, as at present—was not adopted. 

5. A resolution — Providing that the treasurer’s report, as 
presented to the Convention, should be published in full in Sr. 
ANDREW’s Cross—was referred to the Editor to be acted upon at 
his discretion. 

6. A resolution—Providing that the Convention of 1896 should 
be held in Pittsburg; A resolution—Providing that the Con- 
vention of 1896 should be held in Buffalo; And a resolution— 
Providing that the meeting place of all conventions after the 
Convention of 1896 be fixed by the Council, and that announce: 
ment of the place selected be made at least one month prior to 
the meeting of the next preceding convention—were referred to 
the incoming Council, together with all suggestions, resolutions 
and other details regarding the convention of 1896. 

The committee further recommended that the discussion of 
the place for holding the 1896 convention be made the special 
order for the business session Saturday morning and that ten 
minutes be allowed the delegation from each city asking for the 
next convention, to present its claims. 

7. A resolution—That the young men in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, as represented in 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, do protest against the atrocities 
committed by the Turkish authorities against the Christians of 
Armenia, and express the hope that the English and American 
Churches will use all possible means to prevent any further 
repetition of these .outrages—was unanimously adopted and 
ordered sent to the General Convention and to the State De- 
partment at Washington. 

The Convention then went into general conference on ‘ Bible 
Class Work.”’ 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 


The final business session was opened with devotions by Canon 
Du Moulin, of Toronto, at ten o'clock 

The Committee on Credentials reported that 214 Chapters 
were represented by 439 delegates and visitors; that there were 
ten visitors at large and seventeen members of the Boys’ Depart- 
ment present. 

The report of the Committee on Nomination of the Council 
was presented, adopted and the following gentlemen thereby 
elected to serve the Brotherhod until the next convention: 
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Jamuxs L. HOUGHTELING, St. James's, Chicago. 

G. Harry Davis, St. Luke's, Philadelphia, 

S8iLtas McBegr, Sewanee Chapter, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Joun P. Faure, Calvary, New York City. 

Journ W. Woop, St. George's, New York City. 
W. R. STIRLING, Grace, Chicago. 

Joun E. Bairp, Nativity, Philadelphia. 

Hector Baxter, St. Mark’s, Minneapolis. 
WituiamM C. Sturais, Christ Church, New Haven. 
Grorce C. THomas, Holy Apostles’, Philadelphia. 
THomas P, Dean, Trinity, Boston. 

EDMUND BILLINGS, Good Shepherd, Boston. 
Samvgz S. Nasu, Calvary, Tarboro, N. C. 

J.C. Loomis, St. Andrew's, Louisville. 

Joun E. MitTcHELL, Christ Church, Mobile. 

8. A. Haines, St. Paul’s, Indianapolis. 

I. H. Amos, Trinity, Portland, Ore. 

H. C. TURNBULL, JR., Trinity, Towson. 

JosEePH R. BABROLL, St. James’s, Chicago. 

JOHN SRELY WaRD, JB., Pro-Cathedral, New York City. 
Frank J. WEBER, St. John’s, Detroit. 

Eugene C. Denton, Christ Church, Rochester. 
WALTER H. Tay or, 8t. Luke's, Norfolk. 

L. C. McArgr, Grace, San Francisco. 

H. D. W. EnGuisuH, Calvary, Pittsburg. 


The Committee on Resolutions then presented a second report. 
By adopting it the Convention took action as follows: 

1. A resolution presented by Bishop Penick—‘‘ Whereas 
there are two million young colored men in our land struggling 
against great odds; And whereus, there is nothing under heaven 
save the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ that can save them and 
enable them to make a success of life here as well as hereafter, 
Resolved, that we extend the greetings ofa brother’s heart to 
every one of them, who love our Lord Jesus Christ. and we bid 
a hearty God speed to every one struggling to get nearer Christ 
be trying to get others into His Kingdom’”—was unanimously 

op’ 

2. A resolution—Requesting the Convention to select Cin- 
cinnati,Ohio. as the place of meeting for 1897 was referred to the in- 
coming Council. 

8. A resolution—Providing that the entire proceedings of the 
next Convention be stenographically reported and printed in 
extenso in a pamphlet or in St. ANDREW’s Cross—was referred 
to the incoming Council. 

4. A resolution—Requiring that in future there should be 
held in every Chapter and Local Assembly devotional or holiness 
meetings for the furtherance of the spiritual element in the 
Brotherhood life and the promotion of interest in Brotherhood 
work—was not adopted, because the Convention, while in thor- 
ough sympathy with the spirit of the resolution, felt that it bad 
no authority to secure its enforcement. 

The time having arrived for the special order of the day, the 
Reverend John S. Wilson urged the Convention to decide upon 
Buffalo as the place of meeting for 1896. The invitation was 
seconded by Bishop Tuttle, who spoke at the request of the Bishop 
of Western New York. 

N. Ferrar Davidson, president of the Canadian Council, re- 
quested the Convention to appoint either Buffalo or Toronto as 
the next place of meeting, in order that a good attendance from 
Canada might be secured at the International Convention, which, 
in accordance with the vote of the previous day, had been decided 
upon. The request was seconded by the Reverend J. Philip Du 
Moulin, of Toronto. 

Bishop Whitehead urged Pittsburg’s needs as the reason 
why the Convention should decide for Pittsburg in 1896. He 
was followed by the Reverend Edgar Cope, of Philadelphia, 
speaking for Pittsburg.. 

An informal vote was then taken to obtain the expression of 
the Convention’s opinion. It was understood that the result of 
the vote would not decide the place of meeting. but would simp] 
bea recommendation to the Council, upon which had been plnted: 
at the business session of the previous day, the responsibility 
of deciding the time and place of the 1896 convention. Delegates 
only were asked to vote. The count showed that 105 were in 
favor of Buffalo and 155 in favor of Pittsburg. 

The Committee of Resolutions having been discharged, the 
following resolution was laid directly before the Convention and 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this Convention appoipt the first week in 
Advent, 1895, as a Week of Self-Denial for Brotherhood men. 
Resolved, That the money raised during this week be used, First 
for the support of Charles H. Evans and William L. Ludlow, 
who in answer to the urgent call of the Bishops of Tokyo and 
Shanghai, have gone to represent the Brotherhood in Japan and 
China: Second, for the strengthening-of the Brotherhood in the 
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United States by means of such visitations among the Chapters, 
by appointed and qualified men, as the Council may be able to 
arrange for; Resolved, That we affectionately urge all Brother- 
hood men to Lanarniuen & keep this Week of Self-Denial. 

The following resolution was also presented and unanimously 
adopted without reference to the Committee on Resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Convention expres-es its most earnest 
indorsement of the stand taken by President Theodore Roosevelt 
and his associates on the Board of Police Commissioners of New 
York City in their enforcement of the majesty and supremacy of 
the law as expressive of the will of the people, and that it calls 
upon all Christian men to emulate the exainple of these officials, 
not only of courageous citizenship, but also of the honest dia- 
charge of official duties. 

The thanks of the Convention were extended to the Bishop 
and clergy of Kentucky, to the Brotherhood men of Louisville, 
to the parishioners of the Church of the Advent, for their hospi 
tality during the ane Day services, to the local papers and to 
the members of the Louisville Boys’ Chapters who had so ac- 
ceptably served as pages. 

The Convention thenadjourned sine die and went into general 
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conference on ‘‘ The Question Box." 


Four Letters About the Convention 


EIGHT STRIKING FEATURES 


Some of the features of the Louisville Convention which 
impressed me were these: 

1. The marked difference between the Brotherhod Convention 
‘and conventions in general, whether religious, scientific, literary 
or political. 

2. The entire absence of any desire to advance sordid personal 
interests. 

8. The marked unity of the whole body, witnessed to by the 
aueee of attempts to carry forward any factional or sectional 

ans. 
P 4. The evident desire to find not the mote in a brother’s eye, 
but to throw the search light of self-examination on one’s self, 
that the beam in his own eye might be located, its size and 
character determined. : 

5. The brotherly love and charitableness that prevailed 
throughout the short sessions that were given to business, and 
made them almost as enjoyable and as instructive as the confer- 
ence sessions. 

6. The absence of any desire to flaunt one’s own knowledge 
or to magnify one’s own importance. The ruling thought seemed 
to be, ‘‘ What is the Master's will? What work has He for me 
todo? How can I best do it?’’ 

7%. Every one seemed to be actuated by the desire to bring and 
give all the good he had and in turn receive and take away all 
the good he could carry. 

8. The evident desire to better appreciate the love of our 
Elder Brother, that we might more intelligently and lovingly 
apply it in every day life and dealings with our earthly brothers. 


W. F.S. 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE CONVENTIONS 


I THINK the ‘‘ Quiet Day ”’ should be made a half day, begin- 
ning about two o'clock. The quiet of the morning is always 
disturbed by the arrival of late comers, and our thoughts are dis- 
tracted by the entrance of guod friends whom we bave not seen, 

rhaps, for two or three years. The rule of silence cannot well 
be observed under these circumstances, or at least becomes highly 
unnatural and artificial. Give the men time to get settled down 
a bit during the morning, and we will get more out of the after- 
noon than out of the present fashion of taking the whole day. 

More time should be given to sectional conferences—more 
time in preparation and more time for conference. Here is the 
opportunity for men who are in earnest to better their work by 
counseling together. At Louisville more than one of the con- 
ferences—notably that on Boye’ Work—held two or three sessions. 
utilizing odd moments of time where they could be had for this 
purpose. Wecan spare some of the general conferences, espe- 
cially those on abstract subjects, and some of the public meetings, 
rather than to curtail these very practical and useful special 
conferences. 

The general conferences should be on practical subjects— 
not on ‘‘ The Brotherhood Man: His Motive, Work and Life ’— 
and such like. Give the delegates more chance to speak and ask 
questions. 

This leads up to the Question Box, in which I thoroughly 
believe. More care should be used in giving short and useful 
answers to the questions. They are important to the ques- 
tioners, however unimportant they may appear to the veterans. 
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I have heard several complaints that questions which troubled 
the askers were ignored or very superficially answered. The 
leader should study the questions carefully, tabulate them 
ey romatically, and enlist the services of experts to answer them 
adequately. 
ere have been too many appointed speakers for the general 

conferences and public meetings. The speakers do not have a 
fair chance to do their subjects justice. The mind is distracted 
by too many speeches, and people are tired out by the length of 
the meetings. 

I am confident that if these suggestions are carried out our 
next Convention will be the most useful one of all. H 


YES, WHY? 


WHat are my impressions of the Convention? An overpower- 
ing sense of the infinite possibilities of this work, were we all 
faithful in the performance of the twograndly simple vows. Five 
hundred men, in the physical, intellectual and spiritual strength 
of youth, each of whom has taken the solemn baptisinal vows 
and is now pledged to the special work of bringing his brother 
men to the Messiah, assembled in the heart of a busy city for the 
express purpose of gaining spiritual strength and refreshment 
by brotherly conference, by corporate Communion, by united 
prayer and by instruction and exhortation from their Fathers in 
God ! Five hundred men, the representatives of thirteen thousand, 
from every grade of society, every trade and profession, every 
section of the nation’s domain, all pledged to pray and to wor 
for the extension of the Kingdom of Him who is omnipotent, 
and who has promised, ‘‘ Whatsoerer ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive !’" What a mighty latent power is 
represented here! Why is it latent, or only so feebly and imper- 
fectly active? Why is it with this glorious race set before us 
that the representatives of two of our great cities should have 
come, seemingly subordinating the divine part of the work toa 
paltry contest over the interests involved in the selection of 
the next convention city? It is possible for this body to move 
mountains of social injustice and wrong, to revolutionize the 
world, to hasten the coming of Christ, if only we keep true, 
faithful and forget not the first works. J. H. P. 


A FAIR CRITICISM 


May I be so ungracious as to take up the space which you 
have given me with a few words upon what seemed to be one of 
the few faults of the occasion: I thought I saw too many 
“stranded ’’ men. On the streets, in the reception rooms at 
Library Hall, and in the hotels, I saw a good many of the faces 
of men who seemed to be pretty much ‘‘ at sea.’’ This was not 
due to the failure of hospitality on the part of the Louisville 
men. It was not due to the conscious failure of any one. The 
fact of the matter is, however. that many men in going to Louis- 
ville went to their first convention, and came away with the 
feeling that they had not come personally nearer tv the repre- 
sentative spirits of the Brotherhood or to the interior standpoint 
of the organization. If you will pardon such an expression, they 
felt that they had not been ‘‘ in it.”’ 

They succeeded in meeting very few of those who stand for 
the Brotherhood before the country and the Church. They met 
the new men; they found it very hard to meet the old men. And 
so, naturally enough, they moved about with a sense of distance, 
strangeness, disappointment,—and went back to their homes not 
so much like brothers from a season of brotherly communion and 
deliberation, but somewhat as spectators from an “‘ event.’’ 

Now I do not say but that the fault was largely theirs. They 
should have made themselves known to the oldermen. They 
should have sought the acquaintance of the president, the gen- 
eral secretary, and others of the Council. But just those who 
may have been to blame—the shy, the diffident, the socially 
inapt,—are the very men who need all the personal touch that 
can be given them with the formative characters of the Brother- 
hood. 

Let me therefore urge the older men in the next convention 
to do more hand-shaking among the newer delegates. It is de- 
lightful and helpful, I know, for the older men to keep together. 
But let them not forget the delight and helpfulness which may 
be given abroad to the new, half-tested, but true-hearted fel- 
lows, who will feel welcomed by the hand-clasp of some older 
brother, not only to the meetings of the convention, but toa 
share in the essential Brotherhood, to the rich common life of its 
associations and traditions. 

Definitely and practically, I suggest that on one evening dur- 
ing each convention there should be a sort of ‘‘ family reunion ”’ 
for Brotherhood men only. It should be exceedingly simple and 
informal, but it should be the opportunity of the new men to 
meet the older men, of the older men to meet the new, and of all 
men, both new and old, to talk not to those whom they have 
known, but to those whom they have not known bere u 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New Chapters 


1847, St. Paul’s, Sidney, N. Y. 

1348, Trinity, Hamilton, Ohio. 

1849. Good Shepherd, Portland, Oregon. 
1850. Calvary, Front Royal, Va. 

1851. Advent, Baltimore, Md. 

1852. Cross, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

1358. St. David's, Braddock, Pa. 

1354. Holy Trinity. Hertford, N. C. 
1355. St. Barnabas’s, Macon, Ga. 


Revived Chapters. 
93. St. Anne’s, Annapolis, Md. 
Advent, Oakland, Cal. 
Christ Church, Roanoke, Va. 


Memorial Record 


ENTERED into rest, September 28, 1895, JOHN T. PARTINGTON, 
of Emmunuel Chapter, Allegheny Pa. 


ENTERED into rest. October 12, 1895, Oscar Rust, Vice- 
Director of St. Paul's Chapter, Newport, Ky. 


Notes of the Work 


THE four men composing the committee for work on the 
docks, of St. Peter’s Chapter, Norfolk, Va., have brought over 
100 men to church in four months, 


St. JoHN EVANGELIST’S CHAPTER, Philadelphia, finds that the 
old-fashioned methods of welcoming men to church and calling 
on them at home to invite them to come yield good results. 
Sick men are visited whenever possible. 


VisITORS are cordially welcomed to the services and provided 
with Prayer Books and hymnals by the members of the Advo- 
cate Chapter, Philadelphia. Assistance has also been rendered 
in the mission work of the parish, while the individual work of 
the men has not been neglected. 


St. James’ CHaprer, Glastonbury, Conn., working in a mis- 
sion chapel in a small manufacturing town, has seen many good 
results from its work. As the membership of the chapel is small, 
the Brotherhood men, in addition to their regular personal work, 
are called on for all sorts of service. 


Two of the members of Emmanuel Chapter, Adams, N. Y., 
are licensed lay readers. The parish has been without a rector 
since February, but regular lay services have been maintained 
by the Brotherhood men. A considerable debt which encum- 
bered the parish has been almost paid. 


THE members of Good Shepherd Chapter, Buffalo, N. Y., call 
on men in the vicinity of the church and invite them to service. 
Some of its meetings the Chapter has thrown open to visitors, 
who have followed the addresses and discussions with interest. 
Two of these on the ‘‘ Celtic Church’’ and ‘‘ Christian Social- 
ism’’ have been especially useful. 


THE Brotherhood men of Minneapolis and St. Paul have 
taken advantage of the presence of many of the leaders of the 
Church in the General Convention to arrange for special services. 
General meetings have been held in Minneapolis, with addresses 
by Bishops Dudley and Gilbert, Rev. J. S. Lindsay. D.D., and 
Silas McBee. The offering at both services was devoted toa 
at bod the endowment of a Brotherhood bed in St. Barnabas’s 

ospital. 


THE reports of personal work presented by the members of 
St. Joseph’s Chapter, Rome, N. Y., show that there is faithful 
work being done in prayer and service. At each meeting the 
work of the past month is reviewed and that of the coming 
month considered. The Chapter men assist the rector in carry- 
ing the services of the Church to the men and women in a neigh- 
boring alms house, a hitherto neglected field. 


THE members of the Trinity Cathedral Chapter, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are endeavoring to give the Sunday evening service a 
popular and missionary character. Evening Prayer will be said 
in the afternoon. At night there will bea brief, hearty service 
with good music and addresses by the Dean, especially for men. 
The first course will be upon ‘‘ A Young Man’s Difficulties with 
ue Bible.”” It is purposed to have also occasional talks by 

ymen. 


THE weekly Bible class of St. Andrew’s Chapter, West Phila. 
delphia, shows an average attendance of twenty-five and is at 
present studying early Church history. Visitors are welcomed 


at the Sunday church services. The good proportion of men 
usually present is in part the result of Brotherhood effort. The 
members of the Chapter bear witness to the great help and 
encouragement for their work which has come from the corpor- 
ate elebration of the Holy Communion on the third of each 
month. 


For several years the members of Trinity Chapter, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have conducted mission services in Beltzhoover, a 
growing suburb. The services began in a vacant store, but 
rapidly outgrew it They are now held in a well equipped 
chapel. built through the efforts of the Brotherhood men. Morn- 
ing and evening services have been maintained by the Chapter 
lay readers, with monthly visits Pe one of the parish clergy to 
celebrate the Holy Communion. en who rarely, if ever. went 
to church befure bave had their inte rest aroused and sustained. 
Many young men are regular attendants, and by their revereot 
attention show their appreciation of the service. It is prob- 
able that before long the mission will have a settled p-stor of its 
own, a3 the laymen have worked so well that the mission is out- 
growing them. 


For the past two years the New York Local Assembly has 
maintained a systematic visitation of the city prisons and hospi- 
tals. It is tne intention of those in charge to push the work 
more vigorously than ever in this, its third year. The assistance 
of a larger number of men than have hitherto engaged in it is 
needed. The workers meet every Saturday afternoon, at half- 
past two, at the office of John Seely Ward, Jr., room 163, No. 1 
Broadway. A few moments are devoted to prayer and confer- 
ence, the assignments are made and the workers scatter. Those 
who cannot come every Saturday may come whenever possible, 
and will always be sure of finding work to do. Those who, 
perhaps, refrain from undertaking this work because they have 
never done anything of the kind before, need feel no hesitation. 
They will not be sent off to shift for themselves. The workers 
go in parties of four or five, each under the lead of an experi- 
enced man, who sees that new recruits receive such advice and 
assistance as may be necessary. All Brotherhood men of New 
York and vicinity are asked to set aside an occasional Saturday, 
at least, for this work. 


One line of work undertaken by the members of St. Matthew’s 
Chapter, Philadelphia, is the effort to reach men who have been 
brought to the attention of the rector in various ways. The 
names and addresses of such men are handed to the Chapter, to- 
gether with anything known about them which may serve as points 
of contact. isits are made by the Brotherhood men and reports 
submitted to the head of the Chapter. The work has been it- 
ful in many instances, though usually after much patient and 
persistent work. One man who has been brought to the serv- 
ices first received attention from the Brotherhood men two years 
ago. The custom of having men at the church door to givea 
quiet but cordial welcome to visitors has done something to 
attract men. The Chapter Bible class in charge of the lay 
director has been the means of interesting many men who would 
not at first go to church, but who were willing to meet in- 
formally with other men. Some of them have gradually been 
brought under church influence. A house to house canvass of the 
parish was recently made by the Brotherhood men, going two 
and two. This brought a number of people to the church. The 
active part taken by members of the Chapter in the general work 
of the parish shows their Brotherhood membership has stimu- 
lated them to greater effort. 


Council Records 


A REGULAR meeting of the Council was held at the Galt 
House, Louisville, Ky., Wednesday, September 25, at 8 p.m. 
Present, Messrs. Houghteling, presiding; Davis, McBee, Faure, 
Loomis, Haines, Amos, Turnbull, Ward and Wood. After de. 
votions, led by Mr. McBee, the Council took up the considera- 
tion of its Annual Report to the Convention. A draft of the 
report submitted by the President was read, commented upon 
and amended. It was then approved as a whole, and ordered 
printed for distribution at the Convention. 

The Treasurer submitted his report for the fiscal. year Sep- 
tember 1, 1494, to August 31, 1895, showing receipts $22,055.48, 
and disbursements $21,329.37, as compared with receipts $19,387.02 
and disbursements $18, 323.83 for the year 1893-94. The report 
was accepted. referred to the auditing committee and ordered 
entered on the minutes. 

The resignations, as members of the Council, of Messrs. W. 
G. Mather, C. S. Shoemaker, Robert Stiles and W. H. Stevens 
were presented and accepted with regrets. Discussion for the 
good of the Brotherhood>was-continued till alate hour. 
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The first meeting of the Council elected by the Tenth An- 
nual Convention was held at the Galt House, Louisville, Ky., 
September 28, 1895, at 10.80 p.m. Present, Messrs. Houghtel- 
ing, Davis, McBee, Faure, Baird, Loomis, Nash, Mitchell, 
Haines, Amos, Turnbull, Barroll, Ward, Weber, Denton, En- 
glish and Wood. The meeting was opened with prayer by Mr. 


es. 

Mr. Houghteling was elected chairman, and Mr. Weber sec- 
retary pro tem. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year being in order, 
the following were unanimously elected: 

President, James L. Houghteling, St. James’s, Chicago; First 
Vice-President, G. Harry Davis, St. Luke’s, Germantown; 
Second Vice-President, Silas McBee. Sewanee Chapter, Sewanee, 
Tenn. ; Treasurer, John P. Faure, Calvary, New York; General 
Secretary, John W. Wood, St. George's, New York. 

An Executive Committee consisting of the five officers of the 
Council and Messrs. Sturgis, Baird, Turnbull and Ward was 
appointed, with Mr. Sturgis as Chairman. Carleton Montgomery 
‘was appointed Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. N. Ferrar Davidson, President of the Canadian Brother- 
hood, having entered the meeting, the privileges of the floor 
were unanimously extended to him. 

A spirited discussion followed on the place of holding the 
next convention. It was finally resolved to appoint a conference 
committees, consisting of Messrs. McBee, English and Wood, to 
meet a like committee from the ian Council to consider 
the entire subject of an international convention. 

The Treasurer called attention to the arrears of $8,800 in sub- 
scriptions to St. ANDREW’s Cross, and urged that members of 
the Council do what they could to secure the payment of this 


money. 
Plans for securing a general observance of the Self-Denial 
Week were discussed, and Messrs. Faure and Wood were ap- 


pointed a committee to devise ways and means. 


The Secretary’s Desk 


A copy of the Council’s report to the Louisville Convention 
was mailed October 19 to every Chapter secretary. This report 
should be read and discussed at the first Chapter meeting atter 
its receipt. If your secretary fails to present it to the Chapter 
ask him about it. The report was accompanied by an open letter 
to all members of the Brotherhood, containing some suggestions 
for the work of the coming year. Like the report, this letter is 
intended for reading and discussion by the Chapters. 


We have been asked by a few members of the Brotherhood to 
supply their Chapters. with one of the hymnal used at Louis- 
ille. We shall be very willing to issue a second edition, 
provided there seems to be a sufficient demand to warrant the 
necessary outlay. For those who did not get to Louisville I 
would say that the hymnal used at the Convention contained 
twenty-seven hymns, selected, with but two or three exceptions, 
from the revised Church Hymnal with special reference to their 
fitness for the Brotherhood. Besides the hymns there are two 
selections from the Psalter, and a litany for use in Chapter 
meetings. The cost will be fifty cents a dozen copies, postpaid. 
If you or your Chapter desires to use this hymnal, advise me at 
once how many copies you will want. If the hymnal is reprinted 
your order will be filled and the bill sent you. 


Just a few words about the Self-Denial Week. We intend to 
do better this year than last. That's settled, is it not? How 
much better remains to be seen. Let us forget past records and 

o in to do something worthy of the Brotherhood. Much of the 

ailure in past years is due to the men—good fellows they are, 
too—who simply ‘‘ forgot all about it.’’ Now don’t let the sub- 
ject get out of your head and heart. Pray about it in private 
and in Chapter meetings. Talk about it with Brotherhood men, 
in the Chapter, and in the Local Assembly. Think of Mr. Evans 
and Dr. Ludlow, and the work they are doing as our representa- 
tives. Think of the isolated Chapters, who go stumbling along, 
partly because they need some one from the outside to stir them 
up. If you make these matters really a burden upon your hearts, 
there won’t be any difficulty about remembering the week or any 
difficulty about finding ways of keeping it. 

Read Mr. Binney’s letter on page 41. His suggestion is right 
to the point. Act onit. That is to say, if you prefer walking 
to riding on street cars anyway, just decide how much you 
could afford to spend for car fare in a week and add that to the 
Self-Denial Fund. If you ride a wheel. calculate how much that 
saves you a week in car fares, and put that into the Fund. 

If you are so fortunate as never to have formed the habit of 
using tobacco, don’t put on a virtuous air and say you can add 
nothing to the Fund on this score. How much could you afford 
to spend, with your present income, if you were a smoker ? 
Fifty cents. a dollar, two dollars, five dollars a week? Add 
that to the Fund. 

Don’t say that because there was nothing at the theatre to 
attract you during Self-Denial Week, that therefore you could 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


save nothing in that line. How many times in the year do pie 
go toatheater? Say four. That oust to be enough. y 
man who has serious work to doin the world can’t afford to 
spend more time than that, to say nothing of the money. Deny 
yourself at least one play this winter, and give both the time 
and the money to Brotherhood work. 

How many books do you buy ina year? I assume that every 
one of us, who wants to make anything of himself, sets aside 
some money for books just as he does for clothes. The man 
who does not is short-sighted. But assuming you do buy books, 
how many come under the head of ‘‘ light reading ?’’ Can you 
not cut them from the list and give the money so saved? I 
would not advise saving on the books which are, like tools, to 
be used in our work and to be kept for reference, unless it be by 
buying less expensive but good editions. How much do you 
spend for magazines and newspapers ? There’s a good chance to 
save here, 

Then there can be real self-denial from saving—from just 
laying money by against the rainy day or for the mere luxury 
of seeing the bank account roll up. Does your income allow 
you to put aside a dollar, two dollars, five dollars, ten dollars 
twenty-five dollars a week? Can you forego the pleasure of 
making the next deposit, and give it to the Self-Denial Fund ? 
If you are unwilling to do this, perhaps, supposing that you 
have a bank account, you would be willing to give three months’ 
or six months’ interest—just what your money is able to earn 
without any effort on your part, because you enjoy the security 
and the benefits which a Christian civilization gives you. 

If it is absolutely impossible for you to save anything per- 
haps by working overtime two or three days during Self-Denial 
Week you can earn for the cause what you cannot save for it. 
S80 I might goon. Suffice it to say that where the will is, there 
the way is, 

Several days before November 80 we shall send to every 
Chapter secretary a kage of memorandum cards for your 
convenience in recording your savings, day by day, and asa 
reminder that you are to try tosave. Please remember this, 
and if your secretary does not hand or send you such a card, 
stir him up, or send direct to us and we will supply you. 

And then you secretaries, will you help us in getting these 
cards into the hands of your members ? Don’t pigeon-hole them. 
Mail one to every member with a note asking him to use the 
card and referring him to this number of St. ANDREW’s CROSS 
for information about the Self-Denial Week. Give notice of it 
at Chapter meetings, speak to the members about it as you 
meet them in church or on the street, and try to develop a little 
healthy pride in having the Chapter make a contribution to the 
Fund worthy alike of the cause and of the Chapter. And will 
you, directors and vice-directors and treasurers, do the same ? 


Here’s astory I'll share with you. There was a faithful old- 
fashioned priest who had a missionary circuit of four or five 
chapels down in Virginia somewhere. One of the chapels was 
supplied by a lay reader on the Sundays which the priest had to 
give to the others. One day the lay reader, who.ma have been 
in training to become one of those ‘‘ obstreperous deacons ’’ of 
which Bishop Dudley spoke at the Convention, decided that the 
service would be improved if the choir and congregation should 
sing, when the alms were prcenied at the Holy Table, the 
words, ‘‘ All things come of Thee, O Lord, and of Thine own have 
we given Thee.’’ Without comets his superior he taught 
the words and music to the people. Two or three Sundays later 
the priest came for the usual service. The alms were collected 
and the basons handed to him. He started to lay them on the 
Holy Table as usual, when suddenly the congregation began to 
sing the words of the offertory. The old gentleman stopped in 
surprise ; he had never heard anything like that before. He 
looked at the alms, then he looked at the congregation over his 
steel-rimmed spectacles, then he looked at the alms again. When 
the sinying ceased he breathed a sigh of relief and said: ‘‘ Breth- 
ren, that’s very pretty; but don’t you think it’s an awful lot of 
fuss to make over this offering, which amounts to just thirty- 
eight cents.’’ 

So I say of this Self-Denial Week, don’t let us make a big fuss 
over ‘‘ thirty-eight cents,”’ or any other amount which is pitifully 
small compared with what we might give. 

Have you read in your Church paper what the Woman’s 
Auxiliary did at the General Convention last month? For three 
years they have been saving money for the endowment of a 
missionary episcopate. October third women from all parts of 
the country gathered in St. Paul and laid upon the altar of 
Christ Church over $54,000, Eighteen thousand dollars a year ! 
Our eighteen hundred looks rather small, doesn’t it? But that 
is not all. That amount was simply extra savings and extra 
gifts. During the year September 1, 1804, to August 31, 1895, 
these same women gave and collected for missions $167,643.35, 
and sent out missionary boxes valued at $181,571.91. 

Will you ask yourselves this question: ‘‘ Shall we Brother- 
hood men keep our end up or shall we make a lot of fuss over 
thirty-eight cents?” JOHN |W. Woop. 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


New Chapters 
187. Christ Church Cathedral, Fredericton, N. B. 


Revived Chapter 
64. St. James's, Orillia, Ont. 


News Notes 


A MEETING of the Council was held in Toronto, Tuesday, 
October 15. Present, Messrs. Davidson, in the cbair, Baldwin, 
Catto, Watts and Waugh. 

Various matters of detail were discussed. and the president 

ve a full report of what had been done by the American 

rotherhood at Louisville with regard to the holding of an inter- 
national convention in accordance with the resolution he had 
there presented from the Canadian Council. The president, first 
vice-president and general secretary were appointed a committee 
a cone with the committee from the American Council upon 
this matter. 


Two good Brotherhood meetings were held in Montreal dur- 
ing the sitting of the provincial Synod. The first was held on 
the Sunday afternoon, September 15, in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Hall, where a large audience of m@gn listened to 
addresses from Canon Du Moulin and the Bishop of Huron. 
The next day a meeting of the Brotherhood and those interested 
in its work was held in St. George’s school room. with Judge 
Macdonald of Brockville in the chair. Addresses were given by 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia, Rev. J. C. Ropes, T. R. Clougher 
and Lawrence H. Baldwin. The results of this stirring up are 
already Spperent. The clergy are consulting with the laity on 
plans for looking more definitely and directly after men, and 
the idea was mooted of pi i fd the doctors in the city with 
post-cards upon which they could notify the Brotherhood of any 
cases of men sick, and perhaps friendless, that came under their 
notice. The secretary of the local council, F. W Thompson, 443 
Berri street, Montreal, will be glad to hear from those who have 
tried this plan of work, with any suggestions. He also again 
requests that in any cases of men coming to Montreal who are 
either members of the order or who would in any case be glad 
to be called up, he may be notified at the above aaateae, 


A MEETING of the Brotherhood in Toronto was held in Holy 
Trinity school house on October 8, to hear reports from the 
members who were fortunate enough to attend the convention of 
the Brotherhood at Louisville. Rev. Canon Du Moulin, Rev. 
H. C. Dixon, and Messrs. N. F. Davidson and R. J. Brown, were 
present and gave their impressions, the keynote of which ap- 
peared to be, ‘‘ Be earnest.’’ This was repeated time and again, 
and aroused a feeling amongst many that it was just there 
that they had been found lacki The coming convention in 
Toronto was talked over and various arrangements connected 
therewith discussed. Much pleasure was expressed at the an- 
nouncement that the Brotherhood in the United States would be 
well eee ed Coming as the delegates will full of the enthus- 
iasm of their own great convention, their presence amongst us 
must be productive of much good and a very real help to the 
Brotherhood in Ontario. 


Tae work of the Toronto Chapters is being taken up with 
more spirit for the winter. Systematic visiting is being done b 
nearly all, and more of this work would be done if Chapter oft. 
cers outside the city would only communicate with Toronto in 
case of members or others leaving for the city, or being laid up 
sick there. Only this month a case occurred showing a lack of 
Lehr taioeger in this respect. A member of a Chapter in Ontario 

been sick in a private hospital for four months before the 
Brotherhood here were communicated with. Any cases of this 
or a similar nature will be attended to at once if a card is sent 
either to H. T. Webber, 464 Spadina avenue, or to Spenser Waugh, 
40 Toronto street. 


WITHIN the last year and a half three of the members of 
Holy Trinity ne a Winnipeg, have volunteered for mission- 
ary work among the Indians and Esquimaux of the great North- 
west. Henry Bagshaw is stationed on the Rainy River. H. A. 
George is working within a few miles of his friend among a tribe 
whose chief is strongly opposed to having wis people taught the 
Christian religion. He has threatened to make it uncomfortable 
for anyone who tries to preach on his reserve. C. E. Whitaker, 
after spending a few months in preparation at Wycliffe College, 
Toronto, has joined the mission at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, within the arctic circle. From this central point he 


journeys north, south, east and west to teach among the 
Indians and Esquimaux. There is probably no field in the world- 
wide work of missions which involves more hardship and self- 
sacrifice than this. A fourth member of the Chapter has gone to 
Wycliffe to prepare for missio: work, while a fifth is taking 
@ course at an Indian Industrial School. Itis little wonder that 
under such circumstances the Chapter should be smaller by 
nearly half than it was two years ago. The home work still goes 
on, however. Individual effort isinsisted on. Outside of this the 
main rallying point of the Chapter is its lodging house and’mis- 
sion room. One member lives in the building and takes charge 
of the industrial work. A Gospel meeting is held every Tuesday 
evening, with an attendance of from 50 to 70men. Personal 
work is also done among the men in the lodging house. Asa 
result, many men are leading thoroughly changed lives. Hos- 
pital and jail work is also done, but the smallness of the Chapter 
ane he long business hours interfere with its regularity and 
efficiency. 


An Eastern Convention 


WHEN it was decided at the Dominion Convention in Wood- 
stock last Febr that the next general Brotherhood se thorink 
should not be held till the fall of 1896, it was felt that it woul 
be wise to fill in the unusually long interval with smaller pro- 
vincial conferences. The first of these was held in St. John’s. 
N. B., September 28 and 29. It was known as the Convention 
of the Maritime Provinces, and was successful in every way. 
About sixty men attended. The opening service was held in 
Trinity Church, with an address by the rector, Rev. W. Eatough, 
upon St. Paul’s words: ‘‘But God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’"’ At the business 
session which followed, H. C. Tilley, of St. John, was elected 
chairman of the conference. After sending tings to the 
Louisville Convention, the conference discussed ‘‘ The Brother- 
hood in the city, town and country.’’ One of the points most 
emphasized was that the Brotherhood must feel itself responsible 
in large measure for the tone of the city’s life and must try to 

et at and root out the conditions which foster sin and crime. 

. G. Smith, of Truro, pointed out the many opportunities for 
personal work which came to a traveling man. 

The afternoon opened with a conference on ‘‘ The Layman’s 
Position in the Church.’’ H.H. Pike, a member of St. George’s 

ter, New York, but a Canadian by birth and training, spoke 
of the layman’s duties and privileges, while Sir Leonard Tilley 
spoke of the layman's work. As one who was many years the 
senior of most of those present, he recalled the conditions of 
Church life in his youth and compared them with present-day 
conditions, much to the advantage of the latter. 

Coming nearer to the Brotherhood, the next session discussed 
‘The Brotherhood man: His motive, life and work.’’ A lasting 
Hea eres was made by one of the delegates, who said that he 
had joined the Brotherhood praeats because he thought it was a 
proper and pleasant thing todo. The conference opened his 
eyes to what the Brotherhood really was, and he was going home 
to work. ‘‘ The Brotherhood Vow’ was discussed by A. B. 
Wiswell, Bishop Courtney and others. All agreed that while 
the Rule of Service could only be fulfilled by the honest effort 
to bring a man to church, no member should stop there. 

‘‘ Where are the men?” was the vital question which the 
evening session undertook to answer. Or rather it took up the 
question, ‘‘ Why are not the men where they ought to be?”’ 
The trouble was laid to all sorts of causes, from the failure of 
parents to impress the duty and privilege of church attendance 
upon their children to the dull sermons and other-worldly ways 
of the clergy. Migkt it not more truthfully be said that there 
have always been too few Andrews ? 

Sunday began with the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
The afternoon was given to a mass meeting, with addresses by 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia, Rev. J. M. Davenport, Rev. J. de 
Soyres, and Rev. R. P. McKim. In the evening the final service 
was held in Trinity Church, with addresses by Archdeacon 
Brigstocke and Bishop poner The Bishop, in that direct and 
loving fashion which marks all his talks to Brotherhood men, 
said: ‘‘ Keep the interior life straight. The externals of religion 
are easy. Our own consciousness will tell us whether .we are 
right with God and our fellows. Have nothing to do with that 
which destroys the relationship with Jesus Christ. Be careful 
of your conduct. There are more eyes watching than you know. 
Scrupulous men are needed in every walk of life. When you 
have got a man to make an effort to see as you see do not leave 
him there, but follow him closely until he has been proved. The 
most unlikely men are those we/should try to meet with and 
secure.’ 
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The Words of a Prophet 


Thoughts on God and Man. Selected from the writings of the 
Reverend F. W. Robertson by Joseph B. Burroughs, M.D. 
Hunt & Eaton: New York. $1.00. 


Ir seems rather strange that it should have been left to a 
Methodist publishing firm to give to American readers a volume 
of selections from the published sermons of ‘‘ Robertson, of 
Brighton,” who, at the time of bis death, at the uge of thirty- 
seven, was ravked among the foremost preachers ot the Church 
of England. Time has only served to confirm this judgment. 
His sermons are probably more widely read to-day than those of 
any other preacher of the first half of this century, yet there are 
many thousands to whom he has never spoken through the 
printed page. To such as these this book will give some insight 
into the wholesome thoughtfulness, the clear exposition and the 
deep but simple spirituality which characterized all that Robert- 
son wrote or said. 


For Sunday School Workers 


The Teacher and The Class. A Symposium on Sunday School 
Teaching. F. H. Revell Co. New York and Chicago. 650 
cents. 


‘ WE are sure this volnme will find a welcome place in the 
library of many a Sunday school teacher. When men and 
women of experience, such as those who contribute to this sym- 
posium, consent to share the lessons they have learned it is 
well worth while to give them serious attention. This is pre- 
eminently a practical book. It deals with Sunday school teach- 
ing as a fine art, not as a pleasing theory. The most helpful of 
the papers are those on ‘' The teacher’s qualifications,” by Rev. 
James Stalker, D.D. ; ‘‘ The teacher out of school,’’ by Rev. John 
H. Vincent; ‘‘ The teacher’s preparation,’ by Sarah G. Stock; 
“The teacher’s ideal,’ by Rev. Robert F. Horton, D.D.; ‘‘ The 
teacher shepherding the flock,’ by Rev. Ralph Wells; ‘‘ The 
teacher at work,’’ by Rev. H. S. B. Gates. 


A New Book by Bishop Thompson. 


The World and the Wrestlers. By the Right Rev. Hugh Miller 
Thompson, S.T.0., Bishop of Mississippi. Thomas Whittaker, 
New York, $1.00 


A strenuous, inspiring gospel, this of Bishop Thompson's; a 
most ringing call to service, the service which belongs to the 
Brotherhood man and to all other Christians. 

The secret of Bishop Brooks’ power among men was his 
appeal to the desire for action, for achievement, for progress, 
which stirs all who are healthy, and normal, and strong. His 
preaching was not words of comfort, but words of hope. The 
same thing is true of this book. Here we find forced upon us 
the thought of the lofty destiny of man, growing out of the fact 
that he is a personality, and, as such, superior to all the great 
things, of the world and of eternity, which are not personalities— 
forces, suns, planets, mountains, monarchs of the jungle. His 
destiny is to become a prince of God. Because he is a person he 
can say, ‘‘I will arise,’’ and he can achieve victory. 

God is not mere impersonal power, or He would be less than 
man. On the contrary, He is revealed to us as One who suffers 
and One who serves. Therefore, our own true life. of which His 
is the pattern, is not that we should be saved from suffering and 
serving, but that we should be saved through them. Christ 
delivers not from them, but by means of them. Not comfort 
but conquest—that is man’s goal. Christianity is the develop- 
ment of man's personality along the lines traced by the life we 
see in Christ. who did not seek escape from pain, but welcomed 
it; saved men from it only for their spiritual good; and has taken 
it forever into Hisown nature. So that He is. to-day and always, 
One who suffers, One who wrestles, One who works. And man, 
himself, must be a wrestler and a worker, must conquer, and 
finally become like this God who is revealed to us. 

As M. de Vogué has written: ‘‘The order and secret of 
God . . . is creation by means of sacrifice.’ ‘‘ The order of 
the world does not seem instituted for the increase of human 
happiuess, but for human greatness.”’ 

The Bishop of Mississippi does not rise to the deeper meanings 
of things by denying facts. He values and accepts facts in their 
plain sense, but in them sees spiritual meanings, without which 
the facts are dead. We are glorifying ‘‘facts’’ to-day at the 
expense of ‘‘theories,’’ in the fear of divergences of interpre- 
tation. But it is ever the interpretation that gives force to the 
fact. For example. the fact that Jesus died on the cross has 
its only value in the reason why He died, in the perception of 
what that death means for us. 

This book glorifies courage—brave fighting for God. It honors 
our ‘‘ ancient cousins,’’ the Persians, because they ‘* believed in 
light, and taught their children to ride boldly, shoot straight, and 


tell the truth’’ ; all of which are brave things todo. We find 
here keen criticism of the absurdities of much popular thinking, 
dry and telling humor, and brilliant side lights upon many in- 
teresting questions. The whole subject is cast in an eloquent 
and poetic style which makes the book wonderfully vivid and 
stimulating. W. Morris GILBERT. 


A Tale of the Covenanters 


The Men of the Moss-Hags. By S. R. Crockett. Macmillan, & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


It is extremely refreshing in these days, when fiction has 
turned pedagogue and writers seem trying to render palatable 
under the guise of romance every idiosyncracy of a mind diseased, 
to come across a real novel so vigorous and healthy in tone as 
““The Men of Moss-Hags.*’ Those who have been fortunate 
enough to make Mr. Crockctt’s acquaintance through the medium 
of ‘‘ The Raiders,’’ will feel thoroughly at home in the pages of 
this later work. Galloway greets us again with its broad stretches 


_ of bog and heather, and the familiar Scotch acceut rings pleasantly 


in our ears. Only the company has changed, King’s men and 
freebooters giving place to the stern men of the Covenant slowly 
easing their shoulders of the burden of the Stuart reign. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Crockett’s sympathies are with the 
latter, and insensibly he carries us with him until. all centiment 
notwithstanding, we stand under the blue banner and recognize 
the inherent justice of the cause for which such men as Robert. 
Cameron lived and died. 

As a mere story, possibly ‘‘The Men of the Moss-Hags ’’ is 
inferior to ‘‘ The Raiders.’’ An excess of incident sometimes 
obscures the main outline, and the characters are not drawn 
with that distinctness so striking in Mr. Crockett’s earlier work ; 
an occasional lack of continuity, too, serves to remind us that 
the author bas won fame asa writer of short stories. But the 
theme of this book is of far deeper and more serious interest 
than that of its predecessor. While the very superabundance of 
incident has given us scenes, like that of the mountain storm 
and the weird figure of ‘‘ puir Gash Gibbie,"’ which are master- 
pieces of descriptive writing, Mr. Crockett is no less successful 
in dealing with scenes of pathos. The pretended shooting of the 
little children of the Covenant by James Johnstone, of Wester- 
hall, and the martyrdom of Margaret Wilson touch the heart 
deeply and possess the memory. On the whole it is safe to say 
that so long as the land which nourished Scott can produce a 
literary progeny such as she has given us during the last decade, 
we need apprehend no immediate decadence of fiction. Mr. 
Crockett's books may be given a place beside *‘ Waverley ’’ with 
no fear lest the master of Scottish fiction be contaminated. 


The Brotherhood Boys 


NEW CHAPTERS 


160. Grace. Morganton, N. C. 

161. St. Mary’s, Cleveland, Ohio. 

162, St. Martin’s. Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
163. All Saints’, Spokane, Wash. 

164. St. Paunl’s , Newark, N. J. 

165. St. James’s, Batavia, N. J. 

166. St. Barnabas’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 

16%. Trinity, Boonville, N. Y. 


The Boys’ at Work 


“THE right organization in the right place.”’ is the verdict 
concerning St. Bartholomew's Chapter, New York. 


THE members of Holy Trinity Chapter, New York, havea 
monthly appointment at a rescue mission, where they greatly 
help in the singing. 


CarRist CutrcH CHAPTER, Belleville, N. J., is divided into 
two sections, the younger boys being in one and meeting in the 
afternoon, except on special occasions, the older in another and 
meeting in the evening. 


AT the weekly meetings of St. Stephen's Chapter, McKees- 
port, Pa., brief papers on Brotherhood work have been read by 
the members. The boys have assisted in the Sunday school and 
in keeping the parish hall in good order. Faithful work is done 
in getting boys to attend church and school. 


WITH a total membership of forty, the average attendance at 
the boys’ Bible class of Christ Church Cathedral Chapter, St. 
Louis, 18 between thirty and thirty-five. Some of the men's 
Bible classes would do well to follow this example, both as to 
the size of the class and regularity of attendance, 


THE boys of St. John’s Chapter, Frostburg, Md., have shown 
their willingness to respond promptly to any jassignment for 
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work. They have done something to build up the Sunday school 

by bringing in new boys and looking after irregular ones. They 

have a Chapter pew which they keep well filled with boys at the 

poeaey services and they have charge of the prayer books and 
ymunals. 


St. LuKe’s Caapter, San Francisco, Cal., numbers but three 
boys, but they seem to have the true ring. One important 
feature of their work is calling upon boys who have dropped out 
of the Sunday school or whose parents are connected with the 
parish, though the boys do not come to church. Assistance is 
also given the officers of the Sunday school by regularly looking 
after boys who are irregular in attendance. In this way the 


number of boys at the sessions of the school has been consider-.- 


ably increase 

THE fifteen boys of Good Shepherd Chapter, Philadelphia, 
range in age from fourteen to eighteen. Since the organization of 
the Chapter there has been a steady improvement in the attend- 
ance of ys at church and Sunday school. The boys have two 
pews in the church to which they can invite friends. During 
the week, besides making themselves generally useful about the 
church, the Chapter boys visit others in their homes with a view 
to getting them to come to service the following Sunday. The 
Chapter Bible class meets on Sunday under the lead of a 
Brotherhood man. 


TRINITY CHAPTER, Atchison, Kas., lately studied Japan ata 
regular Chapter meeting. Each member was asked to look up 
some special point about Japan, such as its topography, customs, 
or religion, the work of the Church’s missionaries, the college 
and dispensary work, the number of clergy, confirmed persons 
and schools. Nearly every boy came with his item; some 
brought type-written quotations from the Encyclopedia, Spirit 
of Missions, Junior Auxiliary pamphlets and other sources. 
The evening was most helpfal and interesting. 

ALL things considered, the four boys of St. James’s Chapter, 
Providence, R. I., have accomplished much. They have 
noticeably increased the number of lads between fourteen and 
seventeen at the church services; they have brought apparently 
hopeless ‘‘ cases,”” who had given up the Sunday school, back to 
the ranks and have enlisted a few new boys. Besides this per- 
sonal work, they have assisted at the children’s service on Sun- 
day afternoons. ** But,’’ says their rector, ‘‘I would rather 
speak of the spirit in which the work has been done than of the 
work ‘itself. It has been so fine so far that I am sure to get 
valuable help from the boys during the coming year.” 


GRaceE CHAPTER, Madison, Wis., is almost entirely composed 
of boys who have had to leave the parish choir because of chang- 
ing voice. It is beginning now to supply the choirs with bass and 
tenor voices. In this way it is hoped to develop a permanent 
choir of men and boys, who can be thoroughly relied upon. The 
Chapter supplies some of its members as ushers at the church 
services and others to look after the proper distribution in the 
pews of the prayer books and hymnals. At every service there 
are boys who would not have attended had it not been for the 
are effort of the Brotherhood boys. ‘The Chapter meets every 

hursday, and after the routine business has been disposed of 
takes upa Bible class. No series of lessons is studied, but the older 
boys are allowed to select topics upon which they prepare them- 
selves so as to lead a general discussion. New boys are con- 
stantly brought to Chapter meetings as visitors, and some of 
them become members of the Chapter. 


How to Work Up a Boys’ Rally 


During the summer months the boys of the Junior Chapter, 
at St. James’s, Chicago, were busy preparing for the rally which 
took place on the Tuesday after the Louisville Convention. Each 
boy got up a list of a hundred names of boys he knows, with their 
addresses, These lists were prepared and duplications crossed out. 
The names of the boys in the upper grades of the public schools 
in the neighborh were also obtained from the teachers. When 
the list was completed they had the names and addresses of nearly 
eight hundred boys. To these boys invitations were delivered 
personally as far as possible by the Brotherhood boys, and on the 
evening before the rally hundreds of invitations were handed to 
men and boys coming home from work as they crossed the 
four bridges which connect the business center with the residence 
districts, in which St James’s stands. As aresult the attendance 
at the rally was about six hundred, two-thirds of them boys. 
Addresses were made on ‘“‘ The Boy.’’ by G. Harry Davis; ‘‘ The 
Church,’’ by Silas McBee; ‘‘ The Boy in the Church,’’ by James 
L. Houghteling. Before he left the church each boy was given 
acard describing the Boys’ Bible Class, the Boys’ Chapter and 
the Boys’ Club, and inviting him to join. Asa result there have 
been considerable accessions to each of these organizations, and 
relations have been established with many boys whom we shall try 
to get at during the winter. The writer bas had some experience 
in Brotherh work, and some acquaintance with Brotherhood 
Chapters, and does not hesitate to say that St. James's Boys’ 
Chapter is the best and most effective Chapter he has ies ce 
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Summary 


A METHODIST paper says that 2,000 new Sunday school super- 
intendents and 10.000 teachers are required by the Methodist 
Episocpal Church this year. 


Tue Young Men's Christian Associations of the State of New 
York propose to establish a vacation home for young men, where 
@ voung man of small means can enjoy his summer holiday at a 
minimum of expense. 


Durina@ 1894 the amount of money spent in the United States 
for strong drink averaged $15 for each inhabitant. The contri- 
butions for foreign missions during the same. year averaged 
about 15 cents per inhabitant. 


‘ AN Eoglish clergyman has invented a ‘kneeling persuasive 
church seat.” Its peculiarity is that a man who tries to simu- 
late 4 kneeling posture while balancing on the edge of his seat has 
an uncomfortable time of it. 


Five women have recently been sent by the English Church 
Missionary Society to work in Uganda. This is a new departure. 
Hitherto, it has not been thought expedient for women to enter 
upon work in this arduous mission field. 


OnE result of the agitation for better government in New 
York is the determination to establish a number of ‘‘ people’s 
baths.”” In beginning this work the plans of the baths already 
established by the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor will be largely followed. 


A corps of the Salvation Army recently began services in an 
empty store in a down town district of New York. The people 
of the neighborhood, who have persistently opposed the Army, 
having failed to drive them away, finally went to the length of 
setting fire to their place of meeting. 

Grace Baptist TEMPLE, Philadelphia, has the largest seating 
capacity of any Protestant Church edifice in the United States. 
Over 4,000 people can be accommodated. The large auditorium 
is nearly always full at Sanday services. The Sunday school 
numbers nearly 2,000, exclusive of the pastor's Bible class of over 
1,000 adults, 

Tue King’s Daughters of New York have a Tenement House 
Chapter, whose duty it is to work among the dwellers in the 
city’s tenements. Mr. Riis, the author of ‘* How the Other Half 
Lives,” says of them : ‘‘ They are aiding Jews, Roman Catholics 
avd Protestants alike inthe 38,000 tenements in the city of New 
York. King’s Daughter nurses follow the doctors.” 

TuE Bishop of New York, recently visiting a New York City 
parish to administer the apostolic rite of confirmation, remarked 
that it was the first time that he had been called upon for such 
service in the summer during an episcopate of twelve years. 
Continuing, he said, ‘‘ 1 know that summer seems to be considered 
a time of resting; but I cannot conceive why a religion born in 
a semi-tropical clime and with its earlier converts found among 
people living in the tropics, should be afraid of hot weather.” 


Sr. ANDREW’s Cross recently noted the fact that one of the 
large railway system centering in Chicago had given notice to its 
employees that ‘‘any conductor, trainman, engineer, fireman, 
switchman or other employee who is known to use intoxicating 
liquors or frequent gambling places or other places of low resort, 
either while on or off duty, will be promptly and permanently 
discharged from the service of this company.”’ One result of 
ne action has been the closing of five saloons near the railroad 
shops. 

PRESIDENT ELLIOTT of Harvard tells of a recent experience 
with a gentleman whom he had asked to make a donation to 
Harvard College and who had promised to confer with his wife 
and report. A few days later a letter was received which said : 
‘* We have talked over the question, and have been all over our 
accounts. We want to give, but actually find that we must 
deny ourselves. Our accounts show that we are spending ever 
year $70,000, and our income is equal to just about $70,000. 
am very sorry that I have not acent to give.” 

A RATHER novel preaching and teaching tour is soon to he 
undertaken by the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, rector of the Church of 
the Carpenter. Boston. It is Mr. Bliss’s intention to go from 
city to city preaching the gospel of ‘‘ social Christianity’? from 
church pulpits whenever possible, and lecturing during the week 
on social subjects. Already invitations have come to him from 
three colleges and seminaries, and from parishes in Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Missouri, Illinois and else- 
where. Mr. Bliss has expressed his willingness to address Chap- 
ters of the Brotherhood whose members may desire to hear his 
views upon the social question. No charge is to be made for his 
services. but it is expected that those who ask him to speak to 
them will provide for his expenses. He may be addressed at 241 
Tremont street, Boston. 


ADDITIONAL copies of this number of St. ANDREW'S CROSS 
will be mailed to any_address at the following ‘rates: 10 copies, 
$1.00; 25 copies, $2.00; 50 copies’$3.00; 100 copies. $5.00. 
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Notes for Bible Classes 


BY THE REVEREND ARTHUR S. LLOYD AND THE REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 


Twenty third Sunday after Trinity, November 17, 1895 
The Lord's Supper: Requirements 


I. Cor. 11: 20-34. Text: Rev. 8: 20 
Catechism: Answer to “ What is required, etc.” 
Prayer Book Reference: Exhortation at Celebration, Page 220 


In the last two lessons it has of necessity been taken for 
anted that we are worthy to receive the Sacrament of the 
ord’s Supper. And any warning that it must not be received 

unworthily would seem unnecessary to intelligent people. First, 
because this Sacrament is a witness of mutual love and trust 
between us and our Lord. Any man of intelligence ought to 
know, therefore, that the man whose purpose is to fight against 
our Lord by living an evil or unclean life (St. John 15: 10 ) is 
committing sacrilege if he partakes of it. Moreover, this is a 
witness and means by which we receive grace and strength to 
live the life Christ revealed, and to do His works. When a man 
does not intend to even try to live that life or to do those works 
he is evidently stultifying his own intelligence as well as com- 
mitting sacrilege to be partaker of this Sacrament. But there is 
another view. Persons with right purpose and a true faith are 
the more apt to be conscious of falling short; hence there may be 
troubled conscience, and hesitation to partake when the need for 
this Sacrament is gravest. Therefore it is well to know what are 
the requirements, which the Church, following the teaching of 
her Lord, as preserved in the Scriptures, exacts of those who 
would come to the Lord’s Supper. 

Knowledge of oneself is the requirement of the Church. 
Intelligent self-examination (see Catechism and exhortation in 
Communion Office). For free men nothing else would do than 
this. The relation between each man and his Lord is direct and 
personal. Is he faihtful or is he unreliable? That is, is bis pur- 
pose right or has he forsaken his ‘‘ entrustment’’? Is he loyal 
or is he a traitor? That is, does this are of his square with hi 
avowed love, or is his profession ‘‘a blind ’’ to keep men from 
knowing he is a rascal? That is the kind of investigation the 
Church expects each one to make (comp. Jer. 17:9) and it 
squares with the demands of each one’s integrity. Observe 
that there is no temptation to self-righteousness (comp. St. Luke 
9: 11-12) in the Church's requirements. No declaration is de- 
manded that a man has not committed sin, but rather that he 
prea of his fault. No declaration that he has not been unfaith- 
ful, but that his reliance upon his Saviour is steadfast. And this 
also commends itself to honest intelligence. 

If now we turn to Rev. 8: 20 we see how the Church’s teach- 
ing is only the expression of the Lord’s own mind. He in this 
Scripture expressly declares ‘‘ that the one He is waiting to help 
is the one who wants to be helped. And to need pelt presup- 
poses inability to do. Not, therefore, is the one who has done 
wickedly turned away or warned not to partake of the Sacra. 
ment; but rather that one who loves the wickedness which he 
has committed and intends to keep on doing it. This was the 
trouble in Corinth, which drew from St. Paul that solemn protest 
(I. Cor. 11: 20-84) which we have read, and which is the basis of 
the warning which the Church orders to be read to the congrega- 
tion (Prayer Book, page 229). 

The reference in v. 20 is to the ‘‘ love feast’ which attended 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper in apostolic times. And 
the people in Corinth had abused it, making of that which was 
intended to keep them in mind of the common brotherhood in 
Christ, a time of selfish and irreverent indulgence. Thongh they 
came together ostensibly for a common meal, each one disre- 
garded the sacredness of the time (v. 21), and instead of godly 
fellowship ‘‘ while one was hungry another was drunken.”’ 
V. 22 is the protest against the ruthless ungodliness and unneces- 
sary exhibition of greed. And in vv. 23-26 St. Paul is restating 
the meaning of the Sacrament, to show how far away they have 
gone from the sacredness of that which they pretended to observe. 

Observe the purpose of the institution in v. 24 (comp. Ex. 12: 
14 as contrasting type and anti-type), and again in v. 26—‘‘ for 
the remembrance ’’ and ‘‘ to proclaim down the centuries as they 
roll to their terminus, the Advent.’’ Having reminded them of 
the awful significance of the Sacrament, in v. 27 he teaches 
them that irreverence and heedlessness in partaking convicts the 
one receiving of.contempt for the Body and Blood of the Lord 
and in v. 28 he exhorts them ‘' to examine ’’ themselves: that is, 
to sift out what is worthless from what is true in their lives 
that mghtly they may receive this Sacrament. 

ARTHUR S. LLoyp. 


Sunday next before Advent, November 24, 1895 


Confirmation 
Acts 8: 5-17. Text: Acts 2: 38. 
Catechism: Title to Catechism 
Prayer Book Reference: Confirmation Office,.Page 273 


In this lesson we go back a little. We have been discussing 
the obligations which belong to men who, being intelligent and 
free, would be faithful to themselves by following what God 
shows to be the right rule of life. We to-day consider that office 
which is the entrance upon maturity of Christian life. Which 
is a witness to the congregation that the one receiving it has left 
childhood and is ready to take upon himself the responsibility 
which belongs to the son come of age (comp. I. Cor. 18:11). Or 
we may regard it from a different standpoint suggested by the 
title to the Catechism. All the right life of a man has been 
taught in this instruction, and the means God gives for living it. 
Now the time has come for the enlightened one to go out to 
accomplish that for which he has been chosen by Christ Jesus 
(St. John 15-16). In the normal life of a child of the Church we 
see an exact parallel to the record given in Acts 8: 5-17. First. 
the finding out what the life was given to us for, after the evil 
had gone out from them (vv. 5-8). Then the gift of the Holy 
Ghost for the work to be done in the Kingdom. 

Returning to the matter in hand, it is profitable to note the 
distinction between the salvation of a man and the life of a 
saved man. This ought not to be necessary. But as long as 
that strange misapprehension prevails which makes men suppose 
that their only interest in the Kingdom of Christ is to escape 
perdition through it, this distinction must be noted. 

As long as a man lives in sin and loves it he is lost (St. Matt. 
18-11) and dead (Eph. 2: 1), and the deliverance described as the 
result of Philip’s pregentng (y. 1) is no exaggerated description 
of what happens every day when such an one receives the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as the message of life tu himself from his 
God (Rom. 2:6). For those were not the only days when blind 
eyes were opened and palsied limbs strengthened, and lame men 
walked and devils were cast out, as any one whom Christ has set 
free (St. John 8: 86) will gladly confess. But the rejoicing 
(v. 8) did not stop at the new found life and liberty. They were 
baptized into the een of God (v. 16. comp. St. Mark 1:15). 
They had received the Holy Ghost (Acts 2: 88), the Giver of 
Life (Rom. 8:2). But having life, there was not yet discovered 
the idea that no use was to be made of it. They were saved, but 
they did not dream that there remained nothing to be done. 
And this is the reason we read that the apostles having heard 
that these people were saved (v. 6), sent two of their own num- 
ber to Samaria (v. 14) for the express purpose of making them 
able to do the work which was given to them in common with 
all saved people (St. Mark 16-15). For the work of God those 
saved must have God’s power (Acts 1: 8), and those to whom 
authority had been given (St. John 20: 21-23) came to bestow it 
on them (v. 17). Philip could baptize. This was God’s gift of 
life. Philip could not lay hands on them because the authority 
to give power for the work (comp. Acts 13: 8-4) had not been 
entrusted to him tea 6:8). 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on v. 17, because the dan- 
ger is always present of the temptation to stop short when one 
has received the word, and ask ‘‘ What is the use cf doing more, 
if I believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God?’’ This, no 
doubt, is due to the notion so common that a man has no respon- 
sibility in the Kingdom, or for the work of Christ, unless he 
chooses to assume it. 

For the man who accepts the inevitable consequence of believ- 
ing that Christ is the Deliverer and Saviour and Lord, and con- 
fesses (a8 he must if he thinks fairly) the obligation that rests 
upon him because he has received the inestimable gift of life 
(Col. 2: 12), his confirmation will be the point of importance to 
him. Not only is it the door by which he is admitted to the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. without which the life that has 
been given him will languish (St. John 15: 2); but it is his wit- 
ness that power has been given him to do the work of God. 

Every man in the Brotherhood has learned by experience the 
folly of trying to do God's work without the power that God 
gives for doing it. Therefore, the Brotherhood men, for them- 
selves and their brethren, will realize how essential it is for the 
man who believes to the saving of his soul must_receive the lay- 
ing on of hands if he would do the work., -ARTHUR,S. LLoyp. 


OF the five and a half million sittings in 
the parishes of the Church of England over 
four million are free and unappropriated. 


Or New York’s population of a million 
and three-quarters, fourteen hundred thou- 
sand live in boarding and tenement houses. 


THE Sunday newspaper being with us, 
for good or ill, in spite of all attacks upon 
it, the question has arisen in some minds: 
Why not try to make it serve some relig- 
ious purpose ? There has, therefore, recently 
been organized in Boston by a number of 
clergymen and laymen the ‘‘ Newspaper 
Sermon Association.’’ By its constitution 
the association sets itself to accomplish the 
following objects: 1. The dissemination of 
non-sectarian and non-doctrinal religious 
truths by aid of the Sunday newspaper. 2. 
Quickening among editors and publishers 
of the Sunday newspapers a realization of 
their possibilities and poeponapees in 
the spiritual and moral development of 
their readers. 3. Lessening church an- 
tagonism and cerelos in the Christian 
church a greater willingness to use the 
newspapers as a power for Christianity. 
Many prominent clergymen have agreed to 
contribute to Sunday papers through the 
association, while most of the larger dailies 
have given their hearty indorsement to the 
plan. It may be skeptically asked: Will 
the people who read the Sunday papers, 
read the articles supplied by the Sermon 
Association? That remains to be seen. It 
is not too much to hope that the supply will 
create a demand. Moreover, it should be 
remembered that it should be the office of 
the daily press to help in the formation of 
sound opinion and robust morality, rather 
than simply to cater to a public taste which 
becomes the more depraved the more it is 
humored. If the Newspaper Sermon As- 
sociation does nothing more for the present 
than crowd out of the Sunday papers a few 
columns of the padded and sensational rub- 
bish which now disfigure the Sunday issue 
of most of the ‘‘great’’ dailies, it will 
have done much 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Ner vous Prostration. 
Mental 

Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 

’ : : i Cc (A Phosphorized 
O n Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 

failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 

and for ten years past, by over 40,000 

Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but roo doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


L.O. Woodruff & Co., 
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106-103 Fulton S'., New York City. 
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BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 


: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton.Mass.,USA. 
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Special Notice. 


We make a special study of all 


Memorials 


both in the execution and design- 
ing of same. 


We shall be pleased to 
furnish full information 
together with prices and 
designs when required. 


OUR 1896 '' PERFECTION" 


STAMPING OUTFIT FREE 


The Ladies’ World 
is a mammoth ///ustrated 
Magazine, each issue com- 
prising 20 or more large 
pages, Including a hand- 
some cover, printed in 
eolors, and,is devoted to 
stories, poems, ladies’ faney 
work, artistic needlework, 
home decoration, house- 
keeping, fashions, hygiene, 
uvenile reading, etiquette, etc., ete. 
tis one of the best and most popular 
of ladies’ magazines, having act cula- 
tion of over 350,000, Its publishers, 
wishing to introduce it Into thousands 
not already taken, now make the fol- 
offer: Upon receipt. of only 18 
Centa in postage aamps, we will send The Ladies’ 
World fer Three Montha, and to every subscriber we will 
also send, Free and postpaid, our new 1896 ** Perfection _ 
Stamping Outfit, containing a great variety oan peters, as 
follows: 1 Ornamental Script Alphabet, 1 in. high 
Wild Roses, tied with ribbon, 2x12 in.; 1 set of 4 designs for 
Doilies, latest style, 5x Sin. each; 1 new style Empire Pattern for 
Linen Work, 9x9 {n.; 1 Conventional Pattern for Scarf, 5x 5 '.; 
Spray of Roses, 4x 6in.; 1 Bunch of Clover, 4 x4in.; 1 Scollop 
Design for Baby Sack ; 1 Elegant Tidy Pattern, 7x 9in.; 1 Border for 
Piano Cover; 1 Basket of Violets, 6x 6in,; 1 Louis XV. Design; 1 
Lare ~pray of Daisies, 7x12in.; 1 Knife and Fork for Carving 
Cloth, 5x13in.; 1 Elegant Design for Sofa Pillow, just out, 13x 13 
in.; 2 Patterns for Honiton Lace Work; 1 set of 4 Handseme 
Designs for Tray Cloth (new), aud 30 other beautiful designs, mak- 
ingin allover 50 artistic patterns besides the alphabet, perforated 
on the best quality of Bond or Parchment Paper, which can be used 
indefinitely without Aglare: With each Outfit wesend free one Dis- 
tributer, tablet of * L’Incomparable,” the new French stamping 
preparation, «superior to powder,) and complete Instructions fur 
stamping. The patterns contained in this Outfit would cost over 
22.00 If purchased singly, yet we send the whole free to anyone 
sending qs cents for a 3months’ subscription to our magazine, 
Five subscriptions and 5 Outfits will be sent for 72 cents. 
mixa this wonderful chance! Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SPECIAL OFFER 1 Upon receipt of Fitty Centa we will 
+ send The Ladtes’ World fr 14 
Months, incinding Nov. and Dec. issues, 1895, and the entire year 
of 1896, also the “ Perfection '’ Stamping Outfit free. Address : 
8,1. MOORE & Cu., 27 Park Place, New York. 
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First Sunday in Advent, December 1, 1895 


The Parable of the Fig Tree—Signs 
St. Mark 18 : 24-87, Text: v. 31 


I. Tax Scriptural use of ‘‘ signs *' depends upon a principle 
which is part of the Church’s use of sacraments. The psalmist 
expresses it (Ps. 42:7). Signs are given to make us look deeper 
than the surface. They reach the soul and spirit through the 
senses. They speak of their ‘‘inward part’’ through their 
“ outward part,’’ and are divinely adapted to our needs, for we 
are creatures of body (outward part) and spirit (inward part). 
But as it is the spirit which really ‘‘ knows"’ rules (I. Cor. 2:11), 
so we must look beyund the ‘' sign’ to the *‘ thing signified,’’ in 
our study of parables, miracles and sacraments. Of parables and 
miracles hcause a surface view is a false view (St. Matt. 13: 18); 
those who see only the ‘‘ outward part '"’ really do not see truth 
at all. There is nothing in surface life or shallow thought to 
move the soul (St. Matt. 13:15). Signs are the keys of worship. 
‘The truths of Christian worship lie beneath the surface (St. 
Matt. 18:44) When oncea man’s thought about worship becomes 
thus sacramental, or ‘‘ sign-thought,’’ he has found the hidden 


treasure and his is the true joy of worship (St. John 4: 23-24). - 


‘Spirit’? is the inward part, ‘‘truth’’ is the true way of 
reaching the inward part, which is, for creatures of body and 
spirit, not direct, but through signs, means, channels, sacraments. 

II. (a) Again, the Christian use of signs depends on the 
“*Gospel of Creation,’’ which teaches that our Lord in His 
Divine nature is the personal, creative Word of God, through 
whoin creation took place (St. John 1:3; Heb. 1:2; I. Cor. 
8: 6; Eph. 8:9; and the Nicene Creed, ‘‘ By whom all things 
were made’’). The fig-tree and all the trees (St. Luke 21: 29), 
and all Nature speak to us of Christ. and through Him of the 
Father. Therefore the Church, in using ‘ signs,’’ products of 
Nature (water. bread, wine) in her most sacred and solemn 
services, through which Christ comes to us and we to Him, is 
most deeply and truly loyal to what Bishop Butler calls ‘‘ the 
constitution of the universe.’’ This is why our devotion revolves 
around the font and the altar rather than around the prayer 
meeting. It is because Nature should always speak to us of 
Christ. 

(b) We now see why Nature is spoken of so often in connection 
with our Lord’s earthly life. Nature heralded His birth (St. 
Matt. 2: 2), obeyed His commands (St. Mark 4: 39-41), sympa- 
thized in His anguish (St. Mark 15: 33), shuddered at His death 
(St. Matt. 27:51), rejoiced at His resurrection (St. Matt. 28: 2), 
and will foretell His second coming (vv. 25-26, St. Luke 21: 25-27). 
It is this Christian view of the visible (sign) world which is the 
key to the difficulties sometimes urged against the Faith by 
scientific thought. (For further references to this relationship 
between signs and sacraments and Nature, see Dr. Dix’s ‘* The 
Sacramental System,”’ pp. 1-22, and Mason’s ‘‘ The Faith of the 
Gospel,’’ pp. 276-283, 2d ed.) 

III. Taking up the verses of our lesson in order, we note as 
follows, vv. 24-25: The second advent is to be preceded by un- 
usual astronomical events. As so frequently in Holy Writ, the fact 
above is clearly specified. The mode of darkening (v. 24) and 
falling, shaking (v. 25) is not specified. Geology teaches that the 
beginning and closing of all geologic periods have been times of 
disturbance and upheaval. We should expect something unusual 
at the close of the present period. Christians will look beyond 
the signs and prepare for the coming Christ. In v. 26 there is 
an implied contrast between the lowliness of the first advent and 
the terrible majesty of the second. It suggests the question: Is 
it now right to rely upon force and legislation in pushing the 
claims and rule of Christ! It brings up the whole subject of 

rsecution and the appeal of the Christian to the arm of the law. 
When the time comes Christ will use force (St. Matt. 24: 30). 
Now, and until the second advent, He uses moral suasion (St. 
Luke 10: 8-12: St. Luke 22: 25-31; St. Matt. 26: 52). 

V. 27. *‘ The elect.’"” We should always beware of infusing 
any tinge of whimsicalness or favoritism into our thoughts about 
God’s elect. It isa mystery why some are ‘‘called”’ (baptized 
and confirmed), and why others are environed by ignorance and 
negligence, but it is not a caprice on the part of Providence. 

Vv. 28-29. There is nothing terrible about this sign. It 
breathes the soft balm of springtime. There will be nothing to 
terrify the Christian in the second advent. They who will mourn 
are the earthly people (St. Matt. 24: 29), not those whose words 
and thoughts are godly. 

V. 31. The second advent is more certain than to-morrow’s 
sunrise (St. John 7: 46). 

Vv. 32-37. Contrast this solemn charge to vigilance and labor 
(v. 34) with the deadly sloth and indifference which we too often 
find. (Read Bishop Huntington's ‘‘ Forty Days with the 
Master,”’ p. 15 and p. 73.) JOHN HENRY HOPKINS. 
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Second Sunday in Advent, December 8. 1895 


The Parable of the Ten Virgins—Readiness 
St. Matt. 25: 1-18. Text: verse 18 


THE man who is ‘‘ ready '’ prepares for the future (a) by thor- 
oughly utilizing the opportunities of the present, and (b) by 
prudently providing for the unexpected. The business eye scans 
the net surplus of a company, rather than the amount of its 
capital, in judging of its condition. The ucean steamer starts on 
its ordinary voyage with every preparation for an extraordinary 
voyage. To-duy’s lesson caps the thought of last Sunday’s, for 
it shows the folly of mere surface religion, whose supply of oil 
will not outlast the passing hour. There is a parallel warning 
for the shallow-hearted hearer of the Word (St. Matt. 18: 21). 
Such a one ‘‘dureth but fora while.’”’ If he be a Brotherhood 
man, in Chapter work his zeal soon dies out. He cannot stand 
the test of steady, patient work. He has no spiritual reserves. 
Our Chapters might ask their ‘‘ dead wood ’’ to givea little serious 
thought to these solemn warnings which our Lord speaks to 
those who, as we gently put it, ‘‘ have lost their interest."’ 

V. 1. ‘* Then,’’ i. e., at the second advent, in the Day of Judg- 
ment. But note, the evidence is being taken now, daily. The 
last day will but behold the verdict. The marriage customs of 
the Jews arranged that the bridegroom, with his friends, should go 
to the bride's home, and lead her with much pomp and gladness 
to their own futurehome. The virgins accompanied the bride as 
escort, with their torches, for the wedding occurred after night- 
fall, The ‘* watching ’’ was necessary, in order that when the 
bridegroom came they might be ready to go forth to meet him. 
So our Lord, the Bridegroom (Eph. 5: 23-28) is preparing a 
home for His Church (St. John 14: 2, 3). 

In v. 2, the word ‘ wise ’’ ee, means ‘‘ thoughtful.’’ 
There is no thought so profound as Christian thought. No 
mystery in God's world is so worthy of the severest intellectual 
labor as the ‘‘ Mystery of Godliness,’’ the Incarnation (I. Tim. 
8:16). The word ‘foolish ’’ originally means ‘‘ stupid, dull, 
silly.’? These are strong words to apply to unbelief and indiffer- 
ence, but Christ has uttered them. Let us take them to ourselves 
rather than offer them to others. 

In v. 8 the meaning of the ** oil ** has been a prolific source of 
controversy for 1500 years. ‘'It has been variously interpreted 
as faith, charity, almsgiving, good works in general, the Holy 
Spirit, diligence in the culture of grace, religious joy.’’ The 
probability is that it means all of these combined. The ‘oil ”’ 
was not ornamental. The torches were a great necessity in those 
unlighted, oriental towns, at midnight. Without plenty of oil 
there would be no light (a) for the virgins to see the Bridegroom, 
(b) for them to lead others to Him, (c) for them to find their way 
to Him. In Brotherhood work need we look far to learn the 
practical meaning of the oil? Surely it must mean faith in and 
earnest zeal for the indwelling Christ (St. John 6: 56; St. John 
14: 28; Consecration prayer and the ‘‘ Prayer of humble access ’’ 
in the Communion-Office). He is the Light of the World (St. 
John 8: 12), and we, through Him, are the light of the world (St. 
Matt. 5: 14). 

In v. 5, ‘‘ they all nodded the head, or slumbered, and then 
fell fast asleep.’ If all, then for the wise it must have been 
‘‘the repose of faith'’ (St. Matt. 11: 29, the only place this word 
is used in the N. T. ; also Ps. 112: 7). For the foolish, it 
must have been quite a different kind of slumber (Jer. 6: 14, and 
St. Matt. 18:15). Take the quiet dignity of any well ordered 
Sunday morning congregation. How much of its evident security 
and trust in the Faith once for all delivered is ‘* wise,’’ and how 
much may turn out to be ‘foolish ?’’ (For answer see St. Matt. 
7:16; Gal. 5: 22.) 

In v. 6, note the time, ‘‘ midnight.’’ A dividing time, a crisis, 
separating the sleepers into their true divisions. Crises are God’s 
testing times (St. Matt. 12: 34. Abundance here means overflow). 
Grave questions are in the air to-day. Temperance, Christian 
economics, civic righteousness, devotion to Church principle. 
These are crises. Are we ‘' ready ?”’ 

In vv. 8 and 9 the Brotherhood visitor finds a good answer to 
the non-churchgoer who lets his wife and children attend to the 
religious interests of the family (Ps. 49: 7 8, Prayer Book ver- 
sion). At the crises of life we must stand alone before God. Birth, 
Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Communion, Death, Judgment ; 
there are no proxies at such moments as these. 

V.9 is not selfishness. It is the co-ordinate truth of v. 8. 
Note, this does not diminish the duty of intercessory prayer (St. 
James 5: 16). 

In v. 10, note, ‘*the door was shut.’’ The Holy Scriptures 
brim over with ‘the larger hope,’’ but Christ more than once 
declares the truth expressed in Gen. 6:3. There need be no 
comment, nothing but self-examination, as we ponder over the 
closing verse, ‘* Watch ye, therefore.’’.JoHN HENRY HopPkINs. 
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Badges 
HE Brotherhood has adopted two badges to be worn by members 
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From the Constitution 
BJECT.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom among young men, and to this end every 
man desiring to become a member thereof must pl bimself to 
obey the Rules of the Bretherhood so long as he shall @ member, 
These Rules are two : The Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. The 
Rule of Prayer is to grey. daily for the spread of Christ's Kingdom amo. 
yes men and for s blessing upon the labors of the Brotherhood 
e Rule of Service is to make an earnest effort each week to bring at 
least one young may within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the services of the Church and in voung men’s Bible clasves. 
Basis oF UNION.—. Arh saarerres of young men, in any 7 
mission, educational institution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis 
ter in charge, for this object, and whose members s0 pledge themselves, 
is entitled to become a Chapter of the Brotherhood, and, as such, to 
representation in ite Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn. 
No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 
and no member shall be elected presiding officer or delegate to the Con- 
vention who is not also a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Boys’ Department 
T*: Boys’ Department of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is under 


the direction of the following committee : 

William C. Sturgis, Chairman, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. ; 
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W. Love, 8t. Peter's, Helena, Mont.; H. H. Pike, St. George's, New 
York; W. E. Manning, St. donne y oaneonn: Ohio; George R. 
Robinson, Jr., Christ Church, St. uis; H. H. Heminway, Christ 
Church, Watertown, Conn.; R G. idt, Secretary, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Manual of the Boys’ Department, containing information about 
method of organizing Chapters and suggestions for the work. 2 cents 
each, 20 cents per dozen. 

The badge of the Boys’ Department is a silk button with a blue St. 
Andrew’s cross on the face. Price 10 cents each. 

A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per dozen. 

A form of service for use in Chapter meetings. 10 cents per dozen. 

A membership card with prayers and rules. 1 cent each. Name and 
number of Chapters inserted for 50 cents additional on each order. 

Remittances must accompany all orders. Address the secretary of 
the committee. 


An Open Letter 


ADDRESSED TO EVERY MEMBER OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW* 


OFFICE OF THE COUNCIL, 
281 FourTH AVENUE, 


New York, October 19, 1895. 


Dear BROTHERS: It is our privilege each year to write you 
frequently about the business matters of our Brotherhood—the 
Convention, St. ANDREW's Cross, Chapter reports and what 
not. In spite of ‘‘ keeping constantly at it’ we find it difficult 
to send each Chapter an individual letter. And even when we 
do this we regret to say that you often forget or neglect to reply. 
Our Brotherhood business is important and necessary, but our 
Brotherhood work and life are moreimportant. We are sending 
you herewith a copy of the Council’s report to the Louisville 
Convention. We therefore take this opportunity of writing 
about matters which lie right at the heart of our work. 

I. Keep constantly in mind our high calling—called to be 
colaborers with God in the upbuilding of His Kingdom in 
this world. This is the single but all inclusive object of our 
thought, prayer and work in the Brotherhood. So high an ob- 
ject is not to be achieved by good-natured, easy-going service. 

e must try to make our Chapters something more than pleasant 
but harmless companies of ‘‘ good young men.”’ If we are not in 
the Brotherhood to do some damage where damage ought to be 
done, we have mistaken our calling. The Church and the Broth- 
erhood stand not for a heavenly rest, but for an earthly war, 
with the forces of heaven on our side. Are you on revord as op- 
posed to and se tian fighting all the forces which go to sup- 
ek “the kingdom of sin, Satan and death’ in your town? 

n’t be satisfied with dabbling in Brotherhood work as an 
eminently respectable occupation. Throw yourselves into it 
heartily, even if some of the soil does come off on your hands. 

II. Your Chapter is soon to elect its officers for the next 
Brotherhood year. If those you already have are faithful and 
efficient don’t change them simply for the sake of ‘‘ giving some 
other fellow an office,’ or on the chance of ‘‘ developing some 
new man.’’ Rotation in office for such reasons as these isa 
fatal heresy. Keep your old officers if you possibly can, unless 
you have new material you can be sure of. If on the other hand 
your Chapter is one of those unfortunates whose officers, as 
Bishop Dudley said in his paare to us at Louisville, ‘‘ sit en- 
throned in useless eminence,’’ make a change by all means. We 
don’t intend to advise revolution, but we do desire to see an 
evolution in the matter of Chapter officers—and we think they 
are becoming more efficient a]l the time. Any officer who has 
tried to do his work well, but Has failed because he was a square 
mau ina round hole, will be glad to retire, if the matter is put 
kindly before him. If the office has suffered because the occu- 

ant has been wilfully negligent, you need have less compunction. 
these seem like strong words please remember that they are 
written in all brotherly kindness, and simply because the good 
So work is to be considered before the pleasure of an indi- 
vi 2 

Then having elected your officers, stand by them loyally, obey 
them faithfully, co-op2rate with them heartily. Don’t add to 
their burdens by failing to do the work assigned you. Don’t 
worry them by criticising their action behind their backs. Don’t 
arene that they must be wrong because they don't agree fully 
with you. 

Ii. A word about your Chapter meetings. The complaint 
frequently comes: ‘‘Our meetings are uninteresting; what can 
we do to make them more attractive?*’ There are just two 
things that will make any Chapter’s meetings permanently at- 
tractive. The first is solid work by every man before the meeting. 
The second is solid work by every man after the meeting. There 
is no earthly use of having Chapter meetings unless it be to 
discuss work done, its failures, successes, and the reasons 
therefor; or to plan work to come. Who are the men who 
find that the meetings borethem? Are they the hard work- 
ers? Did they ever try to contribute anything to the suc- 
cess of a meeting, or have they been content with finding 
fault? A Bible class, a Church history class, a class in 
sociology may be useful adjuncts to a Chapter meeting, but they 
are not the real thing. No wonder that meetings seem dull 
when this committee reports only ‘‘ progress,’’ when that com- 
mittee owns up it has done nothing, when another takes ten 
minutes to report upon some trivial work that is hardly worth 
reporting at all, and when no one has apparently thought 
sufficiently about the work since the last meeting to make one 
sensible and helpful suggestion. If you will honestly try the 
‘“work cure,’’ Chapter meetings cannot possibly be dull; the 


* A copy of this letter was mailed to every Chapter secretary. As how- 
ever, there may be some members of the Brotherhood who were unable to 
attend the Chapter meeting at which it was read it is reprinted here.— 
Evitor St. A. C 


time given them will seem all too short, and the time between 
them all too long. 

IV. Keep in touch with this office. Not only Chapter officers, 
but every member. It’s yours. Weare heretoserve you. We're 
always busy, but we can always make time to attend to “just 
one more.’’ Write about your Chapter work and your personal 
work. We will gladly advise and suggest as best we can. You 
will ask no more. the Chapter is doiug well it will help us 
to know it. It is always bracing to feel that we are on the 
winning side. If the Chapter is not doing well it may help you 
for us to know it. Don’t be afraid of giving us ‘‘the blues’’ by 
the recital of your troubles. We are too busy to get them. We 
would like to hear from every man in the Brotherhood at least 
twice every year. Send us bits of news about the work. We'll 
use them if we can. Suggest. encourage, criticise, ask questions. 

Are there any travelimg men, newspaper men, club men. 
college students, members of labor unions in your Chapter? 
We want especially to get into correspondence with them. 
Send us their names and addresses. there any young 
men leaving your parish or city—men, perhaps, whom you 
have been trying to get to church Pendlacl —to make their 
homes in other parts of the country? on’t think that 
your responsibility is ended. Take pains to find the uew 
addresses. Then write them from time to time and let them 
know they are not forgotten. Send the names and addresses 
to this office and we will endeavor to have Brotherhood men in 
any part of the country take up the work where you left it, and 
carry it, if possible, to a successful conclusion. So we can all 
join hands in ‘‘ stopping the leaks.”’ 

V. Use St. ANDREW’s Cross more. As this is not a business 
letter Wwe are not going to ask for subscriptions, though if you 
are moved to send any we shall not refuse them. We should 
like to have in every number a page devoted to questions and 
answers about Brotherhood work, advice, suggestion, criticism. 
In short, a sort of Brotherhood exchange. We cannot manufacture _ 
sucha page. The questions and the answers must be the outcome 
of real issues and difficulties. Would such a page interest your 
Chapter? If so, what will you send for it? Remember, too, 
that St. ANDREW’s Cross is always open for the expression of 
your opinion on Brotherhood matters, provided you have some- 
thing helpful to say, and will say it crisply and to the point. We 
want constructive criticism and opinion rather than destructive. 

Don’t throw your copy away after reading it. If you don’t 
keep a file, leave it in a street car. a railroad train, a ferry boat, 
where some one else may pick it up; hand it to some other man; 
send it to a hospital, a jail or a reading room. 

VI. Stick to tried and proved methods. As you begin a new 
year’s work open the campaign on the old lines. Don’t think 
that the old methods are played out—the personal invitation to 
church, the courteous welcome at the door. the effort to make 
the visitor’s acquaintance and secure his name and address, the 
little attentions in the way of sitting with a man to show him 
the Prayer Book places, the hotel work, the distribution of 
notices on the streets, the calling on men in their homes of an 
evening, or inviting them to call on you. These are the funda- 
mentals, so to speak, of Brotherhood work—the things that have 
been done from the beginning, but we are painfully weak at them 
still. We say, stick to these old lines, but put new and more 
vigorous life into them. Don’t be satisfied with doing them in 
just the same old way, and that, perhaps, not a very good one. 

ry toimprove upon your manner of doing them. You can if 
you keep your eyes open and think. 

VII. The Louisville Convention voted unanimously for another 
Self-Denial Week, November 30 to December 6. The money is 
to be used: First, to support the two Brotherhood men who are 
representing us by carrying the Brotherhood idea to the young 
men of Japan and China. Secondly, for such visitation of the 
home Chapters, by qualified men, as the Council muy be able to 
arrange for. We need missionaries at home, for our own strength- 
ening, as well as abroad, and we will have them if all will do 
their parts. So we ask you to keep the Week faithfully. If for 
any reason you cannot keep Advent Week. add to the self-denials 
of the other members of your Chapter such an amount as you 
may be able to give, and make it up in self-denial some other 
week during the year. 

VIII. Finally, let the watchword for the year be ‘‘ Push 
things.’’ Don’t getinto a rut, don’t get tired, don’t think you can 
stand still. If you do you are bound to go down hill. Some one 
has said, ‘‘ The only way to keep from backsliding is to be con- 
tinually sliding ahead.”’ That's true. There's bound to be 
motion of some kind. The question is: Are we going to be the 
pushers or the pushed ? Forward in one case; backward in the 
other. Faithfully yours, : 

JoHN W. Woop, General Secretary. 
CaRLETON MonTGOMERY, Assistant Secretary. 
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Another Volume of 
LOWELL’S POEVI1S. 


Messrs. HouGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
take pleasure in announcing a very inter- 
esting volume :— 


LAST POEMS OF JAMES RUSSELL 

LOWELL. 

A volume of admirable and characteristic 
oems, selected and edited by PROFESSOR 
ORTON, artistically printed on the best pa- 
per, with rubricated title and initials, and 
exquisitely bound in polished buckram. With 
a fine new Portrait, regarded by his family as 
the best likeness of Mr. Lowell in his later 
years. Second Edition, 12mo0, $1.25. 


A Notable Book and Life 


TOWNSEND HARRIS, FIRST AMERI- 
CAN ENVOY TO JAPAN. 
By Wiiram E. Grirris, D.D., author of 


‘‘ Japan: In History, Folk-Lore, and Art,” 
«The Lily Among Thorns,” “ Brave Little 
Holland,” etc. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 


The material of Dr. Griffis’s book is of very high his- 
toric value, and Is new to Americans, Europeans, and 
Japanese. It consists largely of Mr. Harris's journal 
while Envoy to Japan, and fills the gap in Japanese 
books between Commodore Perry's work and the trea- 
ties made afterward by Japan with the United States 
and European nations. Mr. Harris’s life in New York 
Was exceedingly useful, and is admirably depicted. 


THE WHITTIER YEAR-BOOK. 


Passages for each Day from the Verse and 
Prose of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A 
beautiful fittle book, with a fine new Por- 
trait of Whittier. 16mo, $1.00. 


This is of the same character as the Holmes Year-Book, 
which has been exceedingly popular. 


THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS. 


New Popular Edition of one of Miss 
PHELPs’s most striking stories. With Illus- 
trations. Uniform with Mrs. Wiggins’ 
‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol.’’ Square 
12mo, 75 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Academical Year Ins on Wednesday in th 
September Ember Week, with the entrance examination 
at 9 aw The students live in tne buildings, Kur 
nished room, with board, coal, gas and cure of room, 
$225 per annum, payable remf-annually in advance. 

SPECIAL STUVENTS admitted, and a Post-GRAvUATE 
course for graduates of Theological Seminarics. 

The rements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from , 

REV. E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D., D.C L., Dean. 


N. Ferrar Davidson, M.A., 


(HENDERSON & DAVIDSON.) 
Barrister, Solicitor, Notary Public, Bte. 
24 ADELAIDE ST., EAST, 
TORONTO. CANADA. 
THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH ELL CHIMESand 


ie World. 
MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


In 
TAL. (Gopper and Tin.) 
HY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
CLINTON H. MENEELY, General Manager. 
Troy, N. Y., AND NEw York Ciry, 


MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR CHURCH BELLS. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pais, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 


1 Ge Wileox Specifie Os., Phila., Pa, 


THE Iron Age wields a two-edged sword 
when it remarks : ‘‘ A little unnecessary 
excitement has been aroused lately by the 
discovery that some Birmingham, England, 
metal manufacturers have been making 
idols to be worshiped by the heathen in In- 

ia. They probably executed orders for 
which they were well id, and it was 
hardly their business to stipulate that their 
wares should be used for ornament only. 
Besides, before we are too hard on the 
heathen, we should remember that if their 
idols of gold and silver were melted down 
and sent to the mint, they would reappear 
disguised as coin of the realm, and a good 
many Christians would worship them then.”’ 


SEVEN years ago an English philanthro- 
pist purchased a farm of some 350 acres 
and cut it up into twenty-five holdings, 
varying in size from two to thirty acres. 
These were offered to purchasers willing to 

ay one-tenth of the price in cash and the 

ance in installments. These small farms 
were at once disposed of, the supply prov- 
ing altogether too small for the number of 
applicants. A large majority of the pur- 
chasers were tradesmen and mechanics. In 
seven years, in addition to supporting their 
families, they have paid off nearly the en- 
tire indebtedness, During these seven years 
the land has supported a total of seventy- 
five persons. Previous to that time it was 
occupied by four. This experiment forces 
home the very questionable practice of 
placing large tracts of land beyond the 
reach of people by reserving them in 
rincely ‘‘ landed estates,’’ and raises the 
inquiry as to whether much of the conges- 
tion of modern city life might not be 
avoided by making it possible for men in 
over-crowded trades and businesses to be- 
come small property holders, drawing their 
living from the land ? 


J. D. Fowler, 


Successor to FOWLER & CROMBY, 


CARPENTER_# 
«_and BUILDER, 


183 and 185 Prince St., New York. 


Interiors Remodeled, Parquet and Inlaid 
Floors, Offices, &c., &c. 


k Thread Holders. 


rs NVALUABL' TOUSERSOF | 
aNG LO & FLOSS SILKS! 
s c 


FOR AR N S. 
This holder protects the skein from becoming snarl 
ed or soiled until the last thread is used. Ask you 
dealer for our wash a age new patent holders 
nly, sent postpaid to 
One Sample Skein any dare oa recetpl 
of five cents tn Stamps. Once used, you wil 
always buy your silk in this holder. 
Brainerd & Armstrong Stlk Co. 
2 Union St., New London, Conn. 


25 to$50 irst 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Qld Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete 


per week, 


m| quickly done by dipping in melte 


metal. No experience, polishing 


Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Herrison & Co., Colambus.0, 


‘Rev. Dr. 3. 1K. Miller’s Books. 


SILENT TIMES. 


A book to help in reading the Bible into life. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $100; white and 
gold, full gilt, $1.25 ; levant morocco, $2.50. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 


A book to stimulate the reader to earnest and worthy 
living. 16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00 ; white 
and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, $2.50. 


THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 


Dedicated to those who want to grow better. 
1émo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and 
gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, $2.50. 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE'S WINDOWS. 


Selections from Dr. Miller’s writings, arranged by Eva- 
lena I. Fryer. « 
15mo, ornamental binding, with portrait, 75 cents. 


THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER. 


16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, 
gilt edges, $1.25; levant morocco, $2.50. 


*DR. MILLER’'S YEAR BOOK. 
16mo, ornamental binding, gilt top, $1.25; flexible 
0. 


levant, full gilt, $2.5: 
*THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
16mo, unique binding. gilt top, 75 cents. 


BOOKLETS. 


GIRLS: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 
Ornamental white binding, 85 cents. 

YOUNG MEN: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 

SECRETS OF HAPPY HOME LIFE. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


*THE BLESSING OF CHEERFULNESS. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


* New Volumes this Season. 


For sale by all Booksellers, 
Catalogues sent free upon application, 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., 


New York AND BOSTON. 
SERMONETTES 
For Lay Readers and Home Use. 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS SPENCER. 


Price, $3.50 per year (52 numbers). 
Ten Cents per copy. $1.00 per doz. assorted, 

After some delay, we began this publication the 
first week in April. The Sermonettes are printed 
in type writer type, on Bath size Sermon Paper, 
7 x 8%, with Manilla cover, arranged with spaces 
for recording where and when read. 

The sermons vary somewhat in length, but the 
longest will not require more than fifteen minutes 
in delivery by an ordinarily rapid reader. This is 
an effort to meet a practical need, and has the 
warm commendation of most of the Bishops to 
whom it has been submitted. 

SEND TEN CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


THE FRANKLIN PRESS COMPANY, 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
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| WARNING. 


f " 
¢ Uy The great success of the Choco- 
“~&_ late Preparations of the house of 


ALTER BAKER & (0., 


(Established in 1780) 


Ree has led to the placing on the 

' iat market many misleading and un- 

he p Sor sic imitations of their 
(name, labels and wrappers. 


i Rs | Walter Baker & Co., 


jare the oldest and largest manu- Fra 
facturers of pure and high-grade 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this continent. 
No chemicals are used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s 
goods. 


WALTER BAKER & GO, wwe § 


Dorchester, [lass. 


THE PRIDE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


FRANCIS B. PEABODY. JAMES L. HOUGHTELING. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 


BANEKERS. 


CHICAGO = INVESTIIENTS. 


CHICAGO MORTGAGES FOR SALE-For the con- 
venience of investors we carry from $20), 0) to $590,100 of 
choice mortgages at all times. These loans are made by us 
after careful investigation of the titles, the value of the 
securities offered and the responsibility of borrowers In 
transacting a business of over $70,000, no title approved 
by us has ever been successfully attacked, 


IN_ANY AMOUNT-These loans vary in amount from 
$500 to $50,000, and bear from 5 per cent. to 7 per cent. in- 
terest, payable semi-annually at our office, or at such place 
as investor may elect. The standard rate on ordinary 
amounts, say $3,000 to $10,000, being 6 per cent. ; smaller loans 
6% per cent. and7 per cent ; large loans, on exceptionally 
strong security, 5 per cent. and 54 per cent. 

AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST~—These securi- 
ties are ready for delivery, and are on sale at par and ac- 
crued interest. No commission is charged the buyer, the in- 
come named being net. 

INVESTORS’ INTERESTS CARED FOR WITH- 
OUT CHARGE-—We collect all interest and remit to any 
part of the country free of charge. We see that, all insur- 
ance policies pas as collateral security are renewed at 
expiration, and that the investor is protected in case of 
failure on the part of the porrower to pay taxes. In other 
words. we act as financial agents for the investor without 
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ADDRESS 


164 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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yor that Christmas Present woy not 


select a subscription to 


Harper’s 


~~ The cost is $2, or trial 13 
weeks for 50 cents, and 
the pleasure lasts, not for 
one day, but for montbs. 


It has a dozen or more attractions 
not afforded by its competttors. 
Sample and Prospectus free. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Hew Work 
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: Conant? 
Webster’s International 2enyfe5 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. Dictionary 


Standard of the U.8. Supreme Conrt, of the U. 8. Gov't Printing Office, and of 
nearly all Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 


Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in schoolbooks. 
It Is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of development. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 

The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS. 


WE HAVE A 


uost seaurru. ASSORTMENT OF KALENDARS FOR 1896. 


(SACRED AND SECULAR.) 
The Latest and Choicest Books of the Season. 


A beautiful and complete stock of the famous Oxford Editions of the Prayer Book 


and Hymnal. 


For Sunday School CtHfts, books from 25 to 50 cents. Many of these are from the 


Standard Authors. 


Books not in stock will be gotten quickly. 
All orders attended to with carefulness and forwarded with promptness. 
CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


CROTHERS & KORTH, Booksellers, 


FRANCIS B. PEaBopy. James L. HOUGHTELING. 


PEABODY, HOUGHTELING & C0, 
BAW EERS. 


INVESTMENTS: 


CHICAGO CITY MORTGAGES FOR 


SALE-—For the convenience of investors we 
carry from $200,(0) to $500,910 of choice mort 
wages at all times. These loans are made by us 
after careful investigation of the titles, the 
vilue of the securities offered and responsi- 
bility of borrowers In transacting a business 
of nearly $100,000,000 no title approved by us 
has over been successfully attacked. 


IN_ANY_AMOUNT-—These loans vary in 


amount from $.00 to $50,000, and bear from 5 
per cent. to * per cent. interest, payable semi- 


annually at our office, or at such place as in- | 


vestor may elect. The standard rate on ordi- 
nary amuunts, say $3,000 to $10,000, being 6 per 
cent.; large loans, on exceptionally strong 
security, 5 per cent. and 5) per cent. We 
usually have a few small mortgages drawing 7 
per cent. 


AT_PAR_ AND ACCRUED INTEREST— 


These securities are ready for delivery, and 
are onsale at par and accrued interest, net. 


INVESTORS’ INTERESTS CARED FOR 
WITHOUT CHARGE—Our services are 


always at the command of investors, without 
charge, in caring for their mortgage invest- 
ments, including collection of interest, re- 
newal of insurance policies and protection 
from tax Hens. Parties buying mortgages 
securing building loans, where the buildings 
are not fully completed, are guaranteed com- 
pletion free of mechanics’ liens. 


ADDRESS 
104 Dearborn Street, 


N. Ferrar Davidson, M.A., 


(HENDERSUN & DAVIDSON.) 


Barrister, Solicitor, Notary Public, Ete., 
24 ADELAIDE ST., EAST, 


TORONFTO. CANADA.,| 


Chicago, Ill. 


246 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 19th and 20th Streets, - NEW YORK CITY. 


SERMONETTES © 
For Lay Readers and Home Use. 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS SPENCER. 


Price, $3.50 per year ‘5:2 numbers). 
Ten Cents per copy. $1.00 per doz. assorted. 
After some delay, we begun this publication the 
| first week in April. The Sermonettes are printed 
in type writer type, on Bath size Sermon Paper, 
_7 x 8%, with Manilla cover, arranged with spaces 
- for recording where and when read. 


' longest will not require more than fifteen minutes 
in delivery by an ordinarily rapid reader. This is 
an effort to meet a practical need, and bas the 


whom it bas been submitted. 
SEND TEN CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


THE FRANKLIN PRESS COMPANY, 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Academical Year begins on Wednesday in th: 
September Ember Week, wit the entrance exammnatiot 
at 9 aw =The students live in t.e b iluings. a: 
| nished room, with board, coal, yas and care cf .ovo 
; 6225 per annum, pavable cem{-annually in advance. 

SPECIAL STUDENTS admitred ond a PosT-Gaa_vaT 
course for graduates of Theoiwgicas Semi~ arics. 

The requirements for admission and other particular 
can be had from 
' REV. B.A ROPOMAN. DD NCT. Nean 
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The sermons vary somewhat in length, but the : 


, warm commendation of most of the Bishops to ' 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 
BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Works on Art. 


Sacred and Legendary Art, 2 vols. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
Legends of the Madonna. 

Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 


With a memoir and portrait of Mrs. Jame- 
son. In five volumes, crown octavo, printed 
from new plates, in large type, and bound 
in simple but artistic and very attractive 
style. Each volume contains nearly roo il- 
lustrations, selected from the works of great 
masters. $3.00 a volume, $15.00 the set. 


A Victorian Anthology. 


| Selections illustrating the Editor’s critical 
review of British poetry in the reign of Vic- 
toria [‘' Victorian Poets "]. Selected and 
edited by E. C. STEDMAN. "With brief biog- 
raphies of the authors quoted, a fine frontis- 
, piece portrait of Queen Victoria, and a 
ignette of the Poets’ Corner inWestminster 
Abbey. Large crown octavo, bound in attrac- 
tive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00, 


| Robert Browning. 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. Cam- 
bridge Edition, From new plates, clear t ype, 
| Opaque paper, and attractively bound. ¥ ith 
| a Biographical Sketch, Notes, a fine new 
portrait and engraved title, and a vignette 
view of Asolo, Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or full 
levant, $6.00. 


Standish of Standish. 


i A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular 
historical novel by Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, 
author of ‘‘A Nameless Nobleman," etc. 
: With 20 exquisite full-page photogravure 

illustrations ay FRANK T. MERRILL. 2Vvols., 
12mo, tastefully bound, $5.00. 


| Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. 


With a fine New Portrait and rubricated 
tile and initials. Printed in artistic style, 
and exquisitely bound in polished buckram, 
12mo, $1.25. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Complete _ Poetical Works. Cambridge 
Edition, From new plates, printed from 
large type and attractively bound. Witha 
Steel Portrait and engraved title. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


| Later Lyrics. 


An exquisite little volume containing de- 
lightful lyrics selected by T. B. ALDRICH 
from his later volumes of verse. Bound in 
vellum, $1.00, 


The Whittier Year-Book. 


Passages for Each Day from the Verse and 
Prose of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A 
beautiful book, with a fine new portrait of 
Whittier, $1.00. 


Poems of Celia Thaxter. 


Including all her spirited and beautiful 
Rone: except those written for children, 
liss JEWETT has edited this welcome vol- 
ume. 12mo, $1.50, 


Anima Poetz. 


Selections from the unpublished Note- Books 

of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by 

ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 1 Vol., 8vo, 

uniform with Coleridge's Letters, $2.50. 

A book in general character like Coleridge's 
famous * Table Talk " 


|This Goodly Frame the Earth. 


‘Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents, and 

| Personsina Journey touching Jap sD: China, 

‘tEgypt, Palestine, and Greece. By FRANCIS 

TIFFANY, author of ‘‘ The Life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix.” Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


; 


pas MIFFLIN & .CO., Boston. 


r1_EAST 17TH) STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Volume X. 


St. Andrew’s Day 

Wuitst Andrew, as a fisher, sought 
From pinching want his life to free, 
Christ called him, that he might be taught 
A fisherman of men to be. 

And no delay therein he made, 
Nor questionéd his Lord’s intent; 
But quite forsaking all he had, 
With Him that calléd gladly went. 


Would God we were preparad so 

To follow Christ when He doth call, 

And could as readily forego 

Those nets which we are snared withal ! 
Yea, would this fisherman of men, 

Might us by his example move 

To leave the world, as he did then, 

And by our works our faith approve. 


But precepts and examples fail, 
Till Thou, O Lord, Thy grace inspirest ; 
Vouchsafe it, and we shall prevail 
In whatsoever Thou requirest: 

Yea, we shall then that good perceive 
Which in Thy service we may find, 
And for Thy sake be glad to leave 
Our nets, and all our trash behind. 

—George Withers, 1588-1667. 


The Self-Denial Week 


(6 GQ ELF-DENIAL” said Oliver Wendell Holmes 

“is that virtue which good men preach and 

good women practice.” This is ‘rather a 
caustic statement of man’s readiness to talk as con- 
trasted with woman’s willingness to do. We hope 
that the results of the week of Self-Denial, upon 
which the Brotherhood is about to enter, will dem- 
onstrate that there are many men among us who 
can not only talk glowingly about self-denial, but 
can practice it rigorously. There are many grounds 
upon which we might urge the faithful observance of 
the Self-Denial Week. Loyalty to the Brotherhood, 
for instance, may very naturally prompt a hearty co- 
operation in any plans the Convention adopts. The 
pressing need for a larger number of workers in mission 
fields may well rouse to action for the supplying of that 
need. The sad condition of millions of young men 
who are without the comfort and hope of the Christian 
Faith, may excite pity and awaken a determination to 
give them a brother’s help and prayers. 

For none of these reasons alone, nor, indeed, for all 
of them together, would be bid the men of the Brother- 
hood keep this self-appointed Week. We must go be- 
hind all thought of loyalty to the Brotherhood, or of 
pity for the straits of others. To put it bluntly, we 
must keep the Self-Denial Week for our own sakes. 
We cannot afford not to keep it, because it gives one 
opportunity, at least, of earning the high privilege of 
becoming, in every deed, followers of the King. For, 
recall how He said that unless a man were willing to 
take up the cross, put self in the rear and look straight 
ahead, that man could not be His disciple. The pre- 
requisite to association with the King, in His liberating 
and conquering mission, is the willingness to practice, 
not for a week, indeed, nor a year, but so long as our 
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work here may be needed, honest and honorable self- 
denial. The Brotherhood Self-Denial Week, in a spe- 
cial way, gives us simple training in this fundamental 
Christian grace. For the sake of the Brotherhood, too, 
must we faithfully keep our Week. The Brotherhood 
as a body has come face to face with an opportunity— 
the opportunity to aid in bringing the young men of 
all lands to know and love God. Having once seen 
that opportunity and known that duty for its own, it 
cuts the ground from under its own foundation if it 
turn away, even sorrowfully, from the discharge of that 
duty. To do that so would be “to incur the doom of a 
dwindling power to help and a fading sense of need.” 

For their own sakes, then, as individual members, 
and for the sake of the body of which they are members, 
we ask the men of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew to 
keep their Week of Self-Denial like men. 


Armenia 


HIS resolution was unanimously adopted at the 
Louisville Convention : 


Resolved, That the young men in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, as represented in the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, do protest against the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Turkish authorities against the Christians of Ar - 
menia, and express the hope that the English and American 
Churches will use all possible means to prevent any further repe- 
tition of these outrages. ; 


Since then scarcely a week has passed but that the 
daily press has chronicled some new outrage upon the 
defenseless Christians of the Armenian Church, the 
most ancient of all national churches There are those 
who have chosen to question the reliability of the 
earlier reports, but there can no longer be any doubt 
that, incredible as they appear to be, they but too truly 
record actual occurrences. Mr. Gladstone can hardly 
be accused of over much credulity. In fact, when the 
first dispatches conveying the news of the Armenian 
massacres reached England, he counseled a suspension 
of judgment until there could be either confirmation or 
denial of the report. He now considers the evidence so 
overwhelmingly complete that at a great meeting in 
Chester, England, not long since, he said : “ The powers 
of language hardly suffice to describe what has been 
and is being done, and exaggeration, even if we were 
ever so much disposed to it, is in such a case placed 
really beyond our power.” We may not enter here into 
the awful details of this modern persecution. Suffice it 
to say that the long roll of wholesale slaughter, rob- 
beries, devastations and crimes, compared with which 
murder would be a mercy, makes a record unprece- 
dented in the history of the world. 

Meanwhile the European governments which might, 
by humane interference, prevent a continuance of these 
outrages, stand by, sadly apathetic, each apparently 
afraid, for political reasons, to do what every considera- 
tion of justice and humanity demands. It therefore be- 
comes an evident duty of the Christians of all lands to 
see to it that the national conscience is so thoroughly 
aroused that it will demand that England, at least, 
interpose some governmental protection between the 
250,000 defenseless Armenian Christians and the ferocity 
and lust of the Mohammedans. It may seem at this 
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distance of 6,000 miles or more, impossible to do any- 
thing practical to help these fellow Christians. Wecan 
at least inform ourselves as thoroughly as may be about 
their distress, pray that ‘this tyranny may soon be our 
past” and perhaps, give, as God has given us, to others’ 
need. To touch only upon the first point, why could 
not every Chapter and Local Assembly, before the close 
of the year, meet to consider the facts about Armenia 
and the present persecution? If there be no one suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the facts to present the matter 
properly, the pamphlets mentioned on this page 
may be read and discussed with profit. There is no 
little danger lest in knowing of these wrongs and doing 
nothing to right them we may develop a heartless 
insensibility to others’ distress, than which nothing 
could be more foreign to the brotherhood we profess. 
If we feel this danger threatening, it is well to recall 
Lowell's stirring lines : 


He’s true to God who’s true to man, 
Wherever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest 
*Neath the all beholding sun. 

That wrong is also done to us, 
And they are slaves most base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves, 
And not for all the race. 


A Prayer for Armenia 
Set forth by the Bishop of New York 


Most gracious God, whose tender mercies are over all, grant 
Thy fatherly pity and protection to all those Thy children, where- 
soever they may be, who are suffering from the cruelty of the op- 
pressor; and especially that ancient nation, the people of 
Armenia, whose sons and daughters cry aloud to Thee, and to 
us, their brethren in Jesus Christ, for succor. Stay the hands 
of those by whom they have been so cruelly wronged and out- 
raged ; Btrens ten the purpose of Christian nations to arise and 
contend for their defense; enkindle in the hearts of this people 
a spirit of service and sacrifice in their behalf; and so hasten, 
we beseech Thee, the day of their deliverance. All which we 
ask in the name and for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Pamphlets on the Armenian Persecutions 


“< Tae Massacre of 1894: Its Antecedents and Significance.’’ 
By F. D. Greene, M.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

‘“‘England’s Responsibility Toward Armenia.’’ By Canon 
MacColl. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

“Pacts About Armenia.’’ Containing an account of the 
massacre of Sassoon, as reported by a native; Mr. Gladstone’s 
Chester speech and Dr. E. J. Dillon’s article to the Contempo- 
rary Review. The Armenian Patriotic Alliance, 202 West 
Twenty-third street, New York. 

Bulletin No. 1 of the Armenian Relief Association. Office, 
Mail and Express Building, New York. 


Summary 


Tne Bishop of Springfield has requested the clergy of 
his diocese to preach one sermon a year on the responsibility of 
man to the brute creation. 


Keir Harpir, the English labor leader, who recently visited 
this country, while in Chicago addressed a meeting of Methodist 
ministers of the city. 


THREE new dioceses, Washington, Los Angeles and Eastern 
Kentucky, will meet during December to organize and elect 
bishops. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER, wife of the Bishop of Derry, Ireland, died 
October 12. She was the author of the hymn, ‘‘ Jesus calls us : 
o’er the tumult.’’ 


DurING the fifteen years from 1880 to 1895 the number of 
communicants of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try has increased from one in every 148 persons to one in 90. 


Tue City Council of El Reno, Oklahoma, has immortalized 
itself by repealing the ordinance closing the saloons at twelve 


o’clock at night and prohibiting the Salvation Army from ap- 
pearing on the street with music. 


Tue first and only Syrian Church in the United States was 
consecrated in New York City, November 17, by Archbishop 
Nieeas who is the head of the Russian Greek Church in 

merica. 


St. MaTrHEw’s CATHEDRAL, Dallas, Texas, was dedicated 
on the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels. It is the finest 
church edifice in the State and one of the finest in the whole 
South. It will accommodate a congregation of over a thousand. 


A maJor of the English Army, after having served eighteen 
years, and distinguishing himself on several battle fields, 
resigned his commission to enter missionary work in Ceylon, 
under the appointment of the Church Missionary Society. His 
work will be done at his own expense. 


Tae annual report of a woman’s organization connected 
with a Brooklyn parish announces that during the trolley strike 
last January the members “responded most generously with 
money and food for the soldiers.”’ Why, it may be asked, was 
not something done for the strikers and their families ? 

Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has written to all the bishops 
of the Anglican Communion, asking them to assemble for con- 
ference at Lambeth Palace in July, 1897. This will be the 
thirteenth centenary year since the coming of St. Augustine to 
England. 


SPecIAL Advent services, lasting thirty minutes, will be held 
in St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey street, New York, on 
the three Fridays in Advent, December 5, 13 and 20, beginning 
at 12.05 o’clock noon. The litany will be said, and an address 
to business men will be made at each service by Rev. W. 8S. 
Rainsford, D.D., Rector of St. George’s Church. 


Durin@ the past spring and summer land holders in New 
York City, at the suggestion of the Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, permitted a large number of vacant lots 
to be planted with vegetables. The result has been that one 
hundred poor families supported themselves and cleared an 
aggregate of about $5,000. 


DvRrinG the past three years the children of the Church have 
contributed over $200,000 to the Board of Missions. At the gene- 
ral Convention the Board sent their *‘ affectionate greetings ”’ to 
these loyal children, recognizing in their devotion to the 
Church's missionary work one of the most hopeful promises of 
her future growth and prosperity. 


THE first recorded Thanksgiving Day occurred in 1621, 
when, after the first harvest of the Plymouth colonists, Gov- 


-ernor Bradford sent out four men to hunt for game that they 


‘‘might after a more especial manner rejoice together.’ The 

Indian chief Massasoit with 90 of his men were invited to the 

fonsts and with the colonists shared the first fruits of the 
arvest. 


At the General Convention the Board of Missions instructed 
the managers of our missionary work to assume new obliga- 
tions, by raising the appropriation for work among the Negroes 
from $40,000 to $70,000 and by setting off three new missionary 
jurisdictions, Alaska, Duluth and Asheville. It will, therefore, 
be absolutely necessary that contributions to the funds of tbe 
Board be largely increased. 


During the General Convention, Bishop Sessums, of Louisi- 
ana, visited the Minnesota State University, at Minneapolis, and 
addressed the students in chapel upon the relation of religion and 
education. He said, ‘‘ Education is simply the expression of 
the divine through the human. An education which leaves out 
the divine is not complete ; it is an injustice to our human 
nature. It is a very poor religion, on the other hand, which 
undertakes to leave out education.”’ 


THE missionary work of the Church in New York has been 
recently strengthened by the consecration and opening of what 
is known as ‘God's Providence Mission Chapel,’ in Broome 
street, near the Bowery. This is one of the most congested dis- 
tricts in New York. The population is largely foreign and 
altogether poor. The mission will provide a kindergarten, in- 
dustrial school, club for boys, gymnasium, baths, a dormitory 
and a roof garden for summer use. 


Cnurist Caurcu, Philadelphia, began November 17 a week of 
special services in celebration of the two-hundreth anniversary 
of its foundation. The old chimes, which joined the famous 
liberty bell in pealing forth the joyous message of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, still hang in the old belfry. Among the 
worshipers of bygone years were George Washington, Samuel 
and John Adams. Robert Morris, Benjamin Franklin and hun- 
dreds of other patriots. During its long life the parish has had 
but twelve rectors. 


A WEALTHY New York brewer, commenting upon the present 


enforcement of the Sunday excise law, says : ‘‘ The Church peo- 
ple can down us when they try, and we know it. Our hope is 
in working when they get tired, and continuing to work 365 
days a year.’’ The pertinent question is: Have the brewers 
better staying powers than the Christians? We trust not. 
Moreover, we hope that the Christians will work 366 days in 
1896 and so give the brewers not even the advantage of the 
single extra day which leap year provides. 


Many of the delegates to the General Convention were doubt- 
less surprised to learn from Silas McBee, in the course of the 
debate on the setting off of the Missionary Jurisdiction of Ashe- 
ville from the diocese of North Carolina, that it was in the State 
of North Carolina that the first white child was born and the 
first Baptism of the Church held. Within the limits of the 
proposed jurisdiction the first Colonial resistance to British 
aggression was made. North Carolina’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, made in Mecklenberg County in 1775, preceded that 
of Philadelphia by a year and three months. 


ONE of the most important, though somewhat overlooked: 
decisions of the recent General Convention, was the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare a list of alternative readings to 
be printed in the margin of the authorized version of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Convention has declined in the past to sanction 
the use of the revised version in public worship, but by this 
action opens the way for the use of many more accurate trans- 
lations of obscure passages than the present canons permit. The 
committee is not limited in its selection of readings to those 
contained in the revised version. 


Six HUNDRED New York City derrick men went out on strike 
recently for an advance in daily wages from $2.75 to $3. The 
strike stopped work in several other departments of the building 
trade and fully 3,000 men were affected. The representatives 
appointed by the employers and workmen respectively met to 
settle the difficulty, but were unable to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion. They finally agreed to leave the decision to Bishop 
Potter, and that, pending his decision, the striking workmen 
should go back to their places. The Bishop consented to act as 
mediator, and after hearing both sides of the question gave his 
decision, which was mutually acceptable. 


THE 1896 prospectus of the Wells Memorial Institute, of 
Boston, gives some idea of the many opportunities offered to 
wage earners for individual betterment. During the year there 
will be evening classes in mechanical drawing, dressmaking, 
millinery, practical electricity, steam engineering and English 
literature. The Institute aims to minister not only to the in- 
tellectual, but also to the social improvement of its members. 
It therefore provides instruction on hygiene, elocution, dancing 
and deportment. One of the most important series of lectures 
will be that on ‘‘ Modern Democratic Movements,”’ to be given 
by Robert A. Woods, head worker at the Andover House. The 
course includes lectures on ‘‘ The Early History of the Demo- 
cratic Idea,’’ ‘‘ The French Revolution,’ ‘* The American Revo- 
lution,”? ‘* Democracy in England,” *‘ The Labor Movement,”’ 
‘The History of Socialism.”’ 


THE address at the annual meeting of the Free and Open 
Church Association, at the Church of the Ascension, Philadel- 
phia, November 10, was made by Silas McBee, the second vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The twentieth 
aunual report of the Association shows that 80 per cent. of all 
churches in the diocese of the American Church are free. In 
the missionary jurisdiction 984 per cent. are free. Kansas and 

uincy are the only two dioceses in which there are no pew 
churches. Eleven missionary jurisdictions have not a single 
pew church. It is to be rezretted that the dioceses containing 
the four largest cities of the country—New York. Pennsyl- 
vania, Long Island and Illinois—have, on.an average, but 50 per 
cent. of the churches free. It is evident that the well-to-do 
dwellers in the cities have not as yet come to the point of ac- 
cepting the free church system as largely as might be hoped. 


THE two lunch wagons maintained in New York City by 
the Church Temperance Society, served, from January 1 to Octo- 
ber 31, over 110,000 ten-cent meals. There is universal testimony 
as to the good which the wagons are doing. as a counter agent 
to the saloons. Men out at night. who feel the need of some 
light lunch, employees of car companies and others, can obtain 
wholesome food at a reasonable cost, without patronizing the 
saloon ‘‘free lunch’’ and putting themselves, thereby, under 
obligation to purchase liquor. The several ice water fountains 
maintained by the Society during the summer months, in front 
of several mission churches on the crowded lower East and West 
sides, have been a blessing to thousands of people. The number of 
children, filling pails at the fountains and carrying them to the 
tenement homes, showed conclusively that the direction of many 
of those pails bad been changed from the saloon to the church. 
Without the slightest exaggeration it may be said that the 
fountains were like cooling springs in a desert land. 
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The Daughters of the King 


BY REVEREND EDWARD A. BRADLEY, D.D. 


Every Brotherhood man must thank God for the spiritual 
impulse that the women of the Church have received from on 
high, and for the encouraging manifestations of the new life as 
seen in the Auxiliary to the Board of Missions, the Girl's 
Friendly, and so notably in the Daughters of the King. It is 
certainly woman’s opportunity. The white peaks of the com- 
ing century are luminous with the light’of her triumphing faith . 
in the great essentials of Christianity, and all the children of the 
King are gathering the trophies of loving service for all sorts 
and conditions of men, with which to celebrate the coronation 
of Christ in the new glad time. From the hour of the fall the 
best women have felt the redeeming impulse, and their sacrifices 
for men and women. both, adorn the annals of the past. To-day 
the most conspicuous figure ,in philanthropic effort in the old 
world is that of a woman, Lady Somerset. In America’s re- 
forming movements Frances E. Willard is easily first. The 
most notable sovereign at this hour is Queen Victoria. Where 
women had a dozen chances twenty-five years ago they have 
three hundred to-day. There is then no better fact than that 
women are matching all the activity in worldly and philanthropic 
affairs in religious and churchly lines as well. 

The ‘‘ Daughters of the King ’”’ is not a sewing society, ora 
guild to get up pink teas, and fairs and festivals to raise money 
for parish p ses. It is not to be confounded with the King’s 
Daughters. That is an undenominational society doing many . 
kinds of good work, but the Daughters of the King is an order 
of women in the Church, who are admitted with a solemn serv- 
ice before the altar, invested with the cross and pledged 
by a vow to prayer and service. Their sole object is the 
spread of Christ's Kingdom among women and the strengthen- 
ing of parish life ; and their two rules are : First, to pray daily 
for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom, for God’s blessing upon the 
Order, and for the prosperity of the parish; secondly, to make 
an earnest effort each week to bring at least one woman within 
the hearing of the Gospel, and to aid the rector as he may deem 
necessary for the furtherance of the work of Christ. The badge is 
a Greek cross fleury of silver, eet * e words Magnanimiter 
Crucem Sustine, and the letters F. H. S.—For His Sake. The 
colors are white and blue. The order is governed by a general 
council of fifteen, elected at the annual convention. There are 
now 450 Chapters in 64 dioceses. The third annual convention 
was held in St. Agnes’s Chapel, New York City, November 12, 
13 and 14. Tuesday was a Quiet Day, with addresses by Rev. 
Theo. M. Riley on ‘‘ The Dignity of Subjection and Service :’’ 
‘Beauty as an Element of Moraland Spiritual Life,’ and 
‘Prayer and Thanksgiving as the Deepening and Gladdening 
of Spiritual Life.'? Wednesday morning there was a celebra. 
tion of the Holy Communion. Bishop Coleman preached the 
sermon, on the value of the individual soul. The convention then 
organized in St. Agnes’s Hall with Mrs. E. A. Bradley as presi- 
dent and Miss E. L. Ryerson as secretary. Standing together 
the delegates united in the beautiful prayer of the Order ina 
most impressive manner. A very short opening address was 
delivered by the president, reviewing the general condition of 
the Order, emphasizing its spiritual character and work, and 
holding up the high ideal of its sole object. The afternoon was 
devoted first to reports and then to two papers, one by Miss 
Frances Courtney Baylor, of Winchester, Va.,on ‘‘ The Requisites 
and Duties of the Daughters of the King,’ one by Mrs. John 
Moncure, of Philadelphia, Pa., on ‘‘ Individual Effort as the First. 
Principlein the Work.’’ In the evening a public service, held in 
the church, was addressed by Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, Rev. E. S. 
Lines, Rev. B. M. Spurr, Bishops Barker and Coleman and Rev. 
Dr. Bradley. : 

Thursday was crowded full of interest. There were services, 
more reports, the election of the Council, debates on constitu- 
tional changes and questions of work and order, yet so rapidly 
was the business dispatched that there was time for three 

apers both before and after luncheon. ‘‘ The Motive, Cost and 

ower of the Work ’’ were treated by Mrs. L. E. Weitzel, of Min- 
neapolis, Mrs. R. M. Edwards, of Long Island, and Mrs. R. B. 
Kimber, of Connecticut. In the afternoon ‘' Enthusiasm ; 
What It Can Accomplish and How It Can Be Utilized ’’ was the 
subject of papers by Mire. L. Pell-Clarke, of Florida, Mrs. Drum, 
of New York, and Mrs. Shepherd, of Maine. The papers were 
all far above the average; all dealing with the great central 
purpose of the Order,’.the deepening of spiritual life and the exten- 
sion of the Church ; and many of them rising to great earnest- 
ness and nobility of expression and thought. The greatest har- 
mony prevailed during the whole convention. The old officers 
were re-elected. In saying good by every delegate felt that the 
memory of the convention of ’95 will give the Order strength and 
courage for all the coming year. 
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The Beginnings of the Brotherhood 


BY JAMES L. HOUGHTELING 


of St. James, Chicago, and the way of it was 
curious enough. 

There came to the rector of that parish (it was not 
a frequent occurrence), a poor, miserable outcast, a 
_ dilapidated and ancient drunkard, who appealed to 
him for help. He was a strange drunkard ; he came 
from outside of Chicago, or he never would have come 
to St. James's. He just drifted into town on a freight- 
car ; and the rector of St. James’s, who was also a new 
man and a true man, cast about him to find what could 
be done with this strange charge. The rector could 
not live with him, nor he could not stay and watch with 
him against his temptations. The vestrymen would not 
have touched him with a window pole. The other 
young men of the parish, what few there were that were 
doing anything, were teaching classes of little girls in 
the Sunday school, and were not in practice for ancient 
drunkards. So the rector turned, as a last resort, to a 
little class of half-grown boys who met in a dilapidated 
attic with a hole through the plaster ceiling, and dis- 
cussed, in a very erroneous and heretical way, I fear, as 
I look back on it now, the Word of God. I was the 
teacher. I was recently out of college, and I knew more 
about what men usually learn in college (which is not 
education, of course,) than I did about the Word of 
God. But that class was the only thing the rector had 
to turn to, so he brought this dilapidated creature—I 
can see him now—up into that class room. He took 
me one side and said, “ For heaven's sake do what you 
can for this man. I am supporting him, and he comes to 
me almost every night and tells his woes. Now can’t 
you and your boys hedge him about somehow and help 
to shore him up?” 

We took him in. He slept, I remember, through sev- 
eral sessions of that Bible class. But on one of his wake- 
ful days he told us that when he was a young man, in an 
Episcopal church in a far distant city, he belonged to 
a Society of Andrew and Philip. And when we asked 
what that might be he explained: “ You remember 
that Andrew was the man who first found his own 
brother, Simon, before he did anything else, and brought 
him to Jesus, and that Philip was the man that first 
found his particular friend Nathaniel before he did any- 
thing else, and brought him to Jesus.” And with this 
last flicker the wasted life went out, for he died shortly 
afterwards in jail, from the effects of adebauch. Yet 
through the word of this man God stirred up the wills 
of that little company, that dozen of insignificant folk, 
so that they started out to do something. The place 
for old men in that parish, if they wanted to do any- 
thing, was on the vestry. The place for young men in 
that parish, if they wanted to do anything, was in the 
Sunday school. And the vestry was full, and the Sun- 
day school was full. There didn’t seem to be any op- 
portunity. But the Lord stirred them up to will that 
something must be done, and that, God helping them, 
they would each do the thing that he was best qualified 
todo. And asa boy of seventeen did not seem to be 
best qualified to teach little boys and girls in the Sun- 
day school, or to serve on the vestry, and did seem best 
qualified, by every instinct of common sense and com- 
mon sympathy, to lend a hand to other boys of seven- 
teen, it did seem to them that what they had to do was 
for each one to go out, after the manner of Andrew and 
Philip, and get hold of his brother or his friend and 
bring him within the hearing of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, the way they started out—and remember, this 
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must all have been the stirring of God, because these 
things which came to them without experience and 
without knowledge were the things that have been tested 
all over this world and found good—was this : They felt 
that a man, in order to do God’s work, must get near 
to God, and take his orders from God. Therefore, the 
first thing a man had to do, in order to be empowered 
to do anything much, was to pray to God for His bless- 
ing, for His Holy Spirit, that he might do that which 
was well-pleasing in God's sight, and that he might 
have the eternal power of God pushing on behind to 
make his work strong and effective. And so the first 
thing they said they would do, as a matter of ordinary 
common sense, was to pray to God every day of their 
lives that He wonld empower them. 

This was no new thing—prayer. This was some- 
thing that had been taught them at their mother’s 
knee. This was a thing that the sweet mother at home, 
and the Church, had been teaching them all their days 
—to pray. And doubtless they had been praying. 
Doubtless each one of them had knelt down at his bed- 
side and said, as John Quincy Adams said, to the last 
day of his life, “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” Doubt- 
less the Lord’s Prayer had come from their lips every 
day of their lives. But when these men came to pray 
for something definite and important and impending, 
to ask for a special definite thing upon which they were 
bent, the whole matter of prayer became new to them. 
Prayer was old, but the power of prayer and the mean- 
ing of prayer were new to them. There flashed into 
these men like an inspiration of God what prayer 
really was. They took prayer and applied it to their 
needs. And if Christian people would take prayer and 
apply it to their needs there would be no questions 
about the efficacy of prayer. 

The next item of the programme was that a man 
need not go journeying off into far countries to find a 
duty to do, but that there was a duty to do at home; 
that every man of them had near at hand tens and 
scores of men who were alien from God or heedless of 
Him—who were God-less, in the literal sense of the 
word. And so the next rule was that each man should 
make an earnest effort each week to bring at least one 
man within the hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
And I think the moving power of God, stirring up the 
wills of these men both to plan and to do, is very 
manifest in this, that they did not undertake them- 
selves to convert anybody, they did not indicate by the 
phraseology of the rule that they were going to con- 
vert anybody. Their prayer, God knows, was that 
they might themselves be converted. But they pro- 
posed to bring men within the hearing of the ever- 
lasting Gospel and to leave them there with God. And 
so, with these simple rules, they went to work. They 
started out to spread the Kingdom of Christ among 
young men. That seems like a very large programme, 
but after all it is the simplest programme in the world. 
They started out to so live and so work that men 
should receive into their hearts the seed of the Word 
of God, and that they should become members of the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

Their first method was to reorganize their Bible 
class and bring men there; because they argued that 
many of the men and boys who had been asked a 
thousand times, or ordered a thousand times, by their 
parents, guardians, spiritual pastors and masters, to go 
to church, and who did not go, would come to a class. 
They used the Bible class because it was a social 
method by which to get hold of-men, and because the 
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study of the Word of God is the way through which - 


.Men usually come to the knowledge of God. 

At the same time, with regard to the services at the 
Church, they put cordons around the church, that men 
passing by might be asked tocomein. They put men 
at the doors of the church that men coming in might 
receive a welcome. They put men in the pews of the 
church that a man coming in might have a neighbor— 
a man who would be neighborly unto him, one who 
would hand him a book and show him the place, one 
who would leave the church with him, get up an 
acquaintanceship with him and thus establish a basis 
on which he could be dealt with and attracted toward 
the Kingdom of God. For all these men began to 
realize what they had never realized before, that they 
were citizens of no less a kingdom than the Kingdom 
of God; and there was a dignity in that citizenship 
that made it the thought of their minds and the topic 
of their conversation. 

There was nothing new in Bible study. They had 
been taught in Sunday school, they had been taught at 
home. But the use of the Bible for personal usefulness 
and helpfulness to their fellow-men made Bible study 
a new thing to them ; and the use of the public worship 
of God for the conversion of souls then and there, was 
anew thing to them. Just think what the public wor- 
ship of God has come to be in too many of ourchurches. 
Think of the amazement and consternation of many of 
our clergymen if after a sermon a dozen men should 
flock to the vestry door and say, “Sir, what shall we do 
to be saved ?’’ Public worship has come to be in large 
measure a selfish thing, a respectable thing. It is a 
thing we want for ourselves and our friends. It is not 
the setting forth of the Gospel in order that souls may 
then and there be moved to cry out for salvation. 

But when these young men at the back-door of the 
church, unrecognized by the parish, tolerated, barely, 
by the parish, began to use the worship of God for the 
conversion of souls, and to expect that men would 
thereby be led into the Kingdom of God, worship 
became real tothem. And I do not know of any way 
by which worship may become real to people unless 
they are brought to believe that they are addressing a 
God who hears their prayers, unless they believe that 
there is an Arm stretched down to help those who seek 
for help. 

Now, this starting out was to be judged by its fruits. 
I have very little patience with those people who sigh, 
and look down, and wipe away a furtive tear and say 
that they “leave the results with God.” I believe that 
God expects that a man who consecrates his life to 
Him shall expect blessings and fruits. What were the 
results? There were thirteen of these men when they 
started—an unlucky number. Perhaps in the first two 
years of their working the average number of workers 
was twenty. At the end of the second year they had 
brought to the rector, to be presented to the bishop for 
confirmation, forty men, who were willing to stand up 
in the face of the congregation and say that they were 
not ashamed to confess the faith of Christ Crucified. 
There were a hundred men sitting in the pews in the 
back of the church every Sunday. There were con- 
nected with the church, in one way and another, in the 
process of bringing in, three or four hundred men, and 
it had become notorious that if any man in that great 
boarding house community that lay just outside the 
palaces which surrounded that House of God wanted 
to go to church he could be sure of a welcome at St. 
James's. 

That was the way the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
started. It was on this basis that it began its work. 
It was the basis of the responsibility of a man to God 
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not only for his own soul, but for his brother's soul ; 
the expectation that God would bless him when he 
undertook to work in God’s world as God wanted him 
to work, and the belief that God wanted him to do the 
work that he could best do; that the work that he 
could best do was to get hold of the next man, and the 
determination that, please God, he would get hold of 
the next man and would bring him to God, in order 
that ever and ever enlarging and expanding from man 
to man, the Kingdom of Christ might be spread. 

The fruits justified the principle and the method. 

If twenty men could bring forty men to enlist in the 
Kingdom of Christ in ten years (and that was nothing 
to brag of), each man was bringing a mana year. But 
ifthe Brotherhood of St. Andrew to-day in the United 
States, with 13,000 men, were living true, and getting 
the same proportion of fruit, there would be thirteen 
thousand men enlisted this year ; and if those men stood 
in the ranks, with the men who had enlisted them, there 
would be twenty-six thousand men enlisted next year, 
and in ten years we would have the young men of the 
United States. 

And it was nothing less than this that the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew started out to do: To WIN THE 
YOUNG MEN OF THE UNITED STATES FOR GoD. , 


Something of a Curiosity 


THE Brotherhood Hand Book in Japanese ! Impossible! Not 
at all. A copy has been in the hands of the General Secretary 
for- several days and has been an object of interest to many 
visitors to the Brotherhood office. True, but three have been 
able to read it. Nevertheless it isa silent witness to the work 
which Mr. Evans has been doing in endeavoring to enlist some 
of the Japanese Churchmen in the same work that their Ameri- 
can brothers are doing. The translation was made, under Mr. 
Evans's supervision, by Mr. Yoneda, a young Christian, who this 
fall has come to this country to prepare for Holy Orders at the 
General Theological Seminary in New York. 

Here is the collect for St. Andrew’s Day, as it will be said 
in Japan and the United States on November 80: 
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ALMIGHTY Gop, who didst give 
such grace unto Thy holy Apostle 
Saint Andrew, that he readily obeyed 
the calling of Thy Son Jesus Christ, 
and followed Him without delay ; Grant 
unto us all, that we, being called by 
Thy holy Word, may forthwith give 
up ourselves obediently to fulfil Thy 
holy commandments; through the 
same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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What To Do and How To Do It 


AN OPEN PARLIAMENT ON PRACTICAL DETAILS OF BROTHERHOOD WORK, IN LIBRARY HALI, 
LOUISVILLE, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1895 


'TT‘HE general conference on the afternoon of Friday, Septem. 

Bber 28, was devoted toa discussion from the floor of the 

+ practical details of Brotherhood work and methods. The 

‘conference was opened with prayer, by Bishop Penick, and the 
-responsive reading of Psalm 24. 

JOHN W. Woop, who presided, said in opening the discussion: 


The man who has come to the conference this afternoon with 
the expectation that, because the subject is, ‘* What to do and 
How to do it,’’ therefore all his difticulties are henceforth to be 
‘solved, and that all he has to do is to go home and let the 
work run itself is, lam afraid, destined to be very sadly disap- 
pointed. 

No one can lay down hard and fast rules as to what to do and 
how to do it. It all depends on who you are and where you are. 
For in this work, which cares for the souls of men, we cannot 
expect to treat men as so much raw material. If we could only 
put men into a machine, and, after they had gone through cer. 
tain processes, turn them out good, true, Church-loving men, we 
should make a magnificent discovery. But that’s a patent that 
never has been and never will be applied for. Men are not built 
that way. So, remember that in discussing what to do and 

‘ how to do it, we are not endeavoring to lay down hard and fast 
rules. We are simply trying to compare notes. The Brother. 
hood, in its ten years of life. has developed certain methods. 
They are extremely simple methods, and some of them may 
seem altogether too insignificant for the work which the Brother- 
hood is called upon to do. 

But, after all, these methods are a means of getting us into 
touch with men; and although the method may appear insignifi- 
cant, if it forms a channel by which the life of one man may be 
brought to bear upon another, if it is the electric wire which 
runs from one man’s faith, one man’s purpose, one man’s honest 
effort to live a godly life, no matter how insignificant the method 
is, it is bound to be a means of grace to the man who uses it and 
to the man on whose behalf it is used. 

An ‘‘ Open Parliament ’’ means that every man in tke house, if 
we have time for it. and he has something to say that is worth 
while, has a right to say it. If you have something to say, say 
it in the fewest possible words, and try to be what we call 
“‘ practical ’’? Let us try to get out of this conference some prac- 
tical suggestions as to how work may be done, so that we may 
go back home better equipped for the work we have to do. 

REVEREND Epaar Cope, of Philadelphia : It may be in order 
to go back to the Bible class work. I think we are too much in 
danger of thinking that the Bible class is the one important 
thing, and that it is better to have a Bible class than to allow 
the young men of the parish to serve as teachers in Sunday 
school. I used to feel just that way when I had the charge of a 
large Bible class. As teachers of the Bible class, we all of us 
like to hold on to our members. But as we become rectors and 
superintendents, and cast our eyes a little further over the field, 
we come to the conclusion that it is better to have no Bible class 
than to have all of your available teaching material in a Sunday 
class. Better to have men asteachers than to have them 
in the Bible class. Personally, I would rather have a class of 
five men and know that twenty men were in my Sunday school, 
teaching and doing there larger work, than to havea class of 
fifty and have the school shorthanded. Every man here knows 
that he can learn more by teaching than he can by attending a 
class. 

Mr. MatTTHews, of Milwaukee : I will just mention one of the 
experiences of a Bible class teacher. On one occasion the 
superintendent came to my class and took every member of it to 
teach in the Sunday school. I felt proud that I had been able to 
instruct those persons sufficiently for them to go into the school 
and teach. 

Mr. Artuur., of Richmond : I want to call your attention to 
a class which differs from the ordinary Bible class; it is what is 
known asa training class. It is exclusively for Christian workers. 
The class is conducted after this fashion: The men gather around 
a table ina quiet room with their Bibles spread out before them. 
Their own Bibles; let me emphasize that. Mr. Moody has said 
that he would just as soon borrow a coat from a man as burrow 
his Bible. Under the direction of acompetent leader an informal 
discussion is carried on as to the best means of approaching and 


winning certain men, and the use that can be made of the Bible 
in this personal work. We all know that in every army there 
must be sharpshooters, men who can pick off one man at a time, 
as well as those who go into the charge. So this class is to 
train Christian men for personal dealing with others. For in- 
stance, when we go out to do our Brotherhood work we want 
to be able to effectively handle the Sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God. and we cannot do it unless we have, as our 
brother said this morning, studied it verse by verse. When we 
go to a man to tell him of the King, we don’t want to tell him 
of our own experience only. We want to give him the Word of 
God. One man says, ‘‘I want to be a Christian, but don't know 
how.’’ We want to be able to tell him, in the words of St. John, 
3: 16, or St. John 1: 11, 12. Then we come across men who say 
that they are too great sinners; they are not the men that can 
be saved; they have done those things that they should not have 
done, and that God's mercy cannot reach them. Then we give 
them Isaiah 1: 18. We meet another lot of men who are 
doubting, and we tell them how our Lord treated St. Thomas. 
Others say, ‘‘ If there were not so many hypocrites in the Church 
we would come into it.’’ We answer in the words of Romans 
2:1. Icommend this plan to you. Each one of us can start a 
class of this kind. We can get the men of the Chapter around 
a table where wecan study the Word of God, and there we can 
jearn those passages which will bring life and light to men. 

THE CHAIRMAN : What a very large difference there would 
be in many Chapter meetings if the plan which Mr. Arthur has 
outlined were more generally followed. 


Mr. Harness, of Indianapolis : I want to say a word on the 
int of ‘‘ What to do.’? I believe that 11,500 of the Brother- 
ood men are at ease in Zion. 
THE CHAIRMAN : ‘‘ At ease in Zion,’’ somebody says, ‘‘ means 
disease.’’ : 


Mr. Haines: Exactly. I don’t question any man's desire to 
do. That is, he thinks he wants todo. Just so sure as he really 
wants to do, he can do. The way will open. The trouble is, we 
think we want to do, instead of wanting todo. How often you 
see it illustrated when you are in the hotel or in the street car, 
or wherever it may be. You want to do something for the 
Master? How many times have you ever erouped a man from 
uttering a profane word? How many times have you stopped 
a man from telling a story that never ought to be told? Iagree 
with the little boy at school. He had just learned to whistle, 
and one day, all of a sudden, he whistled. Then, of course, the 
teacher called him up. He said, ‘‘I didn’t know I did it. It 
whistled itself.’’ If you really want to do it. it will whistle 
itself. Don’t let us flatter ourselves that because we are so 
awfully goody-goody the world is going to be saved by our sitting 
down and folding our arms. ’Tain’t so. This Brotherhood of 
nae ead either means something, or would better never have 

n born. 


Mr. Davis, of Philadelphia : Mr. Haines asked a question. 
I want to repeat it, and ask another. Mr. Haines asked 
you how often had you heard told the story that ought not 
to have been told. Itis a pertinent question. And now let me 
ask you, How often have you told the story that ought not to 
have been told? How often have I heard from the lips of Chris- 
tian men stories that would not have been told by the moralist. 
I do not say that you have told them, for I have no right to say 
it. Idon’t know it. You answer the question between your 
conscience and your God. Think of_the purity of the life that 
is called for and demanded by the Master and the King from 
every subject, no matter how young. no matter how old? And 
the man, be he atheist or Christian. but especially be he a citi- 
zen of the Kingdom, that will befoul and tarnish the lips that 
were given to him by God Himself, with anvthing that will hold 
up to shame religion or morality, brings down upon himself that 
under which he will stagger as long as he may live. For the 
recollection of wrongs done will not be wiped out. You may 
pluck out the nail from the post, but the print of the nail will 
last as long as the post lasts. 

Now, another word. Somebody said. ‘‘ Is Davis on the pro- 
gramme?” And somebody else said, ‘‘ No. but he’ll get there.’* 
Well. I have gotten there simply by the impulse that drew me 
there from remarks that have been made upon the floor of the 
Convention. Did it ever strike you; when you read the Parable 
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of the Good Samaritan, that there wasn’t one word of religion 
said? Not a word. When the priest and the Levite passed by 
on the other side, the despised Samaritan went:to work and 
treated the physical condition of the man that had fallen among 
thieves. He took him to his hotel and paid his hotel bill, and 
he didn’t say a word about religion—not then. It is our 
bounden duty always to be ready, and able, and willing, to 
speak for the Master. It is our bounden duty to stand up for 
Him. It is our bounden duty to live honestly and consist- 
ently for that which we profess. We are bound to carry, 
in our face, the radiancy of the communion which we have 
with the Elder Brother. We are bound to do it, and it is 
folly to say we can’t do it. But there is more than that 
that we are bound to do, and that is, we are bound to be hon- 
est. Now honesty is a big thing, and covers a great deal of ter- 
ritory. There area great many people who have different ideas 
of honesty. Upon the statute books of our states it is defined, 
and the man who is dishonest according to the laws of the com- 
monwealth can be put into the county jail if found guilty. But 
oh, the difference between the honesty of the commonwealth, as 
laid upon those statute books, and honesty as God writes it upon 
your character and your hearts. It is not the best that I can 
get from my neighbor without going to jail. It is not the unjust 
balance, or the shortened peieach It is doing really, truly 
and honestly, unto my neighbor as I would have my neighbor do 
unto me. It is taking the same interest in my neighbor’s affairs 
that I take in my own—I mean, without unnecessary interfer- 
ence with what does not concern me, and without gossip or 
scandal—taking as true and honest an interest in the affairs and 
comforts and convenience of your neighbor as you take in your 
own. We are apt to limit and explain the duties of the 
Brotherhood upon one line. In fact. the Church itself—and I say 
it with all respect to the fathers of the Church, and in loyalty to 
the Church that I love—it does seem to me that the Church, in 
the days that have gone, has seemed to magnify the one side of 
the Commandments and minimize the other. We are taught our 
duty to God, but rarely do we hear emphasized the duty to man. 
And when we do, it is generally in a flight of oratory; it is gen- 
erally in the peroration which closes the address. I am glad 
that the Church is waking up to-day to realize the fact that there 
were two new Commandments, or rather that there was one 
new Commandment given to us, which consisted of two tables : 
The first, love to God: the second, love to man. So that what 
we are to do is not only to bring our brother under the influence 
of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, but we are bound, 
as well, in the times of his adversity, to go down upon our 
knees with him and speak to him the words of cheer and hope. 
We are bound, when he is bowed down, to help him and to en- 
courage him; aye, when he falls among thieves, we are bound to 
go to him and bind up his wounds and take him to his hotel and 
pay his bill—even though it be at the Galt House. So, when 
you are talking about what you ought todo, remember tbis 
side as well as the other. 


REVEREND E. H. EckEt, of Pittston: I want to call at- 
tention, along the line of the study of the Bible, which was so 
well presented this morning, to what I may call the Church's 
supplement to that method. We have in the calendar of the 
Prayer-Book a much-neglected mode of Bible study. It is 
not possible for a large number of men to be in attend- 
ance at daily service, if the parish is so fortunate as to 
have daily service; but it is possible for every Church- 
man in his home, in those specially-appointed, self-chosen 
hours, to which reference has been made, to read the les- 
sons for Morning and Evening Prayer. If he shall adopt that as 
his rule and method, he will have gone through the entire Bible 
in the course of a year, with the exception of some passages 
which, in the wisdom of the Church, it would not have been ex- 
pedient to appoint for public reading. And it is quite probable 
that it is just as well that those passages, ordinarily, should not 
be read even in private. Again, by following the Church's 
order, it will frequently occur that there is an interruption to the 
consecutive reading of the chapters of a given book. That inter- 
ruption will arise from the fact that the day isa holy day. Turn- 
ing from the book or the passage that might be read ordinarily 
on that day, to the passage selected for the holy day, the Church, 
by its selection, gives us an interpretation—often an interpreta- 
tion which we could never get if we read without that guidance. 
If we opened our Bibles at haphazard, or if we came, in the order 
of consecutive reading, to one of those passages, it is quite possi- 
ble that we should fail to see its connection with some mystery 
or truth of the Christian Faith. I have found in my own experi- 
ence that the Calendar of Lessons is not only the best method of 
reading the Scziptures, but that it is the most suggestive. I 
have tried other plans—some of them not set forth by Church- 
men—and I have come back and mean to stay with this plan 
that the Prayer-Book gives us in the calendar. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is a very unkind thing to do, but I want to 
make two men here a little uncomfortable. There are two gen- 
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tlemen from New York, who have done a great deal of work in 
the city hospitals and prisons. They would rather work than 
talk; still I am going to ask them to tell us something about that 
work. First, however. I want to ask Mr. Amos, of Portland, 


Oregon, to tell us how the evening service in Trinity Church 
has been built up. 


Mr. Amos, of Portland : We have done something. We have 
done it by hard work. We have gone on to the streets of Port- 
land—a new thing for that section—with little cards of invita- 
tion or dodgers, something of this description (holding up a 
sample), and handed them to people who passed by, for an hour 
or so before the evening service. This is one good way, I believe. 
to test the new members. A young man came to me from his first 
experience, and said *‘ That’s pretty unpleasant work.’’ '‘ What 
is the matter with it?’’ I asked. ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, ‘‘my folks 
came along, and my girl’s folks, and a man came down the street 
and said, ‘Got a new job, have you?’’’ But he stuck to it. 
We have gradually increased the attendance in the evenings, 
which was formerly very small indeed. We have had positive 
enjoyment. After awhile the strangeness wore off, and it be- 
came positively interesting. Asto the effect upon ourselves, 
this work has made us better men in every position. It has 
made us truer men to the parish, in every way. 


Mr. Happen, of New York: For two years some of the 
Brotherhood men of New York have been engaged in a system- 
atic visitation of the prisons and hospitals. The work has been 
made possible through the courtesy of the officers of our city 
mission and of the authorities at the prisons and hospitals. 
When the work was proposed some difficulty was experienced in 
getting permission from the proper authorities. Through the 
perseverance of one man, however, permission was finally 
granted by several hospitals and passes were secured for the 
city jails. The method of the work is briefly this: Every 
Saturday afternoon at half past two as many men as will, 
meet in a downtown office. A short time is spent in conversation, 
making assignments for the day or reporting upon special cases 
in need of attention. Just before leaving a brief service of 
prayer is held. Then the men break up into companies of two, 
three or four and go to the different institutions. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Will Mr. Ward tell us what the men do 
when they get to the prisons and hospitals ? 


Mr. WarbD, of New York: We extend the hand of brotherhood 
to every man that we can réach. The point I desire to bring out 
is this : We found that there were thirty thousand people annu- 
ally peng. through the New York prisons and hospitals. The 
Brotherhood in New York was not reaching these men, nor was 
the hand of brotherhood extended to any of them, except in a 
general way. We also found that a work of such large propor- 
tions could not be done by any single Chapter. The question 
then came up, How was it to be done? It occurred to us that 
what could not be done by one Chapter, possibly could be done 
by a united work. Bishop Dudley, in his charge to this Conven- 
tion, said there were some things which would have to be done 
unitedly if they were to be done at all. So the word was sent out 
to the Chapters to send delegates Saturday afternoons, who 
would be willing to engage in this work, if not every Saturday, 
once in ten or twelve weeks. That was the original purpose of 
the Hospital and Prison Committee, and the work has gone on 
now for two years with success, and without interfering with the 
parish or Chapter work at all, but rather increasing the general 
usefulness of the men who do this work. 


THE CHAIRMAN : May I ask you what you do when you go 
into a hospital or prison ? 


Mr. Warp: [usually let the man take the lead in the conver- 
sation. We are always extended a warm welcome. A man 
usually wants to talk about himself, especially if he is in 
adversity. In visiting a prisoner. I usually find out what the 
trouble is and how he got there. Very briefly, a man tells me 
his trouble and his feelings, and I endeavor to offer what conso- 
lation is in my power. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
prisons ? 


Mr. Warp: Yes, we generally carry the Prayer Book, 
Testaments, and papers and magazines. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Do you ever try to follow the men up after- 
wards ? 

Mr. Warp: Yes, the men are always referred to a central 
point after they come out, if they desire to have anything done 
for them, employment secured, or anything of that kind. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you think the work is, on the whole, 
successful ? 

Mr. Warp: I think it is so, very successful. 


THE CHAIRMAN: When you go into the prison, do you go to 
a man yourself or are you introduced by the warden ? 


Do you distribute any literature in the 
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Mr. Warp: We simply go by ourselves. I haven’t known of 
any case where the men have not received a warm welcome. 


A DELEGATE: Have any of the prisoners been converted ? 


Mr. Warp: Yes, we have had several men who are now living 
Christian lives. 

REVEREND A. K. SmiTH, of St. Louis: I want to speak of the 
work in the City Hospital, of St. Louis. It is being done by a 
Brotherhood man of Christ Church Cathedral. He has started out 
upon the principle that he might make the work in the City Hos- 
piel an organized mission: He has from the Bishop a license as a 

y reader, and permission to exhort, and he has treated the City 
Hospital as a parish church. In the first place, before he went 
there, with the approval of the Bishop, he had a service, modeled 
on the service for Evening Prayer, printed on cards which are 
put into the hands of each one of the patients who cares to come 
to the service. After the service he goes around through the 
wards and speaks personally toany man who cares to talk to him. 
He has also gathered around him a corps of workers, men, 
women and boys, who assist him every Sunday afternoon. He 
has a surpliced choir. The assistants take as much literature 
every Sunday as they are able to carry. It is of all sorts; any- 
thing that is good. It is collected by workers in all parts of the 
city of St. Louis. They all scatter, after the service, and dis- 
tribute the literature, and speak to every man who will allow 
them to speak to him. The result has been that each Sunday 
this lay brother has a crowded congregation. In fact there is no 

lace in the hospital large enough for all who wish to come. 

uring the summer he has his services in the open air upon a 
gallery which runs around a large quadrangle formed by the 

uildings. It is the middle gallery. Below it is another, and 
aboveis another. And above those porches are dormer windows, 
and even in these re kde will see Prone of men, one behind the 
other. The hospital authorities have been so impressed by the 
good that is done in quieting the sick folk, in making them 
more patient, and helping them to endure the hardness of their 
lot, that they have welcomed the Brotherhood men each Sunday, 
even men who utterly repudiate any such thing as the idea of 
religion. The superintendent himself was an irreligious Jew, and 
yet I have seen him, Sunday after Sunday, at that service, and he 
always welcomes the missioners and gives them his fullest co- 
operation in all that they try to do. And as for the idea of a 
man not knowing what to say when he goes among these patients, 
that trouble has never been met, because there are always as 
many patients looking for ministrations as there are men to 
minister to them. All you have to do is to listen to the story 
that each one has to tell. and then give him what help you have 
to give, and to comfort him with the comfort wherewith you 
have yourself been comforted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Speaking of the value of the Church's service 
in such work as that, I want-to say that the Brotherhood men of 
Elmira, N. Y., have a service for young men in the Reformatory. 
There are sometimes as many as eight hundred or a thousand 
young men joining the service of the Church from a leaflet. 
Before the Chapter took it up there had never been anything of 
the kind in the Reformatory. Nobody had ministered to the 
men except the Roman priests, who went occasionally to speak 
to individuals; but now there is that regular service for the 
young men. Again, in the penitentiary at Buffalo a similar 
work has been taken up by the Brotherhood men. Different 
Christian bodies had tried to maintain a service, but failed, one 
by one, to arouse any sustained interest. Finally the Salvation 
Army took hold, but before long the prisoners tired of that. 
Then the Brotherhood men went there with a Prayer Book 
service. They secured a supply of standard Prayer Books from 
the New York Prayer Book Society and put one into the hands 
of each man. Then they began to take an interest in the service; 
the work has gone steadily now for over a year, and the men say 
that they have never enjoyed any service as they have the service 
of the Church. It seems to me that our service, from the begin- 
ning to the end, is especially adapted for missionary work. 

Mr. Davipson, of Toronto: One cannot be an officer of the 
Brotherhood without feeling a deep interest in the subject of 
this afternoon's conference. It seems to me that the key-note 
lies more in that word ‘‘ earnestness ’’ than in anything else. If 
there be an earnest purpose in the hearts of the Brotherhood 
men, the question of what to do and how to do it is solved. It is 
well for us to remember the old English adage, ‘‘ Take care of 
the pennies and the pounds will take care of themselves.’’ Trans- 
lated into Brotherhood language, this means, ‘‘ Do the little 
things that come your way, and God will most assuredly raise 
them up into His great things.’’ Don't be always looking for 
the great things. An illustration: In the early enthusiastic 
beginning of our Chapter a Brotherhood man went away from 
one of the small but splendid conventions stirred by the words 
of one from this city, and learned todo somewhat more aggressive 
work on lines right at his hand. Early one Sunday evening, 
before service. he found upon the street half a dozen young fel- 
lows, and finally landed them in the parish church, where it was 
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difficult to stow them away because of the crowd. After the service: 
another Brotherhood man or two gathered round, and by the 
help of each one giving away the other fellow, they got the 
names and addresses of the whole lot. That ‘‘ gang ’’ was enter-. 
tained in the house of another Brotherhood man every week. 
One evening one of the members of the ‘‘ gang’’ was absent. By 
tracing him up they found him on a sick bed. The parish clergy- 
men were hardly welcome, because this young man had once been 
sent away from the Sunday school for misconduct. The Broth- 
erhood man was welcome, because his earnestness of purpose, 
notwithstanding his infirmities, shone forth. He prayed with 
that boy, spoke with him and sang with him. The old hymns 
of his childhood came back to him. He grew daily worse. He 
would send, when he was feeling badly, for this young man. As 
his end drew near (for it was his final illness) he got him to his 
bedside, threw his arms around his neck, and urged him to 
take him to Jesus. Soon after, he died. The rector of our parish 
said that if that had been the only bit of Brotherhood work 
to look back upon, he had to thank God for the existence of 
our Chapter. e point of the story is this, my brothers. God 
granted to me the privilege of that opportunity. He will give 
the same and greater Ce rire to every one of us if we will 
but do the little things that stand in the forefront of the fight. 


Mr. Faure, of New York: There is a law in our State that 
when aman, who has been at least a year in the penitentiary, 
comes out, he is to receive from the State five dollars and a suit. 
of clothes. Now, the suit of clothes is all very well; the five 
dollars is very soon gone, and where does the man drift ? Turned 
away from door after door, because he has been yonder behind 
the bars, he soon drifts to his old ‘‘ pals.’”” A second crime, a 
second sentence, and a second living over yonder. On the way 
down to this convention three of us got together and arranged & 
plan for this winter, whereby we are going to try to get the 
information from the warden of the penitentiary a few days 
before the young men get out, who have shown to the warden 
that they want to lead a good life, and that there is something 
in them. We are going to try to get hold of those men by & 
regular course—not by the three o’clock boat from the ‘* Island ’’ 
that lands at Twenty-sixth street, and where they come in con- 
tact with all the be ates but by meeting them in the penitentiary 
office. Some one of the three is going to be there to take the 
young men over in the launch that lands at Fifty-second street, 
and the first hand that he gets hold of after leaving that grey- 
stone building will not be the hand of one of his pals, but the 
hand of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

THe CHaIRMAN: This work Mr. Faure proposes to do is made 

ssible by the men who, by voting for municipal reform in New 
ork last November, started the chain of events which resulted 
in Mr. Faure being appointed by Mayor Strong as a Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Correction. Now you see what clean 


politics will do. 

REVEREND R. E. L. Craia, Clarksville, Tenn.: What shall 
we do, and how shall we do it ? it seems to me was very clearly 
and forcefully answered by what I read the other day 
in a Church paper. The vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the Fields, 
London, was called to see a poor crossing sweeper, who happened 
to be ill. He asked the man if any one had called to see him, 
and he said, ‘‘ Yes. Mr. GQladstone.’’ The vicar asked, ‘‘ What 
Mr. Gladstone?’? The sick man replied, ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone.’’ 
The vicar inquired, ‘‘ Well, and what did he do?’’? The man 
said, ‘‘ Well, he read some Bible to me, and he prayed. That is 
what he did.’’ So it seems to me, brethren of St. Andrew, that 
there is a tremendous opportunity for you to do work of this 
kind. If the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Primate of all Eng- 
land, had visited that poor crossing sweeper, and read ‘‘ some 
Bible’? to him, and prayed with him, not a comment would 
have been made upon the matter. It was his duty to do it, people 
would have said. But when Mr. Gladstone, a layman, a man 
who is not pledged by any ordination vows to do service and 
pray prayers like that, when he went and did it, it sent a thrill 
through all England and around the world. I believe that the 
Recording Angel in heaven wrote there a deed which shall be 
the means of adding lustre to his crown, above the brightness 
and the glory which he has achieved in leading England toa 
grand and glorious destiny, asa statesman. Yes, you have the 
opportunity to visit the crossing sweepers or chimney sweepers, 
or whoever they may be. They are men made in the image of 
God: and because they are our brethren, for the sake of the great 
Elder Brother, go and read ‘‘some Bible ’’ with them, and pray 
a prayer for them. Whether they be in prison or whether 
they be in a hospital, or whether they be in their own room, 
they are our brethren. When the gentleman from New York 
was asked what he did when he visited the hospital. he said he 
allowed the man to do the talking. I tell you, you have a tongue, 
and God has taught you how to use it. Go and read your Bible 
for a man, and pray with him. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Let me say in explanation of what Mr. Ward 
said, that he does not allow the man visited to do all the talking ; 
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that would be a very one-sided affair. What he meant was that 
he allowed the man to open up some subject and then he stood 
ready to keep the subject going, and got the man interested in 
him, so that he could finally lead him around to the subject of 
personal religion. That is what Mr. Ward meant. 


Masor McDowenrs, Louisville: We have attempted to do 
missionary work through cottage services. We meet every Friday 
night at the cottage of some of the parishioners. Great good, I 
think, has resulted from them. We have an attendance of sev- 
enty-five persons. We know of several instances of men who 
were habitual drunkards, who have been entirely reformed, and 
are now leading honest lives, and are regular attendants and 
‘communicants of the Church. The service used is the service 
of the Church, with the hymnal of the Church, and everything 
that is done is done in churchly order. The people have become 
accustomed to the service, and like it. 


A DELEGATE: Do you ask the non-Brotherhood men who 
-attend, to pray, or take part in the service ? 


Masor McDowers: Yes, they are frequently called on after 
the service, to say anything that they may desire, and we have 
had testimony from some of the men, which has been of great 
assistance tous. Men have gone there with us and have stated 
to the audience what good they have received from these meet- 
‘ings. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I am going to take the floor myself, if I may, 
for a few minutes. Some of you may have noticed in the October 
number of St. ANDREW'S Cxoss an article called, ‘‘ Swearing as 
a Crime.’’ It told of the various State laws prohibiting the use 
of profane and indecent language in public places. Now, recur- 
ring & moment to what Mr. Haines said, it seems to me it would 
be very well for the delegates to the Convention to go home and 
have this subject somewhat in mind. Get some member of the 
parish or Chapter, who is a lawyer, to look up your State law 
on profanity. If you find the law prohibits it, let the members 
of the Chapter be on the lookout for the man who in public 
takes the name of our Lord in vain. Without any preaching, 
without any attempt to put yourself up as better than that man, 

.a3k him if he knows that he is breuking a law of the State, and 
ask him, as a good citizen, to refrain from such breaking of the 
law, even if, as a child of God, he is not willing to refrain from 
Dlasphem me the Father’s name. Put it first on the ground of 
g' citizenship. There is a wave of good citizenship going 
through the country, and I believe if we can get men who are 
using foul words to ome better citizens in this respect we will 
do something to make our social and religious life better than it is. 

Now, I want to find out how many men here do any work in 
the hotels. 

Mr. PRINGLE, of Utica: In the Utica Local Assembly we 
have a plan for doing hotel work. We have a card with the 
names and locations of the different churches on one side, and 
a@ cordial invitation on the other. A man goes to the hotel Sat- 
urday evening and looks over the register, gets the names and 
addresses of those who are to stay over Sunday. It takes about 

-eighty cards to do that in our little city, every Saturday. 

THE CHaiRMAN: Do you find this work brings any result ? 

MR. PRINGLE: It brings a great many men to church. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do people ever speak to you and thank you 
‘for the invitation ? 

Mr. PRINGLE: Yes. I left cards one Saturday at two of the 
hotels, and on Sunday mone twenty-two men came, two 
abreast, to our church door, and I had the pleasure of seating 
them myself. I have also. since that, had six and eight men come 
at atime, who said they would not have gone to church if it had 
not been for the cards. 

Dr. ASCHMAN, of Wheeling: I would like to state our experi- 

-ence in regard to hotel work. Ever since the beginning of our 
Chapter, about five years azo, we have done the hotel work as one 
of the principal ways of getting hold of men. We havea man- 
afacturing city, and a great many traveling men pass through, 
staying over Sunday. Now, in regard to appointing the com- 
mittee, we do not appoint certain men only, and keep them 
permanently at it. We appoint new men on the committee every 
month. We started out by appoiniting two men at first. We 
found it avery excellent way of doing. One man would get 
acquainted with those who were standing about. He would 
make a personal appeal to some whom he could reach. The 
other man would consult with the clerk of the hotel, and 
would have him make a list of those who were intending to stay 
over Sunday. We have had most excellent results, in the 
attendance of visitors, from the cards that we sent out. Some- 
times as many as twenty per cent. of the cards distributed in 
hotels have been received by the ushers. We always have on our 
cards, ‘ Please hand this card to the usher.*’ Not long ago, 
while some of us were discussing this matter, and talking about 
results, a gentleman who was visiting us said, ‘‘ I came to your 
city three or four yearsago. I was an utter stranger. I did not 
belong to the Church. I had gone to church once in a while, 
but Ihad lost my interest. I stopped at the hotel over Sunday, 
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received one of your invitations, and knew there were warm 
hearts behind it to receive me. Sol went tochurch.” He has 
since settled in Wheeling, is baptized, and an excellent Chapter 
member. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In New York the Local Assembly has pre- 
pared a blotter for use in the hotel writing rooms. It contains 
notices of the services of the churches in a certain district. Five 
thousand copies of that blotter have been distributed in about a 
dozen hotels. The hotel people were glad to receive them and 
to place them where they could be seen. At least we have let 
the guests in the hotels know that they will be welcome at the 
churches and services named. That is one form of hotel work 
which can be taken up in any city. 

Mr. BiTman, of St. Louis: I would like to say one thing 
about the men whocome to your church, as strangers. Have 
Brotherhood men in the seats who will show them the service. 
I have traveled a good deal myself, and talked to men about 
going to church, and they say, ** Well, I get an invitation to go 
to church, and I go to church, but I don't know the service, 
and nobody shows it tome.’’ We have pews that we label, 
“ Brotherhood of St. Andrew,”’ and we make it a point to have 
Brotherhood men in those pews to show the service to those who 
don’t know it. 

THe CaaiRMAN: 1 want to say a word along that line. I be- 
lieve we ought to use the Prayer Book instead of service 
leaflets. I don't believe in giving strangers or anybody else a muti- 
lated Prayer Book. I believe in giving the whole thing. But it 
often happens that we have a choice collection of Prayer Books, 
all paged differently. By a resolution of the last General Conven- 
tion, all the editions of the Prayer Book, except a few of the 
small and expensive kind, are to be paged alike. If you go to 
buy new Prayer Books see that they are paged like those you 
have already. Then you Ow pass the book and let your 
neighbor see the page number, In this way it will not be neces- 
any to keep exchanging books with the man you are helping, 
and so draw attention to him as one who does not know the 
service. 

REVEREND ARTHUR S. LLOYD, of Norfolk: I just want to go 
back for a moment to the hotel committee. I know that there 
is no work that the Chapters have to do as trying as the hotel 
work, or sometimes as hopeless. Yet I want to say, as a parish 
pric, that there is no work that the Chapter can do which 

elps the parish as much as the hotel committee work. And in 
illustration of what I mean, within a month there came into my 
house a traveling man whose face was perfectly familiar to me; 
I knew him because I had frequently seen him at the service. 
There came with him a man I had never seen, but who had been 
overtaken by great trouble in my town. He apologized for 
coming by saying that he had been invited to St. Luke’s Church 
by members of the committee, and he took the liberty of calling 
on the rector of the parish, thereby giving me the opportunit 
of serving a man whom I never had seen. whom I probably wi 
never see again, and whom I never would have seen except for 
the grit that made the men of the Chapter go every Sunday to 
every hotel and make it known to men stopping there that they 
would be welcome in the parish church. And so, gentlemen of 
the Brotherhood, whatever else you neglect in your Chapter 
work, if you want to back your rector to the best of your ability 
make it known in the hotels that the rector is at the service of 
the transient visitor. s 


A Bishop's Advice to a Rich Man 


BisHop THOMPSON of Mississippi in the course of a recent 
address said: ‘‘ One of the two or three enormously and absurdly 
rich men in the country—dead now, and enjoying a little rest, 
I hope—said to me once, ‘T envy you.’ ‘Envy me?’ I asked. 
‘Yes; youarea free man, your own master, and doing and saying 
hopeful things to people every day; and I am like a blind horse 
in a bark will, tramping the same monotonous path round the 
safe that contains the deeds and securities.’ 

‘‘In the kindness of my heart I offered to relieve him at once 
of some part of his trouble, and bear his burden like a Christian 
brother, as St. Paul commands us. I knew exactly where five 
millions would found a university to do enormous good and 
make his name a blessing forever: where another million would 
endow ten missionary bishoprics ; where two millions more 
would build one creditable cathedral, and five millions another; 
and ten millions would be invested so as to relieve our Missionary 
Committee from the stress and anxiety they suffer; and then 
five millions more could be soundly invested so as to produce a 
respectable sum toward the instruction and Christianizing of 
our seven million negroes. This would not have relieved him 
entirely—indeed, of only a fraction of his load. He would still 
have been staggering under a burden which would crush me. 
You may be surprised, but it is nevertheless the fact, that he 
politely but peremptorily declined my kindly proposal and groaned 
under it till the load crushed him, and left it just as heavy for 
his son to sweat under,till. he, too, is dead.’ 
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Memorial Record 
ENTERED into rest. October 5, 1895, WILLIAM FREDERICK 
GoETz, of St. George’s Chapter, Mount Savage, Md. 
ENTERED into rest, October 11, 1805, WILLIAM F. Forp, of St. 
Paul’s Chapter, Waco, Texas. 
ENTERED into rest, November 18, 1895, HERBERT G. BUNNETT 
of St. Paul’s Chapter, Edgewater, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Special Notice 


ALL Brotherhood men are hereby reminded that the 
annual Self-Denial Week, appointed by the Louisville 
Convention, is to be observed during the first week in 
Advent, November 30 to December 6 The Council of 
the Brotherhood has sent to every Chapter, through its 
secretary, memorandum cards and envelopes for the 
use of the members, with the request that they be dis 
tributed. Jf any Brotherhood man has not received 
such a card from his Chapter secretary he may obtain 
one from the Brotherhood office. It is hoped that 
there will be a general and faithful observance of the 
week. Joun W. Woop, 

General Sterctary. 


Here and There 


Some Chapters have failed to send their lists of names on 
account ot the subscriptions ordered just before the Convention. 
Is yours one of these? This may account for your failure to 
receive the special Convention number. Have an interview with 
your secretary. The lists were due October 30. 


WILL the member of the Brotherhood who, after reading his 
copy of St. ANDREW'S Cross, kindly sends it to Rev. F. T. 
Bennett, late of Sante Fé, N. M., note that Mr. Bennett has been 
appointed to the charge of St. John’s Church, Albuquerque, 
N. M. Mr. Bennett appreciates the Cross as a helper in his 
missionary work, and will be glad to have other men who do 
not keep a file of the paper send him their copies regularly. 

THE Chapter in the Church of St. John the Evangelist. New 
York, has arranged a series of special men’s services for the last 
Sunday night of each month The addresses are made by laymen. 
At the service on December 29 Avery D. Andrews, St. Agnes‘s 
Chapter, and one of the Board of Police Commissioners, will be 
the speaker. 


AN interesting illustration of how the Brotherhocd gets 
around the world recently came to the office of the Council It 
was in the shape of a parish paper published in the English 
Church in the Falkland Islands. It contained a reference to the 
Brotherhood and an extract from the address which Mr. W. R. 
Stirling made at tue Washington Convention. in answer to the 
qnestion : ‘‘ How far should the Church concern herself with 
the temporal welfare of the people ?"’ 

Grace CHAPTER, San Francisco. Cal.. has a class for the 
study of the Prayer Book. with the intention of making it ‘a 
practical weapon of offense and defense in actual warfare.’’ 
The members of the Chapter have done faitbful personal work 
in connection with the San Francisco City Mission. The rector 
has been helped and encouraged by the men, who have looked 
after men communicants who were in danger of lapsing. The 
hotels are visited regularly with cards of invitation. ‘rhe motto 
of the Chapter has been, ‘* Do what you agree todo. If honestly 
unable get a substitute. If this is impossible, notify the direc- 
tor.’ 

ANY ONE walking down Broadway on the evening of Sunday, 
November 10, might have noticed two very Cifferent kinds of 
out-door work. At the corner of Broadway and Thirteenth 
street he would have seen men selling tickets at 31 a seat fora 
lecture in the Star Theatre by Colonel Ingersoll, on ‘‘ The Found- 
ations of Faith.’’ A little further down, at Broadway and Tenth 
street, he would have found a number of members of Grace 
Chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, standing on the side- 


walk in front of the church door, asking men who passed by 
to join in the evening service. By this sidewalk work Grace 
Chapter brings to every evening service pny are from twenty- 
five to one hundred men who would not otherwise have gone to 
church. 

CurisT CHURCH CHAPTER. Tarrytown, N. Y., while doing per- 
sonal work, on good old fashioned lines, among men unattached 
to any congregation, has not baen unmindful of its duty to the 
young men who have at some time or other been identified 
with the parish, but who after leaving the choir or feeling that 
they were too old for the Sunday school, have drifted away. 
While the results do not on the face appear remarkable, the 
work has been successful enough to warrant its being vigorously 
continued. Men who have been very irregular churchgoers have 
been brought to regular attendance, and some of them it is hoped 
will become communicants. ‘‘Altogether,’’ the director says, 
‘*the eleven members regard the outlook with enthusiastic confi- 
dence, and while continuing its work among the wanderers from 
the parish. will not neglect any opportunity to cast an anchor to 
windward for the new man.”’ 

Fripay evening, December 13, the tablet erected by the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew throughout the United 
States, in the Pro-Cathedral, 130 Stanton street, New York City, 
will be unveiled and presented to Bishop Potter, representing 
the corporation of the Cathedral] of St. John the Divine. The 
order of service will be as follows: 5.15 p.m, Quiet Hour, con-- 
ducted by William C. Sturgis, Christ Church, New Haven; 
6.30 p.m., supper; 8.15 p.m., Memorial Service, Bishop Potter 
officiating. Addresses will be made by Bishop Potter, Rev. W. 
S. Rainsford, D.D., St. George’s, New York, and John W. 
Wood, (General Secretary of the Brotherhood. The Self-Denial 
Week offerings of the Chapters in the New York Local Assem- 
bly will be presented at this service. The New York Local 
Assembly joins the Wills Memorial Committee in a cordial 
invitation to all Brotherhood men in and about New York to 
attend this service. 


A CLEVER bit of work done by two Brotherhood men recently 
was this. They are printers. The other Sunday morning, on the 
lookout for some man to invite to church, they came across a 
young fellow who declined their invitation on the ground that 
he had to go to the printing office in which he was employed 
‘* to throw in '’ a case of typ9. in order to be ready for Monday’s 
work. The two men promptly volunteered to go with him and 
help him through the job if he would then go to church with 
them, He agreed. So the three worked hard and managed to 
get the type distributed in time for service, which the three 
attended together. It turned out that the new man was a. 
Roman ‘Catholic, who used to be a choir boy and server, but had 
drifted away. Hisreligious sensibilities have been awakened by 
the attentions of the Brotherhood men, and he is now in the 
choir of the parish to which the Chapter is attached. This isa 
good illustration of how one’s trade may be made a means for 
spreading Christ’s Kingdom. 

Any Chapter, whose two chief characteristics are prayer and 
concentrated effort upon individual men, is bound to be success- 
ful. That is the record of St. Andrew’s Chapter, Waverly. 
Iowa. The working force consists of but eight men. The field 
is a country town of less than 3,000 people. Neveretheless the 
average attendance at eicn service on Sunday is 300 and fre- 
quently men form one-half the congregation. The members are 
making a determined effort to do the “first work ’’ of the 
Brotherhood, and, says the rector, ‘‘as a result men are brought 
to church.’’ In some cases men have been asked to attend the- 
services for four months ere they did so. During the present year 
the Bishop has contirmed a class of 64 persons. This, in a large 
measure, is due to the work of the Brotherhood. The men are 
doing a quiet, but strong and vigorous work, and prove that any 
men who will confine their efforts to the main features of the 
Brotherhood can accomplish results even in a comparatively 
small field.” 


CoMMITTEES are not employed in the work of St. Andrew’s 
Chapter, Norwich, Conn. Each member is expected to make 
the best use of his opportunities and to invite to the church 
services all men whom he can reach. Better than this, he does 
it. A useful method of reaching men, which the Chapter has 
worked out for itself, is to watch carefully for those persons 
who seem to be growing indifferent and to have some member 
write them a kind note reminding them that their presence is 
always missed and that a cordial welcome will always be given 
them by the members of the Brotherhood. These letters have 
been very successful in bringing back wanderers. Members of the: 
Chapter visit the sick and others who are preventedjfrom going 
to services and try to carry.to them some of the) help which 
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they have received themselves from the services. The increased 
attendance of people at church is largely due to the work of the 
Chapter and through the efforts of the members several men 
have been brought to Baptism and Confirmation. 


THERE are not many Chapters which would care to tackle so 
forbidding a subject as the ‘‘ Constitution and Canons.’’ Geth- 
semane Chapter, Minneapolis, working in the ecclesiastical at- 
mosphere pervading the arrangements made for the recent Gen- 
eral Convention, found that it could, with some profit, discuss 
the proposed changes in the Constitution and Canons of the 
Church, before the Convention met. In spite of their discussion 
of ‘large subjects.’ the members are prepared for ordinary 
every day work. They have entire charge of the ushering in the 
church, distribute cards of invitation at the city hotels regu- 
larly every Saturday evening, make personal visits and main- 
tain a Bible class. The Chapter has recently furnisbed a room 
in the parish house, and will do its best to make it a cheerful 
place, where young men, whether members of the parish or not, 
may drop in for the evening, find good reading, writing materials 
and some of the members of the Brotherhood on hand to wel- 
com? thsm. Doubtless not a little of the Chapter’s healthy 
spirit is due to the fact that it has a regular corporate celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, which is very well attended. 


Dvrine the hot months of the summer and early fall, when 
the evening services in the parish church of St. John’s, Provi- 
dence, R. I.. were suspended, the men of the Chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St Andrew, with the cordial consent of the 
rector, held lay services in the coffee-room of the parish house. 
The services were conducted with open doors and windows and 
the hearty singing soon served to attract many, of whom some 
entered and others lingered at the threshold and windows. 
Many familiar hymns (the Church Hymnal was alone used), a 
short lesson, the Lord’s Prayer and a few collects, an address, 
not to exceed fifteen minutes. followed by a hymn, formed the 
order of services. There were not a few insuperable obstacles 
to be overcome, and the heat at times was most oppressive, but 
the people came in a manner which justified the hope ex- 
pressed at the outset that many persons might be attracted to 
this informal service who would not enter the church. The few 
Brotherhood men left in town stuck to the work faithfully, and 
every meeting ended in a feeling that it was most decidedly 
‘* worth while.” : 


Another Brotherhood House 


On Thursday evening, November 21, the members of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Philadelphia opened for public 
inspection a house for young men at 1934 Race street. 

The house, which contains six double and ten single rooms, 
has been thoroughly remodeled and newly furnished, and will 
accommodate twenty-two men. The object of this house is to 
provide young men with a comfortable home at the lowest price 
consistent with good food and service. The personal influence of 
Brotherhood men will be quietly brought to bear, as a partial 
barrier against the temptations of city life, to which young men, 
seeking a livelihood in a great city are constantly exposed while 
away from al] home influences. 

The rates of board have been fixed at from $4 to 85 per week. 
The house will be under the control of a board of managers 
appointed by the Bishop of the diocese and the Philadelphia Local 
Assembly. Applications may be made at any time to the Com- 
mittee on Admissions. Address 1934 Race street, Philadelphia. 


With the Local Assemblies 


THE Elizabeth Local Assembly met with Redeemer Chapter, 
Plainfield, N. J., November 18. The subject for discussion, 
‘‘Our Duties,’’ was opened bv L. B. Bonnett, St. John’s, Eliza- 
beth. Other speakers were F. W. Perry, R. R. Pierce, G. D. 
Stove and Rev. H. H. Sleeper, Jocelyn Johnstone and E. M. 
Rodman. Rev. Dr. Oberly, Christ Church. Elizabeth, has 
kindly consented to give a series of lectures on ‘‘ Church His- 
tory ’’ before the members of the Assembly. 


A MEETING of the Long Island Local Assembly was held in 
Grace Church, November 21, to consider ‘‘ The Young Men of 
Armenia in the Present Crisis.’’ Rev. Henry C. Swentzel. who 
presided, said that it was strictly in accord with the spirit 
of the Brotherhood that its members should be among the tirst 
in the city to take action in this matter. Rev. Henry Y. Sat- 
terlee, D.D.. of New York, urged the necessity for immediate 
action, as the roads to the East are fast closing up, while the 
outrages by the Turks are going steadily on. Ever since the 
Greek war of 1821 the European nations have been haggling 
over the so-called ‘‘ Eastern Question,’’ just as Judas haggled 
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with the Jews for the thirty pieces of silver. They are haggling 
and hesitating to-day and are counting the cost, while men, 
women and children arg being put to cruel deaths. The question 
has risen out of the sphere of politics into the sphere of ethics. 
It can no longer be settled in the courts of Europe, but must be 
established in the courts of modern civilization. Men of all 
conditions in the East are looking to America and the West, and 
are asking, ‘‘ What will America do?’’ ‘The Church is one 
Body. If one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. So 
the Church in America, if it fail to bear its share in relieving 
the distressed Christians of the Armenian Church, will be laying 
up for itself a heritaye of sorrow which will later be felt. Mr. 
Varton Dilloyan. a survivor of the massacre of Sassoon, in his 
native tongue, made a touching appeal for his countrymen. He 
was interpreted by Mr. Hagopian, of Calvary Chapter, New 
York. Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York, an accomplished Eastern scholar, gave a clear and inter- 
esting exposition of Turkish methods of misgovernment. The 
meeting was closed with an address by Mr. William G. Low. 
An aiering was made for the increase of the Armenian Relief 
Fund. 

The Brooklyn Chapters have decided to undertake hospital 
work similar to that carried on under the auspices of the New 
York Local Assembly. 


St. BarTHOLOMEW's CHAPTER was the host of the New York 
Local Assembly at its meeting November 8. Nearly one hundred 
men attended the five o’clock conference on ‘‘ Rescue Mission 
Work.’ S. H. Hadley and H. H. Hadley gave addresses upon 
their experience in dealing with the most degraded and appar- 
ently hopeless class of men. Genuine love for the most sinful 
and the most unclean was shown to be the prime requisite for 
successful rescue work. After supper and a short business 
session, the meeting turned to the question: ‘‘ What can we do 
for foreign missions ?’ The first speaker. Rev. Isaac Dooman, of 
Nara, Japan, said that Brotherhood men could do everything for 
missions, but especially could they pray and give for them and 
send men to them. The great need in Japan now is for educa- 
tional and spiritual work. There is less necessity than formerly 
for philanthropic or charitable effort. Mr. Dooman spoke most 
highly of the good being done by Mr. Evans, with whom he has 
been closely associated, and urged the Brotherhood to send more 
men like him to Japan. Mr. Dooman is a Persian, and it was most 
significant to hear him plead with Americans for missions to the 
Japanese. Another speaker was Rev. J. 8. Motoda, Pb.D., a 
Japanese Christian who has been in this country studying for 
ten years and who will soon return to Japan for missionary work 
among hisown people. He eloquently declared that Japan would 
not rest satisfied with having conquered China on the battlefield, 
but would hold herself responsible for the Christianization of the 
Celestial Empire. He emphasized the desire of the Japanese to 
become independent of European aid in inission work as soon as 
possible. Rey. George H. McGrew, D.D., at one time a mission- 
ary in India, spoke of the need of an aggressive policy in mission _ 
work among the Hindus and the difficulty of getting men to 
offer themselves for service in the foreign field. He asked the 
Brotherhood to learn about and pray for the missionary move- 
ment among students as represented by the undenominational 
* Students’ Volunteer Movement ‘' and the '‘ Church Students 
Missionary Association.”’ Silas McBee declared that Christians 
should pray. give and work for missions, not simply because it 
was a plain duty so to do, but because only socould they become 
the best sort of Christians. The home life cannot be sweet and 
strong if the foreign work is neglected. 


Brotherhood Work with Printer’s Ink 


Has your Chapter considered the possibility of using addi- 
tional copies of the Convention (November) Number of Sr. 
ANpREW’s Cross, for missionary distribution?) Many Chapters 
which have used past convention numbers in this way have 
failed to place their orders so far this year. Possibly this is in 
part due to the oversight of some secretaries in forgetting to lay 
before the Chapter the letter and order blank sent some time 
ago. However this may be, we should like to know how many 
Chapters can use 100 copies. at $5; how many 50 copies, at 33; 
how many 25 copies, at $2. bi 

From all sides have come words of commendation for this 
special number. ‘It isa gem.’ ‘‘ The best convention number 
we ever had."’ “An inspiration to better work.’’ “ Every 
Churchman ought to read it."”. And many more. Why not use 
it. then? Such utterances as Bishop Dudley's ** Charge,” 
Canon Du Moulin’s ‘t Mother Church of the English Speaking 
People."’ Mr. Speer’s ‘‘ How to Study the Bible,’ Mr. Grant’s 
‘*Free Pews and an Open Church."’ and the symposium _on 
‘Social Wrongs.’’ are worthy of the widest distribution. How 
many copies will your Chapter use ? 
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From the Orient 


Japan 
DurineG the latter part of the past summer, while the school 
at Nara was closed. Mr. Evans. in company with Rev. Mr. 
Jefferys, visited several Japanese cities in which our missions 
are established, and held meetings to tell native Christians 
about the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. It will interest us to 
read his account of one of these meetings : 


On the last evening of our stay in Aomori was held a meeting 
of the Young Men’s Society, or Sei_ Nen Kwai, which we hope 
will develop into a Chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
There were present 35 young men. besides the catechist and 
foreigners, and a number of the Christian women. The meetin 
was held in Miss Suthon’s house, and the doors being opene 
wide to the street, a large crowd of people, mostly men and boys, 
sat and stood about nearly all the evening, manifesting much 
interest in what was said and done. 

The meeting was opened with a hymn, which was sung most 
heartily. Then followed Scripture reading and prayer, after 
which the young man who was the chief organizer of the society 
made a few remarks introducing the speakers. 

The first address was drawn from the story of Philip and 
Nathanael. showing the power of Christ in drawing men to Him, 
and the value of men’s work in bringing men to Christ. 

The second speaker took the subject of the sure existence of 
God. He urged all men to learn to rely upon God in their daily 
lives, and instanced the force of God in our lives, when even 
men who always tried to deny Him turned to Him and called 
upon Him for aid in time of danger or great necessity. 

The third spoke of the wisdom of planning largely for work 
that was undertaken, because as a society grows, if we would 
have it full of life, we must have plans of work ready to engage 
its attention. 

After this I spoke at some length. by the aid of an interpreter, 
one of our Christian men there, upon the importance of the 
personal work with Brotherhood men, and pointing out some 
dangers. I also went into detail somewhat as to methods of work 
and necessity for courage and faithful perseverance. I assured 
them that their brothers across the sea should hear of what they 
had done, and would doubtless have kind greetings for them as 
well as prayers for their success in the work. I urged the adop- 
tion of the Brotherhood organization by them, as I felt they 
were already doing true Brotherhood work. 

Mr. Jefferys followed with a rather humorous address on 
Young Men’s Societies, which served to enliven all very much. 
Then the catechist replied for the society, thanking us for what 
we had said and the Brotherhood for sending a brother to them. 
He briefly outlined the work that had been done by the young 
men in the past two years, and said that the results had been 
most encouraging. The Rule of Service he would have them 
adopt, and as soon as possible would recommend the adoption of 
the work. constitution and organization of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. In the meantime he asked the prayers of Brother- 
hood men in behalf of this little far off band of workers. He 
closed by saying that all would try to follow any advice I had 
given in the plans for their work. 

There had been several hymns sung during the proceedings, 
and now, after another, and a short prayer, the formal part of 
the meeting came to an end. But here followed a most delightful 
social hour, with tea and cakes, during which Mr. Jeffreys and 
several of the young men recited English verse, and weall talked 
together and had a generally good time. It was close to eleven 
when the meeting dispersed. 


China 


Dr. LvpLow, having safely reached Shanghai, writes to the 
general secretary: 

Since my arrival Saturday, September 14, I have been unable 
to command time sufficient to write you as I desired. The 
journey across the ocean was delightful and our accommodations 
on the ‘‘ Empress ’’ all that one could desire. 

At Yokohama T was delighted to meet Mr. Evans, who was 
on the lookout for us. He had been north spending his vacation, 
and returned with us by the ‘‘ Empress*’ to Kobe. My two 
days’ visit with him was most refreshing, and I gathered new 
inspiration trom him for my Brotherhood work in China. He 
acted the part of a brother in the truest sense, and seemed to 
take me under his especial care. 

Then, upon reaching China I was met by members of the 
mission at the wharf. among them Rev. Mr. Thomson, the 
Archdeacon of Shanghai; Reverend Mr. Pott and Mr. Yen. all of 
whom united in a most cordial welcome, making me feel that I 
was not.a stranger, but a long looked for brother. And that 
feeling has not worn off. By all Iam made to feel that I have 
a place in the American Church Mission of great opportunity 

and usefulness. I am sure that this is true. 

My work at St. John’s College began this week. I hope later 
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to write you more in detail of it and give you an idea of the 
school, which is recognized as foremost among similar educa- 
tional institutions in China. It is a high class Church boarding 
school for Chinese boys, and none but those who speak English 
are admitted. During the ensuing year most of my energies 
will be devoted to acquiring the Chinese language, so my 
duties at college will necessarily be light. I shall have eight 
hours a week, however, for teaching. and my branches as out- 
lined for the present are physiology, algebra, English composition 
and geography. 

Later in the season I am to be given charge of the college 
dispensary, which has an outside practice among the natives of 
great extent. In fact, the possibilities for medical work in China, 
Iam told, are almost boundlesss. A man’s work, and conse- 
quently his influence, may be as large as he wishes to make it. 
It depends entirely on the man, his strength, energies and ability. 
But the sine yua non for the best work is the ready use of the 
language, and to the acquisition of this knowledge I shall chiefly 
address myself during the first twelve months. Your quotation 
from Mr. Holcombe’s book in the August St. ANDREW’s CROSS 
was very timely and correct: ‘‘ The language is the great barrier 
to any close and intimate acquaintance with the Chinese.’’ I am 
convinced from a superficial observation that any effective work 
in China must bea life work. Not afew years of service, nor 
any desultory balf hearted measures, but patient, earnest and 
continuous effort, which will bring forth results if one but wait 
long enough. 

I admire very much the work of Dr. Boone at St. Luke's 
Hospital, which is already so well known among Churchmen in 
America. His influence is very great among the people, and his 
ability unquestioned. I have assisted him already in several 
operations and esteem it a rare privilege to be associated with 
such a man in any professional work. It is rather a coincidence, 
is it not, that Dr. Boone and Dr. Merrins. as well as myself, are 
from the same medical school—all alumni of the Medical School 
of the University of the City of New York ? 

I begin my work under the most favorable auspices. Located, 
as I am here, in practically a European city. where are to be 
found churches, clubs, libraries and fine public institutions, with 
a large foreign population. people of culture and wealth, many 
of them, I certainly ought to accomplish something definite in 
the direct interests of our Brotherhood, among both Chinese and 
Europeans. 


Write to Dr. Ludlow, as some of you are doing to Mr. Evans. 
Here is the address: W. L. Ludlow, M.D., St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, China. 


The Secretary’s Desk 


WILL Chapters using invitation cards kindly send me eight or 
ten samples at once? 

In the letter of October 19 to all members of the Brotherhood, 
Chapters were asked to send to the Council Office the names 
and addresses of all college men, traveling men, newspaper men, 
clubmen and inembers of labor unions, Just one answer has come 
to this very reasonable request. Why is it that Brotherhood men 
are so persistently forgetful of what they are asked todo? Have 
we not cause for a little indignation? Now wake up. please, 
and let us have this information without further delay. 


Within the past few weeks I bave heen privileged to meet 
with six of the eastern Local Assemblies. On the evening ‘of 
October 28 the Buffalo Assembly provided a hearty meeting for 
men only. Bishop Coxe was presented and made a most inter- 
esting address upon his observations of the Church's life during 
the General Convention. The discussion upon work for the 
winter was decidelly spirited. I found that, as might have been 
expected, the Butfalo men, while sorely disappointed with the 
Louisville vote on the next convention city, accepted the de- 
cision with characteristic loyalty and announced their determi- 
nation to work to make the Pittsburg Convention, if the Council 
appoints that city. all that could be desired. 

In Rochester the Brotherhood is steadily moving forward. 
Here we (for Mr. McBee joined me here on his way from the 
Ontario Convention) had a useful public service and a well sus- 
tained conference October 29. The next day we were in Syra- 
cuse. Exceptionally trying conditions have prevented any 
striking advance in this see city of Central New York, but there 
is a compact and faithful remnant which will see to it that pres- 
ent work is not neglected and that foundations are laid for 
The Chapters in Utica have grown 
together decidedly in the past two or three years, and now 
present a united front. My conference, October 31, with fully 
sixty men was most encouraging. 

November 14 I set my face to the South, and spent the next 
three days with the men of Norfolk and Portsmouth. Va. Some 
excellent work has been done here. but the limit is not reached 
vet. November 15, after a public service, eighty men remained 
for a lively conference, Sunday morning and evening there were 
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public services in Portsmouth and Norfolk, and in the afternoon 
another conference, during which we went pretty thoroughly 
into the workings of Brotherhood Bible classes. St. Luke’s, 
Norfolk, is doing excellent work in the hotels; St. Peter’s is 
doing much fruitful visiting among the ships. The rector told 
me that not less than 150 sailors had been brought to the serv- 
ices in the last six months. Trinity, Portsmouth, has learned to 
do its work without committees, every man being a committee 
of one to do everything he can, everywhere he can. Under the 
new system the life of the Chapter has become stronger. The 
committee system seemed to give a vent, at each monthly meet- 
ing. *‘ to the concentrated pessimism of a month of inactivity.” 
Possibly some other Chapters are suffering from the same dis- 
ease. 


To turn aside for a moment, I was pleased to find that since 
my last visit to Portsmouth, Trinity had joined the ranks of tne 
free-seat churches. Naturally I was eager to learn what the 
results had been. They may be summed up thus: 1. Much 
larger congregations. Persons who refused to come under the 
pew system, because they felt they were intruding, now, come 
regularly. 2. A constantly increasing number of lay workers. 
3. A revenue for the support of the parish considerably larger 
than that obtained in the best days of the pew system. It is all 
given in small amounts, too, on the weekly pledge plan. 4. 
Offerings for missions—foreign, domestic and diocesan—larger 
than ever before. 5. The influence of the parish in the community 
increasing. 6. A general toning up in the parish life and work. 
These seem to be six good reasons for making the privileges of 
God's house-as free as the air. 


Monpbay evening I spent in Washington, with the District of 
Columbia Local Assembly. After reports from each Chapter, 
which showed much good work being done, and a brief discus- 
sion of plans of work for the winter, there were addresses in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ How to get men tochurch?’’ The 
Washington men turn out well, and consequently their Local As- 
sembly meetings are extremely useful. Nearly every Chapter 
in the District was represented. Three men from Trinity Chapter, 
Dpper Marlboro, had driven eighteen miles to be present. 


It is gratifying to know that some Chapters are quite willing 
to forget not only parish metes and bounds, when opportunities 
for doing the King’s work present themselves, but diocesan 
lines as well. The following extract from Bishop Tuttle's 
journal gives a case in point: 

** September 8, Sunday, a.m., Canton St. Peter's, with Rev. 
Mr. Boogher and Rev. Dr. McElwain, of Keokuk, Iowa. Held 
:services, confirmed five, and celebrated Holy Communion. Dr. 
McE]wain’s Chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew has done 
most precious neighborly work in keeping St. Peter’s open by 
lay reading, and a whole score of them came over with their 
rector from Keokuk to be present at our confirmation service. ”’ 

Unfortunately there is another side. It is seen in the refusal 
of a large Chapter in a big city to comply with the request of 
the Local Assembly to look after two lads who needed attention. 
The reason given was that they happened to live two or three 
blocks beyond the imaginary lines which the Chapter had decided 
constituted the bounds of the parish. And this in spite of the 
fact that the lads in question lived much nearer to this Chap- 
ter’s parish church than to the church of any other aggressive 
Chapter. 


It is always gratifying to be taken at your word. Here is 
what one brother has to say in the way of criticism: 

‘*In your letter of October 19, ‘Toall the Members of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew,’ you say, ‘Suggest, encourage, 
criticise, ask questions.’ I therefore feel privileged to criticise 
your letter upon one point: The greater of the two rules upon 
which our whole Brotherhood is founded—Prayer—you allude to 
it once only in a definite way, in Section I, and thereafter all of 
your strong suggestions are given to Chapter and individual 
work. Isit because you take it for granted that all members of the 
‘Brotherhood are men of prayer? Are we not rather prone to 
magnify work and to minimize prayer ? Do we realize the peril 
-of getting ‘‘ the cart before the horse,’’ regarding our two rules ? 
We are banded together for prayer, and by the Church regarded 
_as prayerful workers. Do our lives go hand in hand with these 
words, ‘ prayerful workers 1’’’ 

Were we justified in supposing that all Brotherhood men 
recognized the fundamental importance of the Rule of Prayer ? 
We believe that the first rule of the Brotherhood is the more 
difficult to keep in letter and in spirit. Answer this writer's 
questions for yourselves. Joun W. Woon. 


Samples of the Work 


ALL the members of St. Thomas’s Chapter. St. Louis, are 
dieaf mutes. Though they are ‘** God's silent ones,’’ they ar 
working faithfully along Brotherhood lines. They manage, too 
to keep the Rule of Service most effectively without ever uttering 
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asound. The personal work of the members has heen well done 
in houses where deaf mutes live, at the parish club room, in the 
hospitals and on the streets, where men, whom the members 
know are met. On meeting them, cards of invitation are 
handed to them, announcing the hour of service, the Holy Com- 
munion, the Bible class and the Church history class. Calls are 
made at the homes of men in the evening and quiet efforts made 
to bring them to Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy Com- 
munion. 


OcTOBER was the most successful month yet experienced by 
the Chicago Brotherhood House. Yet even then it was not fully 
utilized. The results were sufficient, however, to vindicate its 
early prospectus in respect to finances, If all of the rooms were 
occupied as steadily as during October, the house would not only 
be self-sapporting, but in eighteen months could buy up all its 
stock certificates. A permanent library is ‘‘in the wind.” It 
will probably be added before the end of the year. Any one who 
can help by sending a good book should do so. Address it to 

‘*The Brotherhood House, 54 St. Clair street, Chicago, Ill. 

Just now the house contains residents who hail from Eng- 

land, Scotland, Ireland, Newfoundland, California, New York. 


‘Washington, Vermont, Iowa, Ontario, Indiana, Wisconsin, IIli- 


nois, Missouri, Massachusetts, Ohio and Michigan and District 
of Columbia. Still there is room for more. The billiard room 
is a success, due to the good officers of the billiard club, which 
has a membership of sixteen. 


. THE Bishop of New York venue pointed out the fact that 
in his diocese, which is geographically one of the smallest in the 
country, and numerically the largest, there were over one hun- 
dred towns and villages Ba prevaded with church services. 
Christ Church Chapter, Poughkeepsie, is doing something to re- 
duce the number of such neglected points by maintaining a 
Sunday service in the school house of a hamlet about three 
miles from town. The people show their appreciation of the 
service by attending it regularly. Most of them would be 
unable to attend any other service, even if they wanted to do so. 
One member of the Chapter devotes many hours during the week 
to visiting the sick and afflicted. He has been the means of bring- 
ing comfort to many old men, as well as young ones. The hotels 
are looked after every Saturday evening, and addreseed invita. 

tions left for the guests. Good results are known to have come 
from this work. Other ways in which the Chapter works are 
by welcoming visitors at the services, visiting and looking after 
men who have attended church or Sunday school in times past 

but have fallen away, and in trying to make the church a home. 
like place for the students of Eastman’s Business College. Some 
of them make the parish their church home while in the city. 
One thing the Chapter does not try todo. It does not try to 
draw men by the aid of amusements or entertainments. The 
appeal is made to a man’s manhood and the spiritual side of his 
nature. No real Brotherhood man will fault it for this. 


Tue director of one of the frontier Chapters in a big Western 
missionary jurisdiction writes, in response to a request for infor- 
mation about the work of the Chapter, ‘‘ It is past midnight and 
at 7.30 this morning the train takes me out into the mountains 
for my annual deer hunt. I ama very busy man and work long 
hours, as do all the men of the Chapter, and often have to feel 
the keen sense of my forced negligence in attending to mat- 
tera from headquarters. Let me try to give you a few facts 
from which you and the Brotherhood can cull what you want. 
Our work continues on tried and quiet lines. With seven men 
we do not find very much opportunity for the organized work 
that is one of the glories of the Brotherhood work in the East. 
All my men are earnest, loyal and sincere. They are successful 
young business men and are living contradictions to the idea 
that religion is an effeminate thing. You know how much this 
counts for 1n our western country. I expect to see this a strong 
parish some day, through masculine effort. The hotele are 
visited regularly Saturday nights and invitations left for 
strangers. Notices of the church services are posted in all pub- 
lic places. We carry, periodically, supplies of good reading 
matter to the sheep herders on the ranges in this neighborhood. 
We find that these attentions are appreciated. We have a 
motive, of course, in doing this, and watch opportunities to sow 
a little seed by judicious use of religious literature as oppor- 
tunity arises. We can point to men, not many it is true, but 
some, who have been led to Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy 
Communion. The Chapter has been the greatest help to the 
members themselves. We feel our responsibility more and 
more and are much better Christians aud Churchmen for our 
quiet work. Great help has come to us through occasional 
visits from some Brotherhood traveling man. None of our men 
ever attended a convention. None of them, save the director, 
ever saw ten Brotherhood men at any onetime. I attended the 
annual meeting of the local assembly at Chicago some time ago, 
and saw probably seventy-five buttons at a glance. The sight 
was an inspiration. Do not forget theynien on the frontier.’’ 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The Ontario Convention 


THE first convention of the Brotherhood in the Province of 
Ontario was held in Toronto, October 25, 26 and 27. The local 
men were fortunate in having the help of the Bisiop of Kentucky, 
and Silas McBee, second vice-president of the Council of the 
Brotherhood in the United States. They bad also the pleasure 
of welcoming a3 visitors several brothers from across the line. 

Friday evening, when the men assembled in St. Luke's Church 
for the opening service, it was seen that the convention would be 
& success as far as members could make it so. The new Provost 
of Trinity College, Rev. E. A. Welch, preached from the words: 
“Tam Alpha and Omega. . . , the first and the last.’’ He 
apoke of the great responsibility resting upon the one chosen to 
deliver this opening sermon, for, to a certain extent, he would be 
looked upon as giving the keynote to the conveution which was 
to follow. No better keynote could be given on such an occa- 
sion than that which Provost Welch had chosen—Jesus Christ. 
It was He who was the Alpha and;Omega, the beginning and the 
ending of all good work. ‘‘ Concentrate your work; recollect 
that it is one work and one only, the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom among young men. Brotherhood men may be Sunday 
school teachers, choirmen or lay readers, but however good and 
desirable all that is, that in itse/f is not: Broherhood work. 
These are means to an end, to bring young men to Christ. Mani 
fold methods there may be, but the object, the one sole object 
of our Brotherhood work must always be kept clearly before us. 
There are many hindrances to the perfect fulfilment of the work 
of the Brotherhood: the inevitable thought of self, the habit of 
being critical instead of sympathetic, slothfulmess and the want 
of moral courage. These must be watched and fought against 
until, by God's help, they are overcome There must be not 
only concentration of effort, but consecration of life; the motto 
tor each member should be ‘ For Christ, in Christ,*to Christ. 
Concentrate and consecrate.’ "’ 


Worship and Work 


Saturday morning, at half-past seven, at the altar of St. 
James’s Cathedral, most of the members and visitors partook of 
the Holy Communion. The Lord Bishop of Toronto was cele- 
brant, assisted by Rev. Canons Dn Movlin and Sweeney, and by 
Rev. Street Macklem, J. ©. Farthing and C. J. Boulden. 

After breakfast (which, with luncheon, was kindly provided 
in St James's school house by the Toronto branches of the 
Woman's Auxiiiary to Missions) the Convention proper was 
opened with the president of the Council, N. Ferrar Davidson, 
in the chair. A short session was held. during which greetings 
were received from the Huron Lay Workers’ Association. The 
Convention was welcomed to Toronto by the Bishop of the 
diocese, who gave the Brotherhood a couple of warnings worth 
remembering: First, that it is not enough to bring a man inside 
achurch door and leave him there, but that he must be brought 
to Christ the Saviour; and, secondly, that enthusiasm which had 
not strong conviction behind it did not amount to much — T. R. 
Clougher, chairman of the Torento Local Assembly, welcomed 
the delezates on behalf of the local Brotherhood men, and re- 
ferred to the interesting early history of the Church and of St. 
James's Cathedral. 

The first conference of the Convention was then taken up. 

1. The Source of Power: (a) Praver. (6) Holy Communion. 

2. The Use of such Power: (a) Service. (6) Man to man con- 
tact. 

From this conference to the end of the Convention there was 
not a minute when the interest flagged or the discussion drooped. 
The vimand earnestness surprised many whe had not attended 
the former gatherinzs of the Brotherhood. The address of Rev. 
J.C. Farthing. St. Paul's, Woodstock, on the Holy Communion, 
will be long remembered by all who beard it. °° The Holy Com- 
munion contains all the greit truths the Church has ever held 
concerning the Person of our Blessed Lord. It is the pledge of 
His continual Presence. We come not to the bread and wine 
merely, but to Him.’ Rev. Frank Du Moulin, who spoke at 
short notice upon‘ Service.” laid stress upon the fact that serv- 
ice must be preceded by prayer. and pointed out that in our 
Lord's life all His most important acts were preceded by pro- 
tracted seasons of devotion. Our service must be manly, with- 
out cowardliness; and brotherly, making it perfectly clear that 
We are Dot posing as better than others, but are lovingly anxions 
to be helpful and to communicate what we have ourselves 
received. We must be full of zeal, Asa steam-enine with fire 
on and steam up if beld back will explode. so a Christian full of 


the Spirit of the Christ must work for Him; the force within 
compels him to do so. . 

F. W. Thomas, St. Matthew's. Toronto, said he would like 
to see the motto, ‘* Touch your next man."’ displayed in every 
Chapter room and in every place where Brotherhood men meet. 
We are not going to bring men to Christ by conventions or 
Chapter meetings, but by personal man to man contact. And 
this can be done by the weakest among us, who by daily prayer: 
lead such lives that the man next us will be influenced for good. 
If one realized this more fully there would be more Brotherhood 
men calling for their man and bringing him to church. There 


would be more calling for your brother and bringing him to 
Chapter meetings instead of letting him become ‘' dead wood 


and then cutting him off. We waste too much time on elaborate 
schemes and give too little to straight common sense work. Con- 
centrate your efforts upon one man, work for a year, work fora 
lifetime upon one man if necessary. 

The chairman, Rev. Canon Sweeny. in summing up, spoke of 
the need of courage and loyalty, and referred to the case of one 
of the Chief Justices of the Dominion. who makes a practice of 
receiving the Holy Communion before going upon the bench. 


What Constitutes a Brotherhood Man? 


At twelve o’clock Mr. Davidson resumed the chair, and the 
St. Andrew’s Day collect was said by Rev. E. M. Bland, of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Hamilton, as a preface to the impor- 
tant discussion next on the programme. 

General Secretary Wood. in originally accepting the duty of 
introducing this topic. had written that he hardly considered 
himself the right man for the place. as, for one qualification, he 
thought a Brotherhood man should have more flesh and less 
bones than he possessed. The Convention saw this somewhat 
exemplified. in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Wood, in the 
person of Bishop Dudly, who kindly took his place. 

The second characteristic, and a most important one, was 
driven home by a striking object lesson when the Bishop walked 
down from the platform to talk to the men, ‘'as a brother from 
their own level."’ The Bishop began by pleading for men of 
divers sorts and divers qualifications, illustrating the different 
styles of men useful in a Chapter from the different sorts of 
men needed on a football team, including always a full-back— 
but never a poll- back. The chief qualitications, he urged, were: 
1. That the man should be eager to devote himself to the work 
of the Brotherhood. 2. An unwavering belief in Jesus Christ, 
with no shadow of a doubt as to the great verities of the Chris- 
tian religion, especially in the human life and influence of our 
Lord. 3. A belief that there actually exists such a thing as 
‘the Holy Catholic Church."' 4. A readiness and promptness 
in urging other men to enlist in the army, in which the Brother- 
hood man should be content to be a practical, natural, every-day 
hardworking but enthusiastic private. able by his example. by 
his words, by his pride in the service. by his bravery in showing 
his colors, and by his enthusiasm in bis Leader's cause to secure 
enlistment. where the earnest exhortation of the commissioned 
officers might be of no avail. 

The chairmin was kept busy for a half hour after the Bishop 
had tinished in recognizing those who wished to take part in the 
discussion. Mr. Waugh pleaded for more real brotherly feeling 
toward our weaker and our fallen brother, and pointed out the 
self-denial necessary for this as a most essential qualification. 
H. J. Webber urgel that the ability and willingness to improve 
the small abilities with which one entered on Brotherhood work 
was in itself a qualification of no mean order. — Still another 
reminded the Convention that more Brotherhood men should 
develop the qualification of being content to do just those little 
every-day things which lie so close at hand as to be despised or 
overlooked. Rev. J. C. Davidson asked for four distinct quali- 
ties: 1. The Brotherhood man must be a man, for, as he said. 
whatever influence women mav have with young men. a woman- 
ish man certainly can never expect to have any. 2. He must be 
an euterprising man, ready to catch his opportunities on the fly 
or, at worst, on first bounce. 3. He must have snap and tact. 
4. He suggested he need not be what the worid calls a‘ reliqrous 
man? He need not be a fully developed religious man, if he be 
ne willing and ready to undertake detinite religious work, and 
do it, 

Some members thought this last qualification too widely 
put, and T. R. Clonzher was quickly on his feet. asking for 
Brotherhood men to be religious men, from the crown of their 
heads to the soles of their feet. Mr. Godwin pointed out the 
power of blended teas, and. by analogy, of a Brotherhood Chap- 
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ter where by the power of God’s Holy Spirit the qualifications 
ot various members were blended into a strong working 
whole. 

After some other speakers had joined in the discussion, and 
not afew had been passed over for lack of time, the chairman 
closed, endeavoring to harmonize the ditferent ideas presented by 
accentuating the force to be given to the word earnest in the 
Second Rule of the Brotherhood as being the keynote to all that 
constitutes the ideal Brotherhood man and real Brotherhood 
work. The subject was by no means exhausted, and many 
thought it hardly practical enough, but sufficient was said to 
give Chapters much food for discussion and digestion, and for 
application to the special needs of the lines of work lying before 
them in their different parishes. 

After luncheon the question of an international convention 
was discussed and a resolution passed urging the Council to 
further it, as far as possible. The revival of dormant Chapters 
and the general question of extending the Brotherhood was then 
discussed, and it was shown that perhaps one reason of the fail- 
ure of certain Chapters was a want of brotherly feeling shown 
by the Chapter nearest to them. This was emphasized by some 
members. A large number of men volunteered to go, at the 
request of the Council, to places. not more than twenty miles 
from home. to do such work as may be necessary, either to help 
weak Chapters or to start new ones. 

The Question Box, admirably handled by H. I. Webber, St. 
Philip’s, ‘Toronto, took up half an hour, and then the final con- 
ference was held on: 


Wuart To Do, anp How To Do It 


with T. R. Clougher in the chair. 

Rev. J. C. Roper, St. Thomas’s, Toronto, spoke first upon 
‘‘ What to Do."’ He began by reading the Brotherhood vow, and, 
alluding first to prayer, urged the duty of praying definitely. 
We should think individually of those whom we are trying to 
influence and plead the cause of each before God. So let us think 
of the special duties of each opening day and ask for guidance 
and help before entering upon them. Mr. Roper advocated not 
only aggressive, but, especially, defensive work at the critical 
time when lads and young men are just entering upon life ina 
new aspect and are surrounded by the special dangers incident 

- to business and professional life. A layman can do more than a 
clergyman at that time. It is the fellow workman or fellow 
clerk who has the influence over them. Let us be sober, culti- 
vate a reality of character and avoid exaggeration in our relig- 
ious expressions. Let us also be diligent, full of watchfulness 
and care for our Master’s service. Do not be content with 
inerely doing the duties contained in the dual vow, but do them 
well. with all sobriety and carefulness. 

R. J. Brown, St. Stephen's, Toronto, spoke upon ‘‘ The Spirit 
for the Doing.’’ Strive to be in earnest in all things so that 
people with whom you meet will be influenced by your example. 
Even the little office boy can tell whether you are in earnest or 
not. 

Judge Senkler, of Perth, on ‘‘The Way to Go About It.” 
emphasized, as the former speakers had done, the need of earnest- 
ness. Don’t mind being called a ‘‘crank.’’ It is the habit of 
the indifferent, in these modern days, to apply that term to all 
who show any zeal or energy in any matter other than the strug- 
gle for what is called the ‘ almighty dollar.” John Howard, the 
philanthropist, would be called a crank to-day. So would Will- 
iam Wilberforce, Florence Nightingale, or George Stephenson. 
Be careful to work in conjunction and harmony with the views 
and ideas of your Chapter, as conveyed to yow by the director, 
and also with the sanction and in accordance with the teaching 
of the rector of the parish, remembering always that the ulti- 
mate object of the Brotherhood is to bring young men under the 
influence of the Church. And to that end the Brotherhood is 
auxiliary to the ordinary means used by the Church. her sacra- 
ments, her preaching. her services, and her officers. Prepare for 
work by prayer, careful and systematic. Use tact. Learn to 
know your man. Leave controversy alone. Use plain, simple 
language. such as you do in ordinary conversation. Avoid all 
cant and priggishness. Be patient. Don't be discouraged at 
apparent failure. 

Mr. McBee closed the conference witha splendid address upon 
‘*The Duty Done,’’ which. he said. was to do one’s best. No 
sooner was one duty done than another opportunity offered. 
Tbe speaker gave a most interesting acconnt of the Brotherhood 
House in Chicago, and of the early days of the order, with its 
trials and dangers. 


An Evening with the Brotherhood 


At eight o’clock an open meeting was held in St. James's 
schuol house. Addresses were delivered by the Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, Allan M. Dymond, of Toronto, and Silas McBee. The 
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Bishop of Toronto was in the chair and spoke warmly of tl. 
Brotherhood. It filled a long felt want, and he valued greatly 
the good work it was doing. 

Mr. McBee’s address upon ‘‘ Church-going,’’ was character- 
ized by the persuasive earnestness which has, in so short a time, 
endeared him to the Brotherhood men in Ontario. He spoke of 
the fact that nowadays mere formal religion was not allowed in 
the world; it must be real or nothing. He dwelt upon the 
dignity and sacredness of church-going, and concluded by call- 
ing upon his hearers to take hold of God with one hand and 
their brother with the other, thus completing the circuit and 
bringing the brother in touch with the Christ. 

Mr. Dymond, upon ‘* The Layman’s Movement,’’ spoke of the: 
development of this branch of the Church’s work, arising, 
among other causes, from the realization of the individual 
responsibility of man to bis brother man. No man is withoat. 
intluence, either for good or for evil. No man can possibly live 
a negative life. The moral effect of a really pious, loyal layman 
ina congregation was of untold value. The speaker told now, in 
the old days when Toronto was known as ‘‘ muddy little York,”’ 
no clergyman could be found willing to live there. and so for 
ae years the prayers of the Church had been read by a 

ayman. 

The Bishop of Kentucky gave an eloquent address upon the 
Brotherhood, showing from history how often, as individual 
effort became merged in corporate action, the force of the indi- 
vidual effort weakened and was lost, giving forcible and at times. 
humorous illustrations from Wyckliffe and the early reformers,. 
from the Wesleys and the evangelical revival, and from the 
Oxford movement. The bishop then asked if this danger threat- 
ened the Brotherhood. He thought not, since the very essence 
of the work consisted in that individual effort, an effort which 
could hardly possibly be lost sight of in corporate action. 
There was a very large audience, and the addresses were enthu. 
siastically received. 


A Busy Sunday 


Toronto citizens do not allow street cars to run on Sunday,. 
and it was thought unadvisable to bring the Convention together 
for the morning. Each man was asked to attend the morning. 
services at the church of the parish in which he was billetted. 
pee al sermons relative to the Convention were preached gen- 
erally. 

le the afternoon Association Hall was filled at the men’s mass 
meeting, under the chairmanship of the Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario. Bishop Dudley, Mr. McBee and Canon Du Moulin 
spoke respectively upon ‘‘ The Church’s Message to the Indiffer- 
ent,”’ ‘* The Sceptic,’’ and ‘‘ The Impure.’’ The Bishop had no 
good thing to say of the man who would not takea decided 
stand on one side or the other His story of the man who said 
‘she conld not swallow the Christian creed,’’ and his reply, 
‘‘then there is something wrong with your swallow,’’ empha- 
sized one of his many good points. Mr. McBee urged the im. 
portance of relying upon the great facts that God is the loving 
Father. God is the loving Saviour, God is the strong Sanctifier. 
Canon Du Moulin, by instances Biblical and modern, showed the 
inevitable results of breaking God'slaws. The whole subject—a 
difficult one to handle to most men—was spoken to with a force 
that lost none of its power from the fact that not a word was said 
that was unnecessary, nor a word that could offend any one. So 
one of the most stirring addresses of the Convention was closed 
with the exhortation ‘‘Reverence your bodies as the temples 
of the Holy Ghost.’’ ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’’ Almost the whole 1,200 men present remained 
until the end. The singing was something to be remembered. 

“It poured *’ is the only way to describe the rainfall on Sun- 
day evening at church time, but nevertheless St. James’s 
Cathedral was crowded. Bishop Dudley preached from St. 
John 1:36. Tbe sermon was a strong plea to put aside argu- 
ments and theories about the Christ. and to bid men ‘* come and 
see.’”? Philip did not argue with Nathanael as to the fact that 
Jesus came from Nazareth, but his friend was drawn by that 
loving invitation and was won. ‘It isa necessity of the Chris- . 
tian Kingdom. it is a necessity of the Christian life.’’ said the 
Bishop. ‘ that he who has found the King shall straightway go 
and tell his fellow man."’ 

A short farewell meeting, conducted by Rev. J. C. Roper, 
during which the Brotherhood vows were silently renewed. and 
addresses made by Judge Senkler and Mr. McBee, brought the 
Ontario convention to a close. 

“Concentrate your work: consecrate your lives,’’ were given 
at the first as the first keynotes of the Convention. And right on 
to the end the ideas contained in these words were embodied 
in sermons and addresses. The music had variations, but the 
same air lingered through the two days from morning till night, 
‘‘Tam Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.’ ‘‘ Work for: 
Christ, in Christ, to Christ." 
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From Both Sides of the Line 


Canada 


THE Canadian Churchman, commenting editorially upun the 
Toronto Convention, says: 

‘‘ There is no doubt that the Brotherhood is here to stay, and 
we heartily wish it God-speed. It represents a phase of Church 
men and Church life which we wish we had more of in Canada. 
It is practical and devotional at the same time; the various 
conferences showing the former side of its character, whilst the 
deep attention given to the splendidly earnest sermon of Provost 
Welch, at the service at St. Luke’s, and the presence of 150 men 
‘at the early celebration, on Saturday morning. at St. James’s 
Cathedral, testify to the other side. Those clergy who have 
Chapters in their parishes find them of much assistance in doing 
work amongst men that it would be difficult to get done other- 
wise. We hear such remarks as ‘ A steadily increasing attendance 
‘of young men at church.’ ‘ A large number of men communicants 
since the Chapter was formed,’ and the like, showing that the 
members are doing the work they set themselves, by God’s help, 
to do; and that, as the Bishop of Vermont would say, there are 
‘no pills’ about them. We trust that the Convention may 
result in many new Chapters being formed throughout the 


province." 
: The United States 


Ir was my privilege to come from the general Convention, at 
era alg through Chicago to Toronto, with the Bishop of 
Kentucky and Mrs. Dudley. We arrived early Friday morning 
and received from our Canadian friends such a wealth. of wel- 
come as to cause us to feel Toronto to be our home. A short 
visit to the courts and Trinity College caused the morniug not 
only to pass pleasantly and all too quickly, but also to give lasting 
impressions of the dignity of the administration of justice and 
the power of good learning. The afternoon was given to the 
meeting of the Joint Committee on the Internation] Convention. 

The Provost of Trinity College addressed the Convention in 
St. Luke’s Church at night in one of those rare utterances that 
lifts life and its mission to a higher plane. The Convention for 
two days kept its work moving on this plane, and accepted the 
sermon as the motive of its entire work. The ladies of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary served breakfast and luncheon in the hall 
on the Cathedral grounds, so that the Convention’s work on Sat- 
urday should be free from diversion or division of any kind. 
The day was begun with the corporate Communion, and I find 
it difficult to separate the works from the devotions, for surely 
it wasa a a ay. The two hundred men gathered there will 
long remember it, not asa day of faith and works, but a day 
of ‘‘ operative faith.’’ The live management of business, the 
direct common-sense manner of dealing with issues, the reverent 
handling of sacred subjects, impressed all deeply. 

The entire likeness to our own—I may say the practical 
oneness of the Canadian Brotherhood with our own—in motive, 
method and life was most striking, and in the light of the great 
moving ve of the century, Christian unity, most encour- 
aying and refreshing. Surely no labor is lost, no time wasted, no 
energy misapplied which prepares the way, however feebly, to 
the great end, ‘‘ that they all may be one, even as we are.”’ 

The work, the talk, the spirit of the Convention gave constant 
evidence of faith and hope most sure that political and national 
lines and policies must be subordinated to the single mission of 
the Church. 

Let me emphasize the admirable way in which the Sunday 
afternoon mass meeting was worked up. In addition to the 
local efforts the president called upon the Convention to aid 
in this, and thus give a practical object lesson in Brother- 
hood work. No one who stood before that fine body of men in 
Association Hall could fail to feel the motives of the messengers 
who had called them together. It wasa rare audiencean inspiring 
opportunity. The ringing message from the Bishop of Kentucky 
will long sound in our ears, and the telling eloquence of Canon 
Du Moulin will, in the coming years, warn us of the dangers 
along life’s pathway. Let us not enter, except in devout con- 
templation, the closing services in the cathedral, led by Rev 
Mr. Roper. Surely it has been gond to be here, and being men 
under promise we must serve better for the privilege. 

SILas McBEE. 


Second Thoughts 


Most men who were present at the discussion on ‘* What 
constitutes a Brotherhood man?’’ were startled and almost 
alarmed at the remark made by the speaker, that a ‘‘ Brother- 
hood man need not necessarily be what the world calls ‘a 
religious man.’’’ Yet on second thoughts one sees a great 
truth at the bottom of it, although it was put in an abrupt and 
startling form. Whilst it is not possible to put too high an 
ideal before ourselves as to the degree of spirituality of life we 
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should mulividually reach, it is possible, and it is a danger 
Brotherhood men have to guard against, to put far too high a 
standard in our own minds as to what we consider our brother 
should attain to. We hear much, and rightly so, of ‘‘con- 
sistency of life.’’ But all men’s lives and temptations are not 
alike. To lead an apparently consistent life in the eyes of the 
so-called religious world is but little difficulty to some, sur- 
rounded by all that helps them, and with fewer temptations than 
some others have. To others the endeavor to lead the religious 
life may be a constant struggle, oneconstant ‘‘ intention,’’ with, 
to those looking on, but little result. The Church does not 
expect the lives of sinless saints even in those she invites to the 
Blessed Sacrament. She does expect and demand intention and 
repentance. penitence and charity. Have Brotherhood men the 
right to expect more from their fellow members than this? Yet 
& man may earnestly repent him, may be continually asking for 
guidance and help and striving day by day to do his duty to 
God and to his fellow man, and yet not be what is understood 
by the world as ‘‘ a religious man.”’ 


Notes of the Work 
New Chapters 


188. St. George’s. Newcastle, Ont. 
189. Christ Church Cathedral, Fredericton, N. B. 
190. St. George's, Montreal, Que. 


St. Pauu's CHaPTER, Woodstock, Ont., is undertaking a mis- 
sion service, and also has started a free reading room for men. 


St. Mary’s CuapTer, York County, N. B., has a men’s Bible 
class with a fuir weekly attendance, has paid an average of about 
15 visits a month, and is able to report a very marked increase 
in attendance of men at church. 


Mr. Roper, in his remarks upon ‘“‘ What to do,”’ very strongly 
recommended al) men in doubt upon the matter to study ‘* Points 
on Brotherhood Work,” for copies of which he said he was con- 
stantly asking the General Secretary. who is glad to endorse all 
that was said as to the value of this little pamphlet. 


THE Chapter in St. Thomas’s, St. Johns, Newfoundland, is 
keeping up its men in spite of great difficulties, owing principally 
to the financial distress in St. Johns. The men persevere with 
visiting both the hotels and the ships in the harbor, and have 
started a week night Bible class for young men with every pros- 
pect of success. 


A PROBATIONARY Chapter has just been formed at the mission 
chapel, St. John, N. B. It is hoped that a good Chapter will 
result. Almost every church in St. John has now a Chapter. 
The late convention for the Maritime Provinces, held there, 
‘* has stirred men upto a sense of responsibility,’’ writes a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood. 


Monpbay evening. November 11, the Brotherhood men of 
Hamilton and its vicinity met in Christ Church Cathedral 
school room to listen to two addresses upon the recent Provincial 
Convention The speakers were Rev. E. A. Irving, of Dundas, 
and T. R. Clougher, of Toronto. Mr. Irving dwelt more especially 
on the impressions received at the Convention. He laid especial 
stress upon the advantages derived from men meeting together 
for exchange of ideas, and arousing of enthusiasm, and the con- 
sequent deepening of the spiritual life. Mr. Clougher, as 
requested by the Hamilton Local Council. described the Sunday 
afternoon mass meeting, speaking of the three phases of life 
dealt with at that meeting. He then described the evening service 
in St. James’s Cathedral and the farewell meeting. concluding 
with some straight and forcible remarks on the evils of congre- 
gationalism, as shown too often in Church life and in Brother 
hood life. The lessons learned at the Convention, he said, might 
be summed up in two words. concentration and consecration; 
concentration in effort, consecration in life. 


The Boys in Canada 


Tne secretary will be glad to receive reports from any Chap- 
ters who have not sent in any notes of their work or standing 
during the month of December. 


St. Paut's CHAPTER, Woodstock, reports twenty-one mem- 
bers. meeting every fortnight. The work is done principally in 
connection with absentees and new members for Sunday school. 


St. Mark’s CHaPTer, St. John, N. B., did not do much during 
the summer. Last winter the Chapter was very useful to the 
rector in visiting poor families and looking after a small boys’ 
class. 


St. Jonn’s CHaprer, Peterborough, has twelve members, with 
an average weekly attendance-at meetings of eight, (They bring 
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boys to church and Sunday school and assist the rector in any 
work about the parish as he may direct. 


Sr. MarxK’s CHAPTER, Parkdale, Toronto, has five men who 
look after absentees from Sunday’s choir, distribute church 
notices and call upon new boys. They are studying. at the 
suggestion of the boys themselves, Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Historical 
Evidences.”’ 


St. STEPHEN’s CHAPTER, Montreal, reports seven members 
and three probationers. Since the Chapter was formed there 
has been a marked improvement amongst the boys. Their chief 
work is in connection with the Sunday school and assisting rector 
generally. Meetings are held once a fortnight. 


Sr. Cyprian’s CHapTeR, Toronto, is very practically an- 
swering the objections of those who doubted the advisability 
of forming a Boys’ Departiment. It is also solving the question 
as to the extension of the Brotherhood, as it is proposed now to 
admit the three members into the Chapter of the Brotherhood. 


ALTHOUGH the Boys’ Department makes but slow progress, 
we have reason to believe that a solid work is being done among 
the boys, and preparation made for Brotherhood work in 
senior Chapters by and by. St. Cyprian’s Chapter, Toronto, 
reports three older members about to be enrolled in the men’s 
Chapter, and the men of St. Mark’s Chapter, St. John, N. B., 
have just admitted, or are about to admit, two from the boys’ 
Chapter. Thereare some who claim that these boys would in any 
case have developed as Brotherhood men, but the fact remains 
the same, by their enrollment as members of the Boys’ Depart- 
ment, pledged to daily prayer for ‘‘the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom among boys, and to take some part in the worship and 
work of the Church, and to try each week to get other boys to 
do the same,’’ their thoughts, their prayers, their work have 
been led in such channels as would encourage them to devote 
themselves to the work of the Brotherhood proper. 


Two Missionary Books 


The New Acts of the Apostles, or Marvels of Modern Missions, 
By Arthur T. Pierson. The Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
$1.50. 


Dr. PIERSON has given usa most timely book. Theemphasis 
which the Church has recently laid upon the cause of foreign 
missions, and the ‘‘ sadly glorious ’’ events connected with the 
cause in China so fresh in our minds. have awakened an interest 
in foreign missionary work unequalled during the present cen- 
tury. To this interest ‘‘The New Acts of the Apostles ’’ very 
largely contributes. 

it be true, as we believe it to be, that the life and vigor of 
the Church may in great measure be inferred from her interest 
and activity in missions, foreign and domestic, it behooves 
Churchmen in these days, at least to inform themselves con- 
cerning the mission work of the Church at large. We doubt if 
anywhere, certainly not within the compass of one volume, will 
they find so rich and varied a store of information us in Dr. 
Pierson’s admirable book. It contains the substance of a 
series of lectures delivered in 1893 in Edinburgh. Glasgow, and 
other Scotch cities, in connection with the Duff Missionary 
Lectureship. We can hardly wonder at the enthusiasm which 
their delivery aroused. Dr. Pierson’s style is vigorous and 
picturesque, he is on fire with his topic, and his knowledge of 
the subject is probably unsurpassed. Asa result there is not a 
dull page in the book. Truly is it called a record of the marvels 
of modern missions. In his opening pages Dr. Pierson draws 
attention to the many causes which have co-operated in recent 
years to multiply opportunities for missionary activity. Begin- 
ning with Sullins missionary to the Mohammedans during the 
thirteenth century, we are introduced successively to the great 
pioneers of missions, the embodiments of God's purposes, the 
record closing with Alexander Duff, who died in 1878. No mere 
record is this; each character is a living. speaking witness. 
Part III is a ringing call to all men everywhere to embrace the 
opportunities so freely offered in these latter days. New con- 
verts and martyrs, the record of communities transformed by 
the grace of God, working through weak men and women, signs 
and wonders recalling the times of the first Pentecost, proofs 
innumerable of the manifest power of God, reveaJing special 
opportunities, bringing about results beyond the hopes of the 
most sanguine, all these facts are woven intoa record which 
makes the coldest heart burn with enthusiasm. 

The book closes with a fine review of the present conditions 
which serve as incentives to missionary activity—easy access to 
lands hitherto closed against foreign influence, the establish- 
ment of medical missions, the voices of nations but newly 
awakened crying out in their need, above all the irresistibly 
pervasive power of Christ’s Gospel. It is hard to believe that, 
with such voices calling them, men can remain heartlessly in- 
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different to the summons of God in the present opportunity, and 
the needs of men crying from the darkness and the shadow of 
death. The value of the book is enhanced by the addition of an 
admirable map showing the prevailing religions of the world 
and the progress of evangelization. 


The Cross in the Land of the Trident. By Harlan P. Beach, 
Educational Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. Fleming H. Revell Company: New York, 
Chicago and Toronto. 50 cents. 

THE Nea in which we live is one of great missionary activity 
(in all Christian bodies except our own) and creates a demand 
for books of various kinds upon the different missionary fields. 
The one before us is an effort to meet the call for information 
concerning India. As the author tells us in his preface: ‘‘ This 
little book is Pomenly intended for missionary study classes, yet 
it is hoped that it will be of value also to other readers. Only a. 
few topics are discussed, but they are such as most vitally con- 
cern India, considered from 8 missionary point of view.”’ 

We believe that the book quite fulfils its mission. It satisfies 
the ‘‘ hunger for information ’’ of which Bishop Barker speaks, 
and gives very briefly such an account of the land as one would 
be apt to desire in beginning to study the development of 
Christian life there. Here we find, in conveniently arranged 
paragraphs, a description of the land itself and its effect upon 
the inhabitants; an account of the products, the climate and the 

ple—the last considered both socially and religiously; a brief 

istory of India, divided into periods; a history of the Christian 
missionary work that has been done there; anda chapter devoted 
to the ‘‘ present phases of missionary work.’’ In short, all that 
would occur toa beginner as being desirable for a foundation 
for future study. The numerous references to articles and 
books on the subject of each chapter will be found useful, and 
four statistical tables add interesting information. 

The book is written in an interesting manner, and is easy 
reading. The statement (on page 44) that ‘‘ Under the head of 
Christians are included both Catholics and Protestants ’’ reads 
rather curiously at first sight, and might, perhaps, be misunder- 
stood if one did not know the position of the author. The 
assertion (on page 85) that the hope of India lies largely in the 
young men. and that ‘‘ there are three-fourths as many of them 
as there are inhabitants in the United States,’’ should be of 
interest to Brotherhood men, especially as it pant a follows 
an assertion that ‘‘the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor and the Epworth League are rapidly spreading.’ It 
makes one yearn for an aggressive policy of extension of the 
Brotherhood, especially to the Church of England, so that she 
may carry it to her missions in India, which, we are told, num- 
a a members—"‘ the largest Protestant enrollment’’ in 

e land. 

The last chapter, ‘‘ India’s Appeal to American Students,’* 
weakens the book, for the former chapters are just such an 
appeal, anda much stronger one than that conveyed in the 
apologetic tone of this chapter. A few maps would be of great 
assistance, and would enhance the usefulness of the book. The 
arrangement into paragraphs will be found convenient for refer- 
ence after one has once read the book through. 

GOUVERNEUR FRANK MOSHER. 


Reading Notes 


THE Churchman of November 9 contained the opening chap- 
ters of a strong story. entitled ‘‘Candace,’’ by Katharine 
Pearson Woods, the author of ‘‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker. ”’ 


In addition to its regular and always useful departments, the 
November Review of Reviews contains an interesting illustrated 
article upon the recent General Convention, under the title, 
‘* Episcopacy’s Sojourn in Minneapolis.’’ 


A CHURCHMAN may be pardoned a touch of honest pride when 
he sees in Mr. Cortissoz’s article, in the November Scribner, on 
“The Landmarks of Manhattan,”’ the illustration of the group 
of noble buildings which will one day crown the heights of 
Morningside Park. The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, and the various halls of Columbia College will 
form a picture probably unequaled anywhere in the world. 
They will be an age-long witness to men of the Church’s wor- 
ship. her works of mercy, and her sound learning. 


PROFESSOR SLOANE'S ‘‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ in the 
Century, continues to deserve the high praise given the first 
chapters. There are few who can afford not to read this latest 
and best biography of the ‘‘ Little Corporal.’’ The illustrations 
are numerous and useful. The November number, which by 
the way is also the twentieth anniversary number, contains the 
opening chapters of ‘‘ Sir George Tressady,” a new and power- 
ful story by Mrs. Humpbry Ward. This, with the Napoleon 
pavers: will be the strong serial feature of the Century's next 
volume. 
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A Goop many troublesome Sunday school questions would 
be solved for both superintendents and teachers if they availed 
themselves of the help of such a practical monthly as The 
Superintendent and Teacher. It is exclusively a journal of 
Sunday school methods. Sample copies may be obtained from 
the publishers, W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston, Mass. 


A NOVEL and useful idea has been embodied by Mr. Thomas 
Rand in a ‘‘ History of the Presidents and Information about 
the United States.” The volume is small enough to slip into 
one’s vest pocket, contains a portrait of each president, with a 
brief biographical sketch and the principal features of each 
administration. It also contains many statistics about the popu- 
lation and wealth ot the country. The publishers are A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York. The same firm will shortly, pub- 
lish Rev. R. P. Ashe’s ‘‘ Chronicles of Uganda,’’ a faithful and 
impartial account of the stirring events which have taken place 
in that important section of Africa, during the past few years. 
Mr. Ashe, as one of the missionaries of the Church Missionary 
‘Society, has been an eye witness of many of these events. 


Some holiday beoks that will be particularly acceptable to 
the boys are How Tommy Saved the Barn, by Mr. James Otis. 
who is doubtless already well known to many of the members 
of the Boys’ Department, through his stories in Sf. Nicholus and 
other young people's periodicals (T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston 
-and New York). Commander Charles N. Robinson, of the Royal 
Navy,and John Leyland tell a stirring tale of the sea fights 
between the English and the Dutch, under the title of For the 
Honor of the Flag (Macmillan & Co., New York). Another 
rousing sea tale is The Last of the Vikings, by Capt. Charles 
Young. Besides being a book that will respond toa love of 
adventure it gives a fairly accurate historical account of the 
brave old sea kings of a thousand years ago (Macmillan & Co.). 
No doubt thousands of boys who are thoroughly familiar with 
the records of Robinson Crusoe will gladly welcome M. de 
Bréhat’s Jean Belin, the French Robinson Crusoe. Like his 
English predecessor the French Crusoe gives ample demonstra- 
tion of his fertility in making the best out of trying circum- 
‘stances (Lee & Shepard, Boston). 


PERIODICAL literature was never more reasonable than it is 
_at present. Reduction in price seems to be the order of the day. 
Littell’s Living Age proposes to keep in touch with this modern 
movement, as it has with all advance in the past, by reducing 
its price from $38 to $6 per year. This famous weekly offers the 
best concentration of choice periodical literature in this country. 
It brings together between its covers the current productions of 
the most noted writers, the best scholars and most profound 
thinkers of the world. Its readers are therefore suved the time 
and trouble of laboriously going through the large number of 
magazines and reviews published. They will find the best of all 
foreign articles condensed and printed in the Liring Age. The 
essential features which have characterized the mayazine in the 
ast will be preserved in the future; the various departments of 
iterary criticism, biography and political information, fiction 
and poetry will be ably conducted. There is no American pub- 
lication which for the same amount of money gives a larger 
quantity or better quality of reading matter than does the 
Living Age. Littell & Co., Boston, Mass., are the publishers. 


THE holiday publications of the F. H. Stokes Co.. New York, 
_are quite ona par with the high standard set by that house in 
previous years. Foremost in the list is Sir Walter Besant’s 
sympathetic description of the beauties of Westminster. The 
papers which he has gathered in this book under the title of 

Westminster give, not only a pleasing picture of that section 
of London, with its streets and people, but portray also the life 
of the Abbey, with its services, and recall to memory the van- 
ished palaces of Westminster and Whitehall. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated with engravings, and pen and ink sketches, 
of plans of buildings. old prints and objects of interest. A tasty 
illustrated edition of The Lady of the Lake should make an 
acceptable holiday gift. Mr. Kenyon West deserves the heartiest 
thanks for the good work he has done in presenting in one volume 
a selection of the best poems of Zhe Laureates of England, 
from Ben Jonson to Alfred Tennyson. With this book at hand 
the hnrricd reader has within easy reach most of the hest poetry 
England has produced. The book is illustrated with half-tone 
portraits of the laureates and subjects connected with their 
poems. Year books are many and varied. One of the best we have 
seen this year is that arranged by Mrs. Derose. A Daily Staff 
contains not only helpful Bible readings, but selections from the 
works of many men and women who have bravely spoken a 
message of righteousness to their generation. Among those who 
are represented are Dean Stanley, Ruskin, John Addington 
Symonds, George Eliot, Cardinal Newman, Canon Farrar, Dr. 
Pusey and our own Bishop Hall. In lighter vein are the handy 
volumes of the Bijou and Twentieth Century series, which are 
just the right size to slip into traveling bag or overcoat pocket. 
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They will lighten the tediousness of many a tiresome journey. 
Among the titles are Sinners Twain, The Red Spell, Bohemia In- 
vaded. 


Ir was Bishop Brooks who said that ‘‘ since the noblest life 
on earth is always human life, the literature which deals with 
human life must always be the noblest literature.’’ Mrs. Sarah 
Knowles Bolton has evidently been guided largely by this truth 
in giving to boys and girls and to men and women of America 
the brief, yet trustworthy, biographies of famous men and 
women. Her last volume, Famous Leaders Among Women, 
should stimulate men and women alike to take that view of life 
expressed by the Princess Alice of England, when she said: 
** Life is meant for work. not for pleasure.’’ Among the famous 
leaders Mrs. Bolton writes of are Catharine Booth, of the Salva- 
tion Army, Catharine II. of Russia, Madame Maintenon, Lady 
Henry Somerset, Julia Ward Howe and Queen Victoria (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., Boston and New York). From the same pub- 
lishers comes aleo a volume of delightful personal recollections 
by Mary B. Clafflin, who under the title Under the Old Elms 
tells of the visits to her home of friends of her father, at one 
time Governor of Massachusetts, among whom are included 
such typical Americans as Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, 
Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Count Toxstor’s Master and Man, which has recently been 
translated into English, is also among the new publications of 
this firm, and will repay careful reading. Dear Little Mar- 
chioness ig thestory of a child’s faith and love, manifested 
during the yellow fever epidemic which visited the city of 
Memphis in 1878. Bishop Gailor, who writes the introduction, 
says, ‘It will appeal to those who in passing through dark 
waters have found their help and blessing in the unquestioning 
trust of childhood.’’ Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., selections from 
whose writings are familiar to many possessors of Birthday or 
Year Books, has recently brought together some of his hitherto 
unpublished writings in a manual which bears the title. Dr. 
Miller’s Year Bovk. It should find ready acceptance at the 
hands of those who know his wisdom and strong spiritual life 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.). 


Magazine Articles You Should Read 


‘‘The Armenian Question."’ By James Bryce. Century, No- 


vember. 
Ey A. G. Haygood. Methodist 


‘“*The Negro Problem.” 
Review, November. 4 
‘‘ Taking the New York Police Out of Politics.*’ By Theodore 


Roosevelt. Cosmopolitan, November. 

*‘Some Problems of the Age.’’ By Dean Farrar. North 
American Review, October. 

‘‘ The Saloon and the Sabbath.’’ By F. C. Iglehart. Same. 


‘Landmarks of Manhattan.’’ By Royal Cortissoz. Scribner, 
November. 

‘*Contributions of the United States Government to Social 
Science."’ By Carroll D. Wright. American Journal of Soci- 
ology. November. ; 

i ** Private Business isa Public Trust.’’ By Albion W. Small. 
ame. 


I ao at what I am about as if there were nothing else in the 
world for the time baing. That's the secret of all hardworking 
men. But mostof them can’t carry it into their amusements. 
Luckily for me I can stop from all work at short notice, and 
turn head over heels in the sight of all creation, andsay: “I 
won’t be good or bad, or wise, or anything, till 2 o'clock to- 
morrow.”—Charles Kingsley. : 


BE SURE that every one of you has his place and vocation on 
this earth, and that it rests with himself to find it. Do not 
believe those who tuo lightly say nothing succeeds like success. 
Effort, honest, manful, humble effort, succeeds by its reflected 
action, especially in youth, better than success, which, inderd, 
too easily and too early gained, not seldom serves, like winning 
the first throw of the dice, to blind and stupefy. Get know]- 
edge—all you can. Be thorough in all you do, and remember 
that though ignorance often may be innocent, pretension is always 
despicable. But you, like men, be strong and exercise your 
strength. Work onwards and work upwards; and may the 
blessing of the Most High soothe your cares, clear your vision, 
and crown your labors with reward.— William Ewart Gladstone. 


‘« PREACH all the sermons you can ; talk all the morality you 
choose ; teach temperance as zealously as you please; but until 
men, women and children have homes of their own there will be 


vice, immorality. drunkenness, prostitution, pauperism and 
crime. 
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+ A Short Sermon on Missions 


Just after the second battle of Bull Run the telegraph lines 
were down and the people were in a fever of anxiety to hear the 
news. At length a letter, addressed in Stonewall Jackson’s 
handwriting, arrived at the post office of Lexington, Va., his home, 
for the local Presbyterian clergyman. Al] were impatient to 
have it read, so they might hear how the battle had gone. The 
letter read as follows: ** Dear Pastor—I remember this is the day 
for the collection for foreign missions; enclosed please find my 
check.—T. J. Jackson.”’ 


A Plan of Work for Busy Men 
BY EUGENE M. CAMP 


“It is all very well to discuss what to do, and how to do it, 
but I find,’’ say not a few Brotherhood men, ‘‘ that the problem 
isn’t ‘ what’ and ‘ how,’ but ‘when.’ I ama busy man, I work 
hard all day, and at night I can’t go here, there and everywhere. 
And even if I could, my wife wouldn’t let me, so what can Ido‘ ’”’ 

You can do this, if you have the will, which is so much often 
more wanting than the way: 

Have printed some paper and envelopes. Put on them your 
Chapter name, the red cross of St. Andrew and your own home 
address—e:pecially your own homeaddress. Using this station- 
ery, and doing your writing at home in the evening, apply to 
other Brotherhood men, to rectors, to Sunday school teachers, 
for names of young men whom they are trying to influence. If 
you live in New York, ask Chapter directors and rectors through- 
out the South, West and East, for names and New York addresses 
of young men who have left their homes in smaller towns and 
come to the wilderness—this wilderness of people. If you live 
in Boston. Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Louisville. ask the 
same question of the same persons in tributary towns. You can 
get addresses of Chapter directors from the Brotherhood office, 
and the names of rectors from the Church Almanac. You will 
find that the mission of your stationery will not ba in vain. 
A very little effort on your part, and that effort wholly put 
forth at home, will bring you names in as great number as you 
can desire. 

When you get the names, write to the owners of them. The 
Cross of St. Andrew on your stationery is sufficient letter of 
introduction. What shall you write to them? Well, you won’t 
write a sermon to them; you won’t preach to them on paper. 
If you lived (%) in a boarding house ina great city and had 
about you constant reminders, in the way of contrast, of the 
home you had quitted, what would you most wish to have 
written you? Why, an invitation to a home, a real home, to 
spend an evening. 

So you write that invitation. Will it be accepted? Try it 
and see. If youdo something for a man—an unsolicited favor 
—he appreciates the courtesy little. Butif you ask him to do 
something for you—come to see you for instance—he appreci- 
ates the favor much more. 

Not all whom you ask will come. Hence, to get fifty-two in 
a year, ask two hundred. It isa mere matter of mathematics 
and postage. Time is no element, because you write the letters 
at home, in the evening. your wife by your side. 

And when those whom you invite come, show them, not the 
frigid edge, but the warm heart of a Christian home. That's 
what the dwellers in boarding houses long for—home. That’s 
where distant fathers, mothers, rectors, want these friends of 
theirs to be—the guests of 8 Brotherhood man, their friend, in 
a Christian home. If youdoubt it ask them with your stationery, 
and you will get a response that will make you feel that life is 
worth writing letters—on evenings when you can't go out. 

Of course you won't hold a religious service when vour visitor 
arrives. The church building is the place for public worship. 
You get acquainted with the man—friend to friend. And when 
he goes, you ask him, not in words alone, but in a handshake 
that telegraphs the invitation from your beart to his.—to come 
again. Then, within a week or two, and whether he comes 
again or not, you formally invite him fora certain evening. 
Maybe you can write him that another man. engaged in his line 
of business, is to be present to meet him. Or possibly you can 
inform him that a friend is to show you some rare literary 
curiosities, and you want him to come and enjoy them with you. 
Or perhaps that wife, who won't let you go out evenings, 
has provided ‘‘ welsh rarebit’’ for four, and won't he be one 
of said four. 

After a young man has been to see you three or four times, 
and has come to look upon you as his friend, invite him to 
attend church somewhere. Don't ask him to go with you as if 
he were a child. ‘A pew, located in such and such aisle, if 
you are burdened with such a possession as a family pew, is 
yours whenever you wish it. Walk right in, past all 
the vergers, and take your seat ’’-—not in the strangers’ pew, but 
in his own pew. It is your pew, but you can make him 
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feel at home in your pew as you did in your parlor—at home in 
God's house. I repeat it—at home, this strapger in a strange 
city—at home in God’s house ! 

Is not here a plan of work for a busy man? Can you not do 
this work. and yet lose not a minute of that busy day, or one 
single evening from that exacting wife in the whole year? I 
submit that this plan of work furnishes to busy men the way. 
How about the will? Have you got it ? 


A Reading-Room in New Or'cans 
BY JAMES H. DILLARD 


TRUSTING, With the Editor, that any activity in ‘‘ brotherhood ”’ 
work, though it be, not in the name of our larger organization, 
will be of interest to the readers of ST. ANDREW’s Cross, I gladly 
comply with the request to tell something of the reading room 
started about two years ago by the *‘ Associated Brotherhoods ” 
of New Orleans. There is really not much totell. We value the 
very little that has been done. not so much for what has hitherto 
been accomplished as for its promire. 

Each church in New Orleans has some organization of young 
men, varying in size from sixty members to five. Nearly 
two years ago they formed an association for the purpose of 
bringing the members together four or five times a year to 
compare notes, hear addresses and plan for the common doing 
of any work for the good of the Church and the community. Two 
of the nine organizations that united to form the association 
belonged to the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

A free reading room ina poor section of the city was natu- 
rally suggested as a much-needed work. A house used for the 
diocesan kindergarten gave thefree use of aroom. The room was 
up one flight of stairs, and the stairs were towards the rear. In 
this room the attendance varied from eight to fifteen each even- 
ing. After a few months the school was moved a few blocks 
down the same street, and we were given a long down-stairs 
room opening. like a store, immediately on thestreet. The room 
was used during the day for classes, and the benches had to be 
piled aside every evening, so that it always looked disordered 
and was not so inviting in appearance as the former room had 
been. In spite of this the attendance here was rarely below 
twenty, and averaged about twenty-five. After several weeks 
in this room we were moved up stairs into a room that might be 
used exclusively as a reading-room. Although the room was 
better, the attendance fell off at once. averaging not more than 
ten. We have since moved down again into the street-room, and 
the attendance has again increased to an average of twenty or 
more. In spite of frequent moving and of our uninviting quar- 
ters the aggregate attendance during the year ending June 1 was 
nearly six thousand. 

When we began the duty of opening the room the supervising 
was assigned to the parishes in turn, each sending two men on 
its appointed evening. This plan proved to be impracticable. The 
room was hard to reach, and some of the men lived miles away. 
Occasionally an evening would pass with no one in attendance. 
We fortunately found an excellent workingman who undertook 
to attend and supervise every evening for ten dollars a month. 
We have constantly urged all the members of the brotherhoods 
to pay occasional visits to the rcom, and some do their duty in 
this respect very faithfully. The immediate responsibility rests 
open an executive committee of one representative from each 
parish. 

We permit smoking, but have not provided for games nor 
offered for sale coffee or any kind of refreshment. For the sake 
of quiet and good order it was found necessary to exclude boys 
under fifteen. As to reading matter we have not solicited second- 
hand periodicals ; nearly all of our magazines and papers 
are subscribed for direct. The support of the room has 
come from three sources, All the membersof the several parish 
brotherhoods are assessed fifty cents a year. Several of them 
did not agree to this, but promised to give what they could 
after attending to their parish needs, Outside of the members 
of the brotherhoods we have thirty subscribers who promise fifty 
cents a month. Besides this we have had occasional gifts of 
subscriptions to magazines. At the meeting in June it was found 
that we had not enough money to go through the summer and 
the six Chapters represented pledged themselves to hand in ten 
doNars each by the first of July. 

We hope during the winter to increase the number of suhscribers, 
to get a room or rooms of our own and to introduce as a part of 
the work simple lectures and perhaps regular classes. So far 
Ithink that the best result of the reading-room has been upon 
ourselves in letting us see and know and sympathize with con- 
cia of life that some of us would otherwise not so much as 

ear of. 


‘ 


THE thing which more than all else defeats the Kingdom of 
God is men’s secret disbelief in the power of goodness.—The 
Kingdom 
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Parables and Miracles of Our Lord 


NOTES FOR BIBLE CLASSES ON TOPICS SET FORTH BY THE JOINT DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 


By THE REVEREND JoHN Henry Hopkins 


Third Sunday in Advent, December 15, 1895 
‘“‘ Service” 
St. Matthew 25: 14-30, Text: Verse 23 


Last Sunday we faced the danger of ashallow faith and un- 
steadiness of purpose (St. Luke 14: 30; 9: 62); to-day we consider 
the danger of sloth or indifference, one of the ‘‘ seven deadly sins ’’ 
(II. Thess. 3:10) and of fear (vy. 25 and Rev. 21: 8). e are 
commanded to work (Fourth Commandment) because God works 
(St. John 5: 17). A glance at the incessant (St. John 9: 4) and 
exhausting (St. John 4: 6) labors of Our Lord's ministry will 
help us to appreciate the dignity and glory of a busy life. Were 
there ever three such overwhelmingly busy years in any earthly 
life? Again, this parable has its counterpart in that of the Pounds 
(St. Luke 19: 12-27). Hypercriticism has sometimes tried to 
identify these two, but the attempt is gratuitous, and hopelessly 
confusing, and overlooks their real differences. It is plain that 
the same opportunities (‘‘ pounds,’’ St. Luke 19: 13) are offered 
to all men,—e. g., birth and life. Holy Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion—and that men use them with varying fidelity. It isalso 
plain that different ‘‘ talents ’ (our general usage of this word as 
meaning intellectual endowments comes from this parable) are 
bestowed upon different persons, in varying degrees, while equal 
diligence brings equal blessings. In v. 15 (‘‘to every man ac 
cording to his several ability ”) we find a basis upon which to 
keep the Tenth Commandment. It calls to mind a mighty promise 
(Deut. 33: 25); also a source of consolation (I Cor. 12: 4-7). In 
v. 16 we have a glimpse into the possibilities of character building. 
We are to double our original talent. This answers the non- 
church-goer whom our Brotherhood visitors so often meet, who 
claims to be ‘‘as good now as many church members ''—though 
he be not even baptized. Note the same proportion of gain (vv. 
16 and 17) in the careers of the first two servants. Compare the 
same blessing and the same proportion of reward (vv. 20-22). 
In this parable (v. 19, ‘‘a long time ’’), as in the last one (v. 86. 
‘‘midnight’’), there is a suggestion that the second Advent 
would not come soon, The reckoning (v. 19) is that solemn 
event (Rom. 14:10; II. Cor. 5:10) which none can escape. 
Daniel Webster is said once to have declared that the thought of 
his ‘‘ personal accountability to God ’’ was the most important 
thought of his life. Note (vv. 21, 23) that the reward of faithful 
service is more Speers for work. Does not this soften our 
grief when some busy and useful life is suddenly cut short by 
death ? Perhaps I. Peter 3: 19 may help us to understand such 
apparent losses (compare Tennyson’s ‘‘ Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington ’’). 

To go back, we have, in v. 18, the ideal and type of every lazy 
man and every wasted opportunity. Self-examination may be 
well spent here. What of our unused talents? How about the 
singers in our parishes and Chapters who never join a choir, or 
the intelligent men who never have taught in Bible class or 
Sunday school? Or the affable man who never serves on the 
Visiting Committee? A very familiar strain runs through v. 24. 
“Was there ever a ‘‘ ne'er-do-well ’? who didn’t whine about tbe 
unusual difficulties of his hard lot ? There is an apt verb, ‘‘ It is 
a poor workman who quarrels with his tools.’”’ This verse shows 
what pitiable weakness awaits him who breaks the Fourth and 
Tenth Commandments. It leads up to the unenterprising fear 
(v. 25) produced by such a course. 

Note the calm benignity of the reply (v. 26) which quotes the 
very words of insult and complaint without stooping to deny 
their imputation. It suggests the amazing condescension of our 
Lord in the face of diatribe and calumny (St. John 38: 48-49; 
52-59. Also see IL St. Peter 2:23). Note also (v. 26) what the 
parable says about laziness, “‘ wicked and slothful."" The law of 
use and the law of rust are laid down m v. 29. 

Note here how carefully the freedom of the will is guarded. 
God gives us the choice of ‘‘ having,”’ 7.e., willing and working, 
with the sure reward of increase. He also allows us to choose 
the ‘‘ not having,” 7. e., shiftlessness and waste, with the inevi- 
table result of deterioration and decay. The eyeless fish in the 
Mammoth Cave are a familiar illustration. Here is a depth of 
meaning in the word ‘‘.unprofitable ’’ (v. 30). God’s plans expect 
some permanent profit for society from every life. Here is 
where a man’s choice of a calling. in any walk of life, is a 
religious question at bottom. Contrast it with the infidel and self- 
centered ambition of merely making a name, or a position, or 
perhaps a fortune for one’s self. The terrible warning of the 
outer darkness (v. 80) leaves us face to face with the awful 
results of trifling here with our God-planned destiny. 


Fourth Sunday in Advent, December 22, 1895 


“Judgment” 


Sr, Matthew 25: 8146. Text: Verse 45 


THESE are ‘‘ the most fearful words in Holy Writ '? (Sadler). 
These are by no means the only words from Christ about 
the Judgment. See St. Matt. 12: 36, where Judgment is 
declared to depend upon what we say as well as upon 
what we do (St. John 5: 28 29), and upon how we believe 
(St. John 6: 39-40) and upon our religious character (St. John 6: 
44), and finally upon our communicant life (St. John 6:54). Note 
the regular progression of thought, privilege and duty in these 
last four verses, rallying four times around the sublime promise, 
‘IT will raise him up at the last day.” Imagine the frightful 
experience of having forfeited the blessings of this promise, and 
of being raised up by some dread command which is not His 
voice of kingly love. (See again St. John 5: 28.) All shall come 
forth. No ‘annihilation ’’ here. 

In to-day’s lesson, as in many of the parables, one thought or 
truth alone is pressed home. The other truths about the Judg- 
ment, mentioned above, should not be forgotten simply because 
they are not included in this particular passage. 

V. 31. This verse conjoins the Judgment with the second 
Advent. The human race is a unit in the thought of God. Its 
myriad lives are yet one corporate life, and judgment will be 
pronounced upon all at once. Contrast this with the popular 
errors which teach that one by one we enter heaven, as one by 
one we vanish from earth. The life of heaven will not come 
till after the Judgment Day. The life of ‘‘ the intermediate state ’” 
must intervene, which is the *‘ hell,’’ or ‘‘ hades,"’ or ‘‘ place of 
the departed ’’ mentioned in the Apostles’ Creed. 

V. 32, *‘ All nations.’”? All mankind, Christians and heathens 
as well. V 84. This is one of the clearest claims of kingship 
put forth by our Lord. (See Rev. 19:16.) What can we do to 
make men believe now that Jesus Christ is to-day the King of 
this whole world, its business, politics, society, all there is to 
it and of it? 

Vv. 35-36. These are the positively necessary objects of the 
world’s work. Query :—In calling them ‘‘ deeds of charity (which 
this passage does not call them) instead of ‘‘ deeds of daily 
business,’’ do we not miss their deepest import ? Charity occupies 
our leisure time, and for most of us, our spare cash. These: 
voices seem to say, on the contrary, that the whole circumference 
of our business and commerce should center around these neces- 
sary deeds, —first the relief and finally the abolition of what we 
call poverty, sickness, loneliness and lawlessness. Contrast the 
world’s object in business with these plain and terrible verses from 
Christ. The world says that we market our groceries and dry 
goods and run our hotels and practice medicine and law in order 
to make something out of it for ourselves! Does not Christ. 
teach us here that the question of dividends and profit and loss 
accounts is of such secondary import that it isn’t even fit to be 
mentioned at the Day of Judgment,—whereas the principle that 
God has planned our social order for the uplifting of the poor- 
rather than for the sole advantage of the rich, would seem to 
underlie these verses? In our day these words must mean that. 
he who is “ strictly business,’’ who never helps in what we prob- 
ably call ‘* charitable work,”’ relief work, temperance work, hos-~ 
pitals, jail work, prison reform and all the rest, is surely laying: 
up a doom whose woes are indescribable. But is there not a 
deeper meaning than even this, which bears on the whole ques- 
tion of Christian economics? A personal point may come in 
here. What is mv fundamental object in my daily business ?: 
Simply to please the firm, or the company, to draw the salary, 
to secure advancement? Or is it to do all I can, in Christ's 
Name, to supply society with its necessaries and comforts ? 
Vv. 37-40 are at once brimful of blessing and of warning. 

The other half of the picture (vv. 41-45) is too awful to be. 
trifled with, or explained away. God never crushes the human 
will; never will He force men to be good. The whole question. 
of *‘ eternal punishment ”’ is far too often discussed in the light. 
of the gambling instinct. We are far too anxious that the men 
whom we never try to bring to Christ will ‘have another: 
chance.’’ They who fritter away their day of grace are far too. 
eager to stake their all on ‘' probation after death.’ It may be 
speculative philanthropy, but it is very often laziness or indiffer- 
ence which bids us water down these tremendous verses. For 
the earnest Christian they but call to mind the motive power of 
St. Paul’s trenchant words (Ephes. 5: 16; I. Cor: 7: 29a). 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


First Sunday after Christmas, December 29, 1895 


“The Miracle of the Incarnation” 


St. Matthew 1: 18-25. Text: St. Luke 2:11 

Wuat isa miracle? One of the best definitions says, ‘ Spirit 
acting upon matter, at will.’’ (See MacColl’s ‘‘ Christianity in 
Relation to Science and Morals,’ p. 107, 198 to 201.) It is right 
for us to reason from man to God (Gen. 1:27). Our wills certainly 
act upon matter (our nerves and muscles). We may therefore 
expect to find somewhat similar action from the Supreme Will, 
that is, from God. The Bible has these words, ** wonders,” 
‘“‘mighty works,” “signs,” all translated by the one word, 
“miracles,” in our authorized version. The ‘“ wonder ”’ is, after 
all, only to be expected in studying the acts of Will. There 
is a radical difference betweena Will anda machine. A machine, 
when understood, surprises us into wonder only when it is out of 
order. But is it not almost a wonder that any one can expect 
Will power to act merely asa machine? The ‘mighty works” 
(our Lord’s favorite term for miracles, St. John 4: 34; 10: 25; 
14: 11, et al) show that the miraculous is an unknown part of 
God’s orderly action. The supernatural is the natural when we 
look at the universe from the standpoint of God, that is, through 
the eyes of Christ. The ‘‘sigus”’ point us away from our limited 
horizon far up into the zenith of God's InfiniteWisdom and Will. 

We find direct traces of the miraculous in the history of 
creation (compare St. John 17: 5 with St. John 1:3). We have 
‘four beginnings of four kingdoms in regular ascension, viz. : 
matter, vegetation, animality, self-conscious mind,” or, in simpler 
language, rocks, plants, animals, man. ‘‘All are mysterious; 
each is miraculous to that which is beneath it. The organization 
and analogy to life of the vegetable is miraculous to the rock; 
the very insect is miraculous tothe vegetable; man is miraculous 
to the animal: and Jesus CuristT is miraculous to man.”? (The 
Bishop of Derry, ‘‘ Primary Convictions,” p. 69.) We have the 
recorded promise of this final miracle of miracles (St. Luke 1:35). 

The Incarnation is the necessary complement of creation once 
begun. The Son (Word) of God was the active agent in the 
original creation (Heb. 1: 2), and, at least, we believe, at all those 
critical junctures between the ‘‘ Kingdoms ” (see above). We 
expect, then, that ‘‘ when the fulness of the time was come” 
Gal. 4: 4) He should establish the last and crowning Kingdom, 
‘‘The Kingdom of God.’’ Into the last but one. the rational 
Kingdom, we are admitted by our natural birth, ‘‘ the flesh ”’ 
(St. John 3:6) Into the last and highest, ‘It is not possible 
for one to enter except he be born again, from above, of water 
and the Spirit '’ (St. John 3: 3-5. Also the Collect for Christmas 
Day and the prologue to adult baptismal service). 

These are some of the thoughts which have led many theolog- 
ians to the opinion that ‘‘ the Word would have become Flesh ”’ 
(St. John 1: 14) even if there had been no sin to be taken away. 
The thought is practical only as a most compelling evidence for 
the necessary truth of The Incarnation, that God, the Creator, 
and man, the microcosm (‘‘the universe in small ’’) should be 
forever united in the Divine Person of the Creative Word of God. 
See Jacob’s prophetic dream (Gen. 28:12) and our Lord’s 
interpretation (St. John 1:51). The ‘‘ladder”’ is first the 
Son Incarnate, and then the Church, the “extension of the 
Incarnation’ (Gal. 3:27) and the ‘ Body of Christ’? (Ephes. 
1: 22-23). and therefore a Divine Organism (Col. 2:9). 

But before man can be united with God, through Christ, he 
must be rid of sin. Therefore The Incarnate Word is named 
JESUS, V. 21 (margin ‘‘Saviour”’). Before an unbaptized adult 
can be ‘‘ regenerate ’’ (Christmas collect) or born from above of 
water and the Spirit (St. John 3:5) he must repent (Acts 2: 388. 
Also, Church Catechism). In a sinless world how could the In- 
carnate Life have met the Cross? But in this world He is 
prophesied (Isa.. 53) as the Sufferer, and named (v. 21, and St. 
Luke 2: 11) the Saviour. Before we can ‘‘ know Him " we must 
“know Him crucified ’’ (I. Cor. 2:2). We must kneel before 
the Cross in confession before we are ever intellectually fit to 
adore Him, or spiritually fit for His indwelling. (See the struc- 
ture of the Holy Communion service. ) 

We saw above that Christ must be both Son of God and Son of 
Man, as He Himself declares (St. John 10:36 and St. John 1:51), 
from what Bishop Westcott calls ‘‘ The Gospel of Creation.”’ In 
the face of sin we see again. from the Gospel of Redemption, 
that to redeem us it must be that He is ‘ begotten of the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary ”’ (Nicene Creed. following St. Maté. 
1: 18-20 and 24:25). The hereditary entail of original sin must 
have been cut off by a new creation from God (a miracle, St. 
John 8: 23-24), or else there is no sinless life in history (Rom. 
3:23). He is sinless (St. John 8: 46, I. St. Pet. 2:22) and there 
fore the only source of our salvation (Acts 4: 12). 

Christmas-tide points to Ascension and to Pentecost. Other- 
wise we would have to mourn over the fleeting evanescence of 
His distant purity as of some lightning flash at midnight long 
ago. But with Ascension, Pentecost and the Sacraments in mind, 
it is the Living Christ, our Indwelling Saviour and our God, 
whom we adore and obey. 


95 
Second Sunday after Christmas, January 5, 1896 
“Signs of the Messiah” 
St. Matthew 20: 25-34. Text: Isaiah 35:5 
Ovr Lord is the Light of the World (St. John 8: 12). Not in 


His Divine Person the original source of this light (St. John 
5: 19), for that is a distinguishing attribute of the Father. Our 
Lord is ‘Light of (the Greek says ‘‘out of” or ‘‘from”’) 
Light ’’ (Nicene Creed). Compare this way of explaining the 
eternal relationship of the Father and the Son with that suggested 
by calling Christ's Divine Personality ‘‘ The Word : (St. John 
1:1). Thoughts underlie words, yet we cannot divorce intelligible 
words from thought. So the phenomenon of light must include 
the ray, ‘‘ light out of light.”’ 

These are two lines of thought which converge upon the utter 
absurdity of what is commonly called the Unitarian theory of 
God, Our Lord has warned us against any attempt to think of 
the Divinity of the Father without the Divinity of the Son (St. 
Matt. 11: 27). Epiphany means the “shining forth.” Epiphany 
follows Christmas-tide because when once the Light has come 
into the world (St. John 3: 19) the shining forth immediately 
begins. See how the beautiful Christmas-tide “‘ lights ’’ blend 
with this truth (St. Matt. 2:2; St. Luke 2:9). Fittingly, then, 
do we turn to-day from the Miracle of the Shining Light (Isa. 
60:1; Mal. 4:2; St. Luke 1: 78) to the miracle of sight restored. 
We will take up the lesson at verse 29. We have three accounts 
of this miracle (see St. Mark 10: 46 52 and St. Luke 18: 35.43) 
which seem naturally at odds on the surface, but Bengel, quoted 
by Trench, shows that a harmony is perfectly possible. Perhaps 
the reason that these acounts of a miracle of sight restored are 
allowed to puzzle us at first sight is to teach us always to look 
far beneath the surface with the eyes of Faith. St. Matthew 
says there were two blind men: SS. Mark and Luke, but one. 
Again, St. Luke says the miracle was wrought while our Lord 
approached Jericho; the other accounts say while he was leaving 
the city. Bengel and Trench agree that one man cried to the 
Master as He approached. but that he was not healed until next 
day, as the Lord left Jericho, but that, in the meantime, the two 
blind men had joined each other, and both were healed when they 
both, or when the second one only, cried to Him as He left the 
city on the morrow. ‘St. Matthew then, as is not uncommon 
with all historians, gives a complete effect by relating the whole 
of the event where he first introduces it, rather than by cutting 
it in two merely to preserve a more painful accuracy."’ (Trench). 

The meaning hidden in the perplexity of the accounts is that 
a hasty, superficial reading cannot satisfy (Isa. 28:16). A large 

roportion of our doubts and perplexities comes from the shal- 
Townoes of our thoughts. We don’t look deeply enough into the 
“‘mystery of godliness’’ (I. Tim. 3:16). . 

This is why doubt is often flippant, but Faith, never. How 
many ‘arguments about religion’? at our clubs, boarding 
houses, etc., are pitiably shallow in both the premises and 
reasonings ! Point them to to-day’s puzzling record of a miracle 
of blindness cured. ’ , 

V. 30. The phrase ‘‘ Son of David ” was a title of the Messiah. 
These blind men hailed Him as The Deliverer promised in our 
leading text (Isa. 35:5). We retain the title in the Litany, 
v. 31. The ‘‘ multitude ” often rebuke a man who presumes to 
speak to or about Christ outside of a church building. The 
example of these brave men’s persistency may keep us from the 
timidity of diffidence. Sometimes the rebuke is negative. Our 
Bible allusion falls flat. Silence or a change of subject follows. 
How rarely do Christian people quote Christ in ordinary conver. 
sation | Military people freely quote Napoleon. Why do not 
the ‘‘ soldiers of Christ *’ as freely speak of Him ? Again, prayer 
to Christ, outside of church-going, is sadly neglected. How 
about our family prayers and grace at meals? 

V. 32. A Prayer-book point here. We miss most of the 
devotional blessings of the Church’s public worship, because of 
the indefiniteness of our petitions. These prayers and praises are 
couched in general terms. We must always individually appropri- 
ate and utilize their general framework. Many a man who does 
not like ‘ the Episcopal forms ’’ will be won over when told this 
principle. They are * frames,”’ not ‘‘forms.”’ 

V. 34. When we ask Christ to touch our eyes. and look at 
God, ourselves and the world in the light of His Life and Teach- 
ings. then alone do we really see. ‘' Truth is things as God sees 
them,’’—that is. for us, as Christ shows them. If we gain the 
““mind of Christ’ (I. Cor. 2:16) we will not only look at the 
varied experiences of life, historical, contemporary, personal, 
but we will see into them. Again, these men did all they could 
for Christ when they realized that He had blessed them. This 
is the only true motive for Brotherhood work. It is outlined 
in verses 25-24, at the opening of our lesson. The truly royal 
life is the service of man for the sake of Christ, in the spirit of 
gratitude to Him for our Baptismal blessings (see the Cate 
chism, ‘‘ Wherein I was made,”’ etc.). 


First Sunday after Epiphany, January 12, 1896 


“Signs of the Messiah” 
St. Mark 2: 1-12. Text: Isaiah 35: 6, first half. 


Last Sunday we stood near Jericho, the city which once was 
conquered purely by Faith in God (Heb. 11: 30; Josh. 6 : 12-20). 
And the miracle there wrought by our Lord was the curing of 
blindness (St. Matt. 20: 34). Doubt is spiritual, intellectual and 
moral blindness. We can neither learn how to worship, or to 
think, or to live, apart from Christ (St. John 8: 12, and 15: 5). 
But the Christian life is more than mere contemplation and 
spiritual insight. It is resultant action. St. Mark’s narrative is 
often called *‘ the Gospel of action.’’ To-day, therefore, we enter 
a business town, Capernaum. Activity is stamped upon its every 
feature. It is bustling with commerce and trade. And one of 
the earliest miracles wrought by Christ in this, ‘‘ His own city ”’ 
(St. Matt. 9:1) is the restoration of a palsied man to active hfe. 
There are over thirty recorded miracles, and only one-fourth of 
these restored sight to the blind. The others gave back to the 
afflicted a greater or less opportunity of restored activity. A 
lessson may lie here. Our Christian life never was intended to be 
entirely summed up in sermon-hearing and study. It means 
three-fourths work. Ours is a practical more than a speculative 
religion. Think back tothose burning words at Louisville, when 
the Convention met to consider social wrongs. See the November 
Cross, pp. 36-41. Do we not see here one great reason why the 
only religious services specially commanded by Christ are Holy 
Baptism and the Holy Communion? When once baptized our 
church-going is mainly to gain tor us strength to work, not only 
to provide us with spiritual insight and a correct Faith. It 
centers around the Sacraments rather than around the sermons, 
because we are a race of intelligent workers more than of mere 
speculative thinkers. When we once see the Truth as it is in 
Jesus (Eph. 4: 21) then most of our duty is to go to work, and 
most of our worship is for strength to do the self-sacrificing 
work of the Christian life. 

Vv. 1 and 2. Capernaum was a busy place, yet no sooner did 
men know that Christ was in the city than a crowd assembled. 
St. Luke tells us that it was an unusual congregation (St. Luke 
5:17). Some people think the house was St. Peter’s, which 
would show that Apostle to have been a successful business 
man, since the house must have been a large one to hold so many. 

Vv. 3and 4. Note the Brotherhood work described in this 
verse, and the determination to bring the man to Jesus. How 
many of our failures in the vow of service are due to a lack of 
this brave determination ? It was somewhat unconventional to 
break up the roof (v. 4), but unconventionality had no terrors 
for these four earnest Brotherhood men. 

V.5. It was their faith which moved our Blessed Lord to 
interrupt His preaching and to work the cure. Here we see the 
virtue of intercessory prayer. Had it been mere curiosity. or 
only the desperate resolve of a last change of physicians, had it 
been anything short of ‘‘ their faith,’? we dare not think onr Lord 
would have so blessed the deed. St. Chrysostom thinks that the 
pralytic had faith, too, which is included in the pronoun “‘ their.” 
Somehow Jerome and Ambrose limit the faith to the four 
bearers, but apparently without reason. 

V. 5. Our Lord strikes at the root of the evil. All sickness, 
personal, civic, industrial, social, comes from some one’s sin. 
Sometimes, as here, the sinner brings on his own suffering. In 
many other cases we have to bear the results of the sins of others. 
Oh ! to bear them in, with and like Christ, and thus to do our 
share in ridding the world of sin ! 

Vv. 6 and 7. These verses bring out a sharp test of the 
Divinity of Christ. Blasphemy means more than speaking evil 
ofahuman being. It means ‘ to snatch at honors which belonged 
only to God” (compare St. John 10:36). None but God can 
forgive sins, therefore Christ, the Son of Man (v. 10) must also 
be Divine, the Son of God, to claim aright this power on earth.’’ 
He has this authority from the Father (St. John 5: 27, 19). He 
dispenses this authority now through His duly commissioned 
priesthood (St. John 20: 19 23; St. Matt. 18:18; IT. Cor. 2: 10). 
It would scarcely be becoming to the orderliness of the Kingdom 
if such a necessary gift shonld not be readily and regularly 


accessible. (See the Prayer-Buook, Declaration of Absolution, 
etc.) 
V.8. ‘‘In His Spirit.”’ The phrase is rare. It must refer 


to His Divinity. Our Lord’s soul is human, His Spirit (Person- 
ality) Divine. V. 9 The Pharisees thought it would be easier 
to claim the power of absolution than to work the cognate won 
der of healing. Note the condescension of Christ in meeting 
their doubts (compare St. John 7: 19-25), 

In Acts 15: 23-31 we have an account of how the early Church 
decided what was right and what was wrong. This is a responsi- 
bility which rests upon the laity, as well as upon the clergy. 
How much sin is taken away from, or is added to, our sphere of 
influence, by our daily opinions and example ? 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


The Brotherhood Boys 


168, St. James’s, Zanesville, Ohio. 
169. St. Mark’s, West Orange, N. J. 
170. Redeemer, Eagle Pass, Tex. 
171. Trinity, Little Rock, Ark. 


A REGULAR feature of the weekly meetings of Trinity Chap- 
ter, Sing Sing, N. Y., isa short Bible study, led by the director 
of the Chapter. The boys have done faithful work in bringing 
new boys into the Sunday school and in preventing boys who 
absent themselves for one or two Sundays from becoming con- 
firmed in the habit of non-attendance. They have also assisted 
in many ways in the general work of the school and the church. 


THE boys of Bishop Howe Chapter, Charleston, S. C., have 
concentrated their efforts upon two particular teatures,—the 
Sunday school and the boy choir. In both lines of work they 
have met with success. The Chapter provides an orchestra of 
six pieces to help the singing in the school. A considerable 
number of new bos have been brought to the school through 
the work of the Chapter. The boys’ Chapter will join with the 
men’s in observing St. Andrew's Day. 


THE members of Trinity Chapter, Watertown, N. Y., who 
have been confirmed attend the early celebration of the Holy 
Communion on the third Sunday of each month, with the men 
of the senior Chapter. The faithful work done by the boys is 
shown in the improved attendance at Sunday school. They are 
also assisting the men’s Chapter in the services held at the three 
missions under its charge. The Chapter makes a practice of 
having the notes in the boys’ column of St. ANDREW’sS Cross 
read at the first meeting after the receipt of the current number. 


St. Pauu’s CHAPTER, St. Paul, Minn., has learned from its 
experience of a few months that it will be wise, in its particular 
case at least, to adopt some such guide as the following: 1. Boys 
wishing to join must serve two months’ probation and attend 
meetings faithfully meanwhile. 2. Meetings twice a month 
instead of every week. Most of the members are choir boys and 
have practice three nights a week. 3. Every member who is 
absent from two successive meetings without good_reason is in 
danger of having his name dropped from the roll. The business 
of the Chapter is carefully managed, both secretary and treasurer 
being instructed to see that all minutes and accounts are kept 
as thoroughly as in the men’s Chapter. 


A RECENT meeting of the boys of Holy Spirit Chapter, Matta- 
pan, Mass., took this form: The meeting began with the singing 
of the Brotherhood hymn, followed by a few collects. The 
lesson for the evening was read by one of the boys, the passage 
being St. John’s Gospel, 1 : 35-42. The roll was called for at- 
tendance at church and Sunday school on the previous Sunday, 
and the minutes of the last meeting were read. The special 
business of the meeting was the consideration of the report of 
a committee appointed to devise plans for securing suitable 
Tooms for the use of the Chapter, until the parish house could 
be built. Following the business mecting an address was made 
by R. G. Leypoldt, of New York, giving practical details about 
boys’ work and how it should be done. The meeting closed 
with prayer. 

Tue boys of Grace Emmanuel Chapter, New York, are tak- 
ing to heart the message of individual effort which reached 
them through the Louisville Convention. The results of their 
work show that they are reaching other boys in school, on the 
street or at home. As a Chapter, the boys are doing effective 
work in the parish, by keeping up the attendance at Sunday 
school, calling on absent boys, by welcoming visiting boys in the 
school and in church, by distribating all notices to the congre- 
gation after the church service and distributing the parish paper 
and Brotherhood cards in stores and houses during the week. 
Some of the members assist the senior Chapter in a weekly gos- 
pel meeting, by arranging chairs, distributing books and being 
on hand for any special emergency. November 7 the Chapter 
held a boys’ rally. Printed notices were widely distributed, and 
a fair congregation of boys was present. 

A NUMBER of new discoveries have been made about boys in 
recent years. Perhaps one of the most striking is this, that the 
average Suuday school boy can be induced to give a definite time 
at home each day of the week for the study of the lesson. 
This, at least, has been the experience of St. James‘s, Chicago, 
among others. It has a Bible class of sixty boys, not more than 
half of whom are members of the Chapter. It provides each 
member with a slip containing from eight to ten printed questions 
with spaces for written answers. The work is to be done at 
home, two or thre of the questions being assigned for each day 
of the week. The majority of the boys do this home work faith - 
fully and have their interest in the Bible class greatly stimu- 
lated thereby. The slips which the Chapter is using are pre- 
pared by Rev. P. F. Hall, Catonsville, Md., who will be glad to 
send samples to any one. who may desire,them: 


THE revised version of the Apocrypha 
will be published before the end of the year 
in Oxford. 


THE Salvation Army publishes twenty- 
seven newspapers in fifteen languages, with 
a combined circulation of over one million 
copies a week. Not asingle trade adver. 
tisement is admitted in any one of the 
papers. 

Two Chinese girls, who three years ago 
came to this country to study medicine at 
the University of Michigan, headed their 
class in the recent junior examinations. 
They return to China in a year as medical 
missionaries. 

THE Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, founded and for many years sus- 
tained by the unremitting work of General 
Armstrong, at Fortress Monroe, Va., has 
just entered upon its twenty-eighth year. 
It has 800 Negro students and 150 Indians. 


In Nyassa-land, in the heart of Central 
Africa, the Free Church of Scotland Mis- 
sion has recently established a complete 
printing plant, with facilities for setting 
and stereotyping printed matter and pro- 
ducing illustrations. The plant will soon be 

rinting thousands of illustrated tracts and 
ks for the evangelization of that section 
of Africa. 


AFTER eighteen months, litigation with 
the Peruvian Government, the American 
Bible Society has secured the free passage of 
copies of the Bible through the Custom 
House. The opposition is said to be due to 
the influence of the Peruvian ecclesiastical 

rty, headed by the Roman Catholic Arch- 
hishop of the Province. The ground urged 
by those who opposed the admission of the 
Bible, was that it was of immoral tendency. 


THE Bachelor of Arts calls attention to 
the fact that the trend of religious life at 
Harvard is no longer predominantly Unita- 
rian. Of the 1,300 students whose religious 
preferences have been ascertained, 335 call 
themselves Episcopalians, 271 Unitarians, 
243 Congregationalists. Presbyterians, Bap 
tists, Methodists, Roman Catholics, Uni- 
versalists, Quakers, Jews and those of no 
denomination at all make up the remainder, 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
T on i Cc (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physiciaus. orl by mail 25c., ten _ 
days’ trial.. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-103 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 


POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 


Publications Received 


F. H. Stokes Co., New York. 


Westminster. By Walter Besant. With 
130 illustrations. $3.00. 


Bohemia Invaded. By J. L. Ford. 50 
cents. 

The Red Spell. By Francis Gribble. 50 
cents. 

Lyrics of Love and Nature. By M. B. 


Chapman. $1.25. 

A Daily Staff for Life’s Pathway. De- 
votional readings selected and arranged by 
C. 8. Derose. $1.25. 

The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 75 cents. 

The Laureates of England from Ben 
Johnson to Alfred Tennyson. By Kenyon 
West. $1.50. 

Sinners Twain By John Mackie. 175 
cents. 


Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Great Charter of Christ. Studies in 
the Sermon on the Mount. By Right Rev. 


W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. $1.50. 


Temptation and Toil. By Rev. W. M. 
H. Aitken, M.A. $1.50. . 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 

York. 


The Christ of To-day. By Rev. G. A. 
Gordon. $1.50. 


IUSTLESS 
BEST IN = 
: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


F. H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. 
Something to Remember. An Everyday 


Book. By Rose Porter. 60 cents. 
By 


The Diary of a Japanese Convert. 
Kanzo Uchimura. $1.00. 

The Cross in the Land of the Trident. 
By H. P. Beach. 50 cents. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York. 


_Church Unity and the Bishops’ Declara- 
tion. Lectures delivered before the Church 
Club of New York. 50 cents. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


Call to Confirmation. By Rev. C. E. 
Smith, M.A. 25 cents. 


Christian Literature Co., New York. 


A History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. 
By Rev. C. C. Tiffany, D.D. 


The Government Printing Office, Washing- 
; ton. 


The Slums of Great Cities. Being the 
seventh special report of the Commissioner 
of Labor 

The Housing of the Poor. Being the 
eighth special report of the Commissioner 
of Labor. 


The Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati. 


Studies in the Constitutional History of 
Tennessee. By Joshua W. Caldwell. 
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Look at the Yellow Label 


on your copy of Sr. ANDREw’s Cross and see 
whether your subscription has expired. The 
date on the label indicates the time at which 
your subscription runs out. Fifty cents will 
renew it fora year from that date. The amount 
you owe may not be large, but itis by adding 
together such small sums that the paper is main- 
tained. So fill out the blank below, tear it off 
and send it, with the money, in stamps or any 
other form, to 


ST. ANDREW’S CROSS, 
CuurcH Mis tons Houses, 
281 FourtH AVENUE, NEw York. 


ae DECEMBER... .1895. 


ST. ANDREW'S CROSS, 


Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. | 


FENcl0S€A PINE occu... In Fenewal of my subscription 
to ST. ANDREW'S CROSS fOP occ sino JOAN. 
Address 


You cannot dream yourself into a character; you must ham- 
mer and forge one.—Froude, 


Work every hour, see only that thou workest, and thou canst 
not escape thy reward. Whether thy work be fine or coarse, 
planting corn or writing epics, so only that it be honest work 
done in thine own approbation, it shall earn a reward to the 
sense as well as to the thought. The reward of a thing well 
done is to have done it.— Emerson, 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Brotherhood Headquarters 


HE office of the Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
United States of America is at the Church Missions Lay Fr 
Fourth Avenue (corner ef Twenty-second Street), New York City. 

Address John W. Wood, General Secretary. 

The ottice of the Canadian Brotherhood is at 40 Toronto Street, 
Toronto. Address Spenser Waugh, General Secretary. 

The office of the Scotch Brotherhood is at 107 Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. Address Arthur Giles, Secretary. 

he Secretary of the Council of the Australian Brotherhood is K. E. 

Barnett, 149 Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, N. 8. W. 

The Secretary of the Brotherhood movement in England is William 
Coe, 51 Gough St , Poplar, London, England. 


Brotherhood Publications 

HE Hand-book of the Brotherbood of St. Andrew. 
each or 50 cents per dozen. 

Report of the Council for 1895, Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents 


Price 10 cents 


dozen. 

Points on Brotherhood Work. Price 2 cents ; per dozen, 20 cents. 

ey You Should Go to Church. By Rev. W. S. Rainsford, D.D. 
Printed for missionary distribution. 100 copies for 50 cents. 
4 A form of service for the admission of new members, 10 cents per 

lozen, 

A form of by-laws for Chapter use. 10 cents per dozen. 

Sacrifice and Consecration, A talk to young men. By W. C. Sturgis. 
10 cents per dozen. 

Qualifications for Membership. Hints for the selection of new mem- 
bers. 10 cents per dozen. 

Introduction cards for the use of members away from home. 5 
cents per dozen. 
Transfer cards for the transfer of members from one Chapter to an- 
other. 5 cents per dozen. 

The Brotherhood Hymn, ‘‘ Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,” words 
and music. 100 cope to any address for 50 cents. 

A Brotherhood Folder, with rules, recommendations, prayers and cer- 
tificate of membership. lcent each. Name of Chapters inserted for 50 
cents additional on each order. 


Badges 

HE Brotherhood has adopted two badges to be worn by members 

in token of their membership and obligations, and as means of 

fraternal recognition. One is a St. Andrew’s cross of gold and 

red enamel, tne other a black silk button, with a red St. Andrew’s croes 

woven on ita face. These are furnished only by the Council and only 

through the officers of Chapters at $1 each for the gold pins and 10 cents 

each for the buttons, Address, John W. Wood, Church Missions House, 

281 Fourth Avenue, New York. Orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance. 


From the Constitution 


BJECT.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom among young men, and to this end every 
man desiring to become a member thereof must pledge himself to 

obey the Rules of the Brotherhood so long as he shall be a member. 
These Rules are two : The Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. The 
Rule of Prayer is to gray, daily for the spread of Christ's sinedom amo! 
oung men and for God's blessing upon the labors of the Brotherh 
The Rule of Service is to make on earnest effort each week to bring at 
least one young man within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the services of the Church and in voung men’s Bible classes, 
Basis OF Union.—Any organization of young men, in any parish, 
mission, educational institution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis- 
ter in charge, for this object, and whose members so pledge themselves, 
is entitled to become a Chapter of the Brotherhood, and, as such, to 
representation in its Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn. 
No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 
and no member shall be elected presiding officer or delegate to the Con- 
vention whois not also a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Boys’ Department 
Tt Boys’ Department of the Brotherhood of St, Andrew is under 


the direction of the following committee : 

William C. Sturgis, Chairman, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Rev. H. N. Cunningham, Christ Church, Watertown, Conn.: 
W. Love. St. Peter’s, Helena, Mont.; H. H. Pike, St. George’s, New 
York; W. E. Manning, St. John’s youne own, Ohio; George R. 
Robinson, Jr., Christ Church, St. Louis; H. H.’ Heminway, Christ 
Church, Watertown, Conn. ; R. G, Leypoldt, Secretary, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Manual of the Boys’ Department, containing information about 
method of organizing Chapters and suggestions for the work. 2 cents 
each, 20 cents per dozen. 

The badge cf the Boys’ Department {s a silk button with a blue St. 
Andrew’s cross on the face. Price 10 cents each. 

A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per dozen. 

A form of service for use in Chapter meetings, 10 cents per dozen. 

A membership card with prayers and rules. 1 cent each. Name and 
number of Chapters inserted for 50 cents additional on each order. 

Remittances must accompany all orders. Address the secretary of 
the committee. 


v. W. 


WhHo is the true man? He who does the truth and never 
holds a principle on which he is not prepared in any hour to act. 
and in any hour to risk the consequences of holding it.—Thomas 
Carlyle. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Rev. Dr. 3. R. Miller’s Books. 


SILENT TIMES. 


A book to help in reading the Bible into life. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1 00; 
gold, full gilt, $1.28 ; evant morosco, $2.50 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 


A book to stimulate the reader to earnest and wo 
uving. etn cloth, whjte back, gilt top, $1 op ey ai rele 
gold, full gilt, $1.25; levan 


THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 


Dedicated to thor wos want to grow be 
16mo, cloth, wh k, gilt top, soo 
gold, full gilt, Ae 25; br ievent morocco, a 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE'S WINDOWS. 


Selections fro from Dr. Miller’s writings, arranged by Eva- 
lena 
18mo, ornamental binding, with portrait, 75 cents. 


THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER. 


16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1. $3; rhite and gold, 
gilt edges, $1.25; levant morocco, $2.5 


*DR. MILLER'S YEAR BOOK. 


16mo, ornamental binding, gilt top, $1.25; flexible 
levant, full gilt, $2.50. _ 


*THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
16mo, unique binding, gilt top, 75 cents. 


BOOKLETS. 
GIRLS: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


YOUNG MEN: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


SECRETS OF HAPPY HOME LIFE. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


*THE BLESSING OF CHEERFULNESS. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


. New Volumes this Season. 


For sale by all Booksellers, 
Catalogues sent free upon application. 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., 


New YORK AND BosTON. 
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@ Just Published— 


Westminster Abbey 


AND THE 


Cathedrals of England 


By DEANS FARRAR, MILMAN, STANLEY 
AND OTHERS. 


$ With views of Cathedrals and Portraits of the Dignitaries. 
Royal Octavo. Bize of 9x 12 inches, ptend: 


0000000000000 
Pocccccccecooocoocs 


1OO0 0000 
- 


3 PRICE $3.50. 
@ This handsome volume is one of the finest and ® 
@ most ably written books ever published on this ° 
$ subject. The illustrations have bee n prepe pared $ 
with unusual care. ey 8 Ee oomiecr tue t$ 
$ { al They sh he bes 
balf-tone work yet produced and combine the @ 
° most beautiful exterior views of the English ® 
. Cathedrals with the prominent features of their 
$ interior architecture, and their monuments. e 
3 A Unique Feature 1s the fine collection of ¢ 
4 portraits of tbe great church dignitaries of the 
2 pt8 and present, with short sketches of there 
$ ves, including Farrar, Milman, Stanley, &c e 
The book Is beautifully printed on heavy coated $ 
@ paper, and is one of the handsomest publications @ 
@ofthe year. It will be of the highest Interest toe 
e all travelers, lovers | of architecture and readers of @ 
+ If your book-seller does not © 


1 send it to any address § 
Illustrated Sample Pages 


ofa 
JOHN C, WINSTON & CO., Pube., i | 
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THE League of American Wheelmen is 


endeavoring to put a stop to Sunday bi- 
cycle racing. 


Cana has twelve hospitals and twenty- 
ive Ae ea ta for a population of 400,000,- 
ew York City has 3,500 physicians 
aad about 120 hospitals for her 2,000,000 
people. 


Tae Kingdom, of Minneapolis, says that 
seven-eighths of the professors in the higher 
institutions of learning of this country 
a * Christian men of the evangelical 

ype. 


THE Roman Catholic University at 
Washington has en: d Carroll D. Wright, 
the United States Commissioner of Labor, 
to deliver a course of lectures on Social 
Economics during the coming collegiate 
year. 


THE strong missionary life of the Church 
of England recently found notable illustra. 
tion in the consecration of five new bishops 
in St. Paul’s, London. One was for work 
a ; four for service in the foreign 

C) 


Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE’S Life of Christ 
has recently been translated into Russian, 
under official sanction. The Supreme 
Censor of Russia has ordered that the book 
be adopted in all middle ecclesiastical 
schools of the Empire. 


TRINITY parish, New York, with the 


mother church and eight chapels, contains 
6,561 communicants. There are fifty one 
dioceses and jurisdictions in the American 
Church containing a less number of com- 
municants. The total amount required to 
maintain the work of the parish for the 
past year was over $100,000. 


THE six vacation schools maintained last 


summer by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor had 
an average daily attendance of 8,319 
scholars. The cost of cach pupil per day 
was 5.6 cents. The New York Board of 
Education makes no provision for the care 
of children during the time when the 
schools are closed for the summer vacation. 


J. D. Fowler, 


CARPENTER_* 
«_and BUILDER, 


183 and 185 Prince St., New York. 


Interiors Remodeled, Parquet and Inlaid 
Floors, Offices, &c., &c. 


fol - 0 Wy 4 
PATCHWORK 


Has become quite the rage again, 


Ounce package of was.e embroid- 
ery silk, bright colors,sent post-paid 
for 40 cts. 44 oz. package, 25 cts 
Brainerd & Armstrong Siik Co., 

2 Union St., New London, Conn. 


READY AT ADVENT. 


Tue Living Church, Quarter 


CONTAINING A CHURCH ALMANAC 
AND KALENDAR FOR 1896. 


Among the additions and improvements made 
for the coming year we may note: 
The Location of each Church in the larger 
cities is added. 
The Diocesan Scal of each Diocese. 
A valuable series of Instructions are given under 
the title of 


INFORIIATION FOR THE PEOPLE, 


including: 

An Exposition of the Creed. 

An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Notes on the Sacraments, etc. 

A Statement of the Uniform Scheme of Aca- 
demic Gowns and Hoods, 


Table of College Colors of nearly 200 American 


Colleges. 

A Comparative Kalendar of the Church, in- 
cluding the Days noted in Eleven different 
Kalendars of all branches of the Church. 

A Concise View of the Legislation of the 
General Convention of 1895. 

Biographical Sketches of the New Bishops, 
with handsome half-tone 


PORTRAITS 


of the Bishops of Indiana, Kansas, Alaska, and the 
Bishop-elect of Marquette. 


The usual Parochial, Diocesan, General and 
Foreign matter is all corrected up to the latest 
moment before going to press. Of course every- 
body will know that in the QUARTERLY the officers, * 
committees and commissions of the last General 
Convention will be found, as wellas the proper 
arrangement of the New Dioceses, with their 
Parishes and Clergy, and the latest changes in all 
the Dioceses. The Kalendar, and Lectionary, 
printed in red and black, is always an attractive 
feature. 


kemember, too, that 


THIS IS A QUARTERLY. 
Subscribers pay 25 cents for their Almanac—the 
most complete in the market—and the universal 
standard—and receive the Clergy -List corrected 
up to date each successive quarter thereafter with- 
out further charge, and postpaid 


SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1896 RECEIVED 
780 PAGES FOR THEIR 26 CENTS. 


Please send orders at once that they may be 
filled promptly. 25 cents per copy, per year. 
© lease send remittance with order. 


ADDRESS 
THE YOUNG CHURCHIIAN CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BOOK-KEEPING 


WHY GO WHEN 
I teach it in 


$600.00 


J.-H. GOODWIN, 


R’m 54, 1215 Broadway, 


*es NEW YORK. 
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- above, from the violet 


A GENUINE VIOLET PERFUME. 


The New Crown Violette. 


It is not generally 
known that much of 
what is sold as Violet 
Perfume contains no 
violet at all; but is 
an imitation of violet 
made from chemicals. 
The Crown Perfumery 
Co. have given great 
attention to this 
popular odor and are 
producing it in great 
perfection. No Chemi- 
cals whatever are used, 
but the genuine es- 


gathered, as shown 


gardens of the Ri- 
viera, This essence 
is highly concentrated |; 
and gives 


The Delightful Odor of |e 


the Flower Itself, 


at once refined, deli 
cate, rich and lasting. 


Small fac simile bot- 
tles of this new Crown 
Violette have been 
prepared in order that 
ladies may test its 
quality. 


Ask your Druggist for 
the new Crown Violette. 


Price, in Domrsiiye 
caskets, 1.56 By 
sending this aaount 
to Caswell. Massey & 
Co, New York; Mel- 
vin & Badger or T 
Metcalf & Co , Boston; 
Geo B. Evans, Phila.; 
K. P. Mertz, Washn.; 
Willmot J. Hall & Co., 
‘in; or W. C. Scup- 
ham, Chicago, a fac- 
simile Bijou bottle of 
this delightful per- 
fume will be sent 
to any address, pre 
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Og The great xackeee success of the Choco- 
late Preparations of the house of 


WALTER BAKER & 00., 


(Established in 1780) 


“\ has led to the placing on the 
~\ market many misleading and un- 
| \\ scrupulous imitations of their 
| \\name, labels and wrappers. 


Walter Baker & Co., 


dgare the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade 


paid Cocoas and Chocolates on this continent. 


No chemicals are used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s 
goods. 


WALTER BAKER & GO, ewe, 


Dorchester, [lass. 


UMM MAJA JAAS JAS US 


Crown Perfumery 00, 


177 NEW BOND ST., 


Makers of the universal 
favorites 


“By Crab-Apple Blossoms 


and 


Matsikita Perfumes, 
and the 


/Crown Lavender Salts, & 
Asked for all over the world. 
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THE CHANCEL. 


We have made more changes in Church interiors 


during the past year than ever before. 


Important MEMORIALS, SANGTUARIES, includ- 
ing GumARS and REREDOS, Altar Rails, Mosaic 


Floor, Credence, &c. 


Guoirs—Including Seatings for boys’ choir, 


Clergy Seats, &c. 


PULPIMNS, LLEGMERNS, &6. 


BAPTISMRIES—Including Fonts, Font Rail, Mosaic J &RIAMB 
Floor, &c. ss 


59 Carmine Street, 


Correspondence Solicited for work desired for EASTER. NEW YORK. 
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ELEVENTH YEAR CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE PUBLISHED BY THE 
VOLUME X.—NUMBER 4 New York City BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


THE CHURCHMAN 
OW in the 52d year of uninterrupted publication, still maintains its pre-eminent position in the 
field of religious journalism. During the year 1895, the total number of pages issued was 

almost 2,500, while no less than 430 interesting and beautiful illustrations enriched its pages. 

In a recent article on Journalism in the Protestant Episcopal Church, a writer says: “No . 
well-informed Episcopalian can dispense with THE CHURCHMAN. It is an absolute necessity.” 

‘THE CHURCHMAN is offered to readers of “St. Andrew’s Cross” who may not be sub- 
scribers to THE CHURCHMAN on the following attractive terms: A copy of “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush” or “ The Days of Auld Lang Syne,” by Ian Maclaren, two of the most 
popular books of the year, retailing at $1.25 each, will be sent, post-paid, together with THE 
CHURCHMAN (subscription price $3.50) for one year for $3.75. 


Of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’ Professor G. A. Smith in “The Bookman” writes: 
“Their comedy is irresistible and all their pathos pure and moving. In reading them aloud there 


is not a page you want to skip for weariness.” 
This offer is open only to January 18, 1896. Remittance must be made direct to office of 


ST. ANDREW’S CROSS, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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FRrRanois B. PEABODY. JAMES L. HOUGHTELING. 


PEABODY, HOUGHTELING & C0,, 
BANKERS. 


INVESTIIENTS: 


CHICAGO CITY MORTGAGES _ FOR 


SALE -For the convenience of investors we 
carry arry from $200,(0. to $500,0 of choice mort 

gages at all times. These loans are made’by us 
after careful investigation of the titles, the 
value of the securities offered and responsi- 
bility of borrowers _In transacting a business 
of oe 000,000 no title approved by us 

has ever n successfully attacked. 


IN_ANY_AMOUNT-~ These loans vary in 
amount from $00 to $50,000, and bear from & 
per cent. to « per cent. interest, = payable semi- 
annually at our office, or at such place as in- 
vestor may elect. ‘The standard rate on ordi- 
nary amuunts, say $3,000 to $10,000, being 6 per 
cent.; large loans, on exceptionally strong 
security, 5 per cent. and 544 per cent. We 
ueually have a few small mortgages drawing 7 
per cent. 


AT_PAR_ AND ACCRUED INTEREST— 


These securities are ready for delivery, and 
are onsale at par and accrued interest, net. 


INVESTORS’ INTERESTS CARED FOR 


WITHOUT CHARGE —Our services are 
always at the- coum of investors, without 
charge, in caring for their mortgage invest- 
ments, incandine collection of interest, re- 
newal of insurance policies and Lapras 
from tax liens. Parties buying mortga 
securing building loans, where the ouilaiigs 
are not fully completed, are guaranteed com- 
pletion free of mechanics’ liens. 


ADDRESS 
164 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


THE LARGEST i BELL MANUFACTURING 
HU RCH LLS FEN: 
FE WeS.ia. 

RE: RUA sai Fe L. EL ~+4(Gopper and Tin.) 
iY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Sunday Lesson Leaflet 


ON THE 


Joint Diocesan Series of Church 
Sunday School Lessons. 


Edited by the Rev. Thomas Spencer. 


Senior Series. Prices per year, either Series 
or assorted : 
Junior Series. woe 5 copies 12 cents. Over 


copies 10 cents. Si 
Primary Series, | 0 Spans In sayaion nee 


TEACHERS’ HELPs, 


Price 25 cents a year. 


Sermonettes, 
$3.50 per year. $1.00 per doz., 


10 cents for specimen. 
Rectors’ Record, now ready, 
50, 60 and 75 cents. 


The Franklin Press Company, 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


HE Sr. Warden of this Parish desiring 
to retire from business on account 
of old age offers for sale his stock of 
goods, consisting of Holiday Toys, Cigars, 
Tobaccos and Candies. This is an old 
stand and has always done a profitable 
business and we would like to have some 
Brotherhood man investigate with a view 
of locating in one of the best small cities 
in Ohio. The stock will be reduced quite 
low by January 1. Address 


FRANK S. GORDON, 
Sec’y Chap. 1348, 
Greenville, Ohio, 
AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa- 


ern method, use d in all factorica 
Plates go Md, 
be 


Aiewelr 
fall metal g 


battery; no 
; no limit to 5 
& great money rn 


W.P, HARRISON & CO. Clerk No. ‘16, “Columbus. Ohio. 


The One Oblation 


A manual of daily and private devotion 
with copious notes on Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, Holy Communion, Festivals, Ritual 
Observances, ‘‘ Compiled by a Brotherhood 
Man.” Highly commended by Bishops 
Gilbert, Seymour, Archdeacon Webber. 


A Valuable Holiday Gift. Cloth Bound 40c. 


W.L. CULLEN, S. WYLDE &CO., 
St. Paul, Minn. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The General Theological Seminary, 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The Academical Y car begins on Wednesday in the 
September Ember Week, wi entrance examination 
at 9 au. The students live in the buildings. Fur 
nished room, with board, coal, gas and care of room, 
$225 per annum, payable | semiannually in advance. 

SPEcIAL STUDENTS admitted, and a Post-GrapUaTE 
course for graduates of Theological Semivaries. 

fue requirements for admission and other p: 


‘rom 
REV. E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D., D.C.L., Dean. 


J. D. Fowler, 


Successor to FOWLER & CROMBY, 


CARPENTER_* 
«_and BUILDER, 


183 and 185 Prince St., New York. 


Interiors Remodeled, Parquet and Inlaid 
Floors, Offices, &c., &c. 


LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS. 
Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of their most charm- 
ing novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them. for several 


this Country, made in the fol- 
lowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossom 
White Lilac 
Verbena 
= Matsukita 
TueCrown 95 \ Violette 
ora } and all other odors. 
Xe sa) 3) Sold as shown or 
insumeny 0°/ J 8) encased in kid purses 


and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS, 

Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 

identical in quality with the world renowned Crown 

Lavender salts and various Perfumed Salts, the 
creation of the Crown verfomery Company 
so long and favorably known i to thelr London an 

en! 

PRICES: pander Size 50c. Smaller Size, 40c. 

n Kid Purses 76c. “* 60c. 

Ask your Ace for them, or b: sending either of 

the ‘sbove amounts to Caswel 1 & lew York, 


e 3 Geo. 
B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. a ihnot 


J. Hall, Cin., or W. C. Scupham. Chicago, one of 
these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent prepald 
to any address. 


Bewnre ot Wo>thiess Imitations. 
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The best of men 
That e’er won earth about Him was a Sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil Spirit, 
The first True Gentleman that ever breathed. 


Brief Mention 


THE returns so far-received from Self-Denial Week 
indicate a far more general and loyal observance of the 
week than ever before. If any Chapters, through mis- 
understanding or other causes, failed to keep the ap- 
pointed week, let them set aside another some time this 
month. Cards and envelopes may be obtained from 
the General Secretary. 


Nor long since, while in a distant city, the Editor 
attended a meeting of a well-managed Chapter. Inthe 
course of the reports from the men detailed to sit in 
pews with strange men, it appeared that one of them 
had spoken to a gentleman, who upon inquiry said that 
when at home in another large city he was a Congrega- 
tionalist, but that when he came to , he always 
attended the Episcopal Church! A question imme- 
diately rose in the Editor’s mind and will not down: 
Was this a tribute to the missionary zeal of the Epis- 
copal parishes of ——-—— in gathering in the stranger, 
or was it acommentary upon their congregationalism 
and parochialism? Let us hope it was the former. But 
perhaps it will not be amiss for some of us at the begin- 
ning of a new year to ask ourselves whether the spirit 
of our parish life is such as to give people the impres- 
sions that the polity of the Church is “congregationalism 
tempered by bishops.” 

WE should like to know that the Brotherhood men 
of many cities throughout the country were already 
planning for business men’s services on some at least of 
the week davs of the coming Lent. The two articles 
on this subject included in this number of Sr. An- 
DREw’s Cross have been secured in the hope that,when it 
is seen what can be done on this line under widely dif- 
ferent conditions, those who are hesitating to take up 
this work will be convinced of its practicability and 
utility. If there are any points which are not covered, 
or any difficulties which are not met by what Messrs. 
Miller and Butler say, the Editor will gladly try to 
answer by personal letter any questions which may be 
asked. If it seems altogether unwise to undertake any 
series of extra services, then try to put new life into the 
regular Lenten services and to draw to them those who 
have been careless of their duties and privileges. Only 
do something to make the Lent of 1896 a memorable 
time in your parish or town. 


IT is with great pleasure that we share with Brother- 
hood men a letter received a few weeks ago by Mr. 
Houghteling. The writer is the Japanese headmaster of 
the school in Nara, in which Mr. Evans is working. We 
value this letter for two reasons. First, because it 
abundantly justifies the Brotherhood's action in sending 
its representative to Japan, and secondly, because it is 
one expression of a wider fellowship and a deeper sense 
of brotherhood. We regret that the letter arrived just 
too late for our December number. Doubtless, it would 
have stimulated many men to a more generous observ- 
ance of the Self-Denial Week. Such gratitude and 
appreciation for the little the Brotherhood has so far 
done for the young men of Japan ought to spur us on to 
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larger gifts and plans. Help givento Japan is not given 
to Japan alone. All signs promise that the Japanese, 
though by no means the most numerous, will before 
long be the most influential people in Asia. Japan’s civil- 
ization already bids fair to dominate that of all other 
Asiatic peoples. What is true of its civilization will 
doubtless be true of its religion. It remains therefore 
for the Christian nations of the West to see to it that 
Japan becomes a Kingdom of the King of Kings. That 
there is an abundance of the missionary spirit in Japan 
is evidenced by the formation in, the Japanese Church, 
young and struggling as it is at present, of a foreign 
missionary society, and by the eloquent pledge, made 
by a young Japanese student now in this country, who, 
in addressing a Brotherhood meeting a few days ago, 
declared that the Christians of Japan would never rest 
satisfied with having conquered China upon the battle- 
field, but would press on to spiritual conquests until the 
hundreds of millions of Chinese accepted the Man of 
Galilee as their Saviour. What is done for Japan now 
may help to mould the life of all Asia fifty years from 
now. 


He Was a Man 


To be a member of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
and not to be familiar with the life and work of Charles 
James Wills, must seem to many an impossible condi- 
tion. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
Brotherhood is larger by 400 Chapters and more than 
4,000 men than on November 28, 1892, when Mr. Wills’s 
work here was finished. His is a record and an exam- 
ple which must never be lost sight of by those who love 
the Brotherhood, for, under God, much of its present 
vigor and healthfulness are due to the robust manliness 
which he brought into it. With great pleasure, there- 
fore, we give the place of honor in this issue to the ad- 
dresses made at the recent memorial service in the Pro- 
Cathedral in New York. May these brief tributes to 
one who fought in the front rank of the King’s hosts 
keep h's memory fresh in the hearts of those who knew 
and loved him, and make him known to those who have 
joined the Brotherhood since his lamented death. 

Only those who are charged with the administration 
of the Brotherhood’s affairs know what a gap in the 
ranks was left when Mr. Wills died. He was a man who 
saw life in the right proportion. The large things were 
large and the small things small. He never despaired. 
Sickness and pain could not down him. Dark as the 
cloud might be, he always saw the bright side. Or, if 
there seemed to be no bright side, “he polished up the 
dark one.” And sooner or later he fought his way 
above the clouds into the sunlight. No work was too 
humble for him to do, but he never chose the easy duty 
when a hard one was at hand. Always ready for an 
emergency and always rising equal to an occasion, the 
leaders of the Brotherhood learned to trust him as one 
who could always be depended upon. All in all, he was 
truly “the typical Brotherhood man.” 

No greater honor could be paid him than the follow- 
ing of his example by a larger number of Brotherhood 
men. There are none among us who could do all that 
he did, or with the power with which he did it. But at 
least the principle for which he stood, that of helpful 
living in the section of a great.city where the pressure 
of life is heaviest, might be acted upon more widely by 
men of lesser gifts, but equal opportunities. 
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The suggestion made by a correspondent that the 
Brotherhood men help to make Mr. Wills’s life and work 
more generally known by circulating widely the char- 
acter sketch which appeared in St. ANDREw’s Cross for 
January, 1893, is a good one. We hope the Council 
will see its way clear to provide such a pamphlet and 
that the Brotherhood at large will use it. Such a life 
as that of Charles James Wills has a message for the 
men of this day. It is our duty and privilege to make 
the message known. 


Summary 


A WEALTHY American has recently presented the Pope with 
a chair of solid silver, valued at $40,000. 


St. ANDREW’s Day was observed in many parts of England 
as a day of special prayer for foreign missions. 


A MASSIVE bronze figure of Moses is to occupy a prominent 
place in the rotunda of the new Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington. 


A “CLOTHES PIN SOCIAL”? is the latest ingenious device for 
raising money for church purposes. Fortunately the first effort 
of this kind only ‘‘ netted a small sum.”’ 


Lorp SELBORNE, the late Lord Chancellor of England, was, 
like several of his illustrious predecessors, aman of deep religious 
life. He was well known as a faithful Sunday school teacher. 


Ir is to be regretted that the increase in the number of our 
clergy has not kept pace with the increase in the number of 
communicants. here are 67,571 more communicants to-day 
than there were in 1892 and but 157 more priests. 


THE sixty-second anniversary of the Bishop White Prayer 
Book Society was recently observed in St. James’s Church, 
Philadelphia. During the past three years 1,100,000 copies of 
the Prayer Book have been distributed by the Society. 


AT the Primary Conventions of the new Dioceses of Los 
Angeles, Washington and Lexington, the Reverend Drs. Joseph 
H. Johnson, of Christ Church, Detroit; Henry Y. Satterlee of 
Calvary Church, New York City, and Lewis W. Burton, of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Louisville, were elected bishops. 


Rev. W. D. P. Briss, rector of the Church of the Carpenter, 
Boston, and one of the leading Christian socialists in the Ameri- 
can Church, is visiting some of the large cities of the country 
to speak on social reform and the Church’s part therein. At 
present he is lecturing in All Souls’ Church, New York City, 
and before the New York Social Reform Club. 


WESTMINSTER Housk is a social settlement in Buffalo, on the 
lines of Hull House, Chicago, and the South End House, Boston. 
The settlement contains four cottages. One is used as the resi- 
dence of the workers, one is fitted up for temporary lodgings, 
one is used for the various clubs for men and women and boys 
and girls, and the fourth contains a kindergarten and library. 


In the China Inland Mission there are 32 missionaries who 


are working at their own expense; 86 others are supported’ 


entirely by friends at home and 16 are partly supported in this 
way. One person at home supports five missionaries; three 
support two each and 39 support one each. In some cases two 
or more friends unite in supporting a missionary in this field. 


One of the street railway companies of Brooklyn has informed 
its employees that it has set aside the sum of $10,000 to be 
divided among the conductors and motormen who up to May 1, 
1896, ‘‘shall have had no accident, causing either injury or 
damage to other persons or property or to the company’s prop- 
erty, and who have not been suspended for violation of the 
company’s rules.’’ ; 


BisHop GRAVES, speaking recently in Philadelphia upon 
missions, said: ‘‘ The main difficulty is the lack of interest at 
home. There isa disbelief in foreign missions. Yet there is 
nothing to apologize for in this work. Let the people realize 
that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of themselves and then they 
will see to it that He becomes a power for all lands, even to the 
remotest parts of the globe.” 


Mr. Moopy’s attention having been recently called to the 
spiritual welfare of the convicts in the jails and penitentiaries 
of the United States, he has taken up the work of helping them 
with characteristic vigor and says, ‘If Iam spared, I hope to put 
a book of Christian teaching into the hands of every prisoner in 
the United States within a year.’’ Mr. Moody has announced 
his willingness to supply testaments to Christian workers who 
are regularly holding services in prisons, 
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Tue Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, 
Ala., has just suffered a heavy loss through the burning of one 
of its buildings. The property was insured for but two-thirds 
of its value. Any one who can send a contribution to replace the 
other third will be assisting a worthy cause. The Institute helps 
the young negroes of the South to help themselves. Its exhibit 
at the International and Cotton States Exposition, in Atlanta, 
is one of the best features of the exposition. 


THE consecration of the Right Rev. Peter Trimble Rowe, 
D.D., as the first Missionary Bishop of Alaska, took place in St. 
George’s Church, New York City, on St. Andrew’s Day. The 
sermon was preached by Bishop Talbot, of Wyoming. In the 
evening a reception was held at the Church Missions House, 
to give the Churchmen of New York an opportunity of meeting 
the new Bishop. December 16 a farewell service for the Bishop 
was held in the chapel of the Missions House. 


Ir may not be generally known by Churchmen that there is 
in New York a flourishing parish ministering entirely to the 
Italian population. The rector, who is a native of Naples, was 
formerly a Romanist. The congregation numbers about 1,200, 
150 of whom are at present communicants. The parish rooms 
are a center of work throughout the week, and among other 
uses, serve as a school for instruction in voting and the duties 
of citizenship. So far as we know Philadelphia is the only other 
city in the country having a similar parish. 


THE Holy Synod, that part of the Russian Government which 
controls the national churches, has determined to turn to ac- 
count in missionary work the 6,000 mile railroad which the 
government has recently been building from St. Petersburg to 
Eastern Siberia. Along the line of the road are many villages 
and hamlets, too small to support permanent churches. Five 
church cars have been constructed and will run along the road, 
stopping at two settlements a day. Where the population is 
large enough the car stops for several services. Each car runs 
on a regular schedule. The people have time cards and are 
expected to be on hand when the car arrives, so that no time 
may be lost in holding the services. 


BisHoP HuntTinaton has found it necessary to write a strong 
letter to the clergy, choirmasters and choristers of his diocese 
upon the harm done to religion by the unseemly behavior of 
some church choirs, sometimes within the church and more 
frequently in the robing room immediately before and after 
the service. The Bishop concludes by saying: ‘‘ Having given 
my reproof, my own course is clear. I must do what I can to 
maintain the decencies of divine service. Let it be understood, 
therefore, that henceforth rather than be subjected to this abuse, 
and made an involuntary party to it, I must prepare myself 
for my devotions in some place detached from the church 
building, and be conveyed to the front door where other wor- 
shipers enter.’’ 


Some Chicago people, actuated no doubt by good intentions 
have come to the conclusion that the 143 sects and denomina- 
tions into which the religious life of the United States is at 
present divided are insufficient, and have accordingly established 
the ‘' Militant Church.”’ Its object is stated to be the ‘‘ fighting 
of evil at close range.’’ The leader of the movement is a clergy 
man, who ‘for several years has been fighting evil at long 
range from the pulpit cf a Presbyterian Church.”” The Sunday 
preaching will be supplemented by a large orchestra and choir. 
The services will be made as attractive as possible. There will 
be an amusement bureau, giving frequent free entertainments, 
such as lectures, musical performances and semi-dramatic plays. 
The work will be pushed on the theory that a man should not be 
asked to give up one sort of amusement until a substitute is 
offered. 


One Brotherhood Man to Another 
TWO LETTERS 
I, 


My DFAR JAMES: Many thanks for your suggestive letter. 
Yes, I was present at the general conference on ‘‘ What to Do, 
and How to Do It,’’ at the Louisville Convention. I agree with 
you that the brief talks from the floor, true and right enough in 
their way as they were, did not go deep enough; left the root of 
the matter untouched. Had it seemed right for me to speak, I 
would have suid, in brief, three things: 

A. The thing to do is to spread the Kingdom of God. 

B. The way to do it is to believe the Gospel. 

C. Because when a man really does believe the Gospel he 
thereby becomes an integral part of the Kingdom in a sense and to 
a degree hitherto undreamed of ; has already increased the King- 
dom by one man (himself); and thenceforth can no more help 
spreading that Kingdom than he can help breathing} 
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These statements at first sight appear trite and commonplace 
enough. But follow them up with two equally plain questions : 

1. Do we, do I, really believe in a real Gospel ? 

2. Do we, dol, realize with any reasonable definiteness what 
the Kingdom of God is? and I think you will feel that the thoughts 
which follow are worth consideration. In this letter I shall touch 
only on the Gospel, leaving the consideration of the Kingdom for 
another time. 

* The Gospel of the Kingdom.” It was a Gospel indeed once 
upon a time, if we may judge of its effect by the songs of Zacha- 
rias, the Blessed Virgin Mother and the Angels; by the cry of 
aged Simeon, as he feasted his hungry eyes upon the vision of 
Incarnate Love, by the crowds upon crowds of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, which were drawn to the feet of the Forerunner 
and the Master, preaching the oneimplicit Gospel: ‘‘ Repent ye, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand ;” by the spoken and writ- 
ten testimony of those who in comparison with it counted all the 
riches of this would as so much refuse, and rejoiced to be counted 
worthy to suffer dishonor for the wame of Him Whose gift it is. 

But now let any brother ask his fellow or himself for a trans- 
lation into every-day speech of that description of the Christian 
pon found at the close of the baptismal office in the 

ayer Book, and let him see if the response differs very widely 
from this: ‘To follow the example of our Saviour Christ ” 
means that we are to give up the things we like best and do 
the things we don’t like (with a mental reservation as to some 
things and some times) and to walk in His steps (a phrase which 
may mean much or little, according to the mind of the individual 
speaker, but which suggests to most an unattractive, doleful, toil- 
some climb of the path of duty). ‘‘*To be made like unto Him” 
means, I suppose, that we are to become good (which to some 
means pious, to. others, unnatural ; no suggestions being offered 
as to the how or the wherefore). And yet we take that song of 
Zacharias upon our lips and sing it lustily as if it really meant 
something to belong to a ‘‘ redeemed” people. 

What does it mean any way? In what respects, if any, are we 
more blessed than Jews or Gentiles of old? In what new sense, if 
any, are we God's ‘‘ peculiar people?” A negative answer it is 
that our lives give when brought in contrast with the life of many 
a devout and upright Jew or Heathen! Is it not so? 

But let Holy Scripture give answer: ‘ Blessed are they which 
hunger and thirst after righteousness for they shall be filled.” 

““ As many as received Him, to them gave He the right to be- 
come children of God.” 

‘If ye abide in My word, then are ye truly My disciples ; and 
yet shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

“<The works that Ido shall ye do also and greater works than 
these shall ye do, because I go to thy Father.” 

These are great possibilities, you say. Yes, but they are possi- 
bilities every one of which has been realized and are all of them 
now within reach of realization by every one of us. Such surely 
is the burden of the two Advent cries: ‘‘ Repent ye, for the King- 
dom of Heaven is at hand.” ‘‘ Repent and believe the Gospel,” 
For note that the message of the Gospel is not, Repent or be 
damned. But, repent, turn about, use your eyes and see that the 
desire of your hearts is already in your midst. Repent, give up 
ios niggardly measurements of God’s goodness and take the 

aster at His word, as He tells you that the night of slumbering 
doubt is far spent—the day of living faith is beginning to dawn ; 
that you need not stumble along in darkness for another day, since 
the Light of the World is at your side and you have but to turn 
and walk in Him ; that He is as able, and as willing, and as ready 
as of yore to heal you of any disability which may possess you ; 
that He longs to have you outgrow your stupid philosophy of 
merit, your childish thoughts of rewards and punishments, your 
servile habits of working for hire or from fear, or under the lash 
of duty ; that you may indeed enter on your birthright as Sons of 
God, seeing as He saw, hearing as He heard, feeling as He felt, 
loving what He loved, hating what He hated, and so—entering on 
your birthright, enter into His joy, the joy of righteous and ac- 
ceptable service, the joy of god-like sacrifice, the joy of filial use- 
fulness and fraternal companionship. 

Rightly, then, does Saint Paul beseech us to walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith we are called. But surely no walking is 
worthy, no matter how painstaking or persistent it may be, which 
is not what it may be: that of a son who works for very love of 
the work as well as love of the Master. And with equal warrant 
does the same Apostle write: ‘The grace of God hath appeared 
bringing salvation to all men, instructing us to the intent that 
denying ungodliness (including sordid service, cowardly apologies 
and compromises with conscience) and worldly lusts (including 
the modern aim of gettiny something for nothing, something which 
we have not earned) we should (because in His strength we can) 
live soberly (intelligently, manfully as distinguished from beasts 
and half witted folk), righteously (i.e., in reusonable harmony 
with the rest of creation) and godly (7.e., evincing a family likeness 
sufficient to suggest a paternity in common with Him Who gave 
us ie right to share in His Divine Nature), here in this present 
world. 
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And yet once more this Apostle writes: ‘Stand fast then in 
the liberty with which Christ hath made us free!” And that lib- 
erty is—not freedom to dispense witb ordinances, but to use 
them joyously and with ever-increasing intelligence and appreci- 
ation ; not license to shirk because the way or the task be hard, but 
the freedom and vigor of health which rejoices to tackle and ac- 
complish, to surmount and overcoine ; not freedom to get higher 
wages with less work, but liberty to share as brothers with the 
Son Himself the blessedness and joy and pride of doing the 
Father’s work without pay ; the liberty to grow even here, in this 
world, toward the attainment of normal manhood, the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ. : 

Before closing I cannot refrain from recalling to your mind St. 
Luke 13 : 23 ff., of which the latter portion, rendered into modern 
speech, reads to my mind thus: “Then shall we begin to say, 
We were baptised and confirmed, we were communicants and 
contributors, we belonged to the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew. 
And He shall say, I tell you I know not whence ye are: you never 
knew Me as you might and as I longed to have you; you never 
took Me at My word; you nut your faith in things, not in Me ; 
you would not see that this liberty I gave you was to fulfill, not to 
defy, the law; you despised your birthright, content to remain 
servants when you might have become sons; and so, your con- 
scious efforts and your unconscious influence being in conflict, the 
former went for naught and the latter positively hindered the 
spread of the Kingdom, the acceptance of that Gospel which I 
sealed with My own Blood. Depart from me all ye workers of 
iniquity !” ott 

But thank God! the door though narrow, as_ he says, is still 
open and opened as it was by His own entering in there, as it is 
wide enongh to permit us to follow Him even there; to enter into 
His joy, His peace, His freedom of thought and action, His rest of 
mind and heart, now—even now. 

Let us fear, therefore, lest haply, a promise being left us of 
entering into His rest, any one of us should seem to have come 
short of it. For indeed we have had a Gospel preached unto us, 
even as also they who were unable to enter in because of unbelief. 
And let us exhort one another while it is called to-day lest _haply 
there should be in any one of usan evil heart of unbelief. For we 
are become partakers with Christ if we hold fast the beginning 
of our confidence firm unto the end.* 

Dear James, I have written at this length, and thus earnestly, 
because of the conviction, which strengthens as the years go on, 
that at the last when the past all comes back to us and we are 
manifested as we really are not only to others but to ourselves, 
the most poignant and lasting grief will be caused not by the re- 
membrance of sins of commission, however gross (for the inevi- 
table penalty of these is in large measure felt and borne in this 
life), but by the sickening sense of splendid opportunities despised, 
spurned, wasted and never to be reclaimed, lost to all eternity. 
“Not what Iam, but all that I might have been if I had only 
known, only been willing to know.” This bitterness it is which I[ 
dread for myself, for you, for us all. That it may not be ours, 
but that instead we may be not ashamed before Him at His com- 
ing, let us one and all repent and believe His Gospel of boundless 
love and infinite goodness. Your friend always. Ga. 


Socialism: A Definition 
RoBerT TREAT Patne, the well-known Churchman and philan- 


“thropist of Boston, at a recent national conference of organized 


charities, said: : 
“JT am asocialist. But I insist on my right to define this 
word wisely; not in an exaggerated or extreme sense; surely not 
with any gross materialistic meaning. Is not its noblest mean- 
ing that the strength of the strong and the wisdom of the wise 
must by the laws of nature and of nature's God be used to help 
the weak and the foolish? Social progress and the glory of great 
cities are superb. But the struggle up leaves a submerged tenth. 
Socialism to me means that the mizhty power of the state, of 
the city and of social organization shall be judiciously and nobly 
used to help the submerged tenth up into fuller life, and also to 
give justice in full measure and equal opportunities to rise to the 
solid ranks of worthy working men and women, who are the great 
proportion of our population and are the strength and hope and 
glory of the new civilization. Socialism means that the forces 
of society shall unite and delight to remove hard and unjust 
conditions and to give just opportunities of life to all men.” 


TuHE patriot loses nothing by being a Christian, and the Chris- 
tian, thank God! loses nothing by being a patriot. Here in 
America was given us the most perfect governmental machinery 
that the hand of man ever devised; and we have been so satisfied 
witb it that for long we have forgotten that a thinking citizen 
ought always to stand behind his machinery.—Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, of Massachusetts. 


* Heb. III and IV. 


Charles James Wills 


Addresses at a service in the Pro-Cathedral, New York, on the occasion of the presentation of a Memorial Tablet, 
December 13, 1895 


BY REVEREND WILLIAM S. RAINSFORD, D.D., JOHN W. WOOD AND RIGHT REVEREND 
HENRY C. POTTER, D.D. 


I. The Reverend William S. Rainsford, D.D. 


ALL of you who knew Charles James Wills will bear 
me witness that he was the last man to wish to take one 
particle of credit that belonged to another. I would 
preface the few words I have to say to-night, therefore, 
by noticing a misunderstanding which has, I find, ob- 
tained more or less wide scope. Itis commonly thought 
that Wills was the first who came into this work asa 
resident. This was not so. When St. George’s took up 
the work (I think it was in 1884), I found here, if not ex- 
actly in residence, practically in residence, Mr. Benjamin 
Wetmore, whom some of you remember, a faithful and 
devoted man of God, a layman who, 
with scarcely any support to encour- 
age him, had staggered along, al- 
most unaided, in this work for years. 
The Bishop remembers him well, I 
have no doubt. When we took 
charge of the work, Dr. and Mrs. 
Miles came to reside in this build- 
ing and worked with greatest vigor 
and great success for some time. 
When they left, Rev. Charles Scad- 
ding and his wife lived in this build- 
ing and did a good work. The next 
residents were Mr. and Mrs. Wills. 

Some people ask, Why did you 
insist (and I feel very sure I speak 
the feeling and the mature convic- 
tion of those who to-day are carry- 
ing on this work with resources and 
with vigor which we could not com- 
mand) upon residence in such work 
as this among the people? Brother 
men, I speak to you specially now, 
we do so insist for a principle’s sake. 
What the world wants to-day is not 
alms, but men. I am disposed to 
think that we have almost done too 
much for the poorer districts of New 
York, by way of alms. We have de- 
pended too much on alms. We have depended too much, I 
think are still inclined to depend too much, on work of— 
what shallI call it? I don’t want to use a word that may 
possibly be misunderstood—philanthropic character, 
per se. I feel profoundly convinced, the longer I live in 
New York, and the more I come into intimate contact 
with its stupendous problems, that what we want in 
order to carry the banner of Christ’s religion into all 
the darkest places of our great three-million city, is not 
so much the pouring of gold into our coffers as the 
stepping of men into our ranks. 

Brothers, the trouble is this. If we depend too much 
on work that costs money, we are unconsciously accent- 
ing the great tendency of this day. The tendency of 
our age and our people is toward the worship of mate- 
rial things. That worship (pardon my speaking with 
brusque brevity) is as prevalent among the ranks of the 
very poor as among the scores of the very rich. The 
temptation to-day to our American citizens, highest and 
lowest, wisest and foolishest, strongest and weakest, is 
to bow before a material standard. If we Christians 
are raked over the coals to-day, as we sometimes are, 
not unrightly, not unfairly, by those who criticise us 
from the outside, mark my words, nine times out of ten 
it will be because we are supposed to have some undue 
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alliance with wealth. I do not for a moment mean to 
say that the Church does not unduly court wealth. It 
is not very long since the Bishop, in very plain words, 
spoke to his diocese on that subject. But what I do 
say is this: that it is not the chief sin of the Church. 
What we must do is to make men see that the standard 
of complete manhood, revealed in the person and teach- 
ing and work of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the only hope, 
not simply for the individual, but for society. And 
therefore what we want to-day is to send to those 
neediest sections of our great city, men, not simply 
means. We may multiply our churches, we may in- 
crease our parish houses, we may 
augment various machinery for our 
Christian work—and I am in favor 
of doing these things, as everybody 
knows, who knows anything about 
our work at St. George's. But they 
will only be skeletons, cold and 
dead, without fire or steam, if we do 
not have men—men, men, men, men. 

It is just here that I believe Char- 
les James Wills did his best and 
most lasting work for the Church of 
God. And in trying to do it, unaided 
to any great extent, he died. Here 
is where I believe you men of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew need to 
take a fresh lease of life. Here is 
where I! do believe our women, who, 
without undue flattery, may be said 
to be women as highly and richly 
endowed as any women on whom 
God's sun ever shone, the women of 
our great city and our great land, 
need to come and have their religion 
fired with the unspeakable possibili- 
ties which lie before us in all sections 
of this great metropolis. When I say 
we want men, I speak in the mascu- 
line merely as including all. We 
want men and women for this work, and that is why we 
have asserted and keep asserting and will assert that 
the only way to reach the masses is to send men and 
women. Wherever you have a weak place, it is not 
enough to erect a church or put up a parish house or 
gymnasium, to establish a play-ground, and all the rest. 
God send us these things! But first we need men and 
women to put the life-blood into these things. As Em- 
erson wrote: 


‘‘One ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs ;” 


and that is what God calls for to-day from the Church. 
God send us men like Charles James Wills! Humble, 
earnest, consecrated men of one idea, and that one idea 
the presentation of Christ’s abundant life to the rest- 
lessness, curiousness, discontent, and self-seeking of to- 
day. 

What a splendid work there is before us! I know 
that if Wills were here, able to speak with the tongue 
of a man to-night, he would cry “Amen” to what I 
say. We cannot all of us give money, but we can give 
manhood. And when the men come, the money will 
come. I do believe that consecrated, inspired men have 
never been held back for want of money. Consecrated 
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manhood, when it springs forward to do God's work, 
will find the means supplied by the Church of God. 
Sometimes there seems to bea halt. I know that 
the other day the head of Oxford House, speaking in 
London, said that he could put several hundred of the 
best university men] to work in the east and north end 
of London, if only he had the means. I am not in a 
position to judge of the accuracy of that statement ; 
but I believe in my heart that if there were a band of 
men fitted to come and live among the poor of this city 
at this time, the means would soon be forthcoming. Let 
us recognize the fact that the men are lacking and the 
women are lacking. In works similar to this of the 
Pro-Cathedral it is the samestory. It is not always the 
Church which lags. What about the College Settle- 
ments and the University Settlements. There are men 
like Reynolds, standing almost alone. And there are 
no nobler men in this city than such ashe. They are 
not supported. The universities—Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Princeton—are not sending men as they ought 
to send them. Let us see, by the blessing of God, that 


we do what we can to set them an example. My 
brothers, the world wants spiritual power. The world 
has always recognized spiritual inspiration. The world 
will bow to the man who has the message. The world 


will always recognize the tongue of fire. That is what 
we want. We want men that give themselves to this 
work. 

We may hold radical views, as some of us do, on the 
needs of righting some of the awful wrongs under 
which our poorer brethren are crushed. But the way 
to do it, I feel, with increasing confidence, is to assert 
before rich and poor those everlasting truths that be- 
long neither to the rich as rich nor to the poor as poor, 
but belong to them both as men whose life is revealed 
in Jesus, whose end and whose power are revealed in 
Him. Let us put up, before we leave this building to- 
night, a prayer that we may do what we can to follow the 
example of His most blessed saints in all godly living 
{the brother who lived and died here set such an example), 
and let us see that we do what we can to send and to 
bring into God's great harvest field men and women 
who, moved by the great needs of the cause, will say, 
«I come to do Thy will,O God,to do what I can, and 
to keep doing it.” We want.no more of this temporary 
business, brothers. We have had enough of that. Not 
this rushing forward for a day or a week or a month or 
ayear. But this quietly setting before ourselves what 
we can do, recognizing the fact that God has called us 
to do it, and then keeping on doing it, through weal or 
woe, through success or failure, till our work day is 
over and our task done. 


II. John W. Wood 


Some of us remember, with a vividness that sends 
‘keen pain to our hearts, how we walked away froma 
new-made grave in a distant city, at the close of a 
December day, three years ago, singing the words of 
the Brotherhood hymn in which we have just joined. 
We had laid to rest all that was mortal of a simple man, 
a devout man, an earnest man, and therefore a great 
man. We come to-night to forge another link in that 
chain of loving remembrance which binds us and the 
world unseen so closely together; which binds our 
hearts and our work to the heart and the work of one 
whom the King has promoted. Having served the 
King, he has won the reward, and is finding, I am sure, 
no pleasing harbor of rest in that realm to which the 
King has taken him, but is living there, as he lived here, 
a life of devotion, of worship, and of service. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say to this congrega- 
tion very much about Charles James Wilis. You know 
how, born and bred a gentleman in all that that word 
means in its very best sense, he came to know his God 
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as but fewof ustry toknow Him. You know how having 
learned to know that King, and then having looked 
abroad and seen the need of the King’s sons, he gave 
himself to that need with an unselfishness and a stead- 
fastness which you and I may do well tocopy. It some- 
times seems to me that I can almost hear Mr. Wills re- 
peat those words which Frederic Myers puts into the 
mouth of St. Paul. You remember that St. Paul, in his 
vision, says: 
‘* Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 
Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be kings ; 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented with a show of things. 


Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet call ; 

Oh, to save these, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all!” 


Such an aspiration as that, was more than a mere 
wish or pious sentiment with Mr. Wills. He put it into 
action, he translated it into his life, and he came here to 
work faithfully, “not by telegraph and telephone,” as 
the Rector of Trinity Church once said of him, but hand 
to hand, face to face, eye to eye ; to be one of the people 
among whom he worked, and by his own great, simple 
life to draw them nearer to the common Father. 

Mr. Wills, it seems to me, was pre-eminently a man 
of profound consecration. To him consecration meant 
not simply a mystic sort of something that was imposed 
upon a man; it meant the development of all his manly 
powers to their very highest capacity, and then turning 
them to the use of God. It was not some sickly, senti- 
mental sort of yearning after holiness, but it was taking 
one's place in the stress of life, and in the heat of the 
furnace forging a godly character by doing deeds which 
should help forward, for all time, God’s plans for the 
betterment of the world. Surely the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew may feel honored in having given, even in 
small measure, some inspiration to such a man, some 
channel in which his strenuous manliness might find 
expression. : ; 

And so we come to-night to honor his memory by 
presenting to the Bishop of this Diocese, as the head of 
the Cathedral Corporation, this simple tablet, erected 
by the gifts of Brotherhood men from all parts of this 
land, yes and from Canada, Scotland and Australia, to 
stand as an earnest of their love, and as a memorial of 
his work. May I say that this tablet is designed by one 
of the Brotherhood, whose acquaintance with Mr. Wills 
could be measured by a few weeks, but who, as with the 
rest of us, found it easy to know that frank and genuine 
character, and, having known, could not but love. This 
brother, who, by his devotion, his courage and his faith, 
has helped to set before many of us and to keep strong 
in our hearts something of the spirit, which was the mo- 
tive of Wills’ life, felt, when he came to design the tablet, 
and I think we will agree with him, that the one thing 
that should mark it should be its manly simplicity. 
There should be nothing fanciful, nothing frill-like 
about it. It should stand against that wall, speaking 
out the ruggedness and strength and whole-heartedness 
of Mr. Wills’s character. 

And standing out from the tablet, seen in all parts 
of this church, where perhaps nothing else upon the 
tablet may be seen, is the Cross. That Cross is there 
because Mr. Wills was a man who loved the Cross, who 
loved to speak of it as “the power of God unto salva- 
tion,” who loved to think of it, to look to it and to claim 
there his pardon and his strength. Some of us remem- 
ber how, as he lay upon his bed in that last illness 
there hung on the wall before him a cross of phosphor- 
escent wood. As he lay awake with pain, which however 
hard to bear, could never cloud his faith of daunt his 
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courage, one night, the cross shone out brightly in 
the darkness and he was heard to say to himself, ‘‘ How 
bright the Cross is! Bright in this world, bright in 
the world to come!” Therefore that plain Latin cross 
marks the tablet, as the Christian emblem which, above 
all others, Mr. Wills loved, and as the emblem which 
was to him, as it should be to us, the inspiration of 
every wit of his service and his love. 

And then, beyond the simple record that this tablet 
is erected to the glory of God and in loving memory of 
Charles James Wills, who was the first Vice-President of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, from 1887 to 1892, and 
layman in charge of the Old Epiphany House (the 
name by which this Pro-Cathedral was known in his 
time), from Easter, 1891, to Advent, 1892, it also bears 
his last message to the Brotherhood: ‘Now the Lord 
of Peace Himself give you peace always by all means. 
The Lord be with you all.” So the tablet stands as a 
memorial of our enduring love, and, shall we not add, 
as a pledge of our future service? 

I am glad to be able to say that not only is this 
tablet to stand in this house of God as a memorial 
to Mr. Wills, 
but that very 
shortly there 
will be placed 
here the begin- 
nings of a li- 
brary, also pro- 
vided by the 
gifts of the 
Brotherhood. 
The books of 
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the young peo 
ple, especially 
of this com- 
munity, carry- 
ing to them the 
King’s call to higher and better living, expressed in de- 
votion to God and in unselfish service to their fellow- 
men. 

It is my privilege, therefore, Right Reverend Father, 
on behalf of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, to present 
to you, as the head of the Corporation of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, this tablet, erected by the gifts 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and in loving memory 
of its first Vice-President. We ask you to accept it 
and to keep it here so long as this building shall stand, 
as a record of his faith and of his devotion. 

And of you, my fellow-workers in the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, let me ask that, as from time to time 
you look upon this tablet in years to come, you will 
permit the memories which cluster round it to so 
shape your lives that they may help toward the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy which Mr. Wills once penned 
for St. ANDREW’s Cross in words which I would burn 
upon your hearts. “ As time goes swiftly on, the direc- 
tion of the course of boy life and man life may be 
changed. No longer a mere drift toward the churches, 
but a steady, constant tendency toward the Father, 
having been drawn God-ward by the sons of God, hav- 
ing met together with them in the Father’s House, 


having learned about Him through the revelation of 
His dear Son. Thus strength shall be added to 
strength, until at last the drifting, shifting trend of alk 
humanity, led by the inspired enthusiasm of its young 
men, shall drift no more, but bear onward, forward, 
with not a look behind, until united Christendom, no 
longer an iridescent dream, but an exultant host of 
redeemed souls, shall raise the song, echoing far beyond 
earth’s farthest coast, surging far over the stars, caught 
up by seraphim and cherubim and all the Church 
triumphant, ‘Alleluia, the King has come to His 
own. Rejoice for the kingdoms of this world have be- 
come the Kingdom of the Lord and of His Christ.’” 
To the fulfilment of that prophecy, to the achieve- 
ment of that victory it is peculiarly the duty of the 
members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew to address 
themselves. May they do it with the devotion, the stead- 
fastness, the loyalty and the Christian optimism that 
characterized the life of Charles James Wills. 


III. The Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, D.D. 


My Dear Mr. Wood; Brethren of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew: 

On behalf 
of the corpora- 
tion of the 
Cathedral of 
St.John the 
Divine, I desire 
formally to ac- 
cept the sacred 
trust which 
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even a_ short 
life will give one of the very familiar proverb, “How 
small the world is!"» You meet somebody in some re 
mote part of the land, or in another hemisphere, who 
comes out of a neighborhood and of relations which 
are entirely alien to your own. You exchange a word 
with this traveler from a far country, and after a mo- 
ment or two, you find, to your surprise, that you have 
some common friend and it may be some common and 
sacred interest of a close and intimate character. 
Some such turn of thought has been running through 
my mind to-night as I have been sitting here and going 
backward over the steps of association, which first of 
all brought me into intimate connection ‘with the name 
and the family of our brother whom we are here to- 
night to honor and to commemorate. If you ever walk 
up Lexington avenue, ascending from Thirty-second to 
Thirty-fifth street, you will be struck by a church and a 
spire which, without meaning to speak disrespectfully of 
any architecture anywhere, I have not the smallest hesita- 
tion in saying, for myself, is absolutely the most charm- 
ing and harmonious piece of construction, of its kind, so 
far as my knowledge goes, on Manhattan Island. More 
years ago than I care to remember, at the time when I 
was beginning my ministry in Northern New York, I 
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recall experiencing precisely the same impression, as I 

‘ approached, for the first time, the church, of which I 
was afterward for some seven years the rector. I had 
seen, even then, a good many churches and a good 
many church spires, and I had not always been 
happily impressed. And I remember being struck, in a 
way which I cannot adequately express, with not only 
the singular charm, but the singular structural felicity 
and harmony of all the lines, from the tower which stood 
upon the street, to the topmost finial that crowned the 
beautiful spire above it. They were both the works of 
the same hand. They were both the works of the father 
of the man whom we are here to commemorate, one of 
the most gifted minds in the domain of architecture 
that the United States of America has known. 

I wonder if it is a pure figment of the imagination 
to have seen in the character of Charles James Wills 
something of the same qualities which in art his father 
illustrated, which he himself illustrated in his Christian 
manhood. 

I remember perfectly—to pass on to another associ- 
ation with him—when for the first time he came into 
my study in the See House in Lafayette Place, and 
spoke to me of this work, and discussed with me the 
question of his own future relation to it. He and I had 
aclose sympathy in regard to the attitude of the Church 
to certain parts of New York, and to certain great and 
grave social problems with which the Church has cer- 
tainly something to do. And it was because I was es- 
pecially anxious that those problems should be ap- 
proached by laymen, that nobody who had about him 
that which would lead peuple to suspect him of the 
spirit of caste, should first of all handle or deal with 
them, but that a man who could call himself and whom 
other men could recognize as a man among men, with- 
out an ecclesiastical habit, without an ecclesiastical 
title, without ecclesiastical pretensions, should come 
simply as a human being to other human beings, and 
speak to them about Jesus Christ, in order so to find out 
whether that method of approach had not in it a distinct 
element of power, that Mr. Wills entered upon this work. 
That this method of approach was a wise one, I believe 
to have been demonstrated by the work which Mr. Wills 
did here. And I believe that his work was marked by 
success, because with all his other gifts he had three 
that were pre-eminently developed, but which are, I am 
sorry to say, very rare. 

1. In the first place, he had a singularly direct and 
manly bearing. I never remember anybody to have 
been so absolutely without the infirmity which is not 
the infirmity only of clergymen (though I think it is a 
good deal that of clergymen), which I would call “ offi- 
cialism.” In all matters of religion and in all matters 
ot personal dealing with his fellow men in regard to 
grave questions, he was absolutely free from manner- 
isms. He wasa natural man, first and last and all the 
time. Not an irreverent man, which is quite a different 
thing, and which many people mistake for naturalness 
in the domain of religion; but an absolutely candid, 
explicit, obvious human being, who did not need to be 
translated to you. His life looked out of his face. I can 
see him as I stand here to-night, just as distinctly as 
if he came through that door yonder at this moment, as 
he looked when he came into my study in connection 
with the interview to which I refer. 

2. And then, next to this naturalness, was his singular 
and triumphant cheerfulness, the radiance of a bright 
soul, the quality of a man who, whatever he had to re- 
member of his own infirmities and of his own sorrows 
and of his own failures to realize his highest ideals, had 
learned what the Apostle meant when he said, “ For- 
getting those things which are behind and reaching 
forth to those things which are before, I press toward 
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the mark for the prize of the high calling of Godin 
Christ Jesus Our Lord.” That was Mr. Wills’s charac- 
teristic, and that, my brothers of St. Andrew, you who 
knew him will recognize as a singular element of power, 
when he came to deal with other men—the radiancy of 
a manhood that was flooded with the sunlight of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. No man who met him, how- 
ever he might be sold under sin, whatever bondage 
held him down, could doubt that it was possibleJto 
shake one’s self free, by the grace of God, from the 
grasp of evil, and to rise into a realm where Christian 
service was a bright and joyous freedom, and where the 
discipleship of Jesus was full of light and sweetness and 
benignity. 

3. And then, finally, a singular and absolutely un- 
clouded faith ; and that, as a characteristic, a habit of 
mind (whatever may have been peculiar to him in any 
transient moment), a temper of absolutely direct and 
unquestioning trust ; aconception of Jesus Christ which 
had no doubt as to His nearness to our personal life, 
His readiness to hearken to our cry, His infinite com- 
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astray. This, with its clear and unswerving steadfast- 
ness, that had in it no element of doubt, was the su- 
premest secret of his power. It is an unspeakable con- 
solation to remember the fact that it is the one quality, 
whether you and I have or have not the others, whether 
we can always be quite simple and unspoiled and in- 
formal, whether we can always be hopeful and joyous 
in our view of life or not, it is the one quality, I say, 
that we may yet hope to possess—a triumphant faith, 
a clear belief in the word of Jesus Christ and in the near- 
ness of His life to our life,that makes fellowship with Him 
just as real and absolute as is my fellowship with you 
in this churchto-night. That is something, men and 
brethren, which we want to realize as within the reach 
of every one of us, whatever our lives are,and whatever 
their discouragements—the nearness of the Master to 
them; the sufficiency of His Cross, that Cross that 
gleams in the darkness, as my brother told you a 
moment ago. That is something about which there 
need be and there ought to be no doubt. 

And now, just one word more. Surely we ought not 
to put this tablet here, surely we ought not to recall the 
story of the life of the man whom it is to commemorate 
without carrying with us out of this church to-night, 
and away from this service, the one supreme lesson of 
such a life and. such a service as were his. And that 
lesson is this: It does not require a great mind, it does 
not require lofty intellectual gifts, it does not require 
conspicuous opportunities, to do great service. I liked 
extremely what Mr. Wood said when he reminded you 
that earnestness and singleness of purpose and resolu- 
tion and consecration were the things that made great- 
ness. They do. It is not great intellectual gifts, it is 
not great opportunities, it is not influence, though many 
of us think so. It is the quality of a high purpose, it is 
the concentration of strong manhood, above all, it is the 
divine persuasion that 4zows Whose we are and Whom 
we are serving. That is the conquering power, and 
there is not a man in this church to-night, nor a woman, 
who, in the strength of that power, cannot go out from 
this church, and in some measure reproduce the work 
which was done by Charles James Wills. 

Ah, that we might thus make that life a power, an 
enduring, transforming power in the age and in the 
place in which he wrought! This will be the truest 
honor to the memory of him whom we love, and this 
will be a monument which will live after all monuments 
of stone and of brass shall have crumbled into dust. 


THE nobleness of life depends on its consistency, clearness of 
purpose, quiet and ceaseless energy.—Kuskin, 
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Plain Speaking 
I Do not fear to follow out the truth 
Albgait along the precipice’s edge. 
Let us speak plain ; there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of ; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants tyrants and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of God. 

JaMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Three Days’ Grace 
BY FRANCIS LYNDE 
Author of ‘‘ At Bayou Jaune,”’ ‘‘ A Modern Miracle,’’ etc. 
(Copyright.) 

THE work of the Chapter meeting had gone on smoothly and 
the director reached ‘‘ miscellaneous business ’’ in the regular 
order just as the clock was striking nine. In the pause which 
followed the call, Bertram glanced at his watch, looked toward 
the door, and said: 

“*Mr. Director, I move we adjourn.”’ 

“One moment, Mr. Bertram. Is there any miscellaneous 
business to come before the Chapter ?”’ 

The rector rose in his place. He was an elderly man of the 
type lovable; a member of the not too numerous ecclesiastical 
family of which St. John the eae is the great progenitor. 

‘‘ Before we adjourn I should like to call the attention of the 
brothers to a case of which I became cognizant the other day— 
Monday, I think it was. A young man who gave his name as 
Ralph Jerymn called on me, saying he was lately here from the 
East. He is a telegraph operator—a railway man I understood 
him, and he is another unit in the vast army of health seekers. 
He looked rather ill and worn, and I fancied he had not yet 
found work, though he told me next to nothing about himself. 
His address is 231 Chipeta street, and I would suggest that some 
of the brothers look him up. He is very reticent and shy, and 
perhaps that is why he left with me the impression that he was 
despondent. ’’ 

Mr. Mainwaring sat down and the director made a memoran- 
‘dum of the address. ‘‘ Will some one take the number—231 
‘Chipeta street—and call upon Mr. Jermyn ?”’ he asked. 

No one offered, and Bertram looked across to Kingsley. 
“That’s rather in your line; isn’t it, Kingsley ?—railroad man, 
you know. 

Kingsley shook his head and began to say something about 
telegraph operators and passenger men being no nearer of kio 
than fourth cousins, when the director interrupted. 

‘* If no one volunteers, I appoint Mr. Bertram a committee of 
one to make the further acquaintance of this young man. He 
is a Churchman, is he not, Doctor ?*’ 

‘* Why—yes, I suppose so,"’ replied the rector, ‘‘ though, to 
tell the truth, it never occurred to me to-’ask him. He isa 
brother man, sick, and a stranger in a strange land; that is 
surely enough for us to know. I shall be glad to hear from him 
through you, Mr. Bertram.”’ 

Bertram bowed, and after the second roll-call renewed his 
motion to adjourn. At the door of the Chapter room Kingsley 
linked arins with him. 

‘Tried to put me in the hole and got yourself elected, didn't 
you ?’’ he said jestingly. 

‘““Yes; Morton knows well enough I’m not worth a pinch of 
snuff when it comes to making new acyuaintances, and that’s 
why he picked me out.” 

** Oh, I guess not,’’ said Kingsley, adding, with great frank- 
ness, *‘ You are tuo exclusive for common use, though, Berty.”’ 

**AmI? I don’t mean to be.”’ 

‘*No, I suppose you don't. You'd be a brave man if you did 
and owned to it. But about the telegraph operator—when are 
you going to look him up?” 

-* Ob, I don’t know. Pretty soon.” 

They had reached the house where Bertram roomed, and 
Kingsley wheeled and put his hands upon his companion’s 
shoulders. ‘‘‘ Pretty soon’ is never, Berty; especially with 
you, Take my advice and don’t put it off as you do everything 
else.” 

“‘T won't.”’ Bertram promised; ‘‘ I'll go to morrow.” 

“Do. Put that promise under your pillow and you'll sleep 
better. Good night.”" 

Bertram opened the gate and went up the walk humming an 
air from the newest opera. He was a singular contradiction of 
terms taking him ‘‘ by and Jarge,’’ as Kingsley would have said. 
Bred to bank work, and earning his living in a business in which 
promptness, accuracy, punctuality, and the kindred virtues are 
ata premium, no man in the Arapahoe National had a better 
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record than the light-hearted exchange clerk. Once outside of 
the bank, however, he became a different person. In everything 
but business he reversed the proverb, and never did one day 
what might be postponed to the next. It was a fad with him, 
he maintained, jesting about it. Eight hours, or such a matter, 
of painstaking diligence was enough for any man in any one day, 
end oe that debt was paid he would be as irresponsible as he 
pleased. 

And in the matter of exclusiveness, also, Kingsley knew 
whereof he spoke. Bertram was a firm believer in class lines, 
and in the choice of his associates he kept well within certain 
carefully definei limits. He scouted the idea of drawing the 
line of distinction at a man's occupation and yet he did this, 
unconsciously, and the mere mention of Jermyn’s trade added 
something to his distaste for the duty laid upon him. None the 
less he meant to do it; and henot only pat his promise to Kings- 
ley under his pillow that night, but he remembered to take it 
out again the following morning. 

Unfortunately, that was as far as the matter went. It was 
the end of the month and the work doubled up, as its custom 
was. Therefore it was late when Bertram won through the day’s 
labors and he had barely time to pay one or two social debts 
which were pressing him before it was bedtime. 

The next day was a repetition of the first. so far as the extra 
work was concerned; and in the evening he had an engagement 
with Alice Manson panne toward the Opera House. He ran 
across Kingsley on the way up to the Mansons’, and the railway 
man asked if he had seen Jermyn. 

‘‘ Not yet,’’ Bertram confessed, rather shamefacedly. 

Kingsley laughed. ‘‘I knew you'd put it off—that’s why I 
asked. One of these days you’ll postpone something that will 
give you a heart-ache for the rest of your life.’”’ ‘ 

‘Oh, you go preach to the little heathen !’’ replied Bertram 
easily. ‘‘Can’t you find anything better to do than to nag me 
about my pet weakness? I’m going to hunt the fellow up, but I 
guess I’m entitled to my three days’ grace, ain’t I?’’ 

‘‘You’re entitled to a scoring, Berty—and you'll get one 
some day; you mark my words.”’ 

Kingsley was not much given to the administering of unasked 
admonition, and knowing this, Bertram nursed the retort for 
five full minutes, which was the exact length of the interval 
separating him from his destination in Tremont street. After 
that, Miss Manson, La Sonnambula, the lively chat during the 
entr'actes, and a dozen other things conspired to make the 
reminder of none effect. Nay, more. Another day passed, 
leaving the simple duty still undone, and Bertram was in a fair 
way to forget it altogether when Kingsley came to his room 
while he was dressing for another evening out. 

‘* Of course, you haven’t done it,’’ said Kingsley, putting his 
back against the door. 

“‘ Done what ?—oh, you mean the committee-of.one business; 
no, I haven’t had a minute’s time. Tom.”’ 

‘“‘Then your promise goes to protest, does it? This is the 
last day of grace, you know. 

‘ Pity’s sake !’’ exclaimed Bertram, with as near an approach 
to petulance as his habitual gcod-nature would sanction, ‘‘ one 
would think it was amatter of life and death, the way you haunt 
a body! I’m not this man Jermyn’s guardian !”’ 

Kingsley thrust his hands deep into his pockets and sauntered 
across the room to the window. ‘‘ No, you're his ‘ neighbor '; 
do you know what that means, Berty ?”’ 

-* No—yes, I do, too, Tom; I'll go to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘Give me the address and I'll go to-night,” said Kingsley, 
without looking around. 

Bertram turned from the mirror with his cravat in a half. 
knot to ask: ‘‘ Why, what's up. Tom? What do you know 
about the thing ?”’ : 

“This. A little while ago yonr man Jermyn borrowed five 
dollars of Fred Corwin, our night operator. you know. He's 
been in the despatcher's office half a dozen times, and Fred has 
scraped some sort of an acquaintance with him. Fred says he 
is in trouble of some kind, but he won't talk about it, and I’m 
going to find out what it is.”’ 

Bertram finished tying the cravat and tied it crooked—a si 
that he was much moved. ‘I'm going with you,’’ was all he 
said; and a few minutes later they set out together and boarded 
a street-car for the southwest corner of the city. Chipeta street 
was reached in due time, and they dropped from the car at the 
crossing. 

Tt was a workingman's neighborhood ; rows of syndicate 
cottages on either hand, a saloon on the corner, and the black 
bulk of the shops and round-house for a background. Kingsley 
led the way and ashort square down the street they came to 
Mrs. Flaherty’s boarding-house. Late as the hour was, they 
found the proprietress in the dingy room which served for an 
office, and Kingsley got a prompt and voluble answer to his first 

uestion. 
aa Misther Jermyn, is it ?--the dirthy spalpeen ! An’ who'd 
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be afther knowin’ um if I didn’t? Isn't he owin’ me for t’ree 
weeks boord and lodgin’ this same blessed minut’ ?"’ 

Bertram looked around at the dreary interior and shuddered. 
His fetish was decency and cleanliness, and he wondered what 
manner of man could content himself in such surroandings— 
certainly no one with whom he could associate, he thought; and 
then he made himself attend to the matter in hand. 

‘Fifteen dollars,’’ Kingsley was saying; ‘‘ that’s for three 
weeks, is it?" 

““T’ree weeks back he is, that’s fwhat I said; an’ him comin’ 
to me wid de impiddence of a thramp an’ offerin’ me foive dollars 
in account !”’ : 

‘*Oh, then he paid you five dollars, did he ?”’ 

“I taukit from um—that’s fwhat I did; an’ then I fired um.”’ 

“ Ah; wouldn’t let him have his room again until he squared 
up, I suppose,’’ said Kingsley suavely. 

‘That's joosht it,’’ declared Mrs. Flaherty, with her arms 
akimbo. ‘‘ Not wau fut does he shtep in this hotel ag’in till 
wanst he pays me fwhat he’s owin’ !’’ 

‘It was just afew minutes ago that he paid you the five 
dollars, wasn’t it, Mrs. Flaherty ?’’ queried Kingsley. 

Mrs. Flaherty leaned across the counter and scanned her 
visitors with lately-aroused suspicion. ‘‘ Fwhat is it you two 
are dhrivin’ at, annyway ?”’ she demanded. 

‘‘Nothing much ’’—Kingsley turned on his heel and dragged 
Bertram out into the street. 

an heartless old,’’ Bertram began, but his friend inter- 
rupted. 

‘* Never mind Mrs. Flaherty; we have to do with the man in 
the case. Here’s a fellow sick, out of work, and a stranger, 
turned out into the streets in the night to live or die as he may. 
What would pe do under such circumstances, Berty ?’’ 

‘* Don't ask me, Tom; I’mafraid I'd do something desperate.”’ 

‘“* And that is about what Mr. Ralph Jermyn will doif we 
don’t find him,’’ rejoined Kingsley. ‘' Wait a minute.”’ 

A policeman was passing under the electric lamp at the 
crossing and he ran to get speech with him. When he came back 
Ee took Bertram’s arm and led the way down to the railway 

racks, 

‘*The officer was in front of Mrs. Flaherty’s when she ran 
him out,’’ he explained. ‘‘ He says Jermyn went down this way.’’ 

“‘ Going to hunt a place to sleep in the shop or round-house, I 
suppose, poor fellow !’’ 

** Going to ay to beat his way out of town, or to get himself 
killed, more likely,’’ amended Kingsley. ‘‘In either case he’ll 
need help; come on."’ : 

The railway yards began at the shops and ran in multiplying 
lines of steel toward the freight station, a mile away. There 
were abhi Hoe electric lamps at intervals; and half way down 
the yard they could see the yellow eye of the tail-light on the 
night switch engine which was rattling to and fro, making up 
the midnight freights. A hundred yards from the engine they 
passed the object of their search without knowing it, but that 
‘was because he saw them coming and hid behind a telegraph- 
pole till they should go by. 

As Kingsley had prefigured, life seemed just then a thing of 
little moment to the discouraged operator. He was far from 
home and friends; and a persistent fatality had shut the door of 
employment in his face every time be had tried to open it. 
Things had gone steadily from bad to worse with him from the 
day of his arrival in Denver, and now he had come to the end— 
broken in health and pocket and spirit, he said to himself, in 
much bitterness of spirit. and with nowhere to lay his head. 

After the two men had passed he sat down on the edge of the 
embankment and leaned wearily against the telegraph-pole. The 
singing of the wires overhead drummed familiarly in his ears, 
the one home-like note in the dreary dirge of strange discords. 
And sitting there with hope behind him and the distress of dis- 
ease upon him he found the answer to an insistent question that 
had been tormenting him for a week. 

It would only be anticipating by a few days or hours the end 
which was lying in wait for him. Sickness or starvation, or 
both, would presently work their will with him, and while he 
lived he must suffer. It would be better to end it quickly, and 
having so decided he hastened to have it over with before his 
resolution would forsake him. Going out among the tracks he 
glanced down the line of switch-lights and marked the siding 
over which the engine would come out with the next section of 
the train. Then he stepped back into the shadow and waited. 
meaning to throw himself under the wheels suddenly and before 
the enginemen should see him. 

In the meantime Kingsley and Bertram had gone on, and 
when they came to the engine the passenger agent asked a ques- 
tion of the engineer. 

‘‘ Yes, I know who you mean, but I don’t know his name,”’ 
said the man. ‘‘I brought him out from the passenger depot 
"bout an hour ago on the engine. Said he was an operator, and 
he looked too sick to talk about.’’ 
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- eS lookin’ for that feller ?’ asked the fireman. 

a es. ” 

“Well. you must ‘ve passed him comin’ down; I saw him 
back yonder on track three last time we backed down.”’ 

Kingsley would have proposed going back, but Bertram was 
beforehand with him. ‘‘ Come on, Tom,”’ he said impatiently; 
‘I’m beginning to feel the man-to-man symptoms. Let’s’go 
back and look for him.”’ Lee: 

“Climb up here or go round on the footboard,’’ said the 
on ; “I’m going to pull down ina minute and you can 
ride.”’ 

They chose the alternative, and taking their places on either 
side of the tank draw-head, waited for the signal to be given. 

‘‘Pity’s sake! I hope we won’t be too late,” said Bertram 
anxiously, and Kingsley laughed. 

“What's come over you all at once, Berty? You are about 
the last man I should ever pick out to send after stragglers.”’ 

‘‘That has truth enough in it to bite, Tom. I’ve been a 
church-member all my life, and I’ve lived decently and above- 
board according to my lights. Just the same, I don’t believe I 
ever turned my hand over to help anybody else.” 

“Oh, pshaw ! you do it every day !”’ 

‘No, I don’t—not where it will count. I believe I have the 
name of being fair-spoken and decently considerate of other 
people’s comfort, but that’s selfishness pure and simple; I help 
my friends, anda heathen could do no less. Now I want to 
make a break and do something for nothing. for once in a way; 
if we find this fellow you must let me do the Good Samaritan 
act all by mvself. I want to see how it feels.’ . 

“All right.’? agreed Kingsley; and then the engine started 
with a jerk and went rushing up the yard. picking up speed 
with each added revolution of the drivers. Half way up to the 
shops, Kingsley saw the operator standing under an electric 
ligat on the embankment. % ; 

‘‘There’s our man!’ he shouted across to his companion. 

Bertram nodded, and Kingsley climbed up on the draw-head 
to signal the enginer to slow down. 

Then that happened which was to happen. Bertram saw the 
slim figure dart suddenly out to stand squarely between the rails 
in the parabola of yellow radiance pouring from the tail-light 
over his head. Like a flash it came to him that he was answer- 
able for a human life. and in the brief moment that was left he 
nerved himself for the shock. It was upon him in a twinkling; 
the thud of the dead wood against the unresisting body; the 
frantic grapple for life and death as he set his teeth and wound 
his free arm around the would-be suicide. In the midst of it his 
grasp on the hand-rail gave way and he felt himself whirling 
out into space; and of what followed he knew nothing until he 
opened his eyes to find Kingsley and the enginemen standing 
over him at the bottom of the embaukment. 

“Thank God, old man!’’ exclaimed the passenger agent 
gratefully. ‘I was afraid you’d got the signal to quit! Bones 
all whole ?’’ : 

“LI think so,” said Bertram, sitting up and trying to re- 
member what he was doing when memory failed. It all came 
back in a flash and he sprang to his feet. 

“« Where’s my man ?’’ he demanded. 

“He's up by the track—oh, hold on—’’ Bertram began to 
climb the steep embankment—“‘ he’s all right and less hurt than 
you are. What are you going to do with him?” 

‘““Take him home and nurse him, of course,’’ said Bertram 
with some asperity. ‘‘Go and borrow a telephone, Tom, and 
get me acarriage. I'll satay with him till you get back.” 

It was done, aud in less time than one could reasonably ex- 
pect under the circumstances, but when the carriage came 
Jermyn fainted and had to be lifted in. They took him to Ber- 
tram’s room and put him to bed, after which Kingsley went bis 
wav. Bertram followed him to the outer door and told him the 
little he had been able to glean of the operator’s story. 

‘““Isn’t it tough ?”’ he concluded; ‘‘ says he hasn’t had any- 
thing to eat for two days, because he couldn’t face Mrs. F. 
without money. And here I’ve been dilly dallying around for 
three whole days when I might have—say, Tom, don’t prophesy 
at me any more. You're liable to make a murderer of me.” 

“Tt was a pretty close call, wasn’t it? But what are you 

oing to do with him ?”’ ; 

“Do with him ?—keep him here and feed and nurse him back 
into the world again, same as you would.”’ 

““Same as I wouldn’t,"”’ retorted Kingsley. ‘‘ What do you 
know about him, more than he has told you ?”’ 

“‘Nothing:and I don’t care to. Tom, I've saved a man’s life 
this nicht and I’m going to make a good job of it.”’ 

“Yes; but there’s a limit——”’ 

“Limit nothing! Say, Tom, I’m just waking up to some of 
my privileges; don’t you be the man to put me to sleep 
again !”’ 

. Kingsley laughed as he ran down the steps. 
g3id; aud he kept his word. 


“IT won’t, ’’ he 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New Chapters 


The parentheses contain the names of the diocese when there is 
more than one diocese in the State. 


1861. St. Philip’s, St. Paul (Minnesota). Minn. : 
1862. Intercession. Stevens Point (Fond du Lac), Wis. 
1863. St. Paul’s, Monroe (North Carolina), N. C. 

| 1364. St. Mary’s Cathedral, Memphis. Tenn. 
1365. Grace, Plainfield (New Jersey), N. J. 
1866. Holy Trinity, Winooski, Vt. 
1367. Trinity, Pottsville (Central Pennsylvania), Pa. 
1868. Redeemer, South Boston, Mass. 
1869. St. Stephen’s, Fall River, Mass. 
1870. Grace, Chillicothe (West Missouri), Mo. 


Memorial Record 


ENTERED into rest, October 18, 1895, FRANK H. STEPHENS, 
Jr., of Christ Church Chapter, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ENTERED into rest, November 16, 1895, REUBEN Davis, of St. 
George’s Chapter, Detroit, Mich. 


ENTERED into rest, November 18, 1895, HENRY G. HoLMEs, 
of Trinity Chapter, Elmira, N. Y. 


ENTERED into rest, December 4, 1895, HERBERT S. ELLIOTT, 
of St. Luke’s Chapter, San Francisco, Cal. 


ENTERED into rest, December 23, 1895, HaRRtE P. FERRIEN, 
of St. Luke’s Chapter, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Council Records 


A regular meeting of the Council of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew was held in the Diocesan House, Philadelphia, Tuesday, 
December 3, 1895, at 3 p.m. Present: Messrs. Davis, presiding, 
McBee, Faure, Ward. Thomas, Baird, English, Turnbull and 
Wood. The opening devotions were said by Mr. McBee. 

i The minutes of the previous ne were read and approved. 
The General Secretary made a verbal report upon the work of 
the office since the Louisville Convention. 

The Treasurer submitted a report from September 1 to No- 
vember 30, showing the receipt of $2,936.31 and the expenditure 
of $2.962.97, as compared with the receipt of $2,942.94 and the 
expenditure of $3,121.13 for the corresponding months of 1894. 
The report was accepted, ordered entered in the minutes and 
referred to the Auditing Committee. 

The Secretary read reports from Council members upon the 
state of the Brotherhood in their respective districts as fol- 
lows: Messrs. Billings, Sturgis, Taylor, Nash, Loomis and 
Denton. Mr. Ward presented a report on behalf of the New 
York Council members. Upon motion of Mr. Turnbull the Secre- 
tary was instructed to send a copy of Mr. Ward’s report to 
every member of the Council. 

The report of the Joint. Committee appointed by the Councils 
of the Brotherhood in the United States and Canada, to take 
into consideration the question of an International Convention, 
was received and accepted. By accepting the report the Council: 
1.—Decided that an International Convention should be held 
some time during the year 187, instead of 1896, as suggested by 
the American Convention in Louisville. 2.—Requested the 
President to name at once a committee of four members to act 
witha similar committee of the Canadian Council in determining 
the time, place and all other details of such an International 
Convention. 8.—Decided that the International Convention of 
1897 should be held in Buffalo at such a time in the year as 
might, after due correspondence and consideration, seem most 
opportune. 

Upon the motion of Mr. McBee it was unanimously decided 
that the convention of 1896 should meet in Pittsburg, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, October 14 to 18 
inclusive, Wednesday being appointed for a quiet day, as usual. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. English, of Pittsburg, 
offering to be one of ten gentlemen to contribute $200 each to a 
fund to provide for the expenses of a Brotherhood man or men 
from this country, to be sent to England and such other parts of 
the world as might seem desirable, to give such information and 
assistance as might be desired to the Brotherhood in the respec- 
tive National Churches, and to arouse interest in the International 
Convention of 1897. Mr. English’s offer was tacitly accepted 
and was reinforced by a second offer of $200 through Mr. English 
and offers of similar contributions by Messrs. Ward, Thomas, 
Baird and Houghteling. Upon motion the President was re. 


quested to appoint at once a committee of three to take into 
consideration the whole question of sending representatives 
abroad, to communicate with other members of the Council, 
and, if it seemed advisable so to do, to take steps to raise the 
entire amount necessary and to secure the man or men needed 
for the work. ; 

Mr. McBee then brought up the question of securing for the 
regular staff of the Brotherhood an additiona] secretary, whose 
special work should be the visitation of Chapters. The mat- 
ter was fully discussed. Mr. Wood urged that the proposed 
increase in the working force of the Council should be under- 
taken, not with the idea of relief for any of the present paid 
officers, but solely for the further development and strengthening 
of the Brotherhood. Upon motion, a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Ward, Thomas and Sturgis was appointed to consider 
the matter and take such action as might be possible. It was 
hoped that the more faithful observance of the 1895 Self- Denial 
Week would not only provide for the stipend of the Brotherhood’s 
representatives in Japan and China, but would also go far toward 
meeting the increased expenditures caused by the employment 
of additional assistance at home. 

The Treasurer was instructed to keep a separate account of 
all moneys received for the Self-Denial Fund. : 

Standing Committees and Diocesan Secretaries were appointed 
for the year January 1 to December 31, 1896, as noted ou page 125. 
It was decided that in future the terms of all standing commit- 
tees except the Executive Committee of the Council, and of Dioce- 
san Secretaries should begin and end with the calendar year. 

Mr. Thomas reported that in the absence of the President, 
and by request of the First Vice President, he had extended the 
greetings of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew to the Convention 
of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, meeting in Philadel- 
phia, November 16, 1895. 

In accordance with letters received the charters of the fol- 
lowing Chapters were withdrawn and the Chapters placed upon 
the inactive list: 

507, St. James’s, Fordham, N. Y.: 589, Evangelists’, Oswego, 
N. Y.; 745, Holy Trinity, Manistee, Mich.; 807, St. Paul’s, 
Salem, Ore. ; 869, Holy Communion, Paterson, N. J.; 981, Holy 
Communion, Tacoma, Wash.; 952, St. John’s, Green River, 
Wyo.; 1013, All Saints’, Johnstown, Pa.; 1078, St. John’s, 
Broken Bow, Neb.; 1094. Messiah, Detroit, Mich.; 1149, Christ 
Church, Vicksburg, Miss. ; 1166, St. James’s, Goshen, Ind. ; 1206, 
St. Barnabas’s, Marshalltown, Del. 

Boys’ Department.—5, Zion and St. Timothy, New York. 


Here and There in the Brotherhood 


Curist Caurcu ‘CHAPTER, Roanoke Va., is conducting 
Sunday afternoon mission services in the west end of the city. 
The members take charge in turn. 


St. ANDREw’s Cross is prepared to supply excellent photo- 

graphs, 8 by 5 inches in size, of the Wills Memorial Tablet, at 

fty cents each, postage paid. Orders should be sent in 
promptly accompanied by remittance. 


St. Luke's Cuaprifr, Scranton, Pa., during the past year 
has invited nearly 1,000 guests at the hotels to worship at St. 
Luke's. Numerous calls have been made upon new-comers in 
the town, and the poor and sick have been visited. 


THE rector of an eastern Chapter says: ‘‘ Our Chapter is doing 
fine work. The three missions are growing and are extending 
their influence, while the center is strengthened by earnest, 
faithful personal work. For four weeks the men have taken 
turns in sitting up nights with a poor man, converted by 
attending our Bible class. 


EPIPHANY CHAPTER. Winchester, Mass., arranged four special 
services on Sunday evenings in December, with addresses by 
laymen and clergymen upon pressing social questions of the day. 
The four topics considered were: ‘‘ The Men of the Brotherhood 
and the Brotherhood of Men,"' ‘‘ The Charities of a Christian 
Congregation,’ ‘The Working Man’s Church,” ‘‘ The Justice 
of Christ and the Glory.”’ 


A CONFERENCE of the Chapters in the Mahoning Valley dis- 
trict of Ohio was held in St. Luke's Church, Niles, November 24. 
Addresses were made by Rev. A. L. Frazer, Jr., of Youngstown, 
op “The Brotherhood in Principle,’ and by E. R. Wise, of 
Warren, on “The Brotherhood in Practice.’’ At a business 
session following the service, a Local Assembly for the district 
was organized. 


THE Brotherhood men of Philadelphia held a reception for 
the Right Rev. P. T. Rowe, D.D., recently consecrat Bishop 
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of Alaska, and Mrs. Rowe, in the Diocesan Church House, 
December 9. In the course of the evening all present gathered 
o te gaged ore poet bight ae a ahaa y Rev. 

Parks, ain of the Assembly. Bis we and Bisho 
Whittaker made brief addresses. ‘4 ‘ 


Sr. James’s Cuaprer, Chicago, has issued its scheme of 
topics for discussion at Caapter meetings in Epiphany-tide. The 
discussions are to be opened by leading clergymen and laymen 
of the city, and will be participated in by the members and visit- 
ors. The scheme is upon the general topic, ‘‘ Common Sense in 
Religion. _1._In Doctrine. 2. In Language. 3. In Study. 
4. In Public Worship. 5. In Preaching. 6. In Church Gov- 
ernment. %. In Church Work. 


AT the December meeting of the Buffalo Local Assembly the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: Resolved, That 
the Churchmon of Buffalo, N. Y.. as represented in the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, do protest against the unenlightened self- 
interest of European nations, which permits the continued 
atrocities upon our fellow Christians in Armenia by the Turkish 
authorities. Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
Lord Salisbury by the Secretary of this Local Assembly. 


Sr. Pavuy’s CHaprer, Flint, Mich., in order to relieve some- 
what the pressure of work upon the rector, has arranged a series 
of Sunday afternoon services, with addresses by prominent 
laymen of the city. Among the subjects so far discussed are 

* Strength,” ‘‘ What shoulda young man read ?’’ “‘ How should 
a@ young man spend his leisure time?'’ The attendance has 
averaged over 500. An interesting feature of the services is the 
presence of a large number of deaf mutes from the State School. 
The service and address are interpreted for them by the director 
‘of the Chapter. 


A UNIQUE Brotherhood gathering was held in Chicago, Tues 
day evening, December 3. It was a reunion of all the men 
who have at some time or other belonged to St. James's Chapter, 
No. 1. Of the twelve who originally formed the parent Chapter 
and were admitted to the Brotherhood at the first service, eight 
were present. Some had moved to distant parts of the land, and 
but one had passed away. Messages were read from Rev. W. H. 
Vibbert, S.T.D., who was rector of St. James's when the Broth- 
erhood was organized, and from Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., 
who succeeded him in the rectorship. The roll and the minutes 
of the first meeting were read, as well as the roll of the original 
Bible class and the roll of all the members who had joined after 
the original twelve. Addresses were made by James L. Hough- 
‘teling, W. R. Stirling. E. J. Gardiner, Joseph R. Barroll and 
Rev. James S. Stone, D D., the present rector of St. James's. 


_ THE rector of a western Chapter which recently received a 
‘visit from one of the Brotherhood traveling men, writes: ‘‘ Allow 
me to tell you of the great good which our small Chapter has 
just received from the visit of Mr. H. We were weak and dis- 
couraged; we needed to be roused and strengthened. Mr. H. 
spent a Sunday with us, making addresses at both the mornin, 
and evening services. The congregations were deeply interest 
‘in what he told them. More important still were the private 
conferences with the Brotherhood men. Asa result a men’s 
Bible class has been started and new life is manifested in the 
Chapter. I want to thank the traveling men’s committee for 
‘sending us Mr. H. and torequest that whenever any Brotherhood 
travelers are coming our way they will remember us. The more 
often you can send out strong, manly men, with hearts full of 
the spirit and energy of the Brotherhood, the more effective will 
the Chapters become and the more will the work of men in 
general be developed.’”’ 


Sr. ANDREW’s CaaPTER, Louisville, Ky.. conducts a mission 
service every Sunday afternoon and cottage services during the 
week, in a new part of the city. The attendance at the services 
was not satisfactory to the Chapter. and it therefore decided 
to make a thorough canvass of the district. The neighborhood 
was divided and a map given to each man, showing the streets 
‘in which his work lay. Every house in the district was entered, 
and the residents asked if they belonged to any church. If so, 
their regular attendance at that church was urged. If not. they 
were invited to St. Stephen’s and the cottage meetings, and were 
‘urged to send their children to the Sunday school. The result 
-of the work is seen in an increase of attendance at the mission 
‘from an average of 18 to 34; in the Sunday school from an 
average of 115 to 152: in the cottage meetings from an average 

. of 20 to 58. The members of the Chapter were very cordially 
received and found no difficulty in getting the people visited to 
talk upon church going. Ata recent meeting the rector asked 
each of the members of the Chapter to take under his special 
care two or three families, living in this district, and to call 
upon them from time to time. Every member volunteered for 
the work, which will be carried on systematically throughout 
the winter. 
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AT the last meeting of Ascension Chapter, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, There seems to be a growing desire in many parts 
of our country, notably in our cities, to desecrate the Lord’s 
Day by giving it over to popular amusements, engendering all 
on of intemperance and excesses, both injurious and immoral ; 
an 

Whereas, This question is one of vital importance, not only 
to the nation generally, but to all Churchmen in particular ; 
and no subterfuge of so-called ‘‘ personal liberty ’’ or ‘‘ local 
option '’ should be allowed to intervene to give color or sanction 
to the violation of the direct command of God to ‘‘ Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy ;’’ therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Ascension Chapter, No. 
518 of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, of the City of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., do hereby pledge ourselves to put forth our every 
energy to combat this effort to destroy the sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day by throwing open saloon doors, permitting vice, 
immorality and intemperance to flourish. 

Resolved, That we urgently request all Brotherhood men 
throughout our land to unite in a determination to prevent, so 
far as in their power lies, any attempted legislation to open 
saloons for any portion of the day known from the beginning 
of the Christian Era as the Lord’s Day. 


The International Committee 


The joint committee appointed by the Councils of the Brother- 
hood in the United States and Canada to take into consideration 
the whole question of an international convention of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, met in Toronto, October 25, 1895. 

The following members were present: Of the Canadian Coun- 
cil, Messrs. Davidson, Rogers and Waugh. Of the American 
Council, Messrs. McBee and English. 

On motion of Mr. Silas McBee, Mr. Davidson was elected 
chairman and Mr. English secretary of the committee. 

After devotions, led by Mr. Rogers, the chairman declared 
the meeting open for business. 

A letter received by Mr. McBee from Mr. Wood, of the 
Brotherhood in the United States, regretting his enforced ab- 


- sence, and stating his views on the subject, was read, as also a 


communication received hy Mr. Wood, as Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Council, from the Butfalo Local Assembly. giving reasons 
for holding the convention in Buffalo in 1896. After a full dis- 
cussion of the whole question the following recommendations 
were drafted as expressing the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee: 

I. This committee recommends that an international conven- 
tion be held some time during the year 1897, instead of in 1896, 
as suggested hy the American Convention at Louisville. 

Il. This committee recommends that the Councils of the 
Brotherhood in the United States and in Canada do each appoint 
a committee of four, such committees to meet and act asa joint 
committee to settle the time, the place and all other details for 
an international convention of the Brotherhood, the American 
Council to nominate the chairman of such joint committee. 

III. This committee, while recognizing that they have no 
right to finally decide upon the place or time for holding such 
convention, state that they have carefully considered the matter 
and are unanimously of the opinion that the most advantageous 
place would be Buffalo, and the most opportune time the month 
of August. 

IV. This committee recommends the Councils of the Brother- 
hood in the United States and in Canada to communicate, with 
all possible speed, with the Brotherhoods in England, Scotland, 
Australia and elsewhere, bringing before them the idea of an 
international convention and inviting their presence thereat. 

V. That these recommendations be communicated to the 
Councils of the Brotherhood in the United States and in Canada, 
with the suggestion that the same be brought before the joint 
committee of the two Brotherhoods when duly appointed and 
constituted. 

The committee usks leave to bring in a further and additional 
report, if so advised. 

All of which is hereby respectfully submitted to the Councils 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the United States and in 
Canada, as the report of this committee. 

feo ae na N. Ferrar Davipson, Chairman. 
: ; H. D. W. ENGLisu, Secretary. 

ADDENDUM. --Since the adjournment of the committee it has 
been brought to the attention of some members thereof that the 
Pan- Anglican Conference of the Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion will meet in London during the month of July, 1897. 
This fact was not before the committee, and was consequently 
not considered by the committee in suggesting the month of 
August as the most opportune time for holding the international 
convention, if held at Buffalo. The fact must of necessity be 
considered by any joint committee on finally deciding upon thea 
time for holding the convention. 
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A Letter from Japan 


Nara Cuu Gakko, Nara, October 29, 1895. 
Mr. James L. HovGurezine : 


Sir: I, the representative of the faculties and the committees 
of Nara Chu Gakko, have the honor to lay this letter of gratitude 
before you, sir. 

In the beginning I offer you, sir, my thanks for your hard 
and incessant works for His Grace and Kingdom’s sake. 

I am always extremely grateful for your benevolence and 
authority of your having sent Mr. Charles Evans to this mission- 
ary school. When he arrived here last year the scholars did not 
exceed to only fourteen in number. But, owing to his hard and 
enthusiastic work for education, the confidence of this school 
has b2en suddenly increased. The number of scholars at present 
approaches to one hundred and seventy; more applicants being 
declined on account of no vacancy in buildings. Tbis sudden 
flourishing. in such a short space of time, is solely due, through 
your benevolence and authority. 

As to the evangelization, we are taking the scholars to our 
church with us every day, and some time is spent in the service 
and the Bible study. In every Wednesday evening the Young 
Men Christian Association of this school is held in our parish 
house, and Mr. Evans and we are delivering lectures on the Holy 
Bible, and religious sermons. In consequence of this the con- 
version of some teachers and scholars took place, and the 
perusal of the Bible is more and more prevailing. Thus it is 
expected that some new converts shall appear by the coming 
Christmas. At the same time the church is also so flourishing 
that we often feel of need of benches. Thus a great hope is 
promised here in Nara to see such a lively condition in the 
education as well asin the evangelization. This happy condition, 
which I report with the pleasure and honor, is solely the gift of 
your St. Andrew’s Cross, for which we remain always most 
grateful. 

I desire, through you. sir, to express our best thanks also to 
the brethren of your Cross. 

Be pleased, therefore, to accept the best gratitude of, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
C. Kawamura NoGaKvsil, 
The Japanese Head Master of Nara Chu Gakko. 


The Reply from the United States 


CuicaGco, December 22, 1895. 
Mr. C, Kawamura Noaaxkusul, Nara, JAPAN. 


Dear SIR AND BROTHER: Your letter has brought joy and 
thankfulness, not alune to me, but to thousands of the young 
men of America. Our hearts are warm toward the young men 
of Japan, a nation whose intelligence, courage and partiotism 
are known to all men. 

Our jheart’s desire is that they shall have all the blessings 
which we enjoy, and that the richest of all blessings, the knowl- 
edge of God and citizenship in the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
may speedily be theirs. To this end we sent our well-beloved 
brother, Charles H. Evans, to Japan that he might bear our mes- 
sage of good will, and specially invite the Christian young men 
of Japan to ally themselves with their fellow young men of 
many nations who, fifteen thousand strong, make up the mem- 
bership of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The object of this 
organization is, as you know, ‘* The spread of Christ’s Kingdom 
among young men,’’ and the whole Brotherhood will gladly 
welcome to fraternal fellowship all young men of the Japanese 
Church who will pledge themselves to promote this object. 
Meanwhile we are rejoiced that our brother, Charles Evans, is 
commending himself to you and your associates by his zeal and 
faithfulness in doing his various duties. The Brotherhood 
sends to him, by yous courtesy, their fraternal love ; to you and 
your associates their respect and esteem, and to the young men 
of Japan, greeting. 

In behalf of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the United 
States, I have, sir, the honor to subscribe myself 

Your friend and brother, 
JAMES L. HOUGHTELING, President. 


THE popalation of China is marvelous. A missionary writes 
with graphic earnestness: ‘‘Take your Bibles and carefully 
count, not the chapters or verses, but the letters from the be- 
ginning of Genesis to the ‘ Amen’ of the Revelation ; and when 
you have accomplished this, go over it again and again and again 
ten times, twenty times, forty times, nay, you must read 
the very letters eighty times over before you have reached the 
requisite sum. It would take somothing like the letters of eighty 
Bibles to represent the men and women and children of that old 
and wondrous Empire of China.” 
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The Secretary’s Desk 
Talis letter has just found its way to my desk : 


Cannot the Council of the Brotherhood reprint. in phlet. 
form, the fine sketch of the life of Charles James Wills, which 
appeared in St. ANDREW’s Cross shortly after his death? I 
get around the country a little and I find that hundreds of intelli- 
gent Brotherhood men never heard of Mr. Wills. But besides 
our own men I believe that there are thousands of others who 
would be helped to a truer manhood by the story of that life. 
Surely there are few Chapters which would not gladly purchase 
a hundred or more copies of such a pempnlr if the price were 
made low enough. I will gladly take a hundred copies for my 
personal use. What can vou do for us?”’ 


I like the suggestion. How many second it? We ought to 
make Mr. Wills‘s life better known and known for alltime. By 
“ close figuring,’’ I find that the pamphlet could be simply but 
worthily printed so that it could be supplied in lots of 100 for 
$3 00 ; 50, for $2.00 ; 25, for $1.00. This is on the supposition 
that at least 10,000 copies would be ordered. This is what we 
can do. Now, wkat does the Brotherhood want todo? Write 
at once, Chapters, individuals, everybody, so that we may know 
immediately whether we shall go ahead with the pamphlet. 


My hearty thanks are due a considerable number of Brother- 
hood men who have sent me samples of invitation cards used 
by their Chapters. 1 should regret to believe that I have re- 
ceived cards from every chepier that is pr them. It this ie 
so then an uncomfortably small proportion of Chapters are ra] 
panier: ink to advertise their services. Next month I shal 

ope to look over some of the cards with you. 


Those who care to take a rapid ‘‘ swing ’’ around our eastern 
West or our western East, as your point of view may decide. 
can join me en route from New York to Detroit for the St. 
Andrew’s Day conference of the Michigan Assembly, an outline 
of which the Editor tells me, will appear elsewhere in this num- 
ber. I need only say, therefore, that though the conference was. 
not as large as might have been expected, it was good and use- 
ful. Michigan like other states has its weak points so far as 
Brotherhood work is concerned, but a determined effort is being 
made to bring up the rear and strengthen the whole line. 


A harried trip back to Philadelphia via New York and on De- 
cember 3 we are attending a meeting of the Council, which is 
considering such weighty questions as the proposed international 
convention, the time and place of the 1896 convention and the 
increase in the Brotherhood’s staff. The meeting is held in the 
recently completed Diocesan House. This is a monument to 
Bishop Whitaker’s energy and foresight and to the progressive- 
ness and liberality of Philadelphia Churchmen. It will be the ad- 
ministrative center of all the diocesan and city mission work. 
It ia in one sense a cathedral, for it certainly expresses that idea 
of missionary activity for which the cathedral is supposed pre- 
eminently to stand. It is to be hoped that ere long this helpful 
side of cathedral life will be supplemented by the worshipful, 
expressed in a noble Paleing set apart for the worship of God. 
From what I know of Philadelphia Churchmen, it is safe to sa 
that if they are once convinced that the progress of the Churce 
in the city and diocese will be furthered by the erection of a 
great cathedral, New York will have to look to it, or be con- 
tent to take second place. Before we leave the House note that. 
a convenient room has been placed at the exclusive disposal of 
the local officers of the Brotherhood, for committee and other 
meetings. This recognition of the Brotherhood as an important. 
element in diocesan life is gratifying. 


Those who are still going with me must turn their faces 
westward again. With Mr. English and Mr. McBee, I take the 
night train for Pittsburg to open the campaign for the 1896 
convention and to look over the ground for convention arrange- 
ments. Wednesday, December 4, a goodly number of men met. 
in Christ Church, Allegheny, for a service and addresses in 
which the thought of the convention was uppermost. After 
looking over the ground for two days I feel confident that the- 
Pittsburg convention will register another advance. 


December 6 and we are in Gambier, Ohio, at Kenyon Col- 
lege, founded in what was then the far backwoods, by that 
aggressive missionary bishop, Philander Chase. The college 
Brotherhood Chapter is doing excellent work in a quiet wuy. 
The Brotherhood service in the college chapel and the informal 
conference which followed in the chaplain’s house were most. 
useful to me. The next morning I had the opportunity of say- 
ing a few words to a manly looking lot of lads at the Kenyom 
Military Academy. 


Saturday evening Cleveland is reached and I had a brief con- 
ference witha few men who dropped into the hotel. Sunday morn- 
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ing I spoke at Emmanuel Church, a parish which two years ago 
had a hard working Chapter, whose members have since scat- 
tered literally from Maine to California. They are doing 
Brotherhood work in their new homes, but the parent Chapter 
is left weak and small. It will soon, however, be in something 
like its old time shape unless all signs fail. Sunday afternoon 
was spent with a few of the Chapter and Local zerembly officers 
in conference upon their work. Sunday evening I spoke at the 
“people’s service’’ in Trinity Cathedral. 
sample of what can be done. p to last fall the night congre- 
gation at Trinity averaged less than 150. Dean Williams de- 
cided, with the help of the Brotherhood, to make the evening 
service more missionary in character. There is no clap-trap or 
sensationalism about it. There is a brief and hearty service 
with rousing hymns, and plain and direct preaching. These 
with judicious advertising, backed up by personal effort, have 
wrought a decided change. The average attendance is now not 
far from 400 and appears to be increasing. Monday night I 
met nearly all the Brotherhood men of the city for conference 
on practical details of the work. 


_ On the way to the next stopping place, we spend a few hours 
in Erie, Pa., for a service and conference with the men of St. 
Alban’s who are planning to form a Chapter. 


December 12 we are in Geneva, N. Y. Here I meet Mr. 
McBee once more. At night we spoke at a service in Trinity 
Church, attended by the Brotherhood of several neighboring 
towns. A decidedly ‘‘warm’’ conference followed, from 
which with much Beare we had to hurry away to catch the 
night train for New York in order that we might attend the 
Wills Memorial Service the following evening. So on the 
morning of the thirteenth the routine of office work is taken up 
again. Jonny W. Woop. 


A St. Andrew's Day Conference 


THE second annual conference of Brotherhood men of Michi- 
gan was held in St. John’s, Detroit, November 30 and December 
1. The opening service on the morning of St. Andrew’s Day 
was conducted by Rev. William Prall, D.D., rector of St. John’s. 
After a brief business session, the meeting took up a conference 
on ‘‘ What Chapters in interior towns can do,” lel by John W. 
Wood, of New York City. Some of the suggestions made were: 
1—Study your town so that you may thoroughly know its life 
and patiom sy the life of the young men, and the influences 
which are at work to keep them away from church. 2—Pick 
out men here and there for whom you will live, pray and 
work. 8—Look carefully tothe hotels. The number of guests 
may be small, but the smaller the town and the fewer the 
attractions it affords, the more possible it is to get men to come 
to church, 4—Use the local newspapers for judicious advertising, 
for giving information about the church services, brief reports 
of sermons and correcting any false views of the Church’s 
pesos which may be found current. gehen s a sharp lookout 

or any new-comers to the town and see that they are not 
allowed to remain over Sunday without an invitation to church. 
6—Having made known as widely as possible the fact that the 
local parish wants men at its services, have healthy and hearty 
men on hand at all services to welcome the visitors who come. 
7—Plan to bring men, whom you are trying to get to church, 
into contact with the rector and other men of the parish. This 
can be done by informal meetings at home. to which such men 
and the rector may be invited. 8—Ask the town doctors to 
advise the Chapter of the names and addresses of men who are 
sick and who might be helped by a friendly call. 9—Try to 
give the rector's sermons a wider hearing by talking during the 
week about points he has tried to emphasize. 10—Start a Bible 
class, to be led, if possible, by a layman, to meet at such a time 
either during the week or on Sunday as will be most convenient 
for the largest number of men. 

In the afternoon, ‘‘ Visiting and Personal Work ’’ were dis- 
cussed by H. A. MacPherson, F. J. Weber and W. R. Yendall. 
Under the head of *' Lay-Reading and Mission Work.” General 
L. S. Trowbridge, of Christ Church, Detroit, told how much 
missionary work might be done by the laymen of the Church in 
establishing Sunday schools and maintaining missions. It was 
an occasion of no ordinary interest to hear such a man as Gen- 
eral Trowbridge urge the younger men to aggressive missionary 
activity. Tracy McGregor, superintendent of the McGregor 
Rescue Mission, told how much could be done by young men in 
helping those who were considered practically outcasts from 
society. Other speakers on the topic were W. C. Maybury, 
William Aikman, Jr., and J. W. Ashlee. The afternoon was 
closed with a strong address by Rev. W. O. Waters on “ Self- 
Consecration and the Self-Denial Week.’’ The speaker briefly 
described the service of the consecration of a church and drew 
a striking parallel between that and the steps necessary for the 
consecration of a man's life. 


This service is a- 
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The evening was given to an admirable sample Chapter 
meeting by St. John’s Chapter, Detroit. The report of the 
various committees showed that faithful perso work was 
being done and that the work was carefully systematized. 

Rev. Dr. Prall was celebrant at the corporate Communion on 
Sunday morning. At the morning service in St. Andrew's 
Church, Mr. Wood made an afidress upon ‘“‘ Lay work in the 
Church.’’ Sunday afternoon a large sample Bible class was led 
by W. W. Wilson, and at four o'clock a service for men only, 
which was fairly well attended, considering the weather, was 


‘held in St. John’s Church. Addressee were made by W. C. 


Maybury and John W. Wood, in answer to the question, ‘‘ Why 
should men go to Church ?”’ 

The final service was held in St. John’s Sunday evening. 
The sermon was preached by the Right Rev. John Hazen White, 
D.D., Bishop.of Indiana. The Bishop said that one of, two 
pHncipl generally gave the motive for Christian work. The 

rst was sentiment or emotion. The second conviction. The 
man who entered upon such work under the influence of some 
sentiment or passing emotion had not counted the cost. He had 
undertaken to build without looking to his materials; to fight 
without taking into account his forces. Hymn singing is not 
doing Brotherhood work. Work that is begun because we are 
convinced that it is our duty to do it, is much more likely to 
prove lasting and efficient. A powerful piece of machinery set 
in motion would soon shake itself to pieces if it were not placed 
upon a solid foundation. So it is with men in Christian work. 
Unless the foundation is sure, the enthusiasm will soon thrash 
itself out and go to pieces. 


Relief for Armenia 


To the Editor of St. ANDREW’S Cross: 

THREE hundred and fifty thousand people utterly destitute in 
Armenia, who will have to be assisted for six or eight months 
until the next harvest ! Such is the record, according to con- 
ene estimates, as stated by the American National Red 

Toss. 

Are the men of the Brotherhood doing their part toward the 
relief of their suffering fellow Christians in Armenia? While 
we sing about the martyrs of the first century, let us remember 
that for weeks and months of the year of our Lord 1895 martyr- 
dom of the most pronounced type has been borne by thousands 
of inoffensive men, women and children. The fearful record has 
been Proust to us daily on the lightning wings of the telegraph. 
It is to be hoped that many of our Brotherhood men are not only 
praying that ‘‘ this tyranny may soon be our past,’’ as ST. AN. 
DREW'S Cross said last month, but are also contributing to the 
general relief funds. ‘Upon such practical relief depends the 
only salvation of thousands of Armenians from slow starvation. 
The Long Island Assembly recently held a public meeting for 
the discussion of the Armenian Question. Addresses were de 
livered by Rev. Drs. Swentzel. Satterlee and Peters, and Meesrs. 
William G. Low and Vartan Dilloyan. The meeting was largely 
attended and widely reported. 

February 6, 1896, a great mass meeting will be held in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, to consider the question of relief 
for the vast multitudes of Armenians who are left homeless and. 
destitute. Addresses will be delivered by Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, 
General Stewart L. Woodford, Mr. Herant M. Kiretchjian, of 
Constantinople, and Mr. Vartan Dilloyan, of Sassoun. Ad- 
dresses are also hoped for from Rev. Dr. Behbrends, Rev. Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, and possibly Mr.Chauncey M. Depew. This 
meeting was originated and is being organized by a member of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Will not other members of the 
Order in all parts of the country take pains to stir up their com- 
munities to hold meetings for the expression of sympathy not 
only in words but in dollars ? B. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ONE of the workers in the Boston City Mission records an 
experience which shows how those who will can bring the 
Brotherhood into their business relations: 

‘“* An interesting incident occurred in my visits to sailing 
vessels last week. On board a schooner I found the captain, an 
intelligent man, very courteous and much interested in all 
Christian work. Although an ardent Baptist, he had become 
especially interested in the work of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, through the labors of a gentleman in New York, to 
whom his cargo was consigned. This gentleman had recently - 
joined the Brotherhood and took pleasurein explaining its work, 
giving the captain some of the literature of the society. I 
regretted very much that our supply of this literature was 
exhausted, but in answer to his anxious request, said that possi- 
bly some member would send us a supply after using it, and on 
his return I would have any which had been sent to St. Mary’s 
House ready for him.” 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


New Chapters 


191. All Saints, Toronto, Ont. 

192. Trinity, Barrie. Ont. 

193. St. George’s, Granby. Que. 

104. St. John Baptist, St. John. N. B. 


St. Andrew's Day in the Dominion 


St. ANDREW's Day was generally observed by members of 
the Brotherhood in Canada. In some places we hear of cele- 
brations of the Holy Communion as early as 5 o'clock and 5.30, 
in order to let men get to work in time. It is gratifying to know 
that, at the commencement of another Brotherhood year, men 


desired to let nothing stand in the way of their sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving. 


In Hamilton a good number of men received the Holy Com- 
mupion at the Cathedral, at 6 o'clock. 


Rev. W.H. M. Hay AITKEN, of the English Parochial Missions 
Society, was the preacher at the St. Andrew's Day service in St. 
Luke’s Cathedral, Halifax. 


In Toronto the city Chapters made their Communion in St. 
James's Cathedral at 7 o'clock, afterwards breakfasting together. 
In the afternoon a meeting was held in St. Thomas’s Church. 
After routine business and the election of the officers for the 
coming year. a discussion took place upon ‘‘ What is a Brother- 
hood man?”’ The sermon at evensong was preached by the 
Reverend Professor Cayley, of Trinity College. 


THE anniversary services of the Brotherhood in Ottawa were 
held this year in the Church of St. John the Evangelist. They 
consisted of evensong, at 8 o’clock, on St. Andrew’s Eve, and a 
celebration of the Holy Communion at 7 o'clock in the morning 
of St. Andrew's Day. A good congregation was present at the 
evening service, including a full turn out of the Brotherhood in 
the city, the clergy and Church people in general. The service 
was very hearty. The sermon was preached by Rev. Frank Du 
Moulin, Holy Trinity, Toronto, on the subject. ‘‘Service.’’ In 
forcible and telling words he pointed out how service, to be 
effective, must be ‘‘manly’’ and ‘ brotherly ’’ and ‘‘ godly.” 
After the service a full meeting of Brotherhood men and «lergy 
was held in the basement of the church to exchange greetings 
with Mr. Du Moulin, who had been known to many of them 
when, as a layman, he served the Canadian Brotherhood as its 
General Se :retary. The following morning was cold and sharp, but 
notwithstanding this fact thirty-eight Brotherhood men met at St. 
John's, at 7 o’clock, and received the Holy Communion together. 
Several men who were due at their work at 7 o’clock were pres- 
ent, thereby losing part of their day’s work and in consequence 
part of their day's pay. 


How the Work Goes 


Grace CHaPTer, Brantford. Ont.. is starting a Bible class and 
is persevering with the work at the jail and the House of Refuge. 
It is work which is much appreciated by the inmates. 


One Chapter of five members reports that they have not 
much to show, but that five men were brought by the Chapter 
to confirmation. If every Chapter showed as good and definite 
a record things would be different. 


St. GrorGe’s CHAPTER, Georgetown, has started a young 
men’s Bible class, reporting an average attendance of fourteen. 
ane members visit all young men as soon as they come into 
the town. 


TRINITY CHAPTER, Galt, Ont., held a cervice for young men, 
November 24. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Canon 
Richardson, of London, Ont. About 150 young men were 
present. 


A SERVICE for men was held at St. James’s, Perth, recently. 
under the auspices of the Brotherhood. About 400 men were 
present. and the service was bright and hearty and the address of 
the rector forcible. One member of the Chapter writes that it 
quite reminded him of some of the Convention services. 


Curist CHurcH CHAPTER, Amherst, N. S.. has a Bible class 
which is held in the Church Institute. and does systematic writ- 
ing. The members find the Church Institute. which has reading 
and games rooms, a great assistance in their work, as in addi. 


tion to seeing men io their homes and at their work, they come 
in contact with them there. 


Not enough use is made of the Brotherhood as a means of 
introduction for men going from one city to another, and it is 
not an ore adjunct to the means whereby we hope to 
attain our end. With regard to young men coming to Toronto, 
a card to the General Secretary, 40 Toronto street, will ensure his 
being visited. W.G. Naylor, Molson’s Bank, Montreal, will be 
glad in the same way to hear of any young men going to that city. 


St. JAMES's CHAPTER, Orillia, ey revived, reports a mem- 
bership of twelve. There is a men's Bible class, with an average 
attendance of the same number. Regular visiting, hotel work 
every Saturday night, and cottage meetings and country services 
held every week by some of the members are features of the 
Chapter’s work. This Chapter, owing to local circumstances, 
was dormant for some time, but not dead, one member con- 
tinuing to faithfully carry on his work and keeping up the men’s 
Bible class, although no Chapter meetings were held. 


Tae Brotherhood men in the Maritime Provinces have been 
engaged in working for the missions lately held in St. John and 
Halifax by Rev. W. H. M. Hay Aitken, of England. It is to be 
hopad that all possible assistance will be given to the missioner, 
in any Canadian city, he may visit by Brotherhood men as 
a Brotherhood and not merely as individuals. The Toronto men 
are taking corporate action in the matter, and a motion pledging 
the city Chapters to do all in their power to make the mission to 
be held there in February a success was carried unanimously at 
the meeting on St. Andrew's Day. Rev. J. C. Roper. of St. 
Thomas's. offered the resolution. which was promptly seconded 
by Mr. Webber, of St. Philip’s. 


Sr. PauL’s CHapTER, Woodstock, Ont., held a special service 
on Sunday afternoon. December 1. for men only. Addresses 
were delivered by Dr. A. Beverly Welford. a prominent layman 
of the congregation, and Rev. E. G. May, on ‘‘ Purity.’’ Little 
or no advertising was done until the Saturday before, when two 
bill boards announcing the service were placed in prominent 
places on the poncrel street. On Sunday afternoon, just before 
the service. the members of the Brotherhood Bible class went 
up and down distributing dodgers. When the hour for opening 
the meeting arrived more than 300 men were gathered in the 
church. After a short service Dr. Welford addressed the men 
on physical purity, and Rev E. G. May dwelt on spiritual 

urity. The meeting was a most gratifying success. and except- 
ing the Sunday afternoon mass meeting of the last Convention 
was the largest of the kind ever held in the town. 


THE increased attendance at Brotherhood Bible classes in 
Toronto is somewhat noticeable. St. John's and St. Stephen's 
have average attendances of over 40; St. Margaret's and St. 
Philip's 15 to 20: St. James's Cathedral 20, and several others 10 
to 12. St. John's Chapter reports house to house visiting. and 
the starting of a boys’ Chapter. St. Margaret’s Chapter meets 
three times a month, and makes a feature of regular visiting. 
Cards are left at the hotels in the parish addressed to guests by 
name. The church is attended by many young men. St. Luke's 
Chapter continues the steady work it did last year. its seven 
members paying many personal visits. as directed, besides doing 
systematic house to house work. The Chapter also conducts a 
monthly service at the Convalescent Home. It is hoped those 
parishes in the city who have hitherto not had Bible classes will 
be stimulated to form them in connection with the Brotherhood. 
Many men will come to a Bible class who will not first come to 
church. This seems the almost univerzal testimony of those 
qualified to eee on this point; and soon we trust to see a Bible 
class attached in some way to every city Chapter. 


Pioneer Work 
NOTES BY TRAVELING MEN IN THE FAR WEST 


I 


Sunpay, November 10, I spent in — —, where I found that Mr. 
H. had preceded me the Sunday before. Asa result of his visit 
the Bible class, which I had suggested in one of my former visits, 
had been organized and I had the pleasure of attending its first 
meeting and of stimulating the members in the direction of mak 
ing a good record. My impression is that the outlook for strong 
Brotherhood life in is decidedly better than for some time 
past. The next day I visited ——, and had a pleasant interview 
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with the rector and some of the Brotherhood men __Ifall parishes 

ad as wise and earnest rectors and all Chapters as thoroughly 
devoted leaders as those in —— are, the Church would rise and 
possess the land. A few days later I was in ——, and addressed 
the Brotherhood men and a number of other men ata church 
service. There is a wonderful improvement in the parish over 
the conditions prevailing two years ago. The rector is greatly 
delighted over the work of his Chapter and believes that a large 
measure of this improvement is due to the laymen. 


Il 


November 8 I was in ——, and at the request of the rector 
spoke in the morning on ‘‘ The Brotherhood Idea ”’ and in the 
evening on ‘‘ Brotherhood Work.’’ In the afternoon, held a 
conference with the men of the Chapter, which resulted in the 
formation of a Bible Class. There being no one man who was 
willing to act as teacher, at my suggestion the men agreed to 
lead in turn. By this method no doubt the proper man for per- 
manent leader will be developed. Two days later I had a very 
interesting conference at ——, where I was kept talking and 
answering questions for an hour and a quarter. November 7 I had 
a conference with a few Brotherhood men and spent two hours 
pleasantly and I hope profitably. In—— November 14 I attended 
a general Brotherhood meeting presided over by the Bishop. A 

‘ood conference on ‘‘ What to do, and How to do it.’’ The fol- 

owing Sunday evening spoke to a very large congregation in one 
of the city churches. December 1 in —— spoke toa large congre- 
gation on ‘‘ What can a Brotherhood man do, and how ?’’ All 
in all, the Brotherhood in the Northwest is in better shape and 
doing more work than I had expected. There is not much noise 
being made, but there is a great number of earnest and con- 
sistent men, who are constantly doing Brotherhood work, and 
the clergy are feeling the effects of it more and more, as the 
days go on. 


The Brotherhood in Australia 


Tae fourth annual convention of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in Australia was hold Saturday, November 9, in Sydney. 
After Morning Prayer at ten o’clock, the delegates assembled in 
the cathedral to receive the charge of the Most Reverend W. 
Saumarez Smith, D.D., Primate of Australia. The Archbishop 
made the three words, Sympathy, Help, Hope, the burden of his 
charge. There is need of Christian sympathy, because around 
a3 are countless mysteries of sorrow and suffering caused by sin, 
and sorrow and suffering causing sin. We cannot afford like 
priest and Levite to stand and look or to pass by on the other 
side, without taking heed of those who need our active sympa- 
thy. A sympathetic disposition will: find expression in practical 
help. Helped by God ourselves, we will want to help others. 
Taught by God, we would teach ; comforted by God, we would 
comfort. By cheering and encouraging, by smoothing difficul- 
ties, by inviting men to Christ, while we ourselves show that 
we are syne to live for Him, we shall be able to lift up the dis- 
appointed and set the wanderer in the right way. And this sym- 
patheric help should be illumined by a confident hope. The 

ope set upon Christ never fails. Sometimes we can see its 
light but dimly, or feel its influence but feebly. but it is a living 
hope. Be careful not to overvalue organization as such. By 
all means cultivate that esprit de cor»s, that moral force of pur- 
posive association for a good object, without which no society 
<an prosper or be strong. Machinery may be good and yet not 
-well worked. The value of the Brotherhood depends upon the 
sincerity and spiritual activty of each member, acting in co- 
operation with every other member, never separating prayer 
from service, or service from prayer. It is personal communion 
with the Source of spiritual strength and hope that can alone 
sustain Christian work of any kind. Prayer sustains service ; 
service quickens prayer. Never cease from intercession and 
then the work will not flag. May God use the Brotherhood for 
the increase of true religion and for adding daily to the Church 
Jones men, who, in being saved themselves, shall help to save 
others. 

The charge was followed by the celebration of the Holy 

<ommunion. 

In the afternoon a business session was held to receive the 

aanoual report of the Council. ‘Ihe Council met eleven times 
during the year and corresponded with clergymen and laymen 
in all parts of Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, America and 
Scotland. The number of active chartered Chapters has in- 
creased to 30, while 29 provisional Chapters are serving a proba- 
tionary period before applying for a charter. The total number 
of Brotherhood men is in the neighborhood of 550, an increase of 
200 members during the year. One of the new Chapters formed 
during the year was in Trinity College, Melbourne. The travel- 
ing men of the Brotherhood did good work, as their business took 
them to different parts of the Colonies. in carrying information 
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from one Chapter to another, and in stimulating- weak Chapters- 
Among the methods of work taken up are Bible classes, prayer 
meetings, evangelistic services, the regular visiting of men in 
their homes, hospitals, boarding houses and on ships, cottage 
meetings, open air services and Sunday school teaching. Much 
importance is attached to this branch of Church work. All the 
Council officers, including the President, engage in it and nearly 
half of all the members in Australia were returned as teaching, 
or helping in Sunday schools. 

The election of officers resulted in the re-appointment of J. 
Barre Johnston, president; J. McKern, vice-president; K. E. Bar- 
nett, secretary, and E. Thornton, treasurer. 

A conference on ‘ Points in Brotherhood Work ’’ included 
addresses on the *‘ Bible Class,’’ by Rev. W. Martin, ‘‘ Visiting,”’ 
by J. McKern; ‘Hospitality, ’* by D. W. Davis; ‘‘Open Air 
Work,’’ by A. D. Frazer; ‘‘ Cottage Meetings.”’ by W. McKern; 
‘* Boys’ Department,” by W. Crane. Rev. J. H. Mullen, answer. 
ing the question, ‘‘ What can we do to increase the attendance of 
men at our services ?’’ said, *‘ It is useless for men who are not 
thoroughly straight themselves to attempt to go with the Gos- 
pel to other people. It would simply prevent other roel from 
being straight ; the men who are working in the Church must 
be up to the mark; if they are not they only hinder other men 
from living the Christian life. If they are straight men, they 
will be listened to by those to whom they speak.” 

After tea, an open air meeting was held at the Cathedral 
gates, the center of the busiest thoroughfare in Sydney. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by E. P. Field and several members of 
the Brotherhood. An organ recital in the Cathedral followed 
immediately. At 8.30 the evening business session began with 
the President’s annual address. In the course of it, he called 
attention to the satisfactory manner in which the Brotherhood 
was spreading into every part of Australia, calling out the latent 
energy of young Churchmen and creating an intelligent enthu- 
siasm in the Church as the center of work and worship. The 
President stated that Bible classes still continued to be one of 
the chief features of Brotherhood life, and the steadily increasing 
attendance upon them testified to the interest taken in this 
branch of the work. ‘‘ Might 1 here suggest,’’ said he, ‘‘ that in 
connection with the Brotherhood Bible class, some attention 
might be given to the study of the Prayer Book? We have the 
authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury that the teaching 
and reading of the Prayer Book is the best way in which to start 
people in the reading of the Bible. The Prayer Book is the best 
syllabus of the Bible, since it is nothing but the Bible put into a 
form, in which the Christian man finds guidance, teaching. and 
system. The man who knows his Prayer Book is an infinitely 
wiser and better man, and more apt to be a persevering reader 
of the Bible, than the mun who does not.'’ In speaking of the 
kind of men needed for the Brotherhood, the President said, 
‘‘ They ought to be spritually, mentally, physically and by tem- 
perament fitted to carry out any work which the parish priest 
or director of the Chapter might require of them.’’ The value 
of the Boys’ Department. as a means of training future members 
of the Brotherhood, and in creating in the boys and younger men 
of the Church an intelligent zeal for her welfare, was empha- 
sized. From his observation, Mr. Johnston believed that young 
men’s institutions, gymnasiums and athletic sports, in connec- 
tion with parish life, while good and necessary in their way, 
failed to keep young men active in Church work. 

The evening and the convention were closed by several short 
addresses upon ‘‘ The spread of Christ's Kingdom among men.”’ 
amons the speakers were Archdeacon Langley and Dr. Cor- 

ett. 


An Australian Brotherhood man, whose business requires 
him to travel most of the time, writing from the loftiest part of 
the New England Mountains, says: ‘‘ Far away in this remote, 
wild and sparsely settled district, I met two days ago a member 
of one of our Chapters who has been appointed by the Bishop as 
lay missionary in charge of a district thirty miles by twenty 
miles in extent. The district in which he is working was prac- 
tically without religious services. When a volunteer was called 
for by the Bishop, Mr. Hilder promptly offered and God is bless 
ing his work in many ways. Already there are six promiring 
preaching stations, several Sunday schools and a well estab 
lished Church Temperance Society. At the first confirmation, 
48 candidates were presented Another class is nearly ready. 
Necessarily the lay reader can only hold services at rather long 
intervals in some places, but to supplement these there are 
occasional devotional meetings at private houses. Religious in- 
struction is also given at several school houses during the week. 
Two men have offered themselves as probationers for a Chapter. 
Yesterday 1 had the pleasure of attending two of the services, 
and the privilege of assisting in one of them in a small way. 
One’s heart is uplifted by the hearty shouts of praise in the soli- 
tude of the Australian bush and by the obvious evidence of the 
extension of the Kingdom of God."’ 
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What the. Brotherhood Can Do in Lent 
I. In a Large City 
BY EWING L. MILLER 


OnE of the most hopeful features of the corporate life of the 
Brotherhood in Phildelphia is the series of business men’s serv- 
ices which have been held every day during the last five Lents. 
These services, while always helpfal, were marked by a decided 
forward step in the Lent of 1895. Since St. ANDREW’s Cross 
requests it, we gladly give our methods to the Brotherhood at 
large, in the hope that they may bs of use, by way of suggestion, 
to the men of other cities. We do not claim that these methods 
will be entirely successful everywhere, nor that they cannot be 
improved upon. We hope to make our 1896 services, prepara- 
tions for which have now begun, still more successful. We 
shall follow the same lines as last year, improving them wherever 
possible. We trust that our success in the past may embolden 
others to make the effort in the future. If the work is under- 
taken for the glory of the King, and with real manly energy, 
common sense and determination, it cannot fail, however small 
the beginning may be, to help in the spread of His Kingdom. 

It is hardly necessary to say that services should be held in 
the most centrally located church, from a business point of 
view. The church that we were privileged to work:in last year 
was in the very heart of the city, near the great wholesale and 
retail centres, the courts and railroad stations and offices. 

The Fito move in the work is the Beary. co operation of 
all Brotherhood men .in the community in which the services 
are to be held. This was one of the chief elements of our suc- 
cess last year. It may truly be said that in furmer years the 
burden of the Lenten services was borne by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Local Assembly. Last year the work was done as 
much by the Brotherhood at large as by the Committee. An 
pos call was made upon each Chapter for co-operation. That 
call had a hearty and almost unanimous response. The fact that 
tens of thousands of cards announcing the services were distrib- 
uted by the men of the Chapters is indication enough of this. 
The mere fact of their being distributed prompted a word in 
season many times, and other works of personal individual serv- 
ba Consecrated and persistent effort will accomplish almost 
anything. . 

The co-operation of the Brotherhood being assured, the next 
step was to ask the assistance of the clergy This was readily 
given. We endeavored to select the speakers, who, in our judg- 
ment, would have the strongest influence with the audiences we 
were aiming for. We made a large list which allowed for declina- 
tions, but we had none. So the speakers selected, one for each 
week, were the first six whom we decided upon asking. Upon 
the wisdom of our selection depended largely the success of our 
meetings. We made a departure from previous years in that we 
asked each speaker to make the address every day for one week 
instead of one day in each of the six weeks. This was partly 
owing to the preference of the speakers themselves, who argued 
that they could handle their subjects to better advantage in this 
way. We did not last year, though we have at times asked lay- 
men to address these meetings The six speakers, met about 
six weeks before Ash Wednesday and mapped out a definite 
line of work commencing with the first speaker and ending with 
the last. This gave a consecutive character to the addresses, 
which was the means of holding the attention of the congrega- 
tions from day to day and week to week. The result wasa 
splendid exposition of the Christian life and duties, which will 
long be remembered by those who were privileged to follow it. 

Upon consultation with the clergy we decided upon a form of 
service to be used. This we had printed in leaflets, including a 
selection of about thirty hymns appropriate to the season. 
plentiful supply of these were on hand at all times, so that every 
person in the church had one. Good use was made of them, as 
was attested by their worn out condition at the end of Lent. 

We made a positive rule which the committee felt bound to 
faithfully carry out, because of the character of the congrega- 
tions we hoped to attract—business people who had a limited 
time at noonday, and who were compelled to abridge other pur- 
suits during that time in order to attend our services. This rule 
was that the services should commence at 12.30 p.m., and last 
not longer than twenty-five minutes. ‘The faithful living up to 
this rule was also an element in our success. On the minute of 
12.80 a Brotherhood man in the choir announcel the hymn, 
during the singing of which the clergymen entered. The service 
followed briskly. The Creed and Lord’s Prayer were always 
said. In addition there were used collects from Morning Prayer, 
the Penitential Office or the Litany, the selection being varied 
from day to day. A hymn followed. This service lasted from 
eight to ten minutes and allowed twelve or thirteen minutes for 
the address, which was immediately followed by prayer and 
benediction. Then the closing yee was announced. One of 
the committee stood, watch in hand, and if the twenty-five 
minutes had elapsed before the hymn was completed, the 
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“‘ Amen’ was sung at the end of the second or third verse. 
We felt a moral obligation to the public in this matter and our 
efforts not to overstep the time were fully appreciated. | 

We advertised the services liberally in the daily papers. We 
placed large signs at the front of the church, and stretched can- 
vas banners across the street a half square away at the intersec- 
tion of streets on either side of the church so that they would 
easily be seen by passers by. The men of 120 Chapters assisted. 
in the distribution of cards announcing the services. In addi- 
tion hired messengers distributed about 5.000 cards in every 
store and office building within a radius of five blocks of the 
church. At every service Brotherhood men stood at the church 
doors handing these cards to all as they departed, and urging by: 
spoken word the people to ‘‘ come again and bring a friend.” 

From fifteen to twenty Brotherhood men with good voices 
were in daily attendance and formed an excellent choir. This 
made the musical part of our services a great feature. The choir 
was under the leidership of Brotherhood musicians, who pledged. 
themselves to attend to this work a week at a time through the 
season. 

It will be noted that our methods were entirely practical and 
businesslike. But the spirit which animated them was the main- 
spring of our success. We all realized that a blessed opportu 
nity was presented tv us, and we all seemed tv avail ourselves of 
it. It is difficult to estimate or name the ‘*‘ practical results ’” 
of these services. The seed was sown. That we know. We had 
the blessed privilege of bringing men to hear the Word of God. 
bared we know. That God gave, and is giving the increase, we 

ieve. 

The cost of conducting the services in this liberal way was 
considerable. but we went ahead and did all that we thought 
should be done to make them known everywhere. We put. 
alms boxes at the doors of the church with the sign. ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions toward the expenses of these services ’’’ above them. When 
the services were ended we paid all bills and had $50 surplus in 
the treasury ! 

As we look forward to our Lenten work for 1896, we feel that 
we may take courage from the past. With St. Paul we would 


say: 

“Unto Him who is able to do exceedingly abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in 
us, unto Him be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus, through- 
out all ages, world without end. Amen.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


II. In an Inland Town 
BY REVEREND ALFORD A. BUTLER 


“How can we reach the men ?’’ is a question often asked at 
convocation and clerical meetings. It may be difficult to answer 
satisfactorily; but ‘‘ How not to reach the men,”’ is a very plain 

roblem. e have simply to continue to do as we are now 

oing. To continue to call at such hours as men are never at 
home, to appoint our Lenten and week-day services at such 
times as the women only can attend, and to continue to address. 
our sermons mainly or wholly to women and children. 

There is only one way to reach men, and that is the way we 
reach everything else, by going after them; or, better yet, by 
sending a layman with sanctified common sense after them, and 
Hey ons our time to preparing a manly address on masculine 

uty. ; 

‘““But they won't come.’? That is what nearly all the male 
communicants (the very onas whose duty it is to ‘‘ compel them 
to come ’’) said to u3, when we asked, ‘‘ What is the best hour 
for a Lent service for men?’’ We replied, ‘‘ A service for men 
wi'l be held ; what we want to know is the best hour for holding 
it.’”’ ‘‘What time do most business men start for dinner ?’” 
“About twelve o’clock.’’ ‘‘The service, then, is at twelve 
o’clock, sharp, and you shall be out and at home by 12.30.’’ 

The service must be arranged to meet the needs of men. It. 
must be prompt to the minute, brief, pointed, decided, hot with 
earnestness. The address must be the same, with a decided 
grasp of masculine needs and masculine duty. A hymn, a brief 
responsive service (the new Penitential Office, Lesser Litany. or 
the Commandments only, will do), another hymn (both care- 
fully selected for men’s voices), and then the address—ter 
minutes of well thought out truth, fire and point. End as you 
begin on the minute, and the men will come; few at first, more 
afterward. 

Our services have been held on Wednesday and Thursday 
noons (two days together are more easily remembered). We 
began with a dozen men. Personally, we asked only the organ- 
ist, and two or three to lead the singing. In two years the num- 
ber has fully doubled. The men themselves have learned to like 
the service and to work for it. 

The church should be within five minutes of the business part 
of the town. If it is off at one end, a down town room or small 
store must be made comfortable and attractive. The address 
must be manly and deal with manly duty in a manly way. 

Red Wing, Minn. : 
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Sermons for Men 


Counsels of Faith and Practice. Sermons by W. C. E. Newbolt, 
Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, London. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York and London. $1.50. 


I First made the acquaintance of Canon Newbolt the day 
before my ordination, through his ‘‘ Speculum Sacerdotum,”’’ a 
work which was sent to me direct from Oxford by a friend, and 
which has proved a source of much help and guidance in the 
difficulties incident to the life of a priest. The older work, 
~*Counsels of Faith and Practice,’’ now out in a new edition, fills 
a similar office for a layman in the problems of his daily life 
and duty. ‘‘It is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’’ 

Canon Newbolt preaches with much of the spirit and power 
of his predecessor in the Chancellorship and Canonry at St. 
Paul’s, Dr. Liddon. There is a felicity in his English, a breadth 
of reading and experience, a depth of scholarship and a knowl. 
edge of Scripture which, united with rare spiritual insight, and 
happily blended together, give his sermons unusual power and 
charm, I would specially commend to your attention the ser- 
mons entitled: ‘‘ Now |’ ‘‘ The Following Rock,”’ ‘‘ The Angels,”’ 
“«Prayer,’’ ‘‘ The Saints,’ ‘‘ The Creature,” ‘‘ Night.’’ There is 
one thing the lover of Holy Scriptare especially enjoys in the 
sermons of Mr. Newbolt, his explanation and treatment of 
passages familiar and yet to many of us obscure; e.g., St. Matt. 
4:21; I. Cor. 10:4; L Cor. 11: 10. 

Allow me to close with a quotation that is but a specimen of 
the Canon’s command over thought and its expression. Speak- 
ing of sin, he says: ‘1s it nothing to bear that schism in the 
body, to find all our slaves armed against us, our senses revolting 
in a civil war, to feel that craving after something, that thirst 
of sin, which makes men swallow the salt water of this world’s 
dea in a thirst which God Himself would fain have satisfied ?’’ 

WILuLiaM LEVERING DEvRIES. 


The Bishops’ Declaration—Interpreted 


Christian Unity and the Bishops’ Declaration. By Right Rev. 
T. F. Gailor, S.T.D., Rev. C. W. #. Body, D.D., Ven. Charles 
S. Olmsted, Ven. A. St. J. Chambré, D.D., Rev. Francis J. 
Hall. E. &J. B. Young &Co., New York. 50 cents. 


This volume contains five lectures recently delivered under 
the auspices of the Church Club, of New York, upon the four 
terms of the Lambeth Quadrilateral. Whether they will do 
much toward convincing the separated Christian bodies of the 
justice and wisdom of the propositions, is a question, which we 
should be inclined to answer in the negative. We must confess 
that the prospects of any kind of unity in the near future seem 
very dim and vague when we hear the president of one of the 
largest institutions of learning in New England, himself a min- 
ister, make the deliberate statement in a public meeting. called 
to discuss the question of unity, that were the Episcopal Church 
the only Church in the wurld he would found a sect. On the 
other hand, the point which is emphasized by more than one of 
the lecturers in this course, that the articles of the Quadrilateral 
are merely tentative, and contain on’y the ‘‘ catholic minima,”’ 
is hardly calculated to end the opposition which the proposals 
have aroused. Did the bishopsintend to say to our non-Anglican 
friends, *‘ This is but a foretaste of what we have in store for 
you; when you have digested this we have other propositions 
which you would have refused even to listen to at first, and so 
we refrained from stating them ?”’ 

If such were the case, surely the wiser, more Christian, and 
in the end the more successful plan would have been to state 
the matter in its entirety and allow it to be accepted or rejected 
in its final and completed form. We believe that the bishops in- 
cluded in their declaration all that they considered absolutely 
essential to Catholic unity. though they doubtless expected, and 
with good reason, that once these essentials were accepted, 
agreement in other important though non-essential matters 
would follow as a process of natural development. Only upon 
such a supposition is the bishops’ declaration, and consequently 
the volume of lectures before us, worthy of serious consideration. 

The first lecture in the course has for its title, ‘‘ The Master’s 
Word and the Church's Act,’’ and portrays vividly the career, 
history and results of schism. It is by far the best of the five 
lectures, and no one can read it without realizing that here is 
‘the spirit which strives and yearns for Christian unity as part 
of God's eternal plan It fills us with a sense of our own short- 
comings, and the part we have to bear in ‘‘our unhappy di- 
visions ;'’ we are possessed by a question, which the succeeding 
lectures upon the Holy Scriptures, the two Creeds, the two great 
Sacraments, and the Historic Episcopate, attempt to answer, 
though with varying success. The second, third and fourth 
Jectures require only a passing notice, not because their subjects 
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are not important, or fail of adequate and, at times, brilliant 
treatment, but because about none of them is there any serious 
controversy. Practically all of the important denominations 
accept the Scriptures as the rule and ultimate standard of faith; 
they accept the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds tacitly, and are 
more and more making use of them as a public expression of 
belief; the same is true regarding the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, ‘‘ with the unfailing ase of Christ’s words of 
institution, and of the elements ordained by Him.”’ 

But as we reach the last lecture we realize that we are face 
to face with the only real question at issue, and the outlook is 
somewhat disheartening. If this is really a complete setting 
forth of the grounds upon which the Historic Episcopate bases 
its claims, it would seem to be rather a flimsy structure. We 
readily gel the Scriptures because they bear upon themselves 
the marks of truth; we revere the Creeds as the summing up of 
the truths concerning Christ. which the Apostles received from 
His own lips; we live in and by the Sacraments as having been 
instituted and their observance commanded by Christ Himself; 


' but are we to accept as essential a certain form of Church gov- 


ernment merely because it exhibits antiquity and continuity ? It 
is somewhat unfortunate that this, the crucial point of the whole 
discussion, should be treated in such a way as to leave the im- 
pression that the subject of this article alone has no higher 
sanction than that of early and continuous e. Mr. Hall has 
fallen into the common error of inserting blank leaves between 
the Old Testament and the New. In reality no such gap occurs. 
The Jewish Church is the foundation stone of the Christian 
Church; both together form a continuous history of God’s 
method of administering the affairs of His people in their rela- 
tion to Himself. When Christ came it was not to destroy a sin- 
gle ordinance commanded of God, but to fulfill them all in Him- 
self and His Church. A rite not unknown in the Jewish becomes 
the sign of admission into the Christian Church. While observing 
the Feast, of the Passover Christ institutes, by the use of the 
elements then upon the table, the new Paschal Feast which the 
old had foreshadowed. The Apostles continue the ancient ; 
‘Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep 
the feast.’ 

Among such ordinances, sanctioned of God in the Jewish 
Church, and fulfilled in the Christian, the threefold ministry 
stands pre-eminent. From the time of Moses to the present God 
has continuously administered His Church through the medium 
of such a ministry, and we have a right to conclude that such is 
His uniform and consistent plan. The threefold ministry was 
ordained of God in the beginning, approved by Christ, used in 
fact and figure by the Apostles, has been continuous ever since, 
and is in use among two-thirds of professing Christians in this 
nineteenth century. We fail to see how any ordinance can have 
higher sanction. It represents a method at first distinctly com- 
manded by God. and never since discontinued. ° 

No Churchman in these days can afford to be ignorant of the 
grounds of the contention for unity, and though, as we have 
intimated, the New York Church Club Lectures for 1895 are not 
particularly conclusive, they at least serve to arouse interest 
and stimulate further research in this most momentous subject. 


Books That Help 


Ir the young men of the present day make shipwreck of 
their careers it certainly will not be because there have been 
none, who, having learned something of life’s difficulties, are 
willing to share their dearly bought knowledge with others. 
As the tremendous possibilities of young manhood and the im- 
portance of right beginnings have been more clearly recognized, 
men whose characters might be said to have been forged ‘‘ in the 
blast of a life that had struggled in earnest,’’ have written down 
their encouragements and warnings for their younger brothers. 
Several such books have recently come to the Reviewer's table. 

Here, for instance, is Successward (F. H. Revell Co., New 
York, $1.00) by Edward W. Bok. The author, himself a young 
man, who writes from the thick of the everyday battle of life, 
is representative of much that is best in young Americanism. 
Hard, intelligent and honest work has won for him, while the 
thirty year mark is still but a short distance behind, an honor- 
able position in American periodical literature. With the noise 
of the battle sounding in his ears he undertakes to tell others 
how to shape their course successward. After answering the 
question ‘‘ What, really, is success?’’ Mr. Bok proceeds to ad- 
vise young men about ‘* Business,”’ ‘‘ Social Life and Amuse- 
ments,”’ ‘Sowing Wild Oats,”’ ‘‘ Matters of Dress,’’ *‘ Religious 
Life,’ ‘‘ Attitude Toward Women.’’ If Mr. Bok is inclined to 
‘* preach at "’ the rest of us, now and then, we forgive him for 
what he has done himself and because he does not deal in 
misty ‘ general principles,’’ but gives us plenty of plain and 
sensible '‘ Do’s and Don’ts.”’ ; 

Frederick A. Atkins, as editor of the Young Man, is doing 
for the young people of England (what Mr.Bok is doing for 
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those of this country. Aspiration and Achievement (F. H. 
Revell Co., New York, 50 cents) is thoroughly manly and whole- 
some. It is a book to make men think and then start in to de- 
velop some of that ‘‘ Moral Muscle’’ about which Mr. Atkins 
wrote a few years ago. ‘‘ What is it makesa man?"’ ‘‘ Why 
should we die young?’’ ‘‘ What is your ideal?’ are some of 
the questions to which very direct and forceful answers are 
given. 

William M. Thayer sums up the burden of his message to 
young men in the title of his last book, Aim High (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York, 75 cents). Since ‘‘a hint is often better 
than an argument ; a help always timely and welcome,”’ Mr. 
Thayer runs hastily through a young man’s life, giving him 
hints and helps on such fundamental subjects as ‘‘ Character 
building,’’ ‘‘The value of a thought,’’ ‘‘The power of 
oe “How to spend winter evenings,’’ ‘‘ The society of 

In the terse and vigorous language of Architects of Fate 
(Houghton. Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, $1.50) we 
recognize the voice of Orison Swett Marden, whose Pushing to 
the Front we noticed some months ago. The new book is an 
advance upon the old and that is saying a good deal. Dr. Mar- 
den has ransacked the pages of history for examples of men and 
women who, because they have paid attention to little things, 
have dared to be themselves, have “' toiled terribly,’’ and have 
regarded obstacles as developers of character, have stamped their 
individuality on the world’s life. The man who is not stimulated 
by these concrete illustrations of what ordinary people can do 
when they set themselves to work with extraordinary zeal and 
determination, must be sluggish indeed. This volume will be 
invaluable to those who are frequently called upon to speak to 
gatherings of young men. 

As we reach the last of the pile of books before us, we find 
Dr. Moxom’s The Aim of Life (Roberts Bros., Boston, $1.25). 
In scope and character it reminds one of Dr. Munger’s famous 
On the Threshold and, like it, should find a wide acceptance. It 
contains a series of thought provoking addresses upon such sub 
jects as ‘‘ Character,’ ‘‘ Habit,’’ ‘‘ Companionships,’’ ‘‘ Temper- 
ance,”* ‘‘Debt,’? ‘‘The True Aristocracy,’’ ‘Saving Time,’ 
‘“‘The Ethics of Amusement.”’? Dr. Moxom evidently has too 
high a regard for the intellectual capacity of average American 
young men and women to serve up any promiscuous rehash of 
old platitudes when he comes to speak to them upon such a trite 
theme as ‘‘ The Aim of Life.’’ His addresses bear the marks of 
careful study and preparation. His thought is strong and clear, 
his expression fresh and striking. 


Reading Notes 


AN attractive feature of the Atlantic Monthly for 1896 will be 
a hitherto unptblished Note Book of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
written in 1839. 

THE Outlook begins a new departure in presenting to its 
readers its first monthly ‘magazine number.’’ The number 
contains the opening chapters of a strong serial by Ian Maclaren, 
called ‘‘ Kate Carnegie;’’ a stimulating article on ‘‘ The Higher 
Life of American Cities.’’ by Theodore Roosevelt; a vivid 
character sketch of ‘‘The Apostle Paul,’? by Rev. George 
Matheson, D D., and some interesting reminiscences by Edward 
Everett Hale. 

‘“« Way should I be confirmed ?”’ is a question which must be 
put often to Brotherhood men who are pushing their work to its 
logical conclusion.. A newly published manual will give them 
much material wherewith to answer this question intelligently. 
Call to Confirmation (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 25 
cents) is written by Rev. C. Ernest Smith. from the fulness of 
a long experience in pastoral work. It puts the whole matter 
of confirmation on a perfectly healthy, reasonable and unsenti- 
mental basis. Part I. deals with ‘‘ The Call.’ and, by answering 
objections raised, puintedly asks the question, ‘‘ Why tarriest 
thou ?’’ Part II. contains the Catechism in full, suitable devo- 
tions for meetings of the confirmation class and a series of 
definite and practical instructions providing for written answers, 
upon subjects with which every confirmed person should be 
familiar. For example, ‘‘ The Origin and Uses of Confirma- 
tion,’’’ ‘‘ Blessings Conferred in Baptism,’’ ‘‘ The Creed,”’ ‘‘ The 
Sacraments.’* Part III. contains suitable prayers and hints 
for meditation and examination for the use of the newly con- 
firmed. Altogether we feel safe in commending the book to the 
use of Brotherhood men as the best thing of the kind we have 
seen. 

A SECOND manual which the Brotherhood might use 
widely and profitably is The One Oblation (W. L. Cullen, St 
Paul, Minn., 40 cents). This is a manual of devotion for daily 
and general use, compiled from American and English sources 
by a member of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. It contains 
judiciously arranged devotions for morning and evening. special 
prayers, the Communion Office with full suggestions for self- 
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examination, pieperoeors for Baptism and Confirmation, notes 
on the festivals and fasts and a series of devovons for the 
Friday Passion Service. 


The Brotherhood Boys 
New Chapters 


172. St. Luke’s, Chicago, Ill. 

178. St. John’s. Alma, Mich. 

174, Advent, Baltimore, Md. 

175. St. Alban’s, Alberton, Md. 
176. All Saints’, Baltimore, Md. 
177. St. Paul’s, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Boys at Work 


THE boys of St. John’s Chapter, Lancaster, Pa., are studying 
the Prayer Book. One result of the organization of the Chapter 
has been more faithful attendance at Church services on the part. 
of the boys. 


THE boys of Christ Church Cathedral Chapter, Louisville, 
Ky., recently arranged a Sunday afternoon service, which was 
Bishop puslee made the address. This 

service was the first of a series of similar services for boys which 


will be held during the winter. 


A Boys’ service was held December 8, in Christ Church, New 
Haven, Conn. The sixty boys present were addressed by Rev. 
A. W. Stein, Jr., of St. George’s, New York. The importance 
of having an ideal in life and the necessity of always working 
toward it, was the subject of the talk. An offering was given 
for the benefit of an orphanage in Japan. 

In addition to looking up absentees from the Sunday school 
and the regular work of asking boys to come tochurch and 
school, the members of St. John’s Chapter, Youngstown, Ohio, 
have opened up the guild room for the use of boys one night. 
each week. The room is provided with games and music and a 
committee of boys from the Chapter is in attendance to see that. 
order is maintained and that some personal influence is exerted 
towards bringing the visiting boys into the church. So far the 
work has been markedly successful. The boys have entire 
charge of the work, but of course one of the men’s Chapter is 
always in attendance. The Chapter is arranging for a boys” 
service. 

Two of the boys of Redeemer Chapter, Providence, R. I., 
have be2n recently appointed as teachers in the Sunday school. 
One of the two was brought into the Church and the Brother- 
hood through the efforts of the other. At the weekly Chapter 
meetings there is a brief study from the Gospel of St. John. 
There is always a fall attendance and much help has been 
received from the lessons. The personal reports made weekly 
by the boys at the meetings show that they are living up to the 
Rales of Prayer and Service and that their work has been fairly 
successful. Sunday school absentees are visited by members of 
the Chapter, who also take charge of the distribution of service 
books in charch and furnish officers in the school. 


A Good Plan of Bible Study 


THE Boys’ Chapter, at St. Joseph’s Rome, N. Y., was started, 
like the senior Chapter, ‘‘on probation ’’ It came about by a 
number of the boys appealing to the deacon in charge for ‘‘ some- 
thing like the big boys.’’ Accordingly he called them together, 
eight in number, gave them an outline of Brotherhood work, as 
adapted to boys, and organized a Bible class to study the ‘‘ Boys 
of the Bible.’’ And it would surprise some to know that in 
three months or more only three of the ‘‘ Bible boys’’ were 
studied: Joseph, Samuel and David. The plan pursued was 
about as follows: First the boys’ attention was called to the 
exact age of the character studied, and reference was made to 
boys of their acquaintance of the same age. Then the liari- 
ties of the Bible child were noted. Of Joreeh his dreams, and 
telling of them: of Samuel, his obedience; of David,-his love of 
music and outdoor sports. The set ak of the Bible boy 
was also noted. Joseph as an errand boy, Samuel as an acolyte 
or server, and David asafarmer boy. The chief virtues and 
deeds of importance were also noted. Joseph’s care in per- 
forming his father’s errand; he searched until he found his 
brothers. Samuel’s willingness to respond to calls for help and 
to obzy his superior. David’s turning his boyish spirit to good 
purpose in slaying the enemy of the Lord's people. After this, 
the subsequent careers of these boys were followed. Joseph, as 
a ruler, and his goodness and forgiveness to his brothers ; 
Samnel as a judge, and David asa king. Thus it can be seen 
an extensive and interesting course was made of the ‘‘ Boys of 
the Bible.’ The boys met once a week for this study, and 
four or five evenings were spent on each character. The boys 
followed with Bible in hand, looked up references where neces- 
sary (though these were made as few as possible), and took notes, 
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as outlined above. They were intensely interested, and it was 
surprising ani gratifying to find after their summer vacation 
how much they had remembered of the boys they had studied. 
This winter they take up the ‘‘ Heroes of the Bible.’”’ 


A New Year’s Letter to the Boys 


My Dear YOUNGER BROTHERS: 


When this number of St. ANDREW’s Cross comes into your 
hands the glad Christmas season will be over and we shall once 
more be facing another new year. May it be a bright and happy 
year for every boy that wears the button with the little blue 
cross. It isa good time, just now. to stop and do a little think- 
ing. What have we done, or left undone, during the past year ? 
What does the Brotherhood mean to us and how have we tried 
to keep our two vows ? 

A great many different stories come to me through the mail 
bag. You see some of them in this column each month. I wish we 
had room for more. Some of the Chapters have done good work. 
Some, I fear, have almost fallen asleep. While it is true that most 
of you are trying earnestly to do your duty, a few seem to forget 
that wearing the button isn’t the principal work of the Brother- 
hood boy. and here and there I hear of a fellow who is discour- 

ed. ‘o each one of us this new year brings the question 
‘What am I going to do to make this year an improvement over 
the past ?’’ Cannot we all take hold with more determination 
and just make our own lives and the life of owr Chapter some- 
what better ¢ 

Are you all as interested in your Bible classes and Sunday 
schools as you should be? Do all the fellows that you know 
go to church somewhere? If not, do you ever ask them to go 
with you? Are you careful on the ice, at the bat, in the swim- 
ming pool, amid a football scrimmage, during church service, 
while rambling over roads and fields, at school or in business, 
to act just as one of God’s boys should? What we do sometimes 
counts far more than what we say and little things sometimes do 
more damage than big ones. It is harder to keep one's temper 
than to invite a fellow to church ; harder to do an errand wil- 
lingly than to act as usher at a special service that takes ten 
times as long as the errand, and much more difficult to stand 
up for truth, fairness and clean conversation in a little group of 
boys than to act as officer of a large boys’ Chapter. 

There are two questions that I wish to leave with you and 
ask that you think them over carefully—yes, and prayerfully, 
in your own rooms. The first is this: Which gives a fellow 
more real happiness, doing something for himself or for some 
oneelse? We are all so in the habit of wishing everybody ‘‘a 
Happy New Year ’’ that we eat levee what the words mean. 
Perhaps if we try we shall find that trying to make the people 
around us happy will bring us real happiness. 

Then ask yourself : Do I regard my Brotherhood work as a 
duty or as a privilege? Of course, it is a duty to keep one’s 
promises ; but, my dear brothers, it is only when a fellow looks 
upon his work, not as something that must be done, but as 
something that he gladly wishes to do and thanks God for the 
chance of doing. that he realizes what our dear Lord meant 
when He said, ‘‘ If ye love Me, keep My commandments.’’ And 
now good-by! Mr. Houghteling, Mr. Sturgis, Mr. Wood and 
all the other members of the Council and the Boys’ Committee 
join in sending you their best wishes for a year of happy boyish 

ife, with plenty of fun, and with lots of loyal, loving service 
for our Master and His Church. I should be glad to have a per- 
sonal letter from every boy in the Brotherhood. telling me some 
thing about himself and the things that interest him. I get 
some now, but I have time for more. 

Your friend, 
R. G. LEYPOLDT, 
Secretary of the Boys’ Committee. 


The Message and the Messengers * 


BY WILLIAM C. STURGIS 


Isa. 61: 1-3; St. Matt. 28: 18-20; St. Mark 16: 20; Acts 8:- 


1-4; I. Cor. 12: 4-12. 

A little thought will convince us that much of the inactivity 
which exists in the Church is due toa misconception of the 
Church’s vocation and of our own responsibilities as members of 
the Church. This misconception is seen in the meaning which 
is popularly attached to such words as ‘ mission ’’ and ‘‘ mis- 
sionary.’’ The first thought which they bring to mind is that of 
a man called peculiarly to preach the Gospel among distant 
nations or in degraded localities, to whose support we occasion- 
ally contribute our spare change and then imagine that we have 
done our whole duty toward *‘ missions.’’ But if we think of 


*Notes of two addresses made during a “Quiet Heur” at the Wills 
Memorial Service, in the Pro-Cathedral, New York, December 18, 1905. 
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the first meaning of the word, it becomes the best definition of 
the vocation and duty of the whole Church. The Church is a 
professional mission, organized and sent into the world to bear a 
message. 

The Son of God came from heaven to bring a message to the 
world. He delivered it in His life and in His death. is first 
pane utterance was a call to repentance: ‘‘ Repent ye, for the 

ingdom of Heaven is at hand;’’ His last comple His mes- 
sage, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.”’ 
Repentance and Forgiveness, the first term and the last, of the 
eternal message of God to man. 

When Christ left the world He chose a few men who through 
discipleship had become one with Him, and to them He intrusted 
His message for delivery to every creature. They, in turn, 
transmitted their charge to others, and so the Church grew, the 
embodiment of a message. But we must remember that the 
Church is not an entity, existing apart from individuals. The 
baptized Christian is ‘‘a very member incorporate’’ in the 
Church which is the Body of Christ. If any member of a 
material body fails to share in the life and common functions of 
the body, it ceases to be a member in any true sense. So true 
membership in the Body of Christ involves, not merely the 
privilege, or the obligation, but the necessity of sharing in the 
life and activity of that Body. As Christ lived and worked in 
bearing His message to men, so of necessity must every one of 
His members live and work to-day (St. John 15 : 4 and 5; Phil. 
4: 18). But, again, although upon every baptized man rests this 
tremendous obligation, no two men are called upon to fulfill it in 
just the same way (I. Cor. 12: 4-6). One is called to the or- 
dained ministry, another to professional or business life, another, 
it may be, through suffering to a life of bodily inactivity; but 
wherever he may be, whatever his condition, the Christian man 
is to bear Christ’s message to those about him, as ‘‘a living 
epistle known and read of all men.’’ The Sacraments and all the 
other means of grace are not an end in themselves, but simply 
means whereby the disciple is strengthened for his apoatleahip 
(II. Cor. 5 : 20). 

Ezek. 8 : 16-21; Dan. 12:2 and 8; St. Matt. 5: 11-18; Acts5: 
19.42; IL. St. Tim. 1: 8 and 9; 2:3. 

Let us now look at the requirements on the part of the mes- 
senger, and at the outset let us bear in mind that natural gifts 
and talents, while of value, are not essential to the faithful 
bearing of the message (I. Cor. 1 : 26-29). 

Most essential is the conviction of the world’s need of Christ’s 
message, and of the sufficiency of Christ's Gospel, if obeyed, to 
answer every human need, as absolute requirements on the part 
of the ‘‘ambassador for Christ.’’ Closely following is another 
requirement—that sum of all the qualities which make a man— 
courage. And first the courage to bear. Constantly are we 
called upon to bear man’s indifference to our message, constantly 
are we met with scorn and petty persecution; this must be 
borne; this calls for courage (Heb. 12 : 3; Acts 20 : 22-25), 

Again, we have need of courage to endure, to persevere, with 
absolute confidence that no word or act spoken or done for God 
can fail to bear fruit, though we may not gather the harvest 
here (I. Cor. 15 : 58; Heb. 11: 27). 

Then courage to overcome. The Christian life is no bed of 
roses. Wherever or whenever it is made easy it becomes in- 
effectual. The Christian is called upon to fight. Sin bampers 
his efforts. love of ease tempts him to be false to his high call- 
ing; but in him who is bent upon working out his own salvation, 
God works both to will and to do of His good pleasure (Heb. 
12:4; Rom. 7 : 24, 25). 

Again, we need courage to Bccept opportunities as God’s calls. 
To every one of us there come daily opportunities for gaining 
strength through the varied means of grace provided of God for 
the purpose; for mutual converse when we can lay aside our 
thoughts of business and of our daily occupations, and talk heart 
to heart of our Master and His work; above all, opportunities, 
fleeting, but it may be fraught with eternal consequences, for 
influencing others by a quiet word or act. Are we wanting in 
such courage ? (Mal. 8 : 16 and 17; St. James 5 : 19 and 20). 

Finally, there is the courage to be consistent under all cir.- 
cumstances of daily life,—the hardest of all virtues to attain; to 
follow duty to its conclusion, whatever it may involve. Better 
consistency in the dim light of mere morality, than vacillation 
and cowardice in the full light of Christ’s Gospel (St. Luke 9 : 
62; St. Jas. 1 : 6 and 7). 

We love to dwell upon the courage of the early martyrs, but 
let us remember that as real a martyrdom is ready for any man 
to-day who has the courage to bear it. ‘‘It is sometimes 
easier to die for one's religion than to live for it.’’ The trouble 
is that we shrink from discomfort, while the men and women 
of old ‘‘ were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they 
might obtain a better resurrection.’’ The struggle is long and 
fierce, the need of the message insistent. God give us grace 
that at the last we may stand before His throne redeemed, be- 
cause ‘‘ we have fought a good fight, we have finished our course, 
we have kept the Faith’ (I. St. Tim. 5,12; I. Cor.9 : 25-27). 
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Worship and Conference 


BROTHERHOOD MEETINGS ON AND ABOUT ST. ANDREW'S DAY 


THE men of Raleigh, N. C., met at the Holy Communion on 
the morning of St. Andrew’s Day. 

Tue Alexandria, Va.,Chapters received the Holy Communion 
together at seven o’clock on the morning of St. Andrew’s Day. 

Tre members of the Toledo Chapters met in Trinity Church 
on the morning of St. Andrew’s Day for the Holy Communion. 


THE New Haven men met in St. Luke’s Church for the Holy 
Communion on the morning of St. Andrew’s Day. 


JosEPH R. BARROLL, of Chicago, addressed a public meeting 
of Brotherhood men of Indianapolis on the evening of St. An- 
drew’s Day, in St. Paul’s Church. 


On the morning of St. Andrew’s Day the Brotherhood men of 
San Antonio, Texas, met to receive the Holy Communion in St. 
Mark’s Cathedral. 

Most of the Pittsburg Chapters had corporate celebrations 
of the Holy Communion in their parish churches on the morning 
of the first Sunday in Advent. 


A CORPORATE Communion of the Brotherhood men of Sioux 
City, Iowa, at seven o’clock on the morning of St. Andrew’s 
Day was followed in the evening by the annual business meeting. 

A UNION service of all the Chapters in Baltimore and vicinity 
was held in St. George’s Church, Baltimore, on the evening of 
St. Andrew’s Day. .The sermon, by Bishop Paret, dealt with the 
duty of church going. 

A LARGE and representative congregation attended a Broth- 
erhood service on the evening of December 1 in Trinity Church, 
Watertown, N. Y. Addresses were made by Rev. Sanders Reed, 
D.D., Dr. F. D. Mann, S. 8. Trowbridge and E. C. Denton. 


THE members of Seabury Chapter, Ithaca, N. Y., most 
of whom are professors or students in Cornell University, 
received the Holy Communion together on the first Sunday in 
Advent. 


AFTER its annual business meeting, on the evening of St. 
Andrew’s Day, Incarnation Chapter, Brooklyn, held an open 
meeting with addresses by members of the Brotherhood and by 
a medical missionary from Morocco. 


Sr. ANDREw’s Day in Mobile, Ala., was observed by corpo- 
rate celebration!of the Holy Communion at seven o’clock. At 
the service the men renewed their baptismal vows and their 
pledges of prayer and service. 


In Columbia, 8. C., there was a corporate celebration of the 
Holy Communion on the morning of December 1. In the evening 
there was a special Brotherhood service with sermon by Rev. 
A. R. Mitchell. 

THE annual service of the Brotherhood men of Newark, N. J.. 
and the vicinity was held in Trinity Church, Newark, on the 
evening of November 29. Addresses were made by Right Rev. 
L. R. Brewer, S. T. D., Bishop of Montana, and Silas McBee. 


Tue Brotherhood men of Reading, Pa., held a joint meeting 
on the evening of St. Andrew’s Day, and on the evening of 
Sunday, December 1, held in their parish churches special 
Brotherhood services. Addresses were made by John V. Hood, 
at St. Barnabas’s, and Rev. Stephen H. Angell, at the Cathedral. 


THERE was a celebration of the Holy Communion for the 
Brotherhood men of St. Louis, at six o’clock on the morning of 
St. Andrew's Day, in Christ Church Cathedral. The members 
of the Cathedral Chapter assembled immediately after for their 
annual business meeting. 


THE Brotherhood men of Omaha attended the St. Andrew’s 
Day celebration at 6.30 a.m. in Trinity Cathedral, and after 
the service breakfasted together. The next evening there was a 
public service in the Cathedral, with a full congregation. 
address was made by W. R. Stirling, of Grace Chapter, Chicago. 


EpipHany Caaprek, Danville, Va., which, because of many 
trying circumstances, hus had a hard fight for life during the 
past two years, began the new Brotherhood year under more 
promising conditions, with a public service on the evening of 
December 1. 


THE Holy Communion was celebrated on the morning of St. 
Andrew’s Day in St. Luke’s, Atlanta. On Sunday evening a joint 
service under the auspices of the Local Assembly was held. A 
large congregation, in which men predominated, was present. 
The address on ‘‘ True Manliness ’’ was made by Right Rev. C. 
C. Penick, D.D. 

THE Brotherhood men of Wilmington, Del., received the 


The - 


Holy Communion together in Trinity Church on the morning of 
December 1, and in the afternoon held a public service in Cal- 
vary Church, with addresses by Bishop Coleman, Rev. W. B. 
Bodine, D.D., Ewing L. Miller and Silas McBee. 


St. ANNa’s CHAPTER held a service for the Brotherhood men 
of New Orleans, on the evening of St. Andrew’s Day. Addresses 
were made by Bishop Sessums, Orloff Lake, of Trinity, and F. 
H. Fry, of St. Paul’s. The men had already attended the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in the morning. 


THE Brotherhood men of Portland, Me., came to the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion in St. Luke’s Cathedral at half- 
past six on the morning of St. Andrew’s Day. Several members 
of the Boys’ Department were also present. At the service on 
Sunday the Dean spoke of the work of the Brotherhood. : 


THE men of the Cleveland Local Assembly’ met on the 
evening of St. Andrew’s Day in Trinity Cathedral parish house. A 
searching address on the duties of members of the Brotherhood 
was made by G. K. Shurtleff, director of Trinity Chapter. The 
following morning the men received the Holy Communion at the 
early celebration in Grace Church. 


St. AnDREW's Day was observed in Columbus, Ohio, by a 
ublic service in Trinity Church on the evening of Sunday, 
Preceniber 1,_ The address was made by James H. Canfield, 
LL.D., President of the Ohio State University, upon ‘“‘ Enthusi- 
asm in Brothgrhood Work.” At the early celebration on the 
same day forty men made their Communions. 


THE members of the Macon, Ga., Chapters joined in a public 
service on the vigil of St. Andrew. The members of several 
labor organizations were invited and attended in large numbers. 
Addresses were made upon the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
under the sub-topics, Its Object, Its Methods, Its Results, At 

uarter of six on St. Andrew’s Day there was a celebration of 
the Holy Communion. 


St. ANDREW’s Day was observed in Washington, D. C., by 
the annual business meetings of all the Chapters in their respec- 
tive parishes at 7 p.m. At eight o'clock the men assembled in St. 
Andrew's .Church for a joint service. The sermon by Rev. 
Alexander Mackay-Smith, D.D., was upon the character and 
work of St. Paul. After the service the annual business meeting 
of the Local Assembly was held. 


ABOUT 125 members of the Troy Local Council, besides alarge 
general congregation, met in the Church of the Ascension, Tro : 
N, Y., on the evening of November 29. The address was made 
by Rev. W. W. Battershall, D.D., of Albany, on ‘“‘ The Christian 
in Business.” ‘‘A man must recognize the divine element in 
his work. All genuine work is a contribution to the world’s 
well being; it bringsincreased value to the world’s goods. Every 
man should choose some useful work as a duty to himself and as 
8 passport to a recognized place among men. A man, however, 
is greater than his work. No man has aright to so drudge as to 
leave no time to feed his heart or his soul. The tendency of our 
modern business life is to pxhaust and break down manhood. 
The capacity for work is a trhist from God and should be admin. 
istered as a divine stewardship.” 


THE annual meeting of the Philadelphia Local Assembly was 
almost as large as the Louisville Convention. Sixty-eight Chap- 
ters were represented by nearly 400 men. The services began at 
two o’clock in the afternoon of St. Andrew's Day, with a business 
session, An exhaustive nope of the Executive Committee upon 
the year’s work dealt with the state of the Brotherhood in the 
Dioceses of Pennsylvania, Central Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware, the cptha Department, the Brotherhood House, 
Brotherhood work in the University of Pennsylvania, and pro- 
posed work among graduates of Girard College. After the 
annual election of officers, a conference on ‘Questions and 
Suggestions ’’ was presided over by George C. Thomas, of Holy 
Apostles’ Chapter. At 8 p.m. a general conference, with 
Bishop Whittaker in the chair, considered ‘‘ The Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew—What it started out to do,” William C. Sturgis, 
Christ Church, New Haven; ‘‘ What it is doing,” Rev. Otis A. 
Glazebrook, D.D., St. John’s, Elizabeth; ‘‘ What it may yet do 
and be,’’ Silas McBee, Sewanee Chapter, Sewanee, Tenn. Sunday 
morning at 8.30 there was a corporate celebration of the Holy 
Communion, with the Bishop of Delaware as celebrant. This 
service was immediately followed by the annual sermon, preached 
by Bishop Coleman. Sunday evening the church was filled to 
overflowing. After a hearty service, Right Rev. George W. 
Peterkin, D.D., Bishop of West Virginia, preached to the Broth- 
erhood. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 
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Parables and Miracles of Our Lord 


NOTES FOR BIBLE CLASSES ON TOPICS SET FORTH BY THE JOINT DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 


By THE REVEREND JOHN HENRY Hopkins 


Second Sunday after Epiphany, January 19, 1896 


“The Lepers are Cleansed” 
St. Mark 1: 32-45. Text: St. Matthew 8: 11 


AND now we come to the fact of sin, in our study of The Mes- 
siah. Sin is a word which much that passes for religion nowadays 
either ignores or misinterprets. The Bishops’ Pastoral of 1894 
refers pointedly to this. The preaching and the essays which cry 
‘* Peace, when there is no peace,’’ (Jer. 6:14) are with us to day, 
as of old. It is well for us to look sin squarely in the face. Sin 
is more than mere ignorant error. It is something far worse 
than that quality of faultiness which brought the wrong answers 
to our examples in arithmetic when we were boys, It is at 
bottom the conscious act of disobeying God (Gen. 8: 1-17; St. 
John 3: 19-20; IL. St. John 3:4; Titus 8:11; Heb. 10: 26), and 
this begets disease of soul and then of body. Thus in Holy 
Scripture leprosy is the carefully chosen type of sin. If we come 
to Christ for every other blessing and leave out the forgiveness 
of sins and the *' new birth unto righteousness ’’ (St. John 8: 5, 
and the Catechism) we can never be more than partially and 
feebly Christian. Christ is the Light and the Truth (see our 
last two lessons and St. John 1:8 and 14:6), so that the intel- 
lectual life is blind without His guidance. Witness the agnostic 
fog of non-Christian scientific and philosophic thinking. Christ is 
also the mainspring of all activity and progress—the ‘' lame walk ”’ 
only in and through Him. Witness the lethargy of non-Christian 
civilization and the wondrous development and force of Christ- 
endom, iu spite of all its unbelief and practical heathenism. But 
we must first ask Christ to be ‘‘ the Cleanser of our leprosy ” 
before we are fit either to think aright about God or man, or to 
work, as He commands, in and for the world He came to cleanse. 
For a thousand years the best theologians have held that Christ 
would have come even if there had been no sin to be taken away 
and conquered, and no redemption to be wrought. But, while 
this is probably true, the primary step in every Christian’s life 
is a step away from sin. Our first vow is renunciation, or re- 
pentance. Onur first prayer in Holy Baptism is for cleansing and 
washing. The first thoughts of our three frameworks of public 
worship (Morning and Evening Prayer, Litany and the Holy 
Communion) are those of confession of sin. Our Lord’s first 
human name is Jesus, ‘‘ for He shall save His people from their 
sins ’’ (St. Matt 1: 21). 

The Old Testament laws about leprosy were more than 
mere ‘‘ Board of Health regulations.’’ The best authorities 
claim that it was an hereditary but nota strictly contagious 
disease. This is like sin. We need not take it by contagion, 
but we all inherit our ‘‘ original sinfulness.’’ The Jewish 
lepers were subjected to the most rigid: rules (see Lev., 
chapters 13 and 14). They were excluded from all society 
and made to cry ‘‘Unclean”’ at every one’s approach. This 
was not to prevent contagion, for in other countries, as 
Syria, lepers mingled freely in society. See Naaman com- 
manding the Syrian armies (II. Kings 5:1). Why this severe 
isolation? Because, instead of treating all bodily sickness as 
types of sin, which they all are, God mercifully taught the Jews 
by singling out one alone, leprosy, a living death, horrible beyond 
description, incurable by man alone, communicable by heredity, 
as a continual witness, first, to the deadliness of sin (Romans 
6: 23), which is spiritual sickness, and secondly, to the world’s 
need of a Divine Redeemer (Hag. 2:7). When, therefore, the 
Sermon on the Mount being finished (St. Matt. 8: 1), the leper 
came to our Lord (v. 40—note the vivid touches of detail. so 
like St. Peter, whose teaching is recorded by St. Mark) with 
End pesvontog faith, and was healed (vv. 41-42), it was a fitting 
seal set tothe authority of the Teacher, who is also the Redeemer. 
He touched the man (v. 41) and he was healed. See how this 
points us from the pulpit to the altar. We need the preaching and 
the Bible classes, but beyond them we should always look to 
the Holy Communion, with the Absolution and Participation, 
for then we have the real spiritual Touch of the Unseen Christ. 

In vv. 44-45 the man was charged to keep silent wholly be- 
cause Christ wished for retirement in order to train the disciples, 
Note here the harm that always comes from wilfully disregarding 
Christ’s plain commands, even in a good cause and with zeal. See 
here the Church's constant prayers for deliverance from ‘' heresy 
and schism.’’ We cannot keep from glancing here at the evils of 
divided Christendom. They all have sprung from just such 
zealous but disobedient earnestness. 


Third Sunday after Epiphany, January 26, 1896 
“The Deaf Hear” 


St. Mark 7: 81-87. Text: Verse 37 


A areat deal of our Christian experiénce depends upon the 
way we hear. Our Lord lays great stress upon this in a parable 
which we are soon to study (St. Matt. 18:9). The way we hear 
depends upon our spiritual condition (St. Matt. 18: 14-15). We 
have to train ourselves to listen as much as to see (St. Mark 
4:24; St. Matt. 13: 16-17). A keen musician will pick out the 
harmonics when any single note is sounded. The dull and care- 
less ear will detect but the one main note. For this reason, 
before we take up the study of how to hear (Sexagesima Sun- 
day’s lesson) we study a miracle of deafness cured. See St. 
Luke, who writes ‘‘in order’? (St. Luke 1: 3) and who puts the 
curing of deafness (St. Luke 7: 22) before the parable of how to 
hear (St. Luke 8: 4, &c). 

The miracle in to-day’s lesson is the only one recorded out of 
all those referred to in St. Matt. 15: 30 (see St. John 21: 25). 
Note here, in passing, how carefully every line of these Gospel 
narratives deserves our study. ‘They are condensed records 
which give only the most important and particular details of our 
Lord’s words and deeds. The more light we shed upon them 
from the study of contemporaneous life, customs, religious 
tendencies, political complications, and the like, the more Truth 
they will reveal. ‘ . 

. 82. Deafness and dumbness are usually allied. There is 
the physiological reason. of course, which has a partial explana- 
tion. “But there isa spiritual truth here as well. The man 
whoee speech laboring under an impediment, like this, is inarticu- 
late, unreasonable, unmanly, untrue (see I. Cor. 18: 1), is often 
the man who has never heard aright. Into his poor ears all the 
vibrant beauty of God’s harmonious universe may have entered, 
but to no avail. The fault isin him, not in the ‘‘ music of the 
spheres.’ There is a good deal of inarticulate, senseless talk 
about religion, for instance, which impedes rather than helps, 
because the talker has not remembered St. James 1: 19. 

V. 82. Note also the different ways in which our Lord heals. 
‘There is a deep meaning in all the variations.’’ Each 
one’s spiritual condition demands a different method. How 
many of our Brotherhood men remember this in their personal 
relationships with their rectors, who are also pastors, as well as 

riests 7 

P V. 38. Various explanations of the ‘taking aside’’ are 
offered. Trench’s is one of the most beautiful: ‘‘ Iu solitude and 
silence he might receive deep and lasting impressions. Even so 
now the Lord sets a soul in the solitude of a sick chamber, or 
in loneliness of spirit, when He would speak with it and heal 
it.”? The tongue was touched withthe Master’s moistened finger. 
He alone knows why (see St. Joha 2: 25). 

V. 34. For the heavenward glance see St. Matt. 14: 19, and 
St. John 11: 41-42, and St. John 5: 19-20, and St. Matt. 11: 27. 
He sighed at the sight of the sad effects of sin and at the thought 
of world-wide spiritual deafness. What sympathy it shows | 
Does the daily sight of the miseries of sin make us sigh? Then 
it should make us work. The sighing and the healing are in the 
same verse. 

In v. 84. ‘‘Ephphatha.’’ The very Aramaic sounds and 
syllables uttered by our Lord (see also St. Mark 5:41). Here 
we find two vivid touches of St. Peter’s graphic powers of 
description, preserved by St. Mark. ‘‘ This message may be 
spoken to closed eyes (Ps. 119: 18), to closed ears (Isaiah 50 : 4, 
5), to closed hearts ’’ (Acts 16: 14) (Sadler). 

V. 86. The same experience as in our last lesson (St. Mark 
1:45). Are not these warnings preserved for us to keep us in 
mind of our third Baptismal vow—Obedience, as well as of our 
second—Faith? ‘‘ Faith is the oblation of the entire Ego; Obe- 
dience the special oblation of the will.’’ (see Scott Holland’s 
wonderful essay on “ Faith’ in ‘* Lux Mundi” ). 

This lesson always brings to mind the Church's mission to the 
deaf mutes. Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, 9 W. 18th St,, New York, or 
Rev. A. W. Mann, 878 Logan Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, will send 
circulars, to all who wish, about this work. It also suggests the 
whole subject of humane societies for prevention of cruelty to 
dumb animals. Every Christian man should see to it that such 
a society exists in his town. Another thought about deafness. 
Ought we not to be willingly deaf when harsh sounds of gossip 
or slander would enter our ears? See Phil. 4: 8. 
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Septuagesima Sunday, February 2, 1896 


“The Laborers in the Vineyard” 
St. Matthew 20: 1-16. Text: Verse 4 


From Epiphany’s manifestations of what Christ does for us 
we now turn, during these “twilight Sundays,”’ to the spirit in 
which we should work for Christ (see St. Luke 17:10). Our 
Lord will have none of the commercial or covetous spirit among 
His laborers. This is the root sin of ‘‘simony’’ (Acts 8: 9-11 
and 18-24). If we claim our incomes, or our parochial successes, 
or our grasp of the Faith, or any other of our blessings, as 
rightful rewards which we have earned by our own unaided hard 
work instead of as gifts from God (St. James 1:17; Evening 
Prayer ‘‘ Collect for Peace,’’ the ‘‘Prayer for the clergy and 
people,’’ and Deut. 8: 17-18), we not only violate the prin- 
ciples of the Kingdom, but we almost force ourselves to be 
pharisaical (St, Luke 18:11), or to beirreligious and self-in- 
eulzcnt (St. Luke. 12: 19-20), and idolaters (I. Tim. 6: 5; Coloss. 


The difference between a Christian’s activity and that of any 
other kind of a man comes clearly before us in to-day’s parable. 
It has been called one of the most difficult of our Lord’s parables. 
We will try to gain some thoughts from it along these lines. 

V.1. ‘‘Tohirelaborers.”’ SeeSt. John 15: 16, and I. St. Pet. 
2:9a. There is a reward for service, but the real object of our 
being ‘‘ chosen ’’ is that we should work, not that we should 
merely receive our pay. This whole parable needs to be studied 
in the light of the context, commencing St. Matt. 19: 17 26 and 
27-30. The rich young ruler whose possessions were too much 
for him (St. Matt. 19:22), and Simon Peter, who looked for 
some reward for his unstinted devotion (St. Matt. 19: 27), are 
its introduction. The reward promised to Simon and the disciples 
is a larger measure of work and responsibility (St. Matt. 19: 28. 
(See also St. Matt. 25 : 21, 23). 

In v. 2 we note the first symptoms of the commercial spirit. 
He ‘‘ agreed ’’ with the laborers. There must have been some 
bargaining. No record of this is found in verses 4, 5 and 7. Note 
below that the complainants in verse 10 are these very ones who 
had haggled for an ‘“‘agreement’’in v. 2. In the third, sixth 
and ninth hours (vv. 3,5) may we not see an allusion to the 
hours of the Crucifixion, and to our personal love for the Cruci- 
tied Master, which is our only worthy motive for any work ? 

In verse 7 we have an excuse which few if any in America 
can plead. How it rebukes those insufficient excuses which we 
all know so well! ‘‘Iam not baptized or confirmed because no 
clergyman has ever asked me personally.’’ ‘‘Iam not in the 
Chapter or on its Visiting Committee because I have never been 
asked.’”’ If there are any persons in the world who to-day can 
plead this excuse for not becoming Christians, it can only be those 
distant races to whom our insufficient contributions fail to send 
missionaries. In Christendom we should beware of relying on 
such subterfuges. 

It is a desperate shift of spiritual indolence to quote 
the ‘‘eleventh hour’’ and its penny (v. 9) as an implied 
permission for the slightst postponement of our duty towards 
God (II. Cor. 6: 2b). Why did the first (v. 10) suppose that 
they should receive more? Because of the commercial spirit of 
their work. Thoy, like so many of our business men, looked at 
the vineyard from the standpoint of personal profit, as the 
primary motive for and product of work, instead of considering 
the work itself a primary privilege, and the wages, salary, 
dividends, etc., as only a secondary essential. From such work- 
ers we would expect to find complaints about burdens and heat 
(v. 12b) and an utter lack of any sympathy or brotherly regard 
for their fellows (v. 12a). Contrast St. John 4: 34, 5: 17, and 
IL Cor, 11: 23-32. 

In verse 18 we have ‘‘an ominous word, ‘ Friend’ ’’ (see St. 
Matt. 22: 12 and 26: 50). Again. the ‘‘ agreement ”’ of verse 2 is re- 
ferred to as bringing its own Nemesis (Gal. 6:7). In verse 15 we 
must again, as everywhere, avoid any infusion of caprice into our 
conception of the Will of God. Also, the words ‘‘ mine own ”’ 
are overflowing with allusion to the Sovereignty and Providence 
of God (Hag. 2:8; and I. Chron. 29:14b). Again, a warning is 
contained in the words ‘‘ because I am good.’’ To understand 
the goodness of God one must have the mind of Christ (I. Cor. 
2:16; Ps. 27:18). No interpretation of the phenomena called 
experience can dispense with The Cross (I. Cor. 2: 2). 

Verse 16 calls to mind St. John 14: 2, St. Matt. 18: 4 and 
5:19. See also II. Thess. 2: 13, 14. 

To go back to v. 1. The Kingdom isa place for labor. Why 
do we go to Church? For service,—that is, for work,—at all 
times, pre-emiuently at the Holy Communion. The word ‘‘ Lit- 
urgy,’’ meaning, ethnologically, ‘‘ public work,’’ and applied, 
specifically, to the Holy Communion, suggests the spiritual 
work of intercession. praise and thanksgiving. Confirmation is 
often called ‘‘ the ordination of the laity.”’” They are meant to 
‘labor in the vineyard.”’ Spiritual service is a fundamental 
part of this work. 
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Sexagesima Sunday, February 9, 1896 


“Good and Bad Ground” - 
St. Matthew 13: 1-8; 18-23. Text: Verse 4. 


In the three Synoptists we have three accounts of this telling 
parable about hearing. In the progressive thought of our lessons 
we have studied the cure of deafness (St. Mark 7: 31-87), which 
may suggest to us that we need to be very careful about the 
pee mechanism of our hearing. If we wilfully listen to 

eretical or to infidel teaching, without taking all possible pains 
beforehand to learn why it is heretical or infidel in the judgment 
of the Faith of the Church Catholic, then we place ourselves in 
just as feeble a position as that of a deaf man who tries to pass 
judgment on the tuning of a piano. To bea good hearer one 
needs to know when religious teaching is ‘‘in time.’ A layman 
needs to know a little theology as much as a business man needs 
to know a little law. 

To-day’s parable turns the thought inward, to the ‘‘ good or 
bad ground ’’ upon which the seed is to besown. Not only must 
we intellectually recognize the truth when we hear it—know it 
to be ‘‘a seed ’’—but spiritually we must be in a condition to 
appropriate it, and to be transformed by it as the nutrition in 
the ground is transformed into fruit. 

Our Lord says that there are four classes of h2arers,—and 
the heart, that is. the character, is the basis of classification. 
These are: 1. The utterly ignorant and therefore the carelessly 
obdurate (St. Matt. 13: 19). 2. The enthusiastically shallow 
(St. Matt. 1-18; 83:20, 21). 3. The overdriven slave of business or 
society (St. Matt. 18: 22). 4. The well-instructed (v. 52), 
earnest-hearted Christian, whoever or wherever he may be (St. 
Luke 8: 15). We Churchmen sometimes claim an independence 
of thesermon. Without doubt the radicalism of the Reformation, 
which is so influential in American religious thought to-day, has 
done the sermon much harm by trying to place preaching higher 
than the Sacraments, as ameans of grace. But we must beware 
of the opposite extreme; and the great emphasis laid upon hear- 
ing by our Lord’s miracles (St. Matt. 11:5; St. Mark 9: 25, and 
v. 34) and parables (St. Matt 13: 1-24; St. Mark 4:2; St. Luke 
8:5) should warn us. The fact that He spoke those seven words 
from the Cross, and that almost the only rubric commanding a 
sermon is to be found in the Holy Communion office, should help 
us to hear aright (Rev. 2:7, 11, 17, 29, etc.). A great deal of the 
effectiveness of every sermon comes from the prayerfulness of 
the hearers. If every communicant would listen with the silent ac- 
companiment of intercessory prayer, we would not have so much 
criticism of the sermon (see Heb, 4: 2). Imagine one of the New 
Testament congregations placing their clergyman on exhibition, 
ony listening to ascertain whether his ‘‘ effort’ is up to his 
usual standard, and then picking it to pieces during the Sunday 
dinner ! 
1: 22-25. 

Taking up the verses of the lesson, we note v. 3, the metaphor, 
‘seed; see also v. 81. Query:—Are we really growing in our 
grasp of the Faith, in our love of Christ, and in our longing to 
serve Him? See the Confirmation Prayer, pec peuy ine the 
“laying on of hands.’’ Contrast the whole tone of this parable's 
theory of gradual Christian development, or conversion, as inter- 
preted by the Prayer Book in the sequence of Holy Baptism, 
Catechism, Confirmation and life-long weekly or daily Holy 
Communion, with the ‘‘ instantaneous conversion ’’ theory so 
popula among many American Christians. See also St. Mark 
4: 26-28. 

Vv. 4. ‘The wayside.” It means ‘‘ the hard footpath or road 
where the glebe was not broken, and where the seed could not 
sink in the earth.’’ Compare v. 19 ‘‘ The Wicked One:’’ ‘*‘ Not 
merely. in a general way, worldly influences, hostile to the 
truth” (Trench), but ‘“‘ The Evil One”’ (St. Matt. 6: 138, Revised 
Version). Itisa tremendously serious suggestion to note how 
often our Lord refers to Satan as a perverted intellectual force, 
of course personal. This verse 19 is acase in point. It suggests 
that unbelief may be an intellectual sin. See St. John 16: 8, 9. 
Contrast the popular sophism, ‘‘ There lives more faith in honest 
doubt, believe me, than in half the creeds.’’ There is a vast 
deal of | dangerous delusion in much of our so-called ‘‘ honest 
doubt.’ 

In vv. 5 and 6 we have a warning test shot straight at our 
Brotherhood work. The ‘‘stony places’”’ are those so common 
in Palestine, viz.:—where there is a thin layer of soil spread 
over a large, flat rock. The seed sprout flourishes awhile ‘* with 
joy.’’ but when its roots strike the rock, then what happens ? 
Ask the secretary and the rector, and pray for the ‘‘ dead wood ”’ 
of the Chapter. Church work is a great test of character. It 
requires as much real manhood to be worth anything as a church 
worker as to be at once honorable and successful in any line of 
business. 

V. 23. Why not consider that ‘‘ one hundred. fold ’’ means, 
for Brotherhood men, bringing two men ‘‘ each week within 
hearing,’’ etc. ? 


See, on the contrary, I. Thess. 2:13, and St. James 
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Quinquagesima Sunday, February 16, 1896 
“Parables of the Kingdom: Missions” 


St. Matthew 18: 31-35; 44-52. Text: I. Tim. 2: 3-4 


Five parables, about missions, come before us to-day. Very 
necessary study for us men in view of the recent deficit in our 
Church’s missionary funds, and also of the rather striking fact 
that so much of our missionary money is raised by the ‘* Woman’s 
Auxiliary ’? and the ‘‘ Junior Auxiliary.””» Why not recognize 
the fact that there might be a ‘* MEN’S Auniliary,’’ with as 
much need and reason’? These five parables ought to show us 
that to try to be a thorough Christian, and yet to be indifferent 
to the Church’s missionary work, is to attempt the impossible. 
The first disciples who were called ‘‘ Christians ’’ (Acts 11: 26) 
were the first ones to send money to help the Church in another 
city (Acts 11: 28-30). 

Touching the salient points of these most instructive parables, 
we note: 

V. 31. ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven.’’ It certainly means at 
least the Great Army of the Baptized, whom the Western Church 
has always considered as members of the Church; those who are 
pledged, or have promised, to own Jesus Christ as King. See St. 
John 8:5; St. John 13:13; St. Matt. 10: 7, 87, 88; St. Luke 9: 
62; St. Luke 22: 29; also, St. Mark 12: 32-34. ‘‘ Mustard seed.”’ 
Note its smallness, ‘‘its heat, its fiery vigor and the fact that 
only through being bruised it gives out its best virtues ’’ (Trench). 
**A man took.’’ Our Lord is the Sower. ‘‘ His field.’’ The 
world (field, v. 38) is His, for through Him it was made (St. 
John 1:3). This simply commands us to support Foreign as 
well as Home Missions. China, Japan, &c., all belong to the 
Eternal Word (Col. 1: 15-16). We have no right to withhold 
from them the glad tidings of the Incarnate Son of God (St. 
John 1:14). See St. Mark 16: 15. 

V. 32. The contrast is between the smallness of the seed and 
the largeness of the tree. <A glance at the first three centuries 
of Church History is the best commentary on this prophetic 
verse. See Ezekiel 17: 22-24. Also, Christ is the Seed (St. John 
12: 24-25). The Church springs from Him, as the plant from 
the seed. ‘‘ For her life He died.’? She is thus His Body (Eph. 
1: 23; I. Cor. 15: 35 to 88). This parable shows the mission work 
of the Church as that of a visible organism. The next parable 
(v. 33) shows the invisible influence of the Christian life. 
‘*Leaven ’’ is usually a symbol of evil, in Scripture, but is not 
so here. Note its permeating, transforming influence ; ‘‘ that 
which is once leavened becomes leaven to the rest ’’ (Chrysos- 
tom). ‘‘A woman took.’? The Bride, the Church (Rev. 22: 17). 
These are some of the texts which lead us to use the feminine 
gender in speaking of the Church, One writer says tbat this 
word enjoins prayer and persuasion, quiet, unobtrusive, almost 
tender methods, instead of noise, force and persecution, in our 
earnest mission work (St. Matt. 12: 18-21). ‘‘ Three Measures.”’ 
Either the three component parts of society:—the family, the 
Church, the State: or, our tri-partite nature (1. Thess. 5: 23); 
or the whole world, descended from Noah's three sons, Shem, 
Ham and Japheth. Probably all of these three interpretations 
are necessary. ‘ Till the whole was leavened.’’ We have no 
right to rest until every member of our family, every person in 
our parish jurisdiction, every village in our diocese, and every 
nation in the world has had the chance to be leavened. As 
Spurgeon says, in substance, ‘‘ The question of Foreign Missions 
is not what God will do with the heathen, but what He will do 
with us for allowing them to remain heathen.” 

In v. 44 we finda type of character which stumbles, as it 
were, upon the facts and truths of Christ. Have we not found 
the Holy Communion to contain the Hidden Treasure of the 
Unseen Christ? Then we have by no means discovered the 
** joy’ (v. 44) of possession. Have we ever journeyed through 
the entire Prayer Book, page by page, and noted in each service 
the exact words which bring us most closely to Christ ? They are 
there, at the center of every kind of service in the whole book. 
Until we find them we can never rightly value the Prayer Book. 
The same experience awaits us in Bible study. In every Book 
of the Old Testament, for instance, there is either some type or 
prophecy which speaks of Christ. It is the “hid treasure ”’ 
of each Book, and is at the center of its thought. But note (St. 
Mark 10: 21-23) that the missionary spirit forbids us to enjoy 
Him by.ourselves. We are impelled to share our blessings. 

In v. 45 we find a nobler type. It is the man who is deter- 
mined to find the real object of life. St. Paul, Justin Martyr, 
Augustine, are striking examples. Christ is the Pearl of Great 
Price. The pearl is a protection formed around any hard, 
foreign substance intruded within the shell. The analo 
should not be pressed too far in our study of Christ Himself, 
but the pearl is a most beautiful parable of Christian character. 
It was one of the most valuable gems in ancient days. Cleopatra 
had two pearls worth $400,000 apiece. 

In vv. 44 and 46, ‘“‘sold all that he hath,’ we have a new 
interpretation of the first and third baptismal vows. Our 
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measure of willing and eager renunciation is always one radical 
test of our devotion in this sinful world. The unconditioned 
spirit of obedience is the other test. 

In the ‘ Draw-net ’’ parable (vv. 47-51) we have the comple- 
ment of the ‘‘ Tares’’ parable (vv. 24-31). It shows us that 
we must expect ‘‘men of every diversity of moral character 
having the Gospel preached to them and finding themselves 
within the limits of the Visible Church’’ (Trench). It forbids 
schism ‘‘ breaking through the net.’? By implication it bids us 
pray and work, so that all within may become good,—and it 
points to the Final Judgment, instead of this preliminary phase 
of existence, as the promised time when there shall be the sepa- 
ration between good and bad. Weare at the threshold of another 
Lent. Shall not one of its chief resolutions be that God will 
give us a stronger, nobler, missionary spirit ? 


Magazine Articles You Should Read 


The Starving Time in Old Virginia. John Fiske. Atlantic. 
December. 
The Defeat of the Spanish Armada. W. F. Tilton. Same. 


Herbert Spencer. 
December. 


The Venezuela Question. William L. Scruggs. Same. 


The Paris of South America. R.H. Davis. Harper's. 
cember. 


One Way Out. 


A Character Sketch. Review of Reviews. 


De 


Jacob A. Riis. Century. December. 


Council Districts 


THE work of assisting and advising Chapters of the Brother- 
hood and giving information to those who wish to form Chapters 
is Hs pelo among the members of the Council by dioceses 
as follows : 


Maine, New Ham 


shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut.—W. C. 


Sturgis, 342 Prospect street, New Haven, Conn.; Ed- 
mund Billings, 987 Washington street, and Thomas P. Dean, 140 Chand- 
ler street, Boston, Mass. 

New York, Long Island, Newark, and Foreign.—John P. Faure, 238 West 
Eleventh street, John W. Wood. 281 Fourth avenue, and John Seely 
Ward, Jr., 1 Broadway, New York City. 

Albany, Central New York and Western New York.—E. C. Denton, Elwood 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania, Central Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey.—G. Harr 
Davis. 608 Chestnut street, John E. Baird, 214 South Twenty-fourt: 
street, and George C. Thomas, Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Washington, Maryland and Easton.—H. C. Turnbull, Jr., 5 East Lexington 
street, Baltimore, Md. 

Virginia and Southern Virginia.—W. H. Taylor, Norfolk, Va. 

North Carolina, East Carolina, Asheville and South Carolina.—S. 8. Nash, 

‘arboro, N.C. 

Pare and West Virginia.—H. D. W. English, 341 Fourth avenue, Pitts- 

urg, Pa. 

Kentucky and Lexington.—J. C. Loomis, 701 The Commerce, Louisville, Ky. 

Tennessee, Georgia and Arkansas.—Silas McBee, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Alabama. Florida, Southern Florida. Mississippi. Louisiana, Texas, Dallas, 
Western Texas._John E. Mitchell, ®@ St. Michael street. Mobile, Ala. 

Indiana, Ohio and Southern Ohio.—8. A. Haines, 68 East Pratt street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Michigan, Western Michigan and Marquette.—Frank J. Weber, 300 Gratiot 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, guiney Springfield, Milwaukee, Fond du Lac. Iowa, Nebraska, 
The Platte, Missouri. West Missouri, Kansas, Colorado and Western 
Colorado,—James L. Houghteling, 164 Dearborn street ; W. R. Stirling, 
a The Rookery, and Joseph R. Barroll, 350 Racine avenue, Chicago, 


Minnesota, Duluth, North Dakota and South Dakota.—Hector Baxter, 420 
Guaranty Loan Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oregon, iss Spokane, Montana, Wyoming and Idaho.—I. H. Amos, 
orcester Block, Portland, Oregon. 
California, Los Angeles, Northern California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona and 
New Mexico.—L. C. McAfee, 108 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


Diocesan Secretaries for 1896 


THE following members of the Brotherhood have been ap- 
pointed by the Council to serve under the direction of the Coun- 
cil members for their respective dioceses in corresponding with 
and rendering assistance to Chapters: 


Alabama, L. K. McVoy, St. Paul's, Selma. Ala. 

Central Pennsylvania, R. W. Osland, St. Luke's, Scranton, Pa. 

Central New York, W. 8. Crocker, Trinity. Utica, N. Y. 

Florida and Southern Florida, F. B. Matthews, J. J. Daniel Chapter, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Georgia, E. T. B. Glenn, Calvary, Americus, Ga. 

Iowa, F. G. Thomas, St. John's, Keokuk, lowa. 

Kentucky, Breckenridge Castleman, Christ Church, Louisville, Ky. 

Lexington, C. C. Calhoun, Christ Church, Lexington, Ky. 

Los Angeles, Gregory Perkins, Jr., St. Paul's, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, B. F, Townshend, St. Luke's 
Portland, Maine. 
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Massachusetts, F. A. Gaylord, Trinity, Boston, Mass. : 
Montana and Wyoming and Idaho, J. S. B. Hollingshead, Incarnation, 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Now Jersey, Alban Spooner, St. Stephen's, eg N.J. . 
North Carolina, East Carolina and Asheville, J. C. Drewry, Christ 
Charch, Raleigh, N.C. 
South Carolina, P. A. Robertson, Grace, Charleston, S. C. af 
Pieaunrs (Northern Convocation), H. M. Clarke, Christ Church, Tidi- 
oute, Pa. 
uincy, W. H. Boniface. St. Paul's, Peoria, Ill. 
ode Island, C. C. Mumford, Grace, Providence, R. I. . 
Tennessee and Arkansas, C. S. Martin, Christ Church. Nashville, Tenn. 
Texas, Northern Texas and Western Texas, R. N. Magill, St. Mark's, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


West Virginia, L. E. Sands, St. Luke's, Wheeling, W. Va. 


College Committee 


Tue following members of the Brotherhood have been ap- 
pointed by the Council to direct the work of Brotherhood men 
1n colleges and universities during the year 1896: 


George J. Bayles, Columbia, Chairman. 
E. A. 8. Lewis, Princeton, Secretary. 
John R. Atwill, Columbia. 

Wm. C. Sturgis, Harvard. 

W.L. Webb, University of Pennsylvania. 
B. L. Wiggins, University of the South. 
H. B. Huntington, Harvard. 

F. W. Burgess, Yale. 

H. N. Odgen, Cornell. 


Committee on the Boys’ Department 


THE following members of the Brotherhood have been ap- 
ointed by the Council to direct the work of the Brotherhood 
Boys during the year 1896: 


Wm. C. Sturgis, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn., Chairman. 
R. G. Le ldt, St. George's, New York, Secretary. 

Rev. H. N. Cunningham, Christ Church, Watertown, Conn. 

H. H. Heminway, Christ Church, Watertown, Conn. 

W. E. Manning. St. John's, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Rev. W. W. Love, St. Peter's, Helena, Mont. 

Geo. R. Robinson, Jr., Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 


Traveling Men’s Committee 


Tse following members of the Brotherhood have been ap- 
pointed by the Council to direct the work of Brotherhood travel- 
ing men during 1896: 


Thomas P. Dean, Trinity. Boston. Mass., Chairman. 
C. W. Bittman, St. George's, St. Louis, Mo., Secretary. 
Louis Dederick, St. Paul's. Rogers Park, 1. 

E. K. Marshall, Grace, Charleston, 8. C. 

John R. Barnes, Ascension, Baltimore, Md. 

J. M. Knight, Good Shepherd, Boston, Mass. 

8. A Haines, St. Paul's, Indanapolis, Ind. 


I. H. Amos, Trinity, Portland, Oregon. 


AMONG the standing committees of Trinity Chapter, Portland, 
Ore., are: The hospital committee, which visits the Good Samur- 
itan Hospital every Sunday afternoon. The hotel committee, 
which regularly distributes invitations to the Church services 
at the city hotels. The hospitality committee, which is in 
attendance at all Sunday services to greet strangers. The usher- 
ing committee, which sees that all attendants are promptly and 
courteously seated. The visiting committee, which goes iuto 
the homes or boarding houses of young men to make their 
acquaintance and to ask them tocome to Trinity. The jail com- 
mittee, which has assisted the rector in monthly ministrations 
at the prison. The ship and seamen's committee, which regularly 
spends from two and a half to four hours each Sunday visiting 
ships in the harbor to invite the officers and men to the services, 
and to distribute printed matter for the outward voyage. The 
Chapter has occasional open meetings, when all men, who can be 
reached, are asked to be present. Subjects of general interest 
are discussed. 


Warning 


Mempsers of the Brotherhood are warned against 
Norman E. Hood, an Englishman, about twenty-five 
years old, light complexion, rather under medium 
height. He claims to be a member of the Brotherhood 
of St Andrew and wears the Brotherhood button. To 
the best of the knowledge of the officers of the Brother- 
hood, he has never been admitted to any Chapter and 
is a thorough-going fraud He has been helped by 
Brotherhood men in several localities, but has always 
proved unworthy. Any one, to whom he next applies 
for help, should insist upon his giving up the button. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Brotherhood Headquarters 


HE office of the Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
United States of America is at the Church Missions Hi 281 
Fourth Avenue (corner ef Twenty-second Street), New York bity 

Address John W. Wood, General Secretary. 

The office of the Canadian Brotherhood is at 40 Toronto Street, 
Toronto. Address Spenser Waugh, General . 

The office of the Scotch Brotherhood is at 107 Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh. Address Arthur Giles, Secretary. 

e Secretary of the Council of the Australian Brotherhood is K. E. 

Barnett, 149 Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, N. 8. W. 

The Secretary of the Brotherhood movement in England is William 
Coe, 51 Gough St , Poplar, London, England. 


Brotherhood Publications 
HE Hand-book of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Price 10 cents 
each or 50 cents per dozen. 
4 Report of the Council for 1895. Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents 
per 


ozen. 
Points on Brotherhood Work. Price 2 cents; pee dozen, 20 centa. 
yay You Should Go to Church. By Rev. W. 8S. Rainsford, D.D. 
Printed for missionary distribution. 100 copies for 50 cents. 
fi A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per 
ozen. 

A form of by-laws for Chapter use. 10 cents per dozen. 

Sacrifice and Consecration. A talk to young men, By W. C. Sturgis. 
10 cents per dozen. 

Qualifications for Membership. 
bers. 10 cents per dozen. 

Introduction cards for the use of members away from home. 5 
cents per dozen. : 

Transfer cards for the transfer of members from one Chapter to an- 
other. 5 cents per dozen. 

The Brotherhood Hymn, ‘Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,” words 
and music. 100 copies to any address for 50 cents. 

A Brotherhood Folder, with rules, recommendations, prayers and cer- 
tificate of membership. 1centeach. Name of Chapters inserted for 50 
cents additional on each order. 


Badges 

HE Brotherhood has adopted two Badges to be worn by members 

in token of their membership and obligations, and as means of 

fraternal recognition. One is a St. Andrew's cross of gold and 

red enamel, tne other a Diack silk button, with a red St. Andrew's cross 

woven on ita face. These are furnished only by the Council and only 

jog Se the officers of Chapters at $1 each for the gold pins and 10 cents 

each for the buttons, Address, John W. Wood, Church Missions House, 

oo Fourth Avenue, New York. Orders must be accompanied by remit- 
ice, 


Hints for the selection of new mem- 


From the Constitution 


BJECT.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ's Kingdom among young men, and to this end every 
man desiring to become a member thereof must pledge himself to 

obey the Rules of the Brotherhood so long as he shall be a member. 
These Rules are two ; The Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. The 
Rule of Prayer is to gray daily for the spread of Christ's Kingdom am 
yon men and for s blessing upon the labors of the Brotherh 
he Rule of Service is to make an earnest effort each week to bring at 
least one young man within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the services of the Church and in voung men’s Bible classes. 
Basis oF Union.—Any organization of young men, in any parish, 
mission, educational institution of the Protestant Episcopal church’ 
effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis- 
ter in charge, for this object, and whose members so pledge themselves, 
is entitled to become a Chapter of the Brotherhood, and, as such, to 
representation in its Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn. 
No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 
and no member shall be elected presiding officer or delegate to the Con- 
vention who is not also a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Boys’ Department 


HE Boys’ Department of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is under 
the direction of the following committee ; 

William C, Sturgis, Chairman, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Rev. H. N. Cunningham, Christ Church, Watertown, Conn.: Rev. W. 
W. Love, St. Peter’s, Helena, Mont.; H. H. Pike, St. George’s, New 
York; W._E. Manning, St. John’s Sy oangtorn, Ohio ; R. 
Robinson, Jr., Christ Church, St. Louis; H. H.’ Heminway, 
Church, Watertown, Conn. ; R. G. Leypoldt, Secretary, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Manual of the Boys’ Department, containing information about 
method of organizing Chapters and suggestions for the work. 32 cents 
each, 20 cents per dozen. 

The badge of the Boys’ Department is a silk button with a blue 8t. 
Andrew's cross on the face. Price 10 cents each. 

A form of service for the admission of new members, 10 cents per dozen, 

A form of service for use in Chapter meetings. 10 cents per dozen. 

A membership card with prayers and rules. 1 cent each. Name and 
number of Chapters inserted for 50 cents additional on each order. 

Remittances must accompany all orders. Address the secretary of 
the committee, 


THE tendency to persevere, to persist in spite of hindrances, 
discouragements and impossibilities—it is this that in all things 
distinguishes the strong soul from the,wesk, =Carlyle. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


‘WHEN finished the catalogue of the Brit- 
ish Museum will consist of 600 immense 
volumes of printed matter. 


A Baptist congregation in Brooklyn, 
having recently erected a new ‘‘ temple,’ 
has hit upon the plan of renting its or- 
chestra chairs at fifteen cents a service. 


Tur New York Evangelist proposes a 
novel pilgrimage to the Old World. It is 
to be ed ‘‘A Tour of Missions.”” A 
small party will be taken to the different 
mission stations throughout our own West, 
to Japan, China, India, the South Sea Isl- 
ands and other mission fields throughout 
the world. 


Asasample of missionary development 
the progress made during the last fifty 
years under the direction of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions is impres- 
sive. In 1844 there were 29 missions and 
stations, now there are 182; then there 
were 32 ministers, now 612; then there 
were 48 lay missionaries (American and 
native), now over 1,700; then there were 
41 communicants, now 30,000; then 513 
scholars, now 30,000 ; then the receipts were 
$77,000, now they are nearly $850,000. 


DurinG the coming year the official super- 
vision of the work of the Methodist Church 
in New York City will be in the care of 
eleven administrators, six ‘‘ bishops ’’ and 
five ‘presiding elders.” Of the former 
no one resides within one hundred miles of 
the city. Some of them live on the Pacific 
Coast. Of the latter but one has his resi- 
dence within the city lines. To one un- 
familiar with Methodist polity there would 
seem to bea splendid chance for getting 
things badly mixed. Those who have eyes, 
however, can see that the com licated 
method of supervising the work does not 
prevent the work from going ahead steadily. 


THE Twentieth Century complains bit- 
terly because at a recent meeting of a 


religious organization in New York, known 
as the ‘‘Christian Alliance,’ something 


over $50,000 were contributed on the spot, 
in cash, jewelry and pledges, for mission- 
ary work at home and abroad, and com- 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


; SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 


pares the ease with which this money for 
the ‘‘ salvation of souls ’’ was raised to the 
difficulty of:raising money for the “‘ salva- 
tion of human bodies.’’ It is rather a 
novelty to find a periodical which calls it- 
self ‘‘non-religious,”’ in the usual accept- 
ance of the word, complaining about the 
ease with which money is raised for defi- 
' nitely religious objects. The shoo is usu- 
ally on the other foot. 


A wRIiTER in the Outlook calls attention to 
the very small proportion of college men 
who are offering for the work of the min- 
istry. As a result of continued personal 
observation he concludes 
reasons for this state of things are: First, 
the lack of sympathy between the methods 
of the churches and the methods of the col- 
leges. It is not to be expected that a col- 
lege man trained to look at all truth by 
rational and scientific methods will offer 
for clerical service in churches which pro- 
nounce such methods heretical and men 
who use them heretics Secondly, the atti- 
tude of a number of Christian bodies to- 


| wards some of the broadest-minded and 
most consecrated ministers they have ever 
The controversy which raged around 


had. 
the confirmation of the late Dr. Brooks as 


Bishop of Massachusetts did more harm to 


‘college men than all the skeptical litera- 


Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous ,, .<tration. 
Mental ,.. ,ession. 
Nervous 5, .cepsia 
Mental -iture. 


Freligh’s 
Toni Cc (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and po se now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sam le by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. ar bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 

Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


I. O. Woodruff, & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


ture read in Harvard College that year. 


Most 
“up to date ” book on the subject. 
Chapters on Embroidery Stitches, 
Centerpieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Lun- 
cheon and Tea Cloths, Cut Work and Table 


Spreads in Denim. Over 70 Engraved 


Illustrations. Instructions for working 
each pattern are so plain that the beginner 
need not hesitate to undertake them. In- 
yaluable to every lady who embroiders. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 10c. or 
the names of five ladies interested in 
embroidery and 4c. to cover postage. 


>) ainerdf, afron th Cs at 1 


2 Union St., New London, Conn. 4 


THE ANCHOR ELECTRIC BELT, 


Agents wanted, both sex. 


to be paid for after selling. W 


20in one day. 


hand. No one 


Liver and Kidney Disease, 


Weak and Lame back 
feet and taking cold. Gives acomfortable glow of warmth, 


all over the body which shows it 
tion. For advertising purposes we will give 
free of _any cost to one person in each locality. 
Address, E, J. SMEAD & CO., Dept. 110, V ineland, N, J. 


that the two chief | 


Goods sent to rellable persons 


H. Palmer, Glasgo, Conn., has 
sold 1,000 belts, and as high as 
The electricity 
from the batterles will turn a 
needle through your table or 
but what can 
wear them. Cures Rheumatism 


and other diseases. Prevents cold 


is acting on the circula- 
one belt 


Publications Received 


Roberts Bros., Boston. 
The Aim of Life. Plain talks to young men and 
women. By Philip Stafford Moxom. $1.25, 


Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa. 
The Growth of the American Nation. By Harry 


Pratt Judson, LL.D. $1.00. 


Thinking, Feeling, Doing. By E. W. Scripture, 
Ph.D., $1.00, 


- Studiesin American Letters. By Harry A. Beers, 
1.00. 


First Steps in Human Progress. By Frederick 
Starr. $1.00. 


The Industrial Evolution of the United States. 
By Carroll D. Wright. $1.00. 


The Golden Rule in Business. By Chas. F. Dole, 
15 cents. 


Studies in Physical Culture. By J. M. Buckley, 
LL.D. 20 cents. 


A Selection from American Authors. 20 cents. 

How to Study History, Literature and the Fine 
Arts. By A. B. Hart, Maurice Thompson and C. 
M. Fairbanks. 20 cents. 


Studies in American Colonial Life. By E. E. 
Hale. 20 cents. 


The Bible as Literature. By W. F. Moulton. 15 
cents. 


Balch Bros., Boston. 


The Triumphs of the Cross. By E. P. Tenny and 
others. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The Making of the Nation. By F. A. Walker. 
$1.25, 
- Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Architects of Fate, or Steps to Success and 
Power. By Orison Swett Marden. $1.50. 


E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York. 
The Gospel of Youth and the God Man. By Rey. 
Charles F. Hoffman, D.D. 
Nickerson & Young, New York. 
Nickerson’s Illustrated Church and Musical Di- 
rectory of New York and Brooklyn. 2.00. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


The Protestant Episcopal Almanac for 1896. 25 
cents. 


The Unity of the Faith. By Rev. R. B. Fair- 
bairn, D.D. $1.00. 


James Pott & Co., New York. 
American Church Almanac for 1896. 25 cents. 


Charles Kerr & Co., Chicago, IL 


Blessed Be Drudgery. By William C. Gannett. 
10 cents. 


Church Publishing Society, New York. 


The Virginia Dare Catechism. By Reverend 
Alban Greaves. 20 cents. 


The Spirit of '76 Publishing Co., New York. 


The Leading Events of the American Revolu- 
tion. 10 cents. 


Pevohed to 
. eee of the 


Illustrated. 


Yearly Subscription, $2.50. 
Single copies, - 25 cents, 


~ Published by 
Bosworth, Hyde & Hyde, 
114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


An Odorless Refrigerator! 


HIS is a sectional 
view showing the 
mode of operation of 
READ’S ‘ODORLESS ” 
(Trade-Mark.) 
REFRIGERATORS, 


in which you can put 
onions, bananas, and all 
kinds of vegetables, 
fruits, meats, fish, 
cheese, or anything 
that has an odor, to- 
gether with milk and 
putter, leaving the two 
latter in open vessels, 
§ without contamination. 
~ It consumes less ice 
than other refrigera- 
tors, and it needs no 
washing out. You as- 
sume no risk as your 
money is refunded if it will not do all that we claim. 
Send for catalogues and testimonials. 

Refrigerators for hotels, grocers, dairymen, poultry 
and fruit dealers kept in stock and built to order on short 


notice. 
THE KEYSER M’F’G CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S. A., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


WARM AND Y FOUL AIR 


Patented in the U. 8. and Canada. 
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MATER BER & 60, 


LIMITED, 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa; 


“La Belle 
Chocolatiere” 
} on every can. & 


| Absolutely 
Pure. 
| No Chemicals. 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa, 
, Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WHY WE mm 


Have Bishops, 
Use the Prayer Book, 
Build Cathedrals. 


COMMON SENSE REASONS 


—BY— 


Mr. Silas McBee, 
Rev. R. S. Barrett, D.D., ana 
Rt. Rev. Wm. C. Doane, D.D. 
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Wolume X. 
A Chante to (Give Wisely 


ALL Brotherhood men must be interested in the 
‘boys’ school at Nara, Japan. It is one of the schools in 
charge of our Japan mission and it is there that Mr. 
Evans is working. Bishop McKim told the Louisville 
Convention that since Mr. Evans had gone to the school 
the attendance thad increased from 30 to 165, and that 
the Japanese Government had given it official indorse- 
ment. It is the only ‘Christian school in the Empire 
which has been se ‘honored. 

We now learm from Bishop McKim that the present 
accommodations of the school are insufficient for the 
pupils it mow has and for ‘those who desire to enter. 
Unless the school ‘buildmgs can be enlarged there isa 
grave probability that the government will withdraw 
its official recogaition. This would mean a loss of 
confidence which could never be regained. In the 
emergency the Bishop ajks the Church at home to 
provide immediztely the ‘83,000 (ridiculously small 
amount) necessary to erect additional buildings. 
Surely there are some in ‘the Brotherhood who desire 
to assist in developing a school which they have, ina 
measure, helped to start and are helping to maintain 
through their missionary representative and their self- 
-denial offerings. Any contribution for this purpose 
‘sent to St. ANDREw’s Cross will be forwarded to Bishop 
McKim through the Board wf Missions. 

In this connection it is well to remember what has 
recently been acknowledged ‘by a Japanese writer of 
great ability—not himself a Christian. Writing in the 
last number of the /azternational Journal of Ethics, now 
before us, he states that “Christianity has contributed 
.a very important and essential element to Japanese 
ethical thought.” This contribution has come both 
‘from increasing familiarity with the learning and insti- 
tutions of the Christiaa world and from the success of 
ithe missionaries (to whose personal character a high 
tribute is paid) in impressing upon the Japanese the 
important ethical and Christian principle of personal 
purity. Since, therefore, so good a beginning has been 
made and since the Japanese seem ready to receive 
such further assistance as we can render them in their 
efforts toward a higher standard of national and indi- 
vidiual life, it is peculiarly appropriate that the special 
need to which we now call att: ntion should not be left 
unsatisfied. 


Convention Matters 


Tue recommendations of the joint committee of the 
Brotherhoods in the United States and Canada concern- 
ing the suggested international convention, were 
printed in full in the last number of Sr. AnpREw’s 
Cross. We are.confident that they will receive the 
hearty indorsement of all members of the two Brother- 
hoods. The committee has earned the thanks of all for 
devising so reasonavle and practicable a way out of 
what bid fair to be a perplexing situation. The whole 
affair is another illustration of the sound sense which 
has always guided the Brotherhood from the first days. 
It is another instance of that willingness to defer to the 
judgment of others, which has prevented and followed 
the Brotherhood ever since that memorable time at the 
second convention in Chicago in 1887, when Charles 
James Wills, by reminding the convention, which was 
fast losing its temper over petty points of order, that no 
one had a right to want the question settled in his way, 
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bat only in God’s way, set the type of all future Brother- 
hood gatherings. 


The international convention will be all the better 
for being delayed one year. It is doubtful whether it 
could have been properly prepared for in the short time 
originally proposed. It can be made more truly inter- 
national in 1897 than would be possible this year. This 
is already evidenced in the action of the Council in de- 
ciding to arrange, if possible, to send a deputation to 
England and Scotland to convey a personal invitation 
to our brothers of the Church of England and the 
Church in Scotland to meet with us in Buffalo in 1897. 


The preliminary arrangements for the international 
convention have demonstrated in a unique fashion the 
genuine fraternity between the two American Brother- 
hoods. It will be remembered that the joint committee 
referred to above recommended the appointment, by the 
Councils of the two Brotherhoods, of a committee of 
eight members, four from each Brotherhood, to make 
all arrangements for the convention. The Council for 
the United States, at its December meeting, adopted 
the recommendation and asked the President to appoint 
the four committeemen. Mr. Houghteiing named Silas 
McBee, of Sewanee Chapter, Sewanee, Tenn.; John 
Seely Ward, Jr., Pro-Cathedral, New York City ; H. D. 
W. English, Calvary, Pittsburg, and W. C. Sturgis, 
Christ Church, New Haven. 

When, a few weeks later, the Council for Canada 
met to appoint its representatives deep regret was ex- 
pressed that Mr. Houghteling’s name did not appear on 
the committee. The Council therefore decided to ask 
Mr. Houghteling to serve as one of the members from 
Canada’ The considerations which led to this unusual 
but gratifying action are best expressed by the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Council in a letter to Mr. 
Houghteling. Mr. Davidson says: “It would be 
difficult for me to express to you with what earnestness 
we one and all hope that you will see your way to 
acting in the capacity suggested. We members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood, and I fancy the members of the 
Brotherhoods in Scotland and Australia also, look upon 
you less as the President of the Brotherhocd in the 
United States, than as the founder and father of the 
whole Brorherhood movement, and consequently as 
being one of ourselves. Please accept this appoint- 
ment as viewing the fraternal feelings of the Brother- 
hood in Canada to the parent organization. We feel 
not a little that at this particular time in the world’s 
history it is the greater privilege to be able to show 
that in the Church the feelings of brotherhood can 
dominate national and political differences.” 

Comment is unnecessary. The two Brotherhoods 
always have been to all intents and purposes one, so far 
as unity of spirit and essential likeness of aims and 
methods are concerned. Such generous action only 
draws the bonds more closely. 

Of course Mr. Houghteling has accepted the ap- 
pointment. The committee which will be responsible 
for the first international convention of the several] 
Brotherhoods of St. Andrew is therefore constituted as 
follows: James L. Houghteling, N. Ferrar Davidson 
R. Vashon Rogers, Q.C., Spenser Waugh, Silas McBee” 
John Seely Ward, Jr, H. D. W. English and W. C’ 
Sturgis. It isa good committee. It will do its best to 
give us a great convention, ; 
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A more immediately pressing issue is the convention 
of ’96 in Pittsburg. A strong convention next Octo- 
ber will be one of the best preparations for and assur- 
ances of a strong convention in Buffalo in 1897. The 
Brotherhood in Pittsburg is awake to the Opportunity 
and responsibility. We confidently predict that, diffi- 
cult as the task may seem, our next council will mark 
another advance. There is every reason to believe that 
it will be a well-attended gathering. Pittsburg is but 
a few miles east of the center of population in the 
United States. It is but a few miles west of the center 
of the greatest strength of the Church, and, by conse- 
quence, of the Brotherhood. A circle with Pittsburg 
as a center and a four hundred mile radius includes 745 
Chapters of our own and fully roo Chapters of the 
Canadian Brotherhood. Better than mere figures as to 
size, however, is the spirit in which the Pittsburg men 
have begun their preparations. Nothing that courtesy 
can suggest or affectionate regard for the welfare of 
the gathering and those attending it can provide will 
be neglected. 

It isa little early to go into details, but we may 
briefly hint that a strong effort will be made to secure 
the presence of a representative English bishop as the 
convention preacher, that the moral and religious issues 
involved in present day social problems will be wisely 
considered by, among others, Henry Lloyd of Boston, 
that Robert E. Speer, who helped us so wonderfully at 
Louisville, will again be with us, unless, indeed, he is 
sent by his mission board ona missionary inspection 
trip around the world, and that, as usual, some of the 
many of our own bishops and clergy, who have so often 
before brought us messages of the higher life will be 
with us. Canada has already promised to send to Pitts- 
burg a delegation larger than has ever attended any 
previous convention on this side of the line. We must 
send our best men in goodly numbers. Begin now to 
plan to doit. Let not the excitements and uncertain- 
ties of a “ presidential year ” impair in the slightest de- 
gree the effectiveness of this new effort to further en- 
Jarge the borders of His Kingdom, 


Summary 


A NEw social settlement has been established in Louisville, 
Ky. Sltta 

A Japanese Young Men’s Christian Association has been 
‘opened in Brooklyn. 


A TRAINING school for deaconesses has been opened in New 
Orleans under the auspices of Bishop Sessums. 


THE Japanese in Hawaii sent $10,000 to aid the work of the 
Red Cross Society in Japan during the late war. 


THE Indiana Supreme Court ruled some time ago that a 
saloon keeper is responsible for any depreciation of the value of 
property adjoining his saloon. 

Eacu year 120,000 people attend the services at St. Barthol- 
omew’s rescue mission, one of the missionary agencies of St. 
Bartholomew's parish, New York City. 


THE Anti-Cigarette League established among the grammar 
school boys of New York has now ninety-five branches in as 
many schools, and a membership of 40,000. 


In proportion to the total number of their churches in New 
York City, the Methodists are maintaining in the much talked of 
‘‘ below Fourteenth Street” district more church and mission 
buildings than any other religious body. 


In Great Britain alone there are now 760 companies, 2,600 
officers and 33,000 boys of the Boys’ Brigade. Companies have 
also been established in India, South Africa, South America, 
West Indies, Australia and New Zealand. 


Canon Scott Ho“ianDd at the annual meeting of the English 
Church Social Union stated that the influence of the Union was 
noticeably increasing and that the improvement in Church 
thought upon social questions was remarkable. 


DUuRING 1895, 319,539 communicants were added to the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. This is an increase of about 12 per cent. 


- cities of this abuse, in order to find out 
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as ipa ech with an increase of 8 tad cent. in the communicants 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the same year. 


A court of Methodist preachers in a Western city has 
acquitted one of their number of a charge of falsehood in pub- 
licly declaring that the church in that particular place ‘‘ was 
practically in league with gamblers, thieves and harlots.”’ 


RECENT cable dispatches announce the burning in Lima, 
Peru. of the stock of Bibles at the local depository of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. The burning was done at the instigation 
of, if not under the direct management of the authorities of the 
Roman Church. 


_ WE are reminded of the fact that there are all sorts of organ- 
izations for all sorts of purposes by the announcement that Miss 
Frances E. Willard has accepted an invitation to become a mem- 
ber of the Council of ‘‘ The Society for the Recognition of the 
Brotherhood of Man.”’ 


HE was a shrewd clergyman who said in announcing a col- 
ection that the speaking would be continued as the plates were 
being passed, and that he hoped the audience would put in as 
many bills as possible, so as not to disturb the speaker by the 
rattling of small coin. 

THE South End Musical Union, of Boston. is giving, at the 
Wells Memorial Institute. a series of ten Sunday afternoon 
concerts. Only the finest musicians of the city are asked to give 
their services. The hall is packed at every concert with me- 
chanics and their wives. 


_ Tacoma, WasH., bas hit upon a brand new idea in the relig- 
ious line. The ‘ First Free Church of Universal Religion ”’ 
has been established. It is pledged to the “ romotion of 
free spiritual and universal religion, in avowed in ependence of 
all the special historical religions and their sects.”’ 


BisHop BREWER of Montana says: ‘‘Our Montana men are 
honest, hard working, independent fellows. They are not par- 
ticularly religious and they do not respect church officers as 
such, but they treat a bishop quite as well as they treat a cow- 
boy, provided the bishop is a manly kind of a man,”’ 


THE Daughters of the King, the Church society for women, 
corresponding to the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, now has 457 
active Chapters, with a membership of 11,105. Since the order 
was founded but fifteen Chapters have lapsed, because of failure 
on the part of the members to live up to its rules. 


It is stated on good authority that street car men in many 
cities are commonly worked from twelve to fourteen hours per 
day. Often their trips are so managed as to give them but Ave 
hours’ sleep at night. Might it not be well for men interested 
in social reform to make some investigation in their respective 

; just what the local facts 
are 


THE Workingmen’s Club of Trinity parish, Watertown, N. 
Y., is an organization open to all men of the town. Its mem. 
bership includes ministers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, manufac- 
turers, merchants, clerks, mechanics, and laborers. Its object 
is social and beneficial. Dues of twenty-five cents a month en- 
title members to a sick benefit of $3 per week for not more 
than six weeks. 


THE action of the American Federation of Labor in re- 
electing Samuel Gompers to the presidency of the organization, 
in deciding to exclude party politics from the Federation’s pro- 
gram and in declining to order a general strike, as had been 
urged, on the first of next May, may be regarded with satisfac- 
tion asa victory of conservative trades unionism over radical 
and extreme socialism. 


A WRITER in Church News, of Ohio, who was in school with 
the Bishop-elect of Lexington, Reverend Lewis W. Burton, re- 
calls the day when young Burton first made his appearance at 
the school, ‘‘a lad of fifteen, ruddy and of a fair countenance, 
with a dignity of bearing that went beyond his years.” Before 
the day was over the other boys in the school had dubbed him 
“the Bishop.”” He has lived up to that early but unconscious 
prophecy. 


THE peculiar religious scruples of some people occasionally 
get them into trouble. A case in point is that of a certain Mr. 
Zeiger, who essayed to maintain a public bath on the East side of 
New York His religious scruples prevented him from changing 
the water oftener than once in twenty-four hours. Fortunately 
the scruples of the Board of Health against permitting such an 
institution to flourish were backed by the strong arm of the law, 
and Mr. Zeiger is no longer doing business. 


RICHARD WaTsoN GILDER, the editor of the Century, who 
last year served his city as the Chairman of the New York Tene- 
ment House Commission, says, as a result of observation upon a 
recent trip abroad, that the Kuropean slums are fast disappear- 
ing under the enforcement of rigid sanitary laws. Many build- 
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ings which were the breeding places of disease in the White- 
chapel district of London have been torn down and replaced by 
clean, wholesome houses, properly equipped with all sanitary 


i‘? appliances, and owned and controlled by the municipality. 


-— Tue differences between the Union Traction Company, of 
Philadelphia, and its employees, which during December, led to 
a serious strike, have been settled, during the past month by an 
arbitrating committee. It is interesting to note two familiar 
names among the six comprising the committee—Bishop 
Whitaker, who acted as chairman, and John K. Baird, one of 
the members of the Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
The recommendations of the committee, which were, with one 
exception, favorable to the men, have been accepted by both 
sides. 

THE reform Excise Board of New York has announced its 
determination to issue no new licenses unless two old licenses 
are allowed to lapse. In this way it is hoped to effect a gradual 
diminution in the number of saloons. The necessity for such 
action as this can be better understood when one remembers 
that in one district with a population of 28,000 there are 179 
saloons and three churches, or one saloon to 158 persons and 
one church to every 9,000 persons. In another district with 
49,000 people there are 237 saloons, or one saloon to 208 persons 
and one church to 9,872 persons. 


THE successor of Canon Farrar at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, England, has done away with the ‘‘ free and unappro 
priated ” seat system inaugurated by the present Dean of 
Canterbury, and has restored the system of moderate pew rents. 
Canon Eyton holds that the privilege conferred upon the seat 
holder is simply the right to occupy a particular seat during a 
particular part of each Sunday. At the morning service the 
pewholder enjoys the right to a certain seat in return for a fixed 
annual payment. On every week day and at every other service 
on Sanday the seat holder has no right to the space thus paid 
for. In this way the canon hopes to protect the interests of 
those regular parishioners who give systematically to the sup- 
port of the church, but who are sometimes crowded out by the 
attendance of occasional worshipers. The latter, for the sake 
of securing a good seat whenever they care to attend that par: 
ticular church, are willing to come long before the service. The 
Spectator observes that ‘‘such congregations are largely made 
up of strangers, who treat the hearing of a popular preacher as 
part of the excitement of a visit to London, or residents who 
ordinarily attend other churches but like an occasional fillip in 
the shape of a sermon."’ Canon Eyton declares that these last 
are the last people in the world he desires to minister to. 


Church Students and Missions 


BY LOGAN H. ROOTS 


THE ninth convention of the Church Students’ Missionary 
Association was held at Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., January 
16 to 19, 1896. Thirty delegates were present, representing 
fourteen Church colleges and seminaries of the United States 
and Canada. . 

Inspiring addresses by prominent clergymen were given at 
the evening sessions. Thursday evening Rev. E. N. Potter, 
D.D., president of Hobart, welcomed the Association most 
warmly on behalf of the college and of the city. Rev. George R. 
Van De Water, D.D., charged the convention to remember the 
lesson of Epiphany, that Ohristianity is for all men, and bade 
every student ask of himself the most characteristic fact in his 
life, in the presence of St. Paul’s statement, ‘‘ For me to live is 
Christ.’’ Friday evening Rev. George H. McGrew, D.D.. spoke of 
the significance of the two leading Christian organizations among 
the students of to-day, the Students’ Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions and the College Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which are now found in all the quarters of the world, 
and in whose hands are the keys of the student life of the future. 
Illustrations from his own work as a missionary in India gave 
point to his appeal for students to consider the call of foreign 
missions and to wipe out the implied charge of the Bishops’ 
Pastoral, that theological stadents seemed unwilling to enter the 
harder mission fields. Rev. C. H. Young gave some interesting 
facts concerning the associate mission in Omaha, of which he isa 
member. Saturday evening Rev. George H. Mallory, D.D., deliv- 
ered asermon in preparation for the Holy Communion, and John 
W. Wood, Secretary of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, spoke on 
‘© What a Layman Thinks of Missions.’’ ‘* Missions,’’ he said, 
«* must be regarded as the business of the Church and not a mere 
incident.’’ Bishop Hall then closed the service. pointing out 
some practical applications of the doctrine of sacrifice in the 
Eucharist. Christ gave His body and blond for us not as a sub- 
stitute, in the sense that we should be free from suffering and 
enabled to lead a life of luxury. In the Eucharist we commit 
ourselves to Him, as our Leader and Example, in unwavering 
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obedience to the will of Gop, who loves all men, and who calls 
us to lay down our lives for them, as He did. 

The day sessions were given to practical questione and to 
business. Friday morning President Church’s address and 
reports from Chapters showed an encouraging interest in mis- 
sions in most of the institutions represented. Vice-president 
MclIlhenny of Philadelphia reviewed *‘ The Important Mission- 
ary Events of the Year.’ Friday afternoon the papers and 
discussions were most interesting and suggestive, The topics 
were: ‘‘What the Church Missionary Association is,” ‘‘ The 
dissemination of missionary literature,”’ ‘‘The arousing and 
maintaining of missionary spirit,” ‘‘ Intercessory prayer.’’ Sat- 
urday afternoon had to be entirely devoted to business, so that 
papers on ‘‘ The Domestic Mission Field’ and ‘‘ The Foreign 
Mission Field ” were regretfully omitted. 

_ The business of the convention centered upon the considera- 
tion of a report from the committee on permanent organization, 
appointed ut the Faribault conference one year ago. G. F. 

osher, of Berkeley Divinity School, the chairman, worked 
faithfully and successfully on the task committed to him, and 
the convention felt seriously the loss caused by his unexpected 
and enforced absence. The committee reported, among other 
things, that the expenses of Rev. D. T. Huntington, who went 
to our mission in Hankow, China, last summer, had all been 
met up to date. The Chapters represented at the convention 
pledged $850 for foreign missionary work the coming year, and 
voted to support another foreign missionary besides Mr. Hunt- 
ington, if possible. The immediate sending of foreign mission- 
aries is not the main pur pove of the Association, but does form 
an important part of its main work, which is to spread 
missionary information and enthusiasm. 

The question of permanent organization, concerning which 
the committee reported three plaps for consideration, was dis- 
cussed at some length. It was finally decided to elect an 
executive committee of twenty-five members—five bishops, five 
priests, five laymen, and ten students—to raise $2,500 annually 
for the support of a general secretary, to be appointed by the 
committee, which is also to direct his work. The convention 
further requested the committee to examine into the aims and 
methods of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions and to report at the next convention upon the possibility 
of co-operation in missionary effort with that ay, 

At the final business session the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, C. H. McKnight, General Theological Seminary; 
First Vice-president, F. F. Jobnston, Berkeley; Second Vice. 
president, C. A. Seager, Trinity, Toronto: Third Vice-president, 
W. H. Laird, Jr., Alexandria; Secretary, Harvey Officer, Jr., 
General Theological Seminary; Treasurer, W. A. Sparks, 
Trinity, Hartford. 

The convention was by far the most important yet held 
by the Association and makes a decided advance in its 
work. If the committee of twenty-five which was elected 
accepts and carries out the request of the convention—and there 
is no reason to think that they will decline or fail to do so— 
we shall soon see a new era of missionary enthusiasm, based on 
missionary knowledge and fervent prayer, among the Church 
students of America. 


A Message for 1896 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, following his custom, sends 
the following quaint message to his province at the beginning 
of the new year: 


Motto for 1896—In everything gire thanks. 

The last of nine precepts is a Paraclesis of St. Paul's, which 
he calls the ‘‘ Will of God in Christ Jesus to you.’’ In omni re. 

Find a thank-offering to offer with each prayer as the Psalms 
do. It is difficult in our anxieties, but who will not meet ‘‘ The 
Will’?’’ Pray we for a temperate, a pure-loving people free 
from rash fears; for a Church strong to resist, strong to war 
with all evil; for boldness and fullvess in the use of the whole 
Gospel given to her; for freedom in teaching those who come 
after what she has taught us; for pureness in the choice of 
pastors; for Obelience in Order and Courage in Discipline; for 
Unity of Belief in the Truth. 

In all these, thanks may go hand in hand with prayer. There 
is one thing in which a veil lies over our thankfulness, and we 


Tray. 

This collect is suggested for use in public and private worship 
during the continuance of present anxieties, 

In the present time of anricty. 

O merciful God, from whom all good counsels and all just 
works do proceed, we beseech Thee to provide justice and mercy 
for the suffering people who are called by Thy Holy Name, and 
to guide in judgment the counsels of the nations; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. Epw. CantTuar, 
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A Lent for Men 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND HUGH MILLFR THOMPSON, S.T.D., BISHOP OF MISSISSIPPI 


More and more, in our day, it is becoming impos- 
sible to vindicate anything to conscience on the ground 
of its being an arbitrary command. : 

When the Lorp uttered the words “ The Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the Sabbath,” His 
utterance was ‘a seed word,” as all His utterances 
were, and revealed an abiding law which in due time 
should grow into the consciousness and conviction of 
men. 

There are Christians who make even of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper only arbitrary institutions, 
empty of spiritual uses, mechanical and arbitrary tests 
of obedience. These are the people who reasonably, 

_and even inevitably have come to neglect and belittle 
both Sacraments. 

It could not be otherwise. The conviction of the 
Christian conscience is against a mechanical and arbi- 
trary religion as it is against a mechanical and arbitrary 
Gop. That Gop establishes anything without meaning, 
that He creates, in the realm of what we call Nature, 
or in the realm of the Spiritual, without purpose and 
without use in the purpose, has become “ unthinkable” 
to intelligent men of our day. 

Especially has it become so to Christian men who 
believe that Jesus the Son of Mary is the Lord and 
Ruler of the Universe. 

His rule must be “sweet reasonableness” always, 
and it is our business to study it and see it so, only 
reverently assuring ourselves that what we cannot 
understand in our finiteness, is just as full of the same 
sweetness and light and gracious orderliness, as what 
we do understand. 

It is good to remember always that it isa Man who 
sits upon the Circle of the Heavens from Everlasting, 
and that He can be no more unmanly than He can be 
undivine! We have a rational ground in the Catholic 
Faith, a rational right, therefore, to examine and 
inquire into divine things because those divine things 
are human things as well. 

Indeed in the highest worship we offer to Gop the 
Church has taught us from the beginning to offer “a 
reasonable (ralionalis, that is rational, intelligent) holy 
and living sacrifice.” 

So Lent is no arbitrary thing. The Church can be 
no more arbitrary than her Lorp. She is His visible 
expression upon the earth. He incarnates Himself 
within her by the same power by which He was incar- 
nated in the Child found by the Shepherds in the feed- 
ing trough of the Bethlehem caravansary—the Power 
of the Holy Ghost, the Power in all incarnation of 
which Buddhism had a delirious dream, the New Birth 
into the Eternal Humanity of the Risen Christ. 

We can ask, then, what is the use and the sweet 
purpose of Lent? For use and sweet purpose it must 
have, being a universal institution of the Catholic 
Church. “Lent was made for man, not man for Lent.” 

Forty daysin which to change one’s food? Forty 
days to feed on salmon, not on beefsteak ? On oysters, 
lobsters and Little Neck clams, and not on tough mut- 
ton chops? Sea bass, pompano (at fifty cents a pound), 
Spanish mackerel, omelets, and not on hash and rusty 
breakfast bacon? Is that Lent? Have you the pur- 
pose and the use of a Catholic institution there ? 

We who read or write in these columns reject the 
idea instinctively. It is not “sweetly reasonable.” It 


is in the realm of irrationality and darkness to us, as 
such matters of meats and drinks were to St. Paul, a 
realm that exists nowhere within the bounds of a real 
Catholic and Apostolic Christianity. 

What is the good, what is the use of Lent? That 
is our instinctive question. To say that “the Church 
has always kept it,” is no answer. Why has the Church 
kept it? is the next question. “In remembrance and 
imitation of the forty days fast in the wilderness.” 
That is no final answer for the next question comes : 
“Why did the Lorp fast forty days in the wilderness ?”” 
Suppose this answer: “ Because He chose to.” And 
the reply to that is, your answer is no answer at all. 
“Why did He choose to?” He never did and never 
can do an irrational thing—that is a thing without pur- 
pose, meaning and use. Human reason, intelligence, 
understanding are His in infinite degree. Tell me why 
He found fasting reasonable and sensible? Well, we 
can, even under our limitations rise to some vision of 
an answer. 

“ The changes and the chances of this mortal life,” 
is the expression in one of the most beautiful Collects. 
The uncertainties, the griefs and joys, the darkness and 
the brightness of our fleeting days are the burden of 
poets and moralizers. 

Life has its somber, shadowed, gloom-burdened side. 
There are awful issues in our earthly years. Sunny 
though our mornings be, there broods the pall of death 
and the grave over all vestal evenings—sometimes over 
our most splendid noontides. 

With thanks to Gop, we are to take the good things 
that come to us. We must bear our burdens and do 
our work with cheerful courage. It is Gon’s fair world, 
after all, which He has given to the children of men, 
and they do well to take the gifts of joy He sends them 
and be very thankful. Tosome the sun shines all the long 
day through. Honor, health, obedience, respect, and 
troops of friends, to the last step into the dark, are some 
men’s lot, and their happy lives and deaths are the nor- 
mal lives and deaths perhaps, certainly they are lives 
and deaths to thank Gop for. 

But they are rare exceptions as lives are lived now. 
The Burden and Sorrow of the years are on the most of 
us. Lifeisa sore trouble and bitterness. Some gleams 
of sunshine amid lashing sleet, and rush of tears, storm- 
driven from a pitiless sky. 

So a religion or a Church for man must give him 
Festival and Fast, Easter Mornings, and sorrowful Good 
Fridays, Christmas Days and mournful Ash Wednes- 
days. The religion must be as wide as the life, it must 
recognize the mortal condition, it must weep with those 
who weep and rejoice with those who do rejoice. 

And if it be a religion to educate, to influence, guide, 
train, satisfy, it must be able to fake the soul away by 
itself alone, into the desert, into the Silence, under 
the watching stars, alone with nature and with Gop, 
and hold it there to study itself, to take stock of itself, 
to see just what it amounts to, how much there is of it, 
when the things of an hour, position, wealth, office, 
relationships, social consideration, are all gone, and it 
stands alone with the unchanging Laws of Gop’s 
Universe, and their Creator ! 

In itself sorrow is no more religion than joy, the 
fast no more acceptable service than the festival, 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday no-more charged 
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with divine grace than Christmas Day, Easter and 
Whitsun-tide. But a divine religion touches humanity 
at every point, and seeks to consecrate alike, its glad- 
ness and its mourning. The narrow caricature that 
would make one long Lent of the religious life is fol- 
lowed by the equally narrow and frivilous popular re- 
ligionism that finds no use for any self denials, and in- 
dulges itself to the utmost under the shallow conceit 
that “Gop cannot wish His children to be unhappy.” 

But is Lent an “unhappy ’ time? Is that the idea? 
Tam sure we have a larger vision! “Dear Feast of 
Lent,” as one sings and utters a central truth. The 
main idea I take to be the getting up among the re- 
alities, I do not think it is so much what we do in Lent 
as what we are. While we discontinue no efforts for 
others good, it is especially the business of this time to 
get away by ourselves and see what sort of men we are 
becoming. For after all that is the main and abiding 
purpose of life, the becoming. Do not misunderstand 
me, when I say a man is of more importance to himself 
than any other man can possibly be. Even his works of 
charity and help to others are transitory. Some day 
they end. Other men who bless his name for good 
things done for them cannot stand beside him in the 
supreme hours of destiny. A lonely personality he must 
stand at last, ‘“ Alone with Gop, alone,” the two persons 
face to face, and the question, not what has been done, 
but what he has become in the doing? 

You do not want a gloomy Lent, then? .Let it be 
‘cheerful, instead. Darken no faces about you by a 
shadow from your own. Make a spiritual festival of 
the time. I suppose all bodily fasts are intended to be 
spiritual festivals. You deny yourself cheerfully, you 
cease all so-called “amusements,” innocent in them 
selves, incongruous in Lent, you curb your appetite, 
you break some growing habit, no matter what, of 
self-indulgence, you take the reins in hand, and drive 
the team yourself, assuring yourself, for forty days, 
that by Gon’s grace you have the grip on yourself, and 
that judgment and will are running your machinery 
yet; that nothing has given way, nothing is lost or 
broken, past hope, any way, and that you area self- 
restrained man, having, by Gop’s grace, masterhood over 
yourself, as a Christian man was meant to have. 

The full attainment is blessedness. Any assured 
success is nobly joyful, one is growing up, one more 
laurel leaf won for the victor’s crown ! 

And this is Lent’s work and aim. To reach it need 
I say here, one kneels often in the church, even alone, 
if the doors be open, as they ought to be. One drops 
in from the busy street into the quiet and the shadow 
and collects himself. One carries his book of quiet devo- 
tions with him, and on the train, in the waiting room, 
in any leisure moments “rounds up his wandering 
thoughts and gathers himself in.” 

For, of course, prayer is the one instrument, I need 
not say that to Churchmen. Prayer in church and 
prayer at home and the “instant prayer” which is the 
breath of a devout restrained soul. And why say a 
word of the Holy Sacrament? Surely one need not 
dwell on that to Brotherhood men, nor the power 
drawn from the Body broken and the Blood shed ? 

So this Lent shalf be a stride onward and upward, 
bringing clearer vision, more steadfast purpose, more 
attained manhood, more nearness to that ideal, every 
generous, noble soul, old and young, sees and believes 
in as possible by the power of the perfect Manhood of 
Jesus our Lorp. 


*- In the great world there are no accidents. 
Enthroned above the ages’ ebb and flow, 
Unseen, misunderstood. 

God rules, Who in all seasons and events, 
Through fiery trial and overwhelming woe, 
Forever works the good.”’ 
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On Behalf of Armenia 


A MEMBER of the Brotherhood, now living within Turkish territory, 
has sent to the men of the Brotherhood, at the request of the Editor, 
the following brief statement of the sufferings. bravery and needs of 
Armenian Christians. The facts may be absolutely relied upon as ac- 
curate. For obvious reasons the writer’s name cannot be given.— 
[Eprror St. ANDREW'S Cross.) 


EUROPEAN self interest and jealousy have afforded the Sultan 
the protection which should have m given his Christian 
subjects, and under this protection Abdul Hamid II has quietly 
carried on the persecution of the Armenians without let or 
hindrance. The European governments have known, through 
consular and other reports, of the extent and character of this 

rsecution, but have intentionally concealed it from the public. 

‘o-day these same governments are quarreling as to the partition 
of Turkey, under cover of what iscalled ‘‘ European concert.” 
Meanwhile massacres continue and thousands of helpless Christ- 
ians are dying of cold and starvation, as the result of a situation 
which these so-called ‘‘ Christian ’’ governments, by their weak 
and vacillating policy, have created. 

It is to be noted: 1. That the Sultan authorized the Sassoon 
massacre, and then, for more than a year, tested the sincerity of 
European professions of interest in the Armenians, before he 
ventured to continue his policy of extermination. 2. That after 
the ‘‘scheme of reforms” had been accepted by him, he went 
still further and attempted to force the Armenians to accept 
Islamism under penalty of death. 

The plan for carrying out this diabolical measure, so far as 
can be learned, was as follows: 1. The presence in these cities and 
towns of a sufficient body of troops to protect, and if necessary, 
aid the rabble and the Koords in their work of destruction of 
life and property. 2. The definite instruction of the rabble, the 
Koords and the troops as to what they might do and might not do, 
indicated by the fact that with but few exceptions women and 
children were exempted from massacre, though massacre would 
have been a mercy compared with the tortures which many of 
them have suffered. 8. The guarantee of perfect safety and 
peeecnen to all who would deny Christ and accept the Moslem 

aith. 4, The issuance of an order directly, or indirectly, from 
the Sultan, as to where to begin and where to end the work of 
destruction. 

The horrors of the Sassoon massacre were too terrible for 
print, but are pale in the light of the brutality and fiendishness 
of the fire and slaughter, rapine and plunder which began with 
the riots in Constantinople, September 30, 1895, and increased in 
violence with the encouragement to Mohammedan fanaticism 
given by European inactivity. 

At present the most painful phase of the situation, and that 
on which a final appeal to Christendom must be made, is the 
enforced conversion to Islam of Christians, who are too ignorant 
or too weak or too terrorized to endure martyrdom. The 
Armenian churches are turned into morgues, and where, as 
Christians, they were wont to worship God, there as converts 
to Mohammedanism, Moslem sheiks instruct them in the faith 
of Islam. Men and boys are circumcised by force, or are shot 
down instantly if they refuse. Pages might be written of the 
heroism of multitudes, who chose horrible torture and martyr- 
pom. or death rather than safety with dishonor in denying their 
aith. 

In one city a girl of twelve was alone in her home during the 
massacre, when a soldier broke in upon her. He offered her 
safety and protection if she would becomea Moslem. But the 
brave girl replied that she was a Christian and would remain 
one. Whereupon the soldier, maddened by her bravery, fell 
upon her with a bayonet, cutting her beyond recognition, so that 
when found some time later and brought to her mother and sister 
they did not know her. Under the care of an American medical 
missionary she is slowly recovering. In another city a man 
when called upon to become a Moslem, raised his hands in 
prayer, and both hands were immediately cut off and the man 
shot down. 

From a village a company of Armenian men, women and 
children were being carried to a8 Moslem village to be compelled 
to deny their faith. On the way the road lay near the Euphrates 
River. One noble Christian woman, seeing the inevitable fate 
before them, called out to her companions and made a rush for 
the river. Others were seized with the same idea of deliverance 
from their captors and from a cruel fate, and followed her, and 
fifty-five men, women and children were drowned in the river. 
If Mobammedan rule is continued in this land those who, under 
fear of torture and death, have promised to become Moslems, 
will be compelled to remain such. 

Is the Christian world to stand by and refuse to be the 
instrument of God for removing this terrible government of 
darkness from among us? How long are these oppressed people 
to suffer thus, because Europe and America, for their own selfish 
interests’ sake, cannot unite to make the existence of sucha 
government an impossibility ? 
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Let the Brotherhood of St. Andrew pray and work for this 
eastern land and its people and for a speedy deliverance of its 
Christian subjects from the oppression of fanatical hatred. 


A Factory Chapel 
BY SILAS MCBEE. 


THE accompanying illustration presents a most interesting 
example of practical Christianity which, we may justly hope, 
others will be induced to follow by a brief account of it. 

It is a room in the foundry of Messrs. W. & J. G. Greey, in 
Toronto, , set apart exclusively for devotional purposes. 
Here at seven o’clock each morning Mr. John G. Greey, who, 
with his brother, isa member of St. Luke’s ish, meets his 
employees, about sixty in number, and leads their devotions in 
& service consisting of prayers, singing, reading the Scriptures 
and a short address. About half an hour is given to this service, 
and the time so 
used is charged 
to the firm, not to 
the men. It is 
counted in the 
day for which 
they are paid. So 
nee these em- 
ployers give 
about sixty’ half 
hours each day to 
their employees 
for this service. 
As the working 
day begins at 
seven o’clock all 
are required to 
come to the foun- 
dry at that hour, 
but no work is 
allowed till 7.80. 
The men may re- 
main idle or at- 
tend service. 
Fae eens is en- 
irely voluntary. 

Practically all at 
tend. There is 
only an occa- 
sional absence. 
There is no sound 
of hammer or 
machine from 
within, and the 
outer door is 
locked, so that no 
outsider may en- 
ter to disturb this 
sacred hour. 
_ , The visitor feels a genuine thrill as he steps from the shops 
into this holy place and takes in its meaning, while he joins the 
hearty singing and looks into the earnest faces of these men 
who, under the leadership of their employer, are trying to start 
the day aright. It is said that during a recent cial crisis 
these services were steadily maintaind and the men regularly 
paid for this half hour as part of their day’s work. And this in 
spite of the fact that every dollar of the firm’s resources had to 
be carefully husbanded to carry it through the time of trial. 

Much more might be said did not these facts speak more 
eloquently than any words could, and the writer forbears lest he 
might offend the natural, modest and manly spirit of him who 
has conceived and carried on this work so quietly that few 
peels in Toronto seem to know of its existence It was only 

y accident that I learned of this unique feature of Toronto 
commercial life, through pole | been invited to attend the 
service and speak to the men while at the Ontario convention 
last October. I never faced an audience which at once so em- 
barrassed andinspired me. Surely this example is full of teach- 
ing for times and conditions which tend to draw sharp lines of 
division between employers and employees. Here the emphasis 
is rightly laid upon those interests, temporal and eternal, which 
are common to both master and man. 


Lasor, calling, profession, scholarship and artificial and 
arbitrary distinctions of all sorts are incidents of life and pass 
away. It is only manhood that remains, and it is only by man- 
hood that man is to be measured—J. G. Holland. 


In all circumstances of life in which you may be placed, en- 
deavor to act as though you would win the approval of Jesus of 
Nazareth.—John Stuart Mill. 
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How Brotherhood Men Can Help in a 
Mission 
BY REVEREND W. HAY M. H. AITKEN 
General Missioner of the Church of England Paruchial Missions Society 


The editor of 8t. ANDREW’s Cross has asked me to point out. 
how the men of the Brotherhood may help in parochial missions, 
but he has also sent me excerpts from the Cross showing what 
has already been contributed on this subject. I feel that the 
ground has been so fully covered that it is not easy to add mach 
more. I am glad, however, of the opportunity of saying that I 
am already under a great obligation to the Brotherhood men for 
the very valuable assistance that they have given me during my 

resent work in Canada, particularly at Halifax and at St. John, 
a B. At both of these places I had the privilege of addressing 
the Brotherhood in a body. 

It was in a very unexpected way that I was helped by them at 

St. John. The 
work of the mis- 
sion in that city 
had been increas- 
ingin interest 
during the first. 
week, but nothing 
very remarkable 
occurred until the 
Tuesday of the 
second week. On 
that night I was 
invited to address 
the Brotherhood 
men, and seats 
were reserved for 
them in the 
church just in 
front of the pul- 
pit. I had told 
them that I could 
not sacrifice, even 
for their sakes, 
the proper object 
of a mission ser- 
vice, but that I 
would endeavor 
to select a subject 
which would en- 
able me to make a 
few suggestions 
to them as work- 
ers before I 

sed on to ad- 
ress myself to 
those whose de- 
cision for Christ 
was not yet made. 
Iaccordingly 
chose for my subject the story of Philip and the Ethiopian 
eunuch, and spent the first half hour in presenting some prac- 
tical lessons suggested by the action of Philip on that memorable 
occasion. The last quarter of an hour was just a Gospel ad- 
dress, in which special stress was laid on the necessity of earnest. 
and determined search after reality in religion, and upon Philip’s 
message, *‘ beginning at the same scripture he preached to him 
Jesus.’’ At the close of the sermon, noticing that the congrega- 
tion seemed much moved, I was led to do what I had not done 
before in the course of the mission. I asked those who would 
like to have some definite spiritual help in their seeking after 
Gop to join mein the schoolroom where I would try to clear 
away difficulties for those who did not realize how close at hand 
Gop is, and how ready to welcome and help all who come to Him. 
I further intimated that the usual after meeting would be con- 
tinued in the church. Great was my surprise when perhaps 
fifteen of these Brotherhood men led the way into the school- 
room, followed by a good many others. We had the most 
remarkable night’s work that I have seen for many years. This 
courageous action on the part of these men produced a profound 
impression, and contributed in no small degree to the very 
remarkable results of that mission, which is apparently one of 
the most successful that I have conducted for many years. 

It may occur to some to object, ‘‘Surely such action was 
wholly out of place on the part of members of the Brotherhood, 
and argued that these men must have been occupying a false: 
position in belonging to such a confraternity, when they needed 
themselves to become acquainted with the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ.’’ But I do not sympathize with any such 
criticism, nor do I think the conduct of the men was either 
hard to explain or difficult to justify. No doubt they had joined 
the Brotherhood because their hearts were on the Lord's side 
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and their will was to serve Him; but the mission teaching led 
them to question whether their spiritual condition was all that 
it should be, and whether they were really themselves enjoying 
that assurance of pardon, that consciousness of spiritual growth 
without which their testimony to others could only be lame and 
ineffectual. I did indeed honor them for their moral courage. 
It is my firm conviction that their manly conduct contributed 
Pp hae more than anything else to the remarkable results that 
ensued at the latter part of that memorable mission. 
It seems to me that a mission affords a unique opportunity to 
Brotherhood men for carrying on that work of jahoencing in- 
dividuals which is the special characteristic of the Brotherhood. 
I can well believe that even the most earnest of the brothers 
must find it frequently a difficult thing to lead conversation up 
to better things and to speak plainly and pointedly to men in 
their own position about things spiritual. But when a mission 
is being held it seems patural to drop in upon a man and ask 
him to attend one of the services. And if this provokes a little 
friendly, or even much unfriendly banter, an opportunity is 
at once offered for speaking right out. Moving in professional 
or commercial circles or coming into daily contact with work- 
ingmen, Brotherhood men have an cEportanity which mere 
parochial workers have not, of interesting the very men whom 
of all others we would most like to see brought under the influ- 
ence of a mission. I think that I would much rather that they 
did not work for the mission in ordinary parochial or strictly 
local lines, but rather stick to what seems to me their own 
particular work, the work of influencing those with whom their 
ordinary avocations bring them into.touch. If a Brotherhood 
man could only succeed in bringing at least one man in his own 
posuion in life each night to the mission he would probably be 
ing much more real service than if he undertook to visit a 
whole district of people with whom he had no sort of connection. 
While the sermon is being preached the preacher ought surely 
to be able to count on being supported by the effectual, fervent 
prayers of the Brotherhood. Although they will not be slow to 
Spero prints any special message that Gop may send them, their 
chief care all through the mission will be for the souls of men. 
Without any such staring about as may seem irreverent, or 
might arouse uneasy feelings on the part of those who noticed 
it, it will often be possible to observe who is there and what sort 
of an. impression seems to be made by the preaching. It will 
sometimes happen that such a very justifiable use of our facul- 
ties of observation will enable us to bring a little gentle and 
judicious pressure to bear on some undecided brother in order 
to induce him to remain to the after meeting. A brother may 
often do the greatest possible service to the mission preacher and 
to the work by calling the attention of the missioner or one of 
his assistants to the man that he has brought with him or to any 
one else whom he thinks has been impressed. This will be most 
useful work in case the man himself does not feel equal to the 
task of offering personal assistance to troubled and inquiring 
souls. But I am glad to be able to say that some of my best 
helpers in this sort of work in Canada have been Brotherhood 
men. I see no reason why, if they themselves are right with 
Gop, members of the Brotherhood should not regularly give this 
help. The after meeting work that was done in the time of the 
Apostles, or that which in those days answered to our modern 
after meeting work, was by no means confined to bishops or 
presbyters of the Church. Philip the Deacon held a most suc. 
cessful after meeting with the Ethiopian eunuch after the great 
Hebrew prophet had been preaching to him all the way down 
from Jerusalem to the desert; and Aquilla, and more particu- 
larly Priscilla, who were neither bishops nor priests nor deacons, 
held a very satisfactory after meeting with Apollos at the end of 
his own eloquent discourses. We are to covet earnestly the best 
gifts, and there can be none better than those that are directly 
spiritual and contribute to spiritual issues. 

One of the most important characteristics of a well conducted 
mission is that it trains men to do real spiritual work with 
awakened souls, thus indefinitely enhancing their value as 
church workers. In my opinion every man who bears the name 
of Saint Andrew ought to be able to do Andrew's work of bring- 
ing inquiring men to Jesus. If a member ot the Brotherhood 
does not feel equal to this delicate and difficult work, might it 
not be wise for him to avail himself of the unique opportunities 
offered in a mission to endeavor to obtain this gift ? 

It will sometimes Happen that there are a good many more 
persons to be conversed with than helpers to converse with 
them, and in such cases the inexperienced worker need not fear 
that he will do harm by taking the place of some more capable 
helper. When a mission was held in my own parish at Liver- 
pool some twenty-two years ago perhaps the result that made 
the most impression on my mind was the wonderful increase in 
capacity that my workers seemed to gain. Several of them 
gained so much of spiritual skill and experience in that mis- 
sion season, that from that time forward I felt that I could 

trust’ them in all subsequent evangelizing efforts, made in the 
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parish, to take part efficiently in the difficult and delicate work 
of leading awakened souls through the mazes of spiritual per- 
plexity into ‘‘ the way el i all 

One other thing I would like to say. It seems to me that the 
Brotherhood men can be very specially useful in following up 
those who have been impressed during the mission. Many of 
these at the end of the mission only see ‘‘ men as trees walking.” 
They are scarcely as yet quite clear about their own relations 
with Gop, and therefore are but poorly equipped for the struggle 
with the forces of evil that surround them. Who shall say how 
much such men may be helped by the brotherly counsels of men 
in their own position in life, who have probably sed through 
the same sort of experience themselves and who know all about 
Gop’s readiness to strengthen and to keep. A Brotherhood man 
should make it his aim never to lose sight uf a man that has in 
any way come under his influence, but to stand by him in the 
spirit of true Christian love and pehy at any rate until he 
is sufficiently confirmed in the faith to begin to be himself a 
helper to others. In this way the Brotherhood will be recruited 
with the right kind of men, and will become more and more a 
mighty fener in the spiritual work of the present time. 

oronto. =| ra 
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Would You Have Done It? 


To The Editor of 8t. ANDREW’s CROSS: 

I am sure that your readers will be interested in hearing the 
following: At Birch Cooley, Minn., a small band of Sioux Indians 
erected a beautiful little chapel and when completed requested 
of Bishop Whipple the privilege of naming the chapel St. Cornelia, 
in loving memory of the now sainted Mrs. whee This 
request, of course, was granted by our Bishop, who is known 
far and wide as ‘‘ the Apostle to the Indians °’ 

After the consecration of the chapel the young braves organ- 
ized a Chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, which also was 
named St. Cornelia’s Chapter from the same loving motive. 
This Chapter is made up of as earnest and consecrated pia 
men as can be found in any Chapter in the country. © O! 
the members, Henry St. Clair, has a full blooded Sioux friend by 
the name of James Graham, who lives on a farm at Prior Lake, 
twenty miles from Mendota, where Henry St. Clair lives and 
carries on the art of wood carving. St. Clair had frequently 
mentioned the Brotherhood of St. Andrew to his friend, and for 
a year or more James Graham has been anxious to become a 
member. In the meantime Henry St. Clair was preparing him 
by a course of instruction so that he would enter intelligently 
into membership, and when the time had come, as he thought, 
that Graham might be received into full mem beehip in 
the Brotherhood he wrote to Rev. H. P. Nichols, rector of St. - 
Mark's Church, Minneapolis, explaining what he had done and 
requesting that after morning service on the second Sunday 
after the Epiphany his friend might be received as a member of 
St. Mark's Chapter. They were on hand at the appointed time 
and James Graham was duly received asa member of the Broth- 
erhocd. 

What I wish to emphasize is this. On tne Saturday before, 
Graham walked twenty miles from Prior Lake to Mendota to 
join St. Clair for the Brotherhood meeting and came to Minne- 
apolis, nine miles from Mendota by railway. It was an occasion 
long to be remembered by those who took part, and the writer 
was privileged in being permitted to put a Brotherhood button 
in the lapel of the coat of this earnest Christian brother of the 
Sioux nation. These two Sioux are fair specimens of the fruits 
of the heroic work of love and faith carried on for so many years 
by Bishop Whipple, and now, with equal earnestness and affec- 
tion, by Bishop Gilbert. Those who know what has been accom- 
plished in this work in Minnesota do not wonder that the Bishops 
of Minnesota are loved by the Indians. 

HEcToR BAXTER, 
Council Member for Minnesota. 


Minneapolis, January 21, 1896. 


THERE is a feeling that the Church, even when not under 
the spell of ecclesiastical ambition, fails both tolive up to its 
principles and to apply them to society. The low level on which 
so many church members live, the invisible difference between 
their lives and the lives of others in business and social affairs, 
is justly provoking criticism. The Church must mean wore 
than this, is the feeling, or its significance is gone. Constantly 
to profess principles which it does not apply or even honestly at- 
tempt to apply is only to proclaim itsown hypocrisy. When a 
church can grow up ina neighborhood without making the neigh- 
borhood better, or when incoming vices and degradation compel 
a church to move out and hunt a nice neighborhood, it is natu- 
rally felt that there is something wrong, if not with the spirit of 
the church, certainly with its methods.—The Advance. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New Chapters 


The parenthesis contains the name of the diocese when there is 
more than one diocese in the state. 


1371. Cross, Ticonderoga (Albany), N. Y. 

1372. St. Mark’s, Penn Yan (Western New York), N. Y. 
1378. St. Luke's, Niles (Ohio), Ohio. 

1874, St. John the Hepes, Baltimore (Maryland), Md. 
1875. Grace, Haddonfield (New Jersey), N. J. 

1876. Heavenly Rest, Auburn, Maine. 

1877. Trinity, Anderson, Indiana. ' 
1878, St. Mark’s Coldwater (Western Michigan), Mich. 
1879. St. Albapn‘s, Alberton (Maryland), Md. 

13880. Trinity, Renovo (Central Pennsylvania), Pa. 
1381. St. Clement's, St. Paul (Minnesota), Minn. 


Local Assemblies 


58. Mahoning Valley Local Assembly 

59. Annapolis Local Assembly of Anne Arundel Co., Md. 
60. Binghamton Local Assembly. 

61. Saginaw Valley Local Assembly. 


Memorial Record 

ENTERED into rest, September 24, 1895, JosePH OFFEET, di- 
rector of Our Saviour, Indian Chapter, Lower Brule, 8. D. 

ENTERED into rest, January 4, 1896, JoHN F. WagD, of St. 
James’s Chapter, Derby, Conn. 

ENTERED into rest, January 5, 1896, ALONZo W. SMENNER, of 
St. Paul’s Chapter, San Diego, Cal. 

ENTERED into rest, on the Feast of the Epiphany, 1896, 
RIcHaRD W. Cass of Grace Chapter, Lockport, N. Y. 


ENTERED into rest, January 9, 1896, A. J. HONGERFORD, of 
Emmanuel Chapter, Adams, N Y. 


Here and There in the Brotherhood 


AT its January meeting the St. Louis Local Assembly dis- 
cussed the subject of ‘‘ Christian Citizenship,’’ with special 
reference to the moral questions involved in the coming muni- 
cipal election. 


ONE mission maintained by Christ Church Chapter, Green- 
ville, S. C., has been so successful that a second service of the 
come kind will soon be undertaken by the members of the 

hapter. 


THE work of the Indian Chapter, at the Santee Agency in 
Nebraska, has resulted in bringing to church a large number of 
young men who never attended services before. Many of them 
are now taking an active interest in the mission. 


A CHAPTER on the Pacific Coast has as its director the Brit- 
ish Consul, as its vice director the private secretary of one of 
the officers of a large railway system, as its secretary a promi- 
nent contractor and builder and as its treasurer a successful in- 
surance man. 


JANUARY 8 Ascension Chapter, Chicago, held its annual rally 
in the guild ,rooms of the church. Brotherhood men from ail 
parts of the city were present. After a hearty welcome to the 
visitors by Rev. E. A. Larrabee. stirring addresses were made 
ae J. H. Edwards, James C. Clarke and President Hough- 

ing. 

St. Mark’s CHapTer, Culpeper, Va., has set aside a time at 
each Chapter meeting for Bible study on the lines suggested in 
St. ANDREW’s Cross for December, in the conference on ‘* What 
to do and how to do it."’. The members find this method of 
study both interesting and useful. 

THE members of St. John's Chapter, Lafayette, Ind., are 
working among the students of Purdue University. are endeav- 
oring to re establish an abandoned mission in a village, twenty 
miles away, and to maintain regular mission services in a chapel 
in their own town. rs] eo 


Durina the past year St. John’s Chapter, Youngstown, O., 
has been making a special effort to build up the Sunday evening 
services and has kept a careful count of the attendance. The 
total attendance for the year was 5,537, of which 2,263, or 41 
per cent., were men. The attendance of men was considerably 
better than for the preceding year. 

Sr. Pau.’s Chapter, Poughkeepsie. N. Y., haa a Brother- 
hood pew in the church which has done much good in providing 
a place where visiting men could feel they were not trespassing 
on any one’s hospitality. Sick men are visited and helped when 


necessary. The members, of the Chapter assist in two mission 
chapels, which are doing effective work. 


4 A Goop qualification for membership is thus put by an active 
Chapter: ‘‘ If a Churchman isa Churchman and will try to.do 
his duty, as such, he basa warm welcome awaiting him from 
the Chapter and rector. If he is the opposite from this, then the 
two will do what they can to help him, hut he cannot be eu- 
rolled among the workers of the Brotherhood.”’ 


ADVENT CHAPTER. San Francisco, Cal., shows its appreciation 
of the Brotherhood paper by electing among its regular officers 
a ‘special correspondent and agent for St. ANpREW’'s Cross.”* 
The hotels are visited every week, and work in the city mission 
and alms house is regularly carried on The Chapter is also 
interested in a mission for the Japanese living im San Frangisco. 


A BROTHERHOOD man commenting upon the circular letter 
of January 1 from the general secretary to. all Chapters, says : 
‘* My experience is that the Brotherhood is making me a better 
man. There are times when I feel that I am walking ia a new 
world, breathing the air of freedom and good will, speaking a 
word of encouragement here, helping the needy and obtaining the 
reward of the peace of God.”’ 


THE Buffalo Local Assembly has placed in each room occupied 
by transient guests in one of the city hotels a Prayer Book. On 
the inside cover is a list of the Protestant Episcopal churches in 
the city, with directions for reaching them from the hotel. It 
is proposed to place Prayer Books in all the prominent hotels, 
which will give the desired permission, as soon as a sufficient 
stock of the books can be secured. 


THE long distances which separate the Chicago Chapters have 
led several of the Chapters on the south side to arrange fora 
series of local conferences. The first, held on January 7, in St. 
Mark’s Church, discussed ‘‘ Influence: corporate and individual.” 
‘*The ideal Chapter.’’ ‘‘ Dead wood,’ and ‘‘ The cure for dead 
wood.’’ Among the speakers were Rev. W. W. Wileon, A. L. 
Williams and Frank Du Moulin, Major T. E. Brown, and 
James Johnson. : 


In addition to noticeably increasing the attendance of men 
at the regular church services, the members of Zion Chapter, 
Charlestown, W. Va., have etablished a mission and conduct 
services at the county jail. The Chapter meets weekly and after 
transacting necessary business resolves itself into a Bible class, 
under the leadership of alayman. One result of the establish- 
ment of the Chapter in the parish has been the development of 
a very marked spirit of brotherhood. 


A New York City Chapter was recently asked through the 
office of the Council to call upon a young man, who had lately 
moved to the city and was living within the parish limits. The 
call developed the fact that the newcomer had been, in his old 
home, the secretary of a Chapter of the Brotherhood, and as he 
put it, when at home, “used to attend church nearly every 
Sunday ’’(!) Are there any more such secretaries or rank and 
file Brotherhood men, either in the United States or Canada ? 


THE director of St. Paul's Chapter, Austin, Ill., rightly con- 
cludes his annual report to the Chapter by reminding the 
members that ‘for the future we must continue to do what lies 
nearest to us, remembering that no Christian duty isso small 
that we can afford to neglect it. Constant, enthusiastic, per- 
sonal work on the part of each and every member of the Chap- 
ter, is necessary.’’ Among the features of the Chapter’s work 
are visits to newcomers to the town, and the maintenance of a 
healthy mission, which before long will probably have a Chapter 
of its own. 


Here isa plan which insures all Brotherhood communica- 
tions getting promptly before a Chapter, located in a town which 
has not the advantage of a free postal delivery. A suburban 
Chapter near New York has rented a lock box in the local 
post office. The postmaster has instructions to place all com- 
munications for the Chapter in that box. Each member is pro- 
vided with a key and examines the box whenever he is in the 
office. In this way all communciations are promptly put into 
the hands of the proper ofticer. 


A UNION meeting of the Wallingford and Meriden, Conn., 
Chapters was held at St. Paul's, Wallingford, January 19. Ad- 
dresses were made by John P. Faure, treasurer of the Council, 
Calvary Chapter, New York, and .William C. Sturgis, Christ 
Church Chapter, New Haven. In addition to obtaining, through 
personal efforts, a large congregation, fully half of which was 
men, a local club received and accepted an invitation to attend 
the service in a body. A Bible class started by the Chapter the 
first Sunday in Advent with six members has been already 
worked up to an attendance of eighteen. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


_ TRINITY CHaprer, Asheville, N. C., is maintaining three 
missions within a few miles of the parish church. The average 
aggregate attendance is over one hundred each Sunday. In the 
town itself some of the members visit the jail and help the 
prisoners, both spiritually and temporally. Through the untir- 
ing efforts of one of the men some needed reforms have. been 
brought about in the jail management. The Chapter’s Bible 
class, while not large, still has an average attendance considera- 
bly in excess of the membership of the Chapter. In the class are 
some men of other Christian bodies and some who claim mem- 
bership in none, 


Curist CHURCH CHaPTER, Burlington, Iowa, after steadfastly 
maintaining its work for nineteen months, while the parish was 
without a rector, is now pushing ahead more vigorously than 
ever under the leadership of its present rector. Framed cards, 
containing a photograph of the church and an invitation to the 

. Services, have been hung in the hotels and other public places. 
A neat calendar for 1896 has been placed in each room of the 
hotels, in boarding houses and in the home of every family 
living within the parish. The confirmation class, now in prep- 
aration for the Bishop's visit, shows some of the results of the 
Chapter's work. 


THE annual meeting of the Long Island Local Asesmbly was 
held in Christ Church, Brooklyn, E. D., January16. The hes 
noon session discussed the importance of Assembly conferences, 
under the leadership of E. M. Camp, St. Agnes’s Chapter, New 
York. The public service in the evening was addressed by 
Alexander M. Hadden, president of the New York Local Assem- 
bly, who by personal illustrations indicated the sort of individual 
work which Brotherhood men could do. John W. Wood spoke 
of the importance of a right conception of the Kingdom of God, 
as the ultimate object of the Brotherhood’s work. Rev. Pascal 
Harrower spoke of ‘‘ The Venture of Faith.”’ After the service 
a brief farewell meeting was held to say good bye to Frank C. 
Jones, of the parish Chapter, who started the next morning to 
undertake lay mission work in Oklahoma. Mr. Jones is the 
preety man who has gone from the Chapter into the mission 

el 

_Sr. Marg’s CHaprer, Tarrytown, N. Y., recently felt that 
things were not going right in its work and decided that the dif- 
pouty. was lack of spiritual lifeamong itsown members. In order 
to right the wrong, the Chapter appointed the third Sunday in 
the month as the day upon which all the members should come 
to the early celebration of the Holy Communion. The effect is 
already apparent in the general toning up of the Chapter. The 
members will be especially responsible for the service on the 
third Sunday evening of the month, which will be made as at- 
tractive as possible for young men. The members assist in a 
hospital service and in a mission service Side by side with 
their organized work, the members are doing man to man work. 

KAMPESKA AND EMMANUEL CHAPTERS, the men's and boys’ 
departments in Trinity parish, Watertown, S. D., observed the 
first anniversary of their organization on the first Sunday in 
Advent. The rector preached a special sermon to an overflow- 
ing congregation. Much good has been done by both boys and 
men. They have shown their willingness to help in all sorts of 
church work, and have been especially successful in bringing 
others to and welcoming them at the services. Besides the work 
at the church, they have materially assisted in starting and 
maintaining an excellent reading and recreation room, under 
the auspices of the parish. This room, which is open to all peo- 
ple of the town, fills a long felt want in the community and 
daily ipcreases in popularity and usefulness. 

THe work of St. David’s Chapter, Cambria, Wyoming. is 
done in a small mining camp. In addition to inviting the men 
of the camp to church, the members assist in the ushering and 
help those unfamiliar with the service to find the places in the 
Prayer Book. Assistance is given in the Sunday school and a 
Brotherhood Bible class, with an attendance of twelve men, has 
done much good work in instructing those who needed some 
practical Bible teaching. The work at St David's is under the 
charge of a Brotherhood man who, less than a year ago, went 
from the East to work as a lay missionary under Bishop Talbot. 
The church had been closed for some time, because there was no 
clergyman, whom the Bishop could place in charge Already 
fifteen persons have been confirmed. 

THE three Chapters of St. Paul’s, Christ Church and the 
Church of the Ascension, Staten Island. have jointly undertaken 
Sunday afternoon services at Fort Wadsworth, where there are 
stationed about two hundred men. This fort is on the Staten 
Island side of ‘‘ The Narrows,” in lower New York harbor. The 
attendance averages about twenty, but is increasing. The ten 
minute talks are given by different members, but a definite line 
of teaching is followed. The service is read by another Brother- 
hood man. Asa means of bringing the soldiers together, and 
getting acquainted with them. two Brotherhood men are con- 

+ ducting a singing schoo] on Thursday evenings, teaching the 
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rudiments of music, and practicing patriotic songs and old bal- 
lads. The chorus numbers between thirty and forty. a ws 


THe Cathedral Chapter, at Faribault, Minn., has begun a 
Brotherhood Bible class, which meets on Sundays after the 
evening service. Different members of the class take charge in 
turn, using the lesson helps in St. ANDREW’s Cross. This plan 
is found to work more satisfactorily than the plan first tried of 
a Class for both men and women, with a permanent leader. The 
Chapter has made a good record in mission work, in 8 small 
town five miles away. After being abandoned for four years 
the chapel was re-opened hy the Brotherhood and the services 
have been regularly conducted ever since. Each year some 
from the mission have been brought to confirmation. Regular 
visits are made to the jail and poor farm. A feature of the 
Chapter’s meetings worthy of wide imitation is a careful review 
of each number of St. ANDREW’S CROSS. 


IN co-operation with the rector of the parish, Epiphany Chapter, 
Winchester, planned a series of special services for the four 
Sunday evenings in Advent. The addresses dealt with different 
aspects of the ‘‘ Social Question,” and were listened to by con- 
gregations which included a large number of the men of the 
community. The services were advertised by special notices 
sent to all men of the parish and the individual efforts of 
the men of the Chapter. The speakers and their subjects 
were: Rev. Charles H. Brent, Boston, ‘‘The Men of the 
Brotherhood and the Brotherhood of Men;’’ Robert Treat 
Paine, of Boston, ‘‘ The Charities of a Christian Congregation ; ”’ 
A. A. Carleton, of the American Federation of Labor, Boston, 
“The Workingman’s Church; '’ Rev. Charles Ferguson, Cohas- 
set. Mass., ‘‘ The Justice of Christ.’? The Chapter is studying 
at its meetings the publications of the Church Social Union. 


WE heard the other day of a New York City Brotherhood man 
whose Sunday program is as follows: At six he is up and out on 
some of the east side avenues taking observations of the infringe- 
ment of the Sunday excise law. At eight o’clock he attends the 
celebration ot the Holy Communion in his parish church. At 
nine forty-five he is present at the Chapter Bible class. At 
eleven he is in his place for the midday service. At two he 
starts for the Tombs to assist in a service and to speak to indi- 
vidual men. At three he pays a similar visit to another prison, 
and at four starts for Bellevue Hospital to talk with men in the 
different wards. Before eight he is back again at the church to 
assist in welcoming the visitors, and after the evening service 
helps in an after meeting. There may be some suggestions in 
such a program as this for those who ‘‘do not know what to 
do.’’ There is certainly much food for thought for those who 
easily get ‘‘ tired.”’ 


AT its last meeting the Syracuse Local Assembly discussed 
the feasibility of maintaining Lenten services, in accordance 
with the suggestions made in the January number of Sr. 
ANDREW’s Cross. The sentiment of the meeting was entirel 
in favor of making the attempt, and a committee was accord- 
ingly appointed to arrange the details. Bishop Huntington, who 
was unable to be present at the meeting, sent a letter, in the 
course of which he said: ‘‘ What do we owe practically to the 
moral and religious life of the city ? How shall we best dis- 
charge that obligation? None of us can deny that the worldli- 
ness, the sensuality, the frivolity of men and women in Syracuse 
are appalling. We all know how difficult itis to reach and 
resist them through the press, the pulpit or the ballot-box. Yet 
the Church is the divinely appointed agent of reform. The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew is at present the most efficient means 
of bringing the Church into active contact with business and 
society, unless the ministry may be an exception. Lent is a 
special opportunity. Can the wisdom and energy of the Broth- 
erhood shape any plan or devise any measure for making the 
coming Lent & benefit and blessing to the people ?”’ 


TRINITY CHAPTER, Towson, Md., has recently established a 
men's Bible class, meeting on Sunday afternoon, with the rector 
as leader. It begins promptly and lasts exactly one hour. 
Prominent characters in the Bible have been taken up for study. 
The rector opens the subject and talks for twenty five or thirty 
minutes. Then general discussion isinvited. Questions bearing 
on the lesson are asked by the men, but no questions are asked of 
them. If. after all questions pertaining to the lesson are an- 
swered, there is any time remaining, questions on any subject 
may beasked. The Brotherhood men find that after the ice is once 
broken, the members of the class readily ask questions and some- 
times answer them. Often the most trivial question will start 
quite a heated, but good-natured, discussion. The Chapter feels 
that it has reached some men through the class who could not 
have been induced, for the present, to attend a church service. 
The class was started and the attendance has been kept up by 
man to man work. If any one who is not a member of the 
Beotbernam! ig absent once he is looked up during the following 
week, : 
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The Secretary’s Desk 


I want at once the help of 200 readers of St. ANDREW’S 
Cross. There are, no doubt, many men in the Brotherhood who 
buy regularly, or subscribe for, one or more of the periodicals 
named below. Comparatively few of them keep files of these 
weeklies and monthlies. They are read and tossed aside with- 
out thought of the blessing they might bring to others. Their 
mission need not be ended as soon as the original purchaser has 
finished with them. There are many men in the state prisons of 
the country who would be helped, more than most of us might 
think, by receiving regularly copies of the current periodicals. 
Will all readers of St. ANDREW’s Cross, therefore, who are 
willing to mail any of the periodicals named below or others like 
them, regularly each week or month, send me upon a postal card, 
addressed to 281 Fourth avenue, New York, their names and ad- 
dresses and the name of the periodicals they will send? I will 
promptly furnish addresses. 


The Living Church, ; Godey’s, 

Churchman, Peterson, 

Church Standard, Forum, 

Southern Churchmen, North American Review, 
Century, Review ot Reviews, ‘ 
Scribner’s Cosmopolitan, 

Atlantic Month! i St. Nicholas, 


Harper’s Monthly, 

Munsey, 

McClure, Life, 
Lippincott. 


So much for what you can give Here is a chance to get 
something. A clergyman, a good friend of the Brotherhood, has 
written a vigorous article upon the sin involved in the neglect 
of public worship. It has been reprinted in a neat folder. He 
has kindly placed a limited number at my disposal. I will send 
twenty-five copies, so long as the supply lasts, to any one who 
will send the necessary postage—five cents. 


Just here I want to say a word for Mr. Faure, as treasurer. 
On January 1 every Chapter owed every other Chapter for its 
annual quota. This money is to be sent to the Council as a trust 
to be used for the good of the whole Brotherhood. It is impor- 
tant that the remittances should be made at the time agreed 
upon. Iam sorry to say that after nearly thirty days less than 
one-quarter of the Chapters have made good their share of the 
common expense. This is not business-like. A firm that al- 
lowed its net cash bills to run for thirty days or more would be 
apt to get a pretty poor rating in Bradstreet’s. 


I noticed. in a recent number of a Chicago parer, the follow 
ing paragraph: 

‘‘A church in Indiana pays especial attention to traveling 
men. It is stated that the average attendance of commercial 
travelers at each Sunday service last year was 31, or a total of 
1612 for the year.”’ 

I find myself asking the question: Does the item refer to any 
parish of our Church, in which a Chapter of the Brotherhood is 
at work. I cannot anewer the question. Will the Indiana men 
step forward and enlighten me? But, whether yours is an 
Indiana Chapter or not, does the item accurately describe the 
activity of your hotel committee? I think I am safe in saying 
that a large majority of Chapters have the opportunity of doing 
some hotel work. Is your Chapter doing its share? The excel- 
lent results obtained by the workers of the church in question 
. seem to show conclusively that traveling men, or at least those 

who travel in Indiana, welcome very heartily the invitation to 
come to church. 

If your Chapter has not pushed this work as vigorously in 
the past as it might have done, may I ask that you plan fora 
vigorous campaign along this line in 1896? I hope that by this 
time most of the Chapters are fully posted about the methods 
of hotel work. However, for the sake of the new Chapters. and at 
the risk of repetition, I venture to make some suggestions along 
this line. 

Not every member of the Chapter is exactly fitted for hotel 
work. Some, perbaps, are too young. some too old. Some may 
be too diffident, althouch I think it is safe to say that even the 
most diftident man, if he wills to do so, can overcome this 
obstacle. Traveling men, as a rule, are a sturdy, self reliant 
and progressive lot of men. They are not likely to be influenced 
by any one who does vot go at the work in a vigorous, whole- 
hearted and manly sort of a way. When they visit a buyer they 
open up on him as if they took it for grantel that he intended to 
place an order with them. If members of the Brotherhood who 
go to hotels will open up on their traveling brothers in the same 
way—that is, take it for granted that in extending the invitation 
they are doing something that is perfectly natural, and that the 
man who receives the invitation will accept it, they will be much 
more successful than if they go at the work apologetically, as if 
they were not quite sure they were doing the right thing in ask- 
ing a brother msn to come to church, and felt pretty confident 
that their efforts to bring him would result in failure, 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


As men who travel are usually men who have passed their 
twenty-third or twenty-fourth year, it is best to send a man 
between twenty five and thirty to the hotels. Of course a 
younger man may do excellent work and make up by his earnest- 
ness what he lacks in years and experience. An older man, how- 
ever, who is used to meeting men in business and whose address: 
is good, will be more likely to make a lasting impression and to- 
receive a favorable answer. If you can send a man whoisa 
buyer, either for himself or for some business house in the town,- 
and is therefore in contact with traveling men, so much the 
better. Of course the man who goes to the hotels before he goes 
to church on Sunday morning, or evening, will not forget his- 
Rule of Prayer. In praying for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom 
that day he will try to make the prayer iii and ask for 
special help in doing the special work in which he is about to 
engage. 

This is the best and most natural way of doing hotel work. 
The personal visit always carries more weight than the invita- 
tion card. The presence of the traveling man in your town is & 
witness to this fact. He knows that by going from place to 
place, calling upon buyers in person, he can do much more bttsi- 
ness than if he stayed in an office and tried to sell goods at long 
range, through the mail. If, however, you find for any reason it 
is not open to send men to the hotels, you can at least have 
three or four men who will visit each hotel on Saturday eveniug, 
after the arrival of the last train, and leave invitations to the 
guests in sealed and addressed envelopes. One disadvantage of this 
method is, that many organizations in the various denominations 
are taking up this work. It sometimes happens that a man will 
find three or four cards in his box on a Sunday morning, each 
urging his attendance at a different house of worship. This fur- 
nishes a text for jocular discourse on the ‘‘ different brands ’’ of 
religion and an excuse for declining to make any choice amid 
such’an embarrassment of riches. ‘‘It will be time enough to 
decide about going to church when the churches agree among 
themselves.’’ So the morning is spent with the Sunday newspaper. 

You might also have a framed notice of the services, with a 
photograph of the church, hung in a conspicuous place in the 

otel oftice. In that case do not fail to put on it the night of the 
Chapter meeting, so that in case a Brotherhood man should 
chance that way during the week he would be able to visit the 
Chapter, provided there was 4 meeting on the night he was in 
town. If you do this do not change your meeting night and for- 
get to make a change in the notice. 

Having invited men to come to church, see that some of your 
men are at hand at every service to welcome cordially, but not 
effusively, those who do come. See that they are provided with 
seats and prayer books and speak to them after the service is 
over. If you can find out where they are to be on the following 
Sunday, and there is a Chapter in the town, write ahead to the 
director or secretary, telling him that Mr. Blank, whom you 
met in your church on Sunday, will be in his town on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and ask him to look after the traveler. 

‘‘ But,’”’ says some one, ‘does hotel work pay, after all *’ 
Most emphatically, Yes, particularly if it is the man to man 
work. It may be that a comparatively small number of men 
will accept your invitations. You will rarely find men coming 
to church with one of your cards in hand, saying: ‘‘ Please, sir, 
I fownd this at the hotel. May I havea seat?’* Evenif nota 
mana month came to church as a result of the hotel work it 
would still be worth doing, because it provides an ocular demon- 
stration of the fact that the local church is awake to the needs 
of men and is not unmindful of the strangers within her borders. 
_ Icould give many illustrations of how hotel work pays. Here 
is one. 

St. Paul's Chapter, San Diego, Cal., has just learned that one 
of its hotel cards has had quite a history. A Brotherhood man, 
engaged in business, was asked by a traveling man in the store 
in which he is employed, what button it was he wore in his coat. 
Receiving an answer that it was the button of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, the first speaker drew from his pocket a worn 
card with the red cross upon it, saying. as he did so: ‘‘ I thought 
it was.” He explained that a traveling man had received the 
card at one of the San Diego hotels some time before. Sunday 
morning! he attended church. A few days afteward, being at. 
Los Angeles, he handed the card to another traveling man, say- 
ing: ‘If you are in San Diego over Sunday, go to this church.” 
The second traveler came to San Diego, attended St. Paul's, and 
later gave the card to the man who now had it. He had attended 
the church and now had met the very member of the Brother- 
hood who had given it out the first time. One card bad brought. 
three men to church. Who says such work does not pay ? 

JoHN W. Woop. 


A SPECIAL service for college men and other etudents, was 
held under the auspices of Calvary Chapter, New York City, 
January 19. The big church was crowded by a congregation, 
fully two-thirds of whom were men:-~»Bishop Potter preached- 
the sermon, 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


Council Records 


A MEETING of the Council was held in Toronto, January 7, 
1896. Present, Messrs. Davidson, in the chair, Catto, Clougher, 
Baldwin, Watts and Waugh. 

An invitation from the Montreal Local Council to hold the 
next Dominion Convention in that city in October next, was re- 
ceived and considered. The opinion was in favor of accepting the 
invitation should dates and other details be a ed satisfac- 
torily. The matter was left over to the next Council meeting. 

Communications from the American Brotherhood in reference 
to the pro international convention in 1897, were read and 
conside: Messrs. Davidson,. Rogers and Waugh were ap- 
pointed as three of the delegates to confer.with the committee 
appointed by the President of the Council in the United States, 
and Mr. James L. Houghteling, the President of the Brother 
hood in the United States, was unanimously appointed as the 
fourth member of the Canadian committee. 

The question of visiting dormant Chapters was considered, 
and the General Secretary was requested to make such arrange- 
ments as were feasible with those members who, at the Ontario 
convention, had signified their willingness to do this work. 


Notes of the Work 


‘Members of the Brotherhood in Canada will be all glad to 
hear that Mr. Houghteling has accepted the nomination of the 
Canadian Council to act as one of its representatives on the in- 
ternational convention committee. 


Sr. James’s CHAPTER, Ingersoll, Ont., has a men’s Bible 
class with a fair average attendance. Each member is given a 
certain man to look after each week, and they find as a result 
that the attendance of men at all church services has been 

largely increased of late. 


One Chapter in Nova Scotia, with only two active members, 
visits five hotels ere week and also the vessels in port, besides 
serving a part of the parish as lay readers. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this Chapter is not among those which 
complain of a difficulty in finding work to do. 


Sr. JupE’s CHAPTER, St. John, N. B., visits the ships in har- 
bor regularly and many of the officers and men have been 
brought to church. During the summer months, the boarding 
houses at the Bay Shore (a summer resort), were visited. The 
Chapter has commenced visiting the jail and hospitals. 


TRINITY CHAPTER, St. John, N. B., does regular hotel work, 
and finds it successful in getting men who are staying in the 
city over Sunday to church. The members use a very attratcive 
half-page form of invitation, which is left for the guests. The 
Chapter holds a monthly service at the seamen’s mission, and 
has just started a men’s Bible class. 


St. Jupr’s CHapterR, Brantford, Ont., which was revived in 
the fall, has a men's Bible class with an average attendance of 
thirty, holds a service at the Home of Refuge, and generally does 
good work. It is pleasing to note that several of the Chapters 
which had been dormant for some time, usually from some local 
cause, are doing work which sets an example to other Chapters 
which have apparently kept alive straight along. 


SoME Chapters would find their work done better if more 
definite records of such things as visiting were kept. Asa rule, 
of course there are exceptions, work of which no record is kept 
is done in an irregular and slovenly manner, or is practically left 
undone. Such replies to questions on this one point of visits paid 
as ‘‘no means of reporting,’’ ‘‘ cannot say,’’ *‘ unable to state 
definitely,’* show a lack of method that does not redound to the 
credit of Chapter officers. 


SoME of the Chapters in the smaller towns are doing good 
work in looking after strangers and traveling men who are de- 
tained over Sunday. These men are visited and welcomed, and 
taken to church. As arule, they are only too glad to find some 
one who shows enough interest to ask them. This work can be 
done and should be done by all Chapters similarly situated. It 
may possibly be difficult to find an opening for a weekly effort 
otherwise, but here is the opening and it should not be missed. 


A CuHapTeER director writes that one great difficulty the 
Chapter labors under is that no one is willing to take oftice. He 
himself expects shortly to leave the parish and fears the result. 
He very righly urges that it is part of a Brotherhood man's duty, 


when there is no special cause to the contrary to take upor 
himself, when called upon by the Chapter, the always onerous 
and generally thankless office of director or secretary. He lays 
stress Bpon the fact that the clergy should not be expected to 
undertake this work, and yet they are often obliged to do so, in 
order to save the Chapter from breaking up. 


St. James’s CuaPTEr, Perth, Ont., make a special feature of 
personal invitations, and manage by that means to get back a 
good many men who from one cause or another had given up 
coming to church. The Brotherhood’s Bible class has a large 
attendance, and, generally speaking, the men of the town are 
showing more interest in the Church and her work. 


Sr. Jouns’ Cuaprer, Hamilton, Ont., has lately. made a. 
house to house visitation of the parish preparatory to a mission. 
The members have also opened a Sunday school and hold a mis- 
sion service at a little settlement where formerly no service of 
any kind was held. They have opened an amusement room for 
young men, the work in which, as a member describes it, was 
unpleasant, but successful, as the men were a rough and not 
over tidy lot. One night a week a Bible reading is given by one 
of the Sisters of the Church. The men listen to her with muck 
attention and respect. 


In Toronto the Chapters have, with bardly an exception, been 
working for the mission now being held in the city by Rev. W. 
Hay M. H. Aitken. The ushering is being ‘done entirely by the 
Brotherhood, and also the distribution of notices from house to 
house and at street corners. This is the definite work laid upon 
the Brotherhood as a whole by the committee of arrangements. 
In addition, of course, men are doing other work, realizing that 
many an opportunity may be given of a very real fulfilment of 
the Rule of Service. The reports received of Mr. Aitken’s 
work from Brotherhood men in Halifax, St. John and Ottawa, 
have been very encouraging, and undoubtedly many members 
have been helped and stimulated to renewed efforts and have 
received that ‘grace to perservere,” the lack of which is a 
trouble to many of us. 


THE General Secretary would again call attention to the 
little use made of either Brotherhood headquarters in Toronto 
or the various Local Assemblies in the way of introducing men 
upon their arrival in a strange city. Brotherhood members, 
like other young men, are continually moving about and often 
do not from one cause or another, take up the work in the new 
city at least for some time. A line of introduction would right 
this, or if there is any doubt of the introduction, not being made 
use of, a letter to any Brotherhood man would insure a call be- 
ing paid and the man being looked after. The address of the 
Council member in Halifax is A. B. Wiswell, Box 53. In St. 
John, N. B., H. C. Tilley. The Secretary of the Montreal Local 
Council, is F. W. Thompson, 448 Berri street. In Toronto 
notices of removals or of any case in which the Brotherhood can 
be of use, may be sent either to the secretary of the Local Coun- 
cil, Herbert H. Loosemore, 64 St. Alban street, or to the general 
secretary at 40 Toronto street. 


The Corporate Communion 


TuHERF are few Chapters which do not profess to attend. at 
longer or shorter intervals, a corporate celebration of the Holy 
Communion. They, with few exceptions, recognize that this habit 
or rule of making a Communion together does accentuate and de- 
velop that sense of oneness with the Christ that must be the foun- 
dation of allcorporate work, as well as of the individual work that 
should be done by members of a corporate body that lays especial 
stress upon persistent individual effort. Now, although there are 
few Chapters which do not make the profession, there are a guod 
many which do not act uptoit. Whena Chapter with a member. 
ship of eight or ten has an average attendance at this service, of 
three or four, when, as is sometimes the case, the whole Chapter 
apparently forgets the special Sunday for one, two or three months 
at a time, there must be something very wrong. We keep with 
care our business or social appointments, and expect others to 
do the same with us, and yet we neglect to meet Our Blessed 
Lord Himself at His altar on the one Sunday in the month that 
we have promised as a body to meet Him, and to receive from 
Him that strength we can get nowhere else and in no other 
way. It would be far better to have no rule than to have one 
which is continually broken. Better make no promise unless 
we mean to keep it. 
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Four Books to Own 


Or the books received at the Editors’ table lately, I pick out 
four which should be of special use to the men of the Brotherhood. 
If you are in a “‘ bookish ’’ frame of mind, suppose we look them 
over together. 

To begin by asking a question : Did you ever, in reading a 
volume of sermons, try to picture to yourself something of the 
personality of the man who was speaking to you through the 
printed page? This is just what I found myself doing as I read 
Thy Kingdom Come and Other Sermons, by Rev. Edwin A. Ger- 
nant (published by the author, at Ridley Park, Pa.) Among 
the conclusions I arrived at were these: Mr. Gernant is an op- 
timist, as, indeed, all Christians ought to be. The sermons on 
‘The Ever-coming Kingdom ’’ and *‘ The Victorious King” 
prove that. Heisa man who mingles with men, knows what 
they are thinking of, sympathizes with their troubles, and under- 
stands their needs. Read the sermons on ‘‘ The Church and the 
Masses,’’ ‘‘ Christian Socialism’? and ‘‘The Sufficiency of 
Christ’s Methods,’’ and see for yourself. But while he studies 
men, he does not neglect books. Witness the sermon on ‘‘ The 
Scientific Reasonableness of Christian Prayer,’’ and the evi- 
dences of wide and discriminating reading throughout the vol- 
ume. He does not hesitate to speak plainly of the sins and duties 
of the present time. What he says of ‘‘ Gospel Preaching,” and 
the prophet’s function makes that evident. Altogether, these 
are the sort of sermons which one can cordially recommend, 
vigorous, incisive and direct they embody living messages to 
practical men. Lay readers should find them especially useful. 

If every ‘‘ course of special Sunday evening services ’’ pro- 
duced a volume as good as Questions of Modern Inquiry (F. H. 
Revell Co., New York, $1.25), we could hardly have too many 
such courses. Dr. Stimson, who succeeded the late Dr. Taylor 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, in New York, brings to bear 
upon some of the religions questions which perplex some think- 
ing men all the resources of trained intellect and genuine cul- 
ture. He makes it clear that Christianity does not, as some 
affect to believe, refuse to recognize man as a thinking being, 
capable of discerning the truth. God, the Bible, miracles, Gop’s 
way of dealing with men, prayer are some of the subjects which 
these discourses consider, always candidly and always help/ully. 

Some time ago, while en route to Chicago, I happened to 
meet Bishop Leopard, of Ohio, on thetrain. I recall that in the 
course of our conversation he told me that the State of Ohio con- 
tained more forms of what the oft-quoted English drill-sergeant 

‘called ‘‘ fancy religions’? than any other State in the Union. 
This being so I can appreciate the immense advantage of having 
an archdeacon like Rev. W. M. Brown, continually traveling 
up and down the diocese peepee and teaching. Some idea of 
Archdeacon Brown's method of work may be gathered from his 
recently published The Church for Americans (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York, $1.50.) Mr. Brown speaks and writes from 
the conviction that ‘no divisions among Christians are lawful, 
though they may be divinely overruled for good, except such as 
come from the mere national divisionsof humanity. All Amer- 
icans should be in an American Church—‘a Church with wide 
freedom in all minor matters, but with Apostolic succession for 
its ministry, ecumenical indorsement for its Creed and reverent 
celebration of the two Sacraments.’’’ After considering for- 
cibly the obligations to church membership, Mr. Brown pro- 
ceeds to deal with ‘‘ Our controversy with the Romanists '’ and 
‘*‘Our controversy with the Denomiuationalists."’ In no spirit 
of acrimony, but with abundance of indisputable facts, often 
gathered from the writings of both Romanists and Noncomfor- 
mists themselves, he demonstrates clearly the Roman additions 
to and the Protestant substractions from the Apostolic Faith. 
For instance, it is well to be reminded in these days of large 
Roman claims that ‘tin A. D. 754, the Church of Rome intro- 
duced the worship of saints; in A. D. 787, she authorized the use 
of images and relics in religious worship; in A. D. 1123, she for- 
bade the clergy to marry; in A. D. 1215, she proclaimed the su- 
premacy of the Pope and the doctrine of transubstantiation; in 
A. D. 1414, she withheld the cup from the laity: in A. D. 1438, 
the lucrative doctrines of purgatory and indulgences were in- 

_ vented; in A. D, 1545, the number of Sacraments was increased 

from two to seven; in A. D. 1868, the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary was declared; and in A. D. 1870, the 
infallibility of the Pope was asserted.’’ On the other hand, are 
pointed out those errors which regard the Church as a man- 
made society, not a God founded organization. By means of in- 
genious diagrams an ocular demonstration of the Apostolic suc- 
cession in the English Church, and by consequence the validity 
of English orders, is given, to reinforce the appeal to reason, 
convincing as this must be to all unbiased minds Subsequent 
chapters deal with the continuity of the English and American 

Churches, objections to the Episcopal Church and the reasons 

why Americans should be Episcopalians. Altogether this is one 
of the tools which ought to be in the hands of very church 
worker. Charitable in tone, indisputable in facts, definite in 
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teaching, it is a book I should like you to read, to own, to use, 
to circulate. . ; 

And then when you have fortified yourself with this book, 
buy one more in the same line. In the Household of Faith, by 
Rev. C. Ernest Smith (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
$1.25), will serve to further strengthen and make you intelligent 
in the Faith cf the Gospel. Among its fifteen chapters are ad- 
mirable sketches of the Church in England, Scotland, Ireland 
and our own land. As I read the record of the Church in Ireland, 
I could not but wonder how long we would be content to allow 
the name of St. Patrick to remain almost a synonym for Rome. 
True, Rome claims him for her own, yet he was never in Rome 
in his life. He wasa child of the old British Church, of which 
his father was a deacon, and in that Church grew to manhood, 
Consecrated a missionary bishop to the Irish, he gave his life to 
them with a devotion which won success where the Roman 
Bishop Palladius had ignominously failed. When shall we see 
one of our churches dedicated to St. Patrick, Britain's, not 
Rome's missionary to the Irish? But to pass on, Mr. Smith 
outlines also the divine constitution and human organization of 
the Church, the causes of its proere. the Bible and its place in 
the Church, the Prayer Book and its place and the Hymnal. 
Brief appendices give striking facts and dates of interest and 
value to Cnurchmen. Books like these deserve careful study 
from those who are working for the spread of the Kingdom, be- 
cause they serve to assure us that we have no cause to apologize 
for our faith as Churchmen. They tone us up for the work we 
have to do and deepen the conviction that God's truth, not some 
man’s conception of what it may be or should be. will win in 
the end. THE REVIEWER. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of St. ANDREW’s Cross: 

My attention has been called to a review of my lecture before 
the New York Church Club on the Historic Episcopate, in the 
January number of ST. ANDREW'S Cross. 

I do not desire to controvert your reviewer’s judgment as to 
the value of my lecture, but I trust you will not deny me suffi- 
cient space to point out two errors of fact into which he has 
fallen. 

He says: ‘‘It is somewhat unfortunate that this, the crucial 
point of the whole discussion, should be treated in such a way 
as to leave the impression that the subject of this article alone, 
the Historic Episcopate. has no higher sanction than that of 
early and continuous usage.”’ 

If your reviewer will reread the lecture I think he will not 
fail to see that the charge is untrue. In Part I. I devote myself 
to showing that the Historic Episcopate could not reasonably 
or loyally have been insisted upon by our bishops as essential to 
unity upon any lower ground than that of divine requirement. 
Part IL, pages 164-182, is concerned entirely with historical 
proofs, to quote my own words, that our position is ‘‘ historical, 
and consists in the belief that the Historic Episcopate was 
ordained by Christ and His Apostles, and given the exclusive 
jurisdiction and power of self-perpetuation by imposition of 
hands, which is still conceded to it by three-fourths of the 
Christian world.’? I ask the reviewer to notice also Part I., 
pages 172, 173 and pages 177, 185. 

Again your reviewer says: ‘“‘ Mr. Hall has fallen into the 
common error of inserting blank leaves between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. . The threefold ministry was or- 
dained of God in the beginning, approved by Christ, used in fact 
and figure by the Aposties.’’ 

Here again I deny that I have fallen into any such error. 
Not a word or phrase can be found in my lecture to substantiate 
such an assertion. It is true that I did not treat of the particu- 
lar aspect of the question to which he refers. My lecture was 
necessarily limited in its scope and did not pretend to treat of 
every aspect of the question. I said nothing one way or the 
other about the relation existing between the Old and the New 
Testament ministries. But to show that I was fully aware 
of the intimate connection between the two, I need merely to 
refer the reviewer to my recent pamphlet on ‘‘ The Historical 
Position of the Episcopal Church,’’* published before my New 
York lecture was delivered, especially pages 7-30, where I have 
argued for the continuity of the Old and New dispensations in 
general, and of the divinely ordained ministry in particular 
through all dispensations. Francis J. Hau. 

Western Theologic 1l Seminary, Chicago, January 7, 1896. 


To decry dogma in the interest of character is like despisin 
food as if it interfered with health. Food is not health ; but the 
human body is built just so as toturn food into health and 
strength. And truth is not holiness: but the human soul is 
made to turn, by the subtle chemistry of its digestive experi- 
ence, truth into goodness.—Phillips Brooks. 


* Published by the Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 
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Time to Stop 


Rev. WILLIAM BayarD HAL_g, rector of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Middleboro, Mass., who has been giving to the readers 
of the Forum some startling facts concerning the damage wrought 
to the spiritual and political life of the community as a result of 
sectarian competition among different religious bodies, contrib. 
utes to the January number of that magazine a remarkable 
“Stady of Church Entertainments.’ From June 1, 1894 to 
June 1, 1895, Mr. Hale kept a record of the events, arranged by 
religious societies for raising money, which came casually to his 
attention. The record notes over two hundred different occasions. 
These are, of course, but a fraction of those which occurred. 
The area of observation was limited almost exclusively to New 
England. The record obtained there, if it may be regarded as 
fairly typica] of what is going on throughout the country, and 
there seems no reason to doubt it, makes one shudder. Mr. 
Hale made no attempt to gather merely sensational items, but 
of the occurrences which came to his attention more than half 
had features which made them sensational; some of them must 
be declared indecent. : 

A scrutiny of Mr. Hale’s list gives some noteworthy conclu. 
sions. Among others, that the lottery has almost disappeared 
from church entertainments; that the selling of kisses has grown 
unprofitable; that there has been no Midway Plaisance an- 
nounced; that suppers remain the standard resort of the religious 
societies in the small towns; that on the whole fairs have risen 
in character and have become less frequent; that female minstrel 
shows have been the most popular church entertainments during 
the year; that, sad to say, no real novelties in the entertainment 
line appear to have been originated by churches during the 
year, unless the ‘‘ Menagerie of Living Animals ’’ advertised by 
a Maine parish be one. On the other hand, the conservative 
bazaar has been displaced toa large extent by more exciting 
enterprises. For instance, a Methudist church in a Massachusetts 
town recently rendered, in the church building, the ‘‘ inimitable 
act, ‘ Casey at the Bat.’’’ One of our parishes in the same State 
presented the ‘‘ Mikado,”’ and in the words of a local paper, ‘‘ as 
8 producer of light operatic diversion, crowned itself with glory.’’ 
A Baptist congregation invited its young people to a ‘‘ Poverty 

ial,’ the understanding being that all guests should be dis- 
tinguished by the disreputableness of their dress. The wearing 
of specific articles of costly apparel was punished by fines of 
from two cents to ten dollars. Another congregation of the samo 
denomination delighted the public of its town by a ‘‘living 
picture show,’’ while a Universalist society in a neighboring 
town, not to be outdone, and ‘‘ with an eye single to the glory of 
Gop,” gave a ‘‘ female minstrel show.’’ A Massachusetts Con- 
gregational society devoted the regular hours for divine worship, 
both morning and evening, one Sunday last March to a sale of 
pictures. The communion table was turned into an auctioneer’s 
stand, with the pastor as auctioneer. The goods were paid for 
and delivered on the spot. Mr. Hale severely but justly remarks 
that ‘‘ the offense of the Jews was nothing to this, which not 
only defiled the house of God, but also profaned the Lord’s Day, 
mocked the holy desire of those who wished to worship, and 
insolently violated the statutes of the commonwealth. It may 
be too much to expect religious societies, in their ungodly strife, 
to remember the laws of Him whom they profess to serve; but 
when they thus openly and impudently defy state law and 
common morality, on what ground can decent people be asked 
to support or even to tolerate them ?” 

Mr. Hale suxious ynaulree whether it has ever been recorded 
that ‘‘ the Church at Ephesus or Philippi ever advertised a bazaar, 
a clambake or a strawberry festival.’ He confesses ignorance of 
any custom of St. Paul’s in giving ‘‘ stereopticon lectures with 
Barnabas at the lantern.’’ He holds that it is not clearly estab- 
lished that ‘‘St. Athanasius ever arranged a kirmess, a broom 
drill or a pink tea.’ From these premises he concludes that 
there seems to be no inherent necessity for the Church to under- 
take the amusement of the public. ‘‘ Our Lord knew,”’ he says, 
‘what the nineteenth century would need at the hands of His 
Church, but He left it no direction, explicit or implicit, to open 
eating houses and theaters He seems to have been entirely 
ignorant of any time to come when it would be best for His 
blood- bought Church to transform itself intoa system of concert- 
halls, Kitebens and entertainment bureaus.”’ 

In concluding his article Mr. Hale lays this sweeping indict- 
ment inst the sin of schism: ‘‘ I charge then, that, besides its 
Tondved otier sins, the division of the Church —most absurd and 
inexcusable of economic errors —has desecrated holy places and 
holy days; has assaulted all reverence; has given thousands who 
might have been won to the higher life an utterly ignoble con- 
ception of religion; has reduced Christian congregations to the 
level of fakirs and poor actors; has turned clergy into scrambling 
mountebanks, and has dishonored Christian womanhood. The 
world does not need the Church as a purveyor of vaudeville; the 
Church does not deserve perpetuation even for the glory with 
which it may crown itseif as the producer of light operatic 
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diversion. The world doee need and is piteously crying out 
for the Church to do that for which— divided —it is hopelessly 
inefficient. Let the vision of the Catholic Church take possession * 
of the souls of men, and in place of the pauperized sects which, - 
rivaling each other in vulgarity, contend for the miserable 
dollar of the public, the world will see an institution consecrated 
again to the service of humanity, to the proclamation of the 
Gospel, to the spreading of the story of the tragedy and sacrifice 
of Calvary, generously maintained by a charity eager to witness 
to the constraining power of the love of our Saviour. 


The Brotherhood Boys and Their Work 


178. Christ Church, Nashville, Tenn. 
179. St. Stephen's, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
180. Christ Church, Little Rock, Ark. 
181. St. Anne’s, Calais, Me. 

182, Bishop Capers, Columbia, 8. C. 
183. Zion, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

148. St. Stephen’s, Beverly, N. J. 


‘“‘ THESE boys are a joy and delight. When they give them- 
selves once to the Church they give themselves body, soul and 
spirit and they accomplish so much." So says a Maryland 
clergyman. 

ASCENSION CHAPTER, Washington, D. C., has taken up at its 
meetings the study of the Life of Christ. Some of the boys are 
appointed each week to take to the homes of the Sunday school 
scholars who have been absent on the preceding Sunday the les- 
son leaflets for the next Sunday. Some of the older boys are 
learing to serve as ushers at the Sunday evening service. 

THE boys of St. Peter’s, Charlotte, N. C., regularly attend all 
church services. They distribute prayer books and hymnals 
and envelopes for the systematic contributions. As the men’s 
Chapter desires to keep a record of the attendance at each serv- 
ice, the boys are appointed to count the congregations. Some 
of the members assist in the mission Sunday schools maintained 
by the men. Others are responsible for opening, arranging and 
heating the Brotherhood’s mission chapel for Sunday and week 
day services. The weekly meetings of the Chapter are followed 
by a Bible class. The boys have shown themselves thoroughly 
reliable and ready to do any work assigned them. 


THE boys of Grace Chapter, Honesdale, Pa., have a reading 
and game room open every Thursday evening to all the boys of 
the town, and in charge of one of the Chapter members. Their 
meetings are held weekly. After the transaction of business 
they have a brief Bible study. The individual reports of the 
members are generally good and show that, as the secretary of 
the Chapter says, ‘‘ the boys live up to the rules of the Brother- 
hood very strictly.’’ The attendance of the members at 
church is noticeably good, the Chapter being always represented 
at every service whether on Sunday or during the week. The 
rector ne bo of the Chapter, ‘‘ the boys are doing extremely good 
work and are a great comfort to me.’’ 


THE semi-monthly meetings of the Evangelists’ Chapter, 
Philadelphia, are well attended. After the necessary business 
is transacted, the rest of the time is given either to instruction 
by one of the clergy, or to some form of amusement. All the 
members of the Chapter are communicants and meet once a 
month, in addition to the regular meetings, for a purely devo- 
tional service in preparation for the Holy Communion. Every 
boy in the Chapter made his Communion on Christmas day. 
Their love for the Church and their eagerness to serve her are 
manifested in their willingness to sing in the choir without com- 
pensation, and their readiness to serve in turn at the early-cele. 
brations of the Holy Communion. 

As there are not men enough connected with Christ Church 
parish, Jordan, N. Y., to form a men’s Chapter, the members of 
the boys’ Chapter take up many lines of work which are ordi- 
narily left tothe men. Jordan is a small country town and a 
large proportion of the parishioners live in the surrounding 
country. The Chapter has not, therefore, as many chances of 
doing work as city Chapters have, but what there is to be done 
is well done. In spite of the fact that for some months the parish 
has been without a rector, and that five of the members have re. 
moved from the town during the past year, the Chapter has 
maintained its work regularly and vigorously. Whenever a 
layman or a clergyman can be secured for a service, the boys go 
from house to house telling the people that service will be held 
on the following Sunday. A picture of the church, with the 
hours of service, is hung in the village railroad station. The 
hotel is supplied with a neat box filled with cards of invitation to 
Christ Church. Some of the members serve as ushers in the 
church, others are in the choir, and others in the Sunday school. 
The Chapter meeting are held Sunday afternoons after service, 
The Chapter has never lost a single member through failure to 
do his work, though the removal of so many of the boys hag 
reduced the Chapter more than half in size. 
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St. Andrew’s Cross 


Parables and Miracles of Our Lord 


NOTES FOR BIBLE CLASSES ON TOPICS SET FORTH BY THE JOINT DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 


By ‘'HE REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 


First Sunday in Lent, February 23, 1896. 
“Hearing and Doing” 


St. Matthew 7 : 21-28. Text: I. Cor. 3:11. 


As Brotherhood men we are striving to bring men ‘“ within 
hearing,’’ but we should never think of letting our efforts 
stop there. It is not without meaning that, at our national 
conventions, we discuss such questions as ‘‘How shall the 
Church concern herself with the temporal welfare of the 
people ?”’ and such like. There is as much deceptive ease in the 
tendency on the part of the hearers to rest contented in the 
mere effort of attendance and attention, as there is on the part 
of the clergy in the temptation which suggests placid content- 
ment at having merely preached an earnest sermon 

There is something really startling in the prevalence of this 
apathetic hearing. There are several telling examples in the 
New Testament: Nicodemus (St. John 8: 1-16) hearing the 
‘fundamental Gospel of Regeneration, and yet (St. John 7: 51) 
making only an apparently futile prot among the Pharisees, 
when our Lord was being scornfully criticised, and finally (St. 
John 19: 38, 39), but not until Joseph of Arimathea had led the 
way, approaching the Saviour with anything like a worthy deed 
when “‘ the strife was o’er.’’ There is only a legend of his sub- 
sequent discipleship. Again, the rich young man (St. Matt. 
19: 21, 22) heard a blessed command, but did nothing. Felix 
trembled when he heard (Acts 24: 25, 27), but he eventually left 
St. Paulin prison. Agrippa's ‘‘ almost ’’ (Acts 26: 28) was the 
only effect of the most impassioned preaching from the great 
apostle (Acts 26: 24). Even Nero wanted to execute Felix for 
his atrocious record in Palestine, while Agrippa was the last of 
the Herods. Not very enviable examples to follow. Contrast 
Zaccheus (St. Luke 19: 2-8); see also St. Matt. 4: 20; 9:9; St. 
John 1: 37 and 10: 4, 5. 

V. 21. Lip-service we must have, of the right kind. We must 
say ‘“‘ Lord. Lord” (St. Matt. 12: 34, and St. John 18:13). It is 
a necessary part of our ‘‘ doing,’’ but it is not all. Yet he who 
tries to live up to the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, without 
any life of worship, is trying to draw a sharp line between his 
duty towards Gop (see Catechism) and his duty towards his 
neighbor. He confuses Holiness with Righteousness, a confusion 
which the Prayer Book (‘‘ General Thansgiving,’’ and prayers 
in the “ Visitation of the Sick ’’) is always accurately careful to 
avoid. The two words may overlap, but they suggest a neces- 
sary distinction between what we ought to be, holy in the sight 
_of Gop, and what we ought to do—righteousness, as servants of 
Ctrist among men. Therefore, one of the corollaries from 
to day’s lesson ought to be a deeper sense of the value of.saying 
and meaning ‘‘ Lord, Lord.’’ Notice the claim of Christ to be 
‘“‘Lord.’? This finale to the Sermon on the Mount is one of the 
many strong evidences that our Lorp claimed more than any 
mere man has ever claimed. ‘‘ The will of My Father ”’ is ex 
plained lower down (vv. 24, 25) as being synonymous with 
“‘these sayings of mine” (St. John 4: 34). V. 22. ‘To 
Me in that day.’’ Plainly a superhuman claim, that of be- 
ing the rightful Judge (St. John 5: 26, 27) of mankind. Also 
one of the earliest allusions to ‘‘ that day.’* It would seem 
scripturally an utterly impossible task to try to evaporate 
the literal meaning from the prophecies of the Judgment Day. 
(See St. Matt. 11: 22; 16:27; 24:36: 25: 31-46; St. Luke 17: 30; 
St. Johu 11: 24; Acts 10: 42; 17: 31; Romans 2: 16; I. Cor. 1: 18; 
5:5; L Thess. 5:2, 4: I. St. John 4: 17, for some of the refer- 
ences.) What are the true tests of Christian character, if these 
given in y. 22—prophecy, casting out devils, working wonders or 
miracles—may not suffice? Vv. 23, 24, in answer, point us 
back to the Sermon on the Mount. V. 24. The Rock has been 
interpreted as (a) Christ Himself, or (b) Christ’s sayings. V. 25. 
A caution here. Sometimes we fancy that to bea Christian is 
to have a sure guarantee against the troubles and trials of life. 
Our Lorp, by precept (St. Matt. 5: 10; 10: 16-42; 13:20, 21; St. 
John 15; 18-22) and by His own Example (I. St. Peter 2: 19 25, 
and 8:17, 18), has guarded us from this disastrous mistake. 
Oftentimes the best people have to suffer the most. ‘The expla- 
nation is found in Gal. 6:2. and St. James 1: 1-4 and 5: 10-11. 
See also the long list of glorious promises made ‘* to him that 
overcometh.’’ Revel. 2:7, 11, 17, 26 28, and 3:5, 12, 21. In vv. 
26, 27 the same kinds of troubles are described as befalling 
those who are not Christian. The different sequels (contrast v. 
-25 and v. 27) depend not upon differences of trial from without, 
but upon differences of strength within. 


Second Sunday in Lent, March 1, 1896. 
“Profession and Obedience” 


St. Matthew 21 2 23-82, Text: St. Matthew 7 : 21. 


Last Sunday we saw the difference between hearing and 
doing. today we study the difference between external ‘‘ doing ’’ 
and really Christian activity. The first son represented the 
vicious classes who repented; the second represented the Phari- 
sees, who made great professions, but who were hypocrites at 
heart. See St. Matt 28: 18-30. The Pharisees were great church- 
goers, and were commended for this (St. Matt 23: 2, 3), but 
they were utterly destitute of unselfish philanthropy (St. Matt. 
28: 4) or of true contrition (St. Luke 18: 11, 12). The plain point 
of the parable is that ‘‘ those who at first refuse to obey Gop’s 
call, but afterwards repent, are better than those who profess 
to obey, but never go beyond profession’? (Bishop How). 
Another point may be suggested by its teaching: That he whose 
church-going. even if it include a full ‘ profession,’’ does not 
lead him into some definite work ‘‘in the vineyard ’’ (v. 28) is 
like the second son. It seriously presents the question as to the 
spiritual status of a man who hears the constant call for more 
church workers, and yet never has any closer connection with 
his parish than to pay his pew-rent or subscription and attend 
the services. 

Obedience is the third baptismal vow. Good Lenten discipline 
takes careful account of ‘‘ negligences and ignorances ’’ (Litany) 
and of the things which are “left undone.’’ Note that these 
omissions are mentioned jirst, in the general Confession. 


V. 28. Our Lord had cleansed the Temple, probably on 
Monday in Holy Week, the day before. Consternation was 
aroused among the chief priests and elders. Whence came His 
authority ? Again (v. 23), they found Him teaching in the 
Temple. The only persons allowed to teach in such a manner 
were those duly ordained by the Sanhedrin, probably by imposi- 
tion of hands. Whence came Christ’s authority to teach, as 
well as (v. 28) to do? Note the ‘‘ unparalleled presence of mind "’ 
(Farrar) in our Lorp’s reply (v. 24). He claimed authority 
(verses 24, 27; St. Matt. 28:18; St. John 8: 23; St. John 19: 11.) 
And the Apostles who laid such stress upon authority (Acts 1 ; 
22; Acts 6:6, and 15: 28. 29: I. Tim. 5: 22, and II. Tim. 1: 6) 
must have learned its value from Him (Acts 1:3). See the Or- 
dination Services of Deacons and Priests, ‘‘ Take thcu author- 
ity,’’ and ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost.”’ 

Vv. 24, 25. It was atest question which their artful attack 
deserved. From v. 25 we see that they did not wish to find out 
the truth. They found themselves in the plight that sooner or 
later ruins all who trifle with the truth. ote, in verse 27, the 
hopelessness of all doubt about our Lorp’s truths and claims, 
when once the dou bter is interrogated, ‘‘ We cannot tell.’’ So the 
Agnostic of to-day is found to reply whenever the Christian turns 
upon him with a point blank question about ‘‘the Why, the 
Whence. the Whither.’’ It isneither a brave, nora strong, nor a 
satisfactory answer. Contrast it with the superb sweep of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. Again, note the temp2rof mind 
(v, 25, 26) which finally resulted in their Agnosticism (v. 27). 
These men had had every opportunity to accept Christ. All the 
tremendous eloquence of St. John Baptist had thundered in 
their ears (St. Matt. 3: 7-10), but to no avail (v. 82). ‘By their 
sides had stood the publicans (St. Luke 8: 12, 18) and the harlots 
(v. 32). These had repented, but they had not. Were they 
a fair type of the ‘‘honest doubter’’ of to-day, who does 
not believe in the Christ of Gop, in spite of all the 
contemporary and historical ‘‘ witnesses’ (Heb. 12:1) to the 
power (Acts 1:8; St. John 3:5; St. Matt. 3:11; Acts 19: 1-6) 
of the Regenerated Life: It isa very serious undertaking for 
one to get into the habit of disregarding the force of Christian 
evidences and of persisting in doubts and questionings. Ask- 
ing for more proofs (v. 23, and St. John 10:24) may deserve 
only the withering blight of the Master’s exhausted patience, as 
in St. John 10: 25, 26, and as in to day’s lesson (vv. 24, 27). This 
same truth applies to church work. 

In v. 82 we have what ought. to be. for us, the basis of obe- 
dience: ‘* Ye had sean it.’? On every hand we hear appeals for 
more Brotherhood workers, more missionary spirit of every 
kind. Surely the worth and success of such work has been 
abundantly tested. Why should there be so many ‘‘ second 
sons’ who gracefully profess, *‘I go, sir;’’? but who do not 
obey ¢ See St. Matt. 9: 37, 38. 
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Third Sunday in Lent, March 8, 1896. 
“ Forgiveness” 


St. Matthew 18 : 21-35. Text : St. Matthew 6 : 14, 15. 


THERE is the strongest kind of contrast between Christ’s 
Divine Law of Forgiveness and the motives which rule among 
even the best kinds of non-Christians. Simon Peter (v. 21) rep- 
resented, at that stage in his development, one of the highest 
types of character which the world, apart from Christ, can hope 
to produce. His was a warm-hearted, impulsive temperament. 
He had had all the advantages of Old Testament religion. From 
them he had learned that some offenders should not be forgiven 
tall (compare St. Matt. 5: 48, with Deut. 23: 8, 6); and he had 
also learned from Amos. 1: 8, and 2:6, and from Job 33: 29, 30 
(the marginal reading is ‘‘ twice and thrice ’’ instead of ‘‘ often- 
times ’’) that the utmost limit of forbearance was reached when 
one had extended forgiveness three times. In adding four more 
times (v. 21) he possibly thonght that he was meeting even the 
rigorous requirements of the Sermon on the Mount (St. Matt. 
5: 48, 44). In the context (St. Matt. 18: 1-5) we find one of the 
roots of the unforgiving spirit. The aiecipies had been disputing 
about their personal preferment in the Kingdom. That dispute 
disclosed the spirit of pride and ambition, ‘‘ whose characteristic 
it is, at once to be prone to do wrong, and to be very unforgiving 
towards wrong done by othera."’ Implacability is shown by the 
parable (v. 34, 85) to be a most heinous sin, and implacability is 
also shown to spring from pride and arrogance (v. 28, compared 
with chap. 18: 3, 4), from a failure to wish for Gop's forgiveness 
(what he asked for was patience, v. 26), and from a failure to 
realize what Gop’s forgiveness is (v. 32). 

In v. 22 our Lorp means to say that there is to be no limit 
to our readiness to forgive. His language has been often con- 
trasted with Lamech’s (Gen. 4: 24), where revengeful spirit has 

earned for him the title of the ‘‘ antedeluvian anti-Christ."’ 

In v. 23 we find the first parabolic mention of Gop as King. 
The ‘‘ servants’ are a description of provincial governors or 
satraps, who would easily owe their king large revenues which 
ue must collect. It represents the debt which our imperfect 
and transgressing lives owe to our Gop (Hab. 1: 13; St. Matt. 
5:48; I. Peter 1:15, 16). When one begins to realize this, as 
St. Paul did (Rom. 7: 24, 25 and 8: 1, 2), and to realize, further 
what it means to be baptized for ‘‘the remission of sins ’’ (see 
Nicene Creed and Acts 2: 38), then. and not till then, will he be in 
possession of an all-compelling motive for unstinted forgiveness. 
See St. Luke 7: 41, 42, 47. 

In v. 25 we have a plain statement of ancient legal procedure, 
both Roman and Jewish (Leviticus 25: 39; II Kings 4:1; Neh. 
5:5; Is. 50:1; Jor. 84: 8-11; Amos. 8: 6), in the case of debt. It 
Tepresents the law taking its course. ‘‘ Judgment without 
mercy ’’ (St. James 2: 13). 

V. 26. Note that the servant was more terrified than con- 
trite. Had he been a true penitent he would not even have 
thought of his desperate but self.righteous promise, ‘‘I will pay 
thee all.’’ The element of fear has played an important réle in 
the history of even Christ’s religion. A very good topic for 
Bible class discussion would be the question, ‘‘ How far is it 
right to appeal to fear in trying to arouse contrition ?’’ See I. 
St. John 4:18, 19, and St. John 8: 14, and 12: 32, 33. See, in 
contrast, St. Luke 9: 54, 55, 56. A careful study of those first 
sons in Acts, chapters 2, 3 and %, will furnish many sugges- 

ons. 

V. 27. The ‘‘ compassion ”’ spoken of leads us straight to such 
texts as St. John 8:16; Romans 8:34 39; Titus 8:57; I. St. 
John 3: 1, 4: 8-11, and to many others. And yet even this over- 
flowing compassion did not melt the arrogant pride of this half 
terrified and only half-penitent man. Note the Divine Tender- 
ness Which could forgive, even at such poor, half hearted appeal 
as this. | When he met his debtor (v. 28), whose debt, one 
hundred denarii, was only one.and-one-quarter-millionths of the 
ten thousand talents (v. 24) his brutal action showed that mere 
terror, and not the ‘‘ broken and contrite heart’’ (Ps. 51:7) 
was the deeper basis of his outcry in v. 26. 

In v. 82, the unforgiving spirit is called ‘‘ wicked.” This 
severe word is not found in verses 24, 25. For one who has ‘“‘ob- 
tained mercy "’ (I. St. Peter 2: 10)to refuse forgiveness for every 
offense (v. 35) is a fearful sin (v. 33. 34). It is one of the sins 
which bar one out from the Holy Communion (see the opening 
Rubrics of the Liturgy). This is always true, both when we 
are the original offenders (St. Matt. 5: 23-27) as well as when 
we are sinned against (St. Matt. 15: 15, 16.17). For, after all. 
it is the one who commits the sin who really is in trouble. And 
if our brother is in trouble, our duty is always to help him (St. 
Luke 10: 29-38). In the light of all these texts, how plain it is 
that sensitiveness and ‘‘ hurt feelings ’' area dangerous offspring 
of impenitence and pride (Ephes. 4: 32). 
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Fourth Sunday in Lent, March 15, 1896 


“ Refreshment ” 
St. Matthew 14: 18-23, Text: St. John 6: 35 


‘‘ REFRESHMENT Sunday ”’ is a timely feast. If we have been 
even half in earnest in our Lenten self-discipline, we have 
already found out that ‘‘ we have no  ibigen of ourselves to help 
ourselves ’’ (Collect for second Sunday in Lent; Hos. 18:9; 
II. Cor. 3:5; 12:9). We have repented and resolved, but we 
need Divine Food (St. John 6: 58) if we would ‘‘ work the works 
of Gop ”’ (St. John 6: 27, 28). 

A complete analysis and explanation of this miracle is as far 
beyond our mental powers as is a complete analysis and expla- 
nation of the Holy Communion, with which ‘‘ Holy Mystery ”’ 
(see Post-communion Thanksgiving), the historic interpretation 
of the Bible and St, James’s, St. Mark’s and the Clementine litur- 

ies of the early Church invariably associate it. It is 

uttressed by more evidence than any other of our Lorp’s 
miracles, for it alone is mentioned by all four of the Evan- 
gelists, though the witness of any one of them is sufficient 
(see St. Mark 6: 81-45; St. Luke 9: 12-18; St. John 6: 
5-15). The truth which it teaches must be of the highest — 
importance. It need not baffle us to have to accept it as a pro- 
found) mystery, for all natural creation and nourishment are 
mysterious (see the Catechism, ‘‘ The strengthening,’’ &c., com- 
paring the inexplicability, but also the indisputability of spiritual 
and physical ‘‘ refreshment.’’) The first mention of food in Holy 
Writ has a mystical teaching (Gen. 2: 16, 17) filled with hints 
about life and sin and death. Bread is first mentioned in con- 
nection with our sins (Gen. 8:19). It is next mentioned (Gen. 
14: 18, 19) in connection with an event which is universally held 
to be prophetical and typical of the Holy Communion, viz.: Mel- 
chizedek’s blessing. The Passover Feast (Ex. 12) was typical of 
our redemption, and foreshadowed ‘‘ Christ, our Passover’ (I. 
Cor. 5: 7), and is also fundamentally connected with the institu- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist (St. Matt. 26: 26-30; St. Mark 
14; 22-26; St. Luke 22: 14-20; I. Cor. 11: 23-81; 10:16). The 
Manna in the wilderness (Ex. 16: 3-5; 14, 15) is the type of our 
Lorp’s Imparted Strength (see all of St. John’s sixth chapter, 
especially verses 26, 31-33, 41, 48-52, 53-59) which is freely given 
to all who ‘‘ taste and see ’’’ (Ps. 34: 8). 

The Psalms are filled with allusions to this Spiritual Feeding 
(Ps. 22: 26, 29; 23:5; 72:16; 78:19, 20; 104: 15, 145: 15, 16). 
And the Church, in placing this miracle as the Gospel for this 
mid-Lent Sunday, would point us onward toward Easter, and 
thus have us associate the nourishment of our Lorp’s Body and 
Blood with the Resurrection body (see again St. John 6: 39, 44, 
54, 58). That is, every Holy Communion is one more prepara- 
tion for ‘‘ and pledge of our Resurrection, as every ’’ Refreshment 
Sunday is a part of the preparation for Easter-tide. Note that 
this lesson on Refreshment does not exhaust the full meaning of 
the Holy Eucharist, which is a sacrificial and redemptive (I. 
Cor. 11:26; Romans 8:34; Heb. 7: 25) as well as a nutritive 
(St. John 6:57) mystery (I. Cor. 4:1). Our theme to day is 
Refreshment, not Sacrifice. 

Taking up the verses in order, we note that, first, it is well 
to read the four parallel accounts (see above for references). They 
give us six ‘‘ Words”’ from Christ. They are, in order, (a) St. 
John 6:5—“ this question asked early in the afternoon ”’ (Trench) ; 
(b) St. Matt. 14:16; St. Mark 6: 37, and St. Luke 9: 13; (c) St. 
Mark 6: 88; (d) St. Matt. 14:18; (e) St. John 6: 10; St. Luke 
9:14; St. Mark 6: 39, 40; St. Matt. 14:19; (f) St. John 6: 12. 
It is very instructive to trace the framework of the Holy Com. 
munion service through this miracle, and its companion in 
St. Matt. 15: 32, 39. The multitude who, to be blessed, should 
“hunger and thirst’ (St. Matt. 5:6, and St Luke 1: 53), and 
who, of themselves, ‘‘ have nothing to eat’ (St. Matt. 15: 32). 
The ‘‘ Bread of the World ” (St. John 6: 51) feeding them. not 
in the midst of disorder and excitement (I. Cor. 14: 33, 40, and 
St. John 6:10), but in the dignity and beauty of the Church’s 
stately services. Compare the worship described in the Apoca- 
lypse, Rev. 5: 6-14. See how Christ feeds the multitude ina 
manner which we are not to insist upon explaining (note, in v. 
19, and parallels, that it is impossible to decide just when the 
miracle took place, whetherin the hands of the disciples as they 
distributed, or, in the Hands of the Master, Who gave thanks, 
blessed and broke; for St. Mark 6: 41, which speaksof His ‘* divid- 
ing the two fishes,’ must be understood by St. John’s ‘‘ likewise,’ 
in St. John 6: 11). See how the Divine Word gives Life (St. John 
1:3, 4) to the multitude, not directly, but through the instru 
mentality of the disciples whom He sends (St. John 20:21). And 
lastly, note the ‘‘ gathering up of the fragments °’ (see the second 
rubric after the collects which follow the Benediction). 

Our patron saint found the little boy who had the loaves and 
fishes (St. John 6: 8, 9). Is it not an incentive to even the small. 
est piece of Brotherhood work ? 


Etiquette in Letters 
BY THE BISHOP OF GEORGIA 


It is not often we set ourselves up as autocrats in secular 
concerns or assume to be a censor morum, but there is one mat- 
ter in which we are forced to that position by circumstances at- 
tending the proper and necessary duties of the episcopal office. 
To acquire information essential to the successful prosecution of 
our lawful work, to advise with men of all ranks and stations, 
to set the interests of the Church in this diocese plainly before 
Churchmen, and to enlist their co operation involves corre- 
spondence of from 2,500 to 3,000 letters per annum from the 
Bishop’s desk. It is surprising to know how few of his letters 
receive a prompt, a direct or any sort of an answer at all. 

Now anship and letter-writing are not our “fad”; we 
would gladly dispense with all but one or two hundred letters 
a year. No letter goes from the bishop’s house without a pur- 
pose, which cannot be fulfilled without a reply. In this connec- 
tion we desire to lay down a few comprehensive canons which 
the civilized world has accepted and approved. ; 

1. Printed circulars without writer's signature may be either 
answered, read, or thrown in the waste basket. 

2, Anonymous letters go into the fire without perusal. 

3. Letters to which are attached the signature of a writer 
whom we know personally or officially demand _80 answer, 
whether printed, hectographed, manifolded, typewritten or pen- 
written by the sender, unless such letters are insulting, indecent 
or profane. : ; : 

4. A writer in good standing in any commuuity has a right 
to expect an answer to his letters, if it be nothing more than a 
bare acknowledgement. Insulting, impertinent or other im- 
proper letters should be returned to the sender. 

We should not express ourselves in this matter had not ex- 
perience taught us that this education has to be supplied. We 
can cite instance after instance in which we have written and 
had no answer, and not a few cases in which we have written at 
least three times, with every probability that the letters were 
received, and no answer. We hold ourselves subject to the 
canons given above, and we hold likewise our correspondents 
responsible for a civil letter. We have made the mistake of 
writing to some people who, we judged, were acquainted with 
the rules given. We shall certainly not write to them again on 

any subject whatsoever, having placed their names on the Index 
Expurgatorium. 

ut to return, one of the most blessed encouragements we 
have are occasional short letters with a few kind words. These 
thrill us with warmth and new life. We bless these people and 
pray for them. For the rest of our correspondents, let us sug- 
gest that if they have anything to say in writing to say it, and 
not write about it. Inthe next place, to write so that we can 
read it without a microscope. Again, not to imagine that the 
writer is the only solitary correspondent with the bishop. And 
lastly, sometimes to append this phrase: “ Do not trouble to 
reply.’’ There are a few people whom we positively revere, be- 
cause in their letters they always act out these suggestions. 
Bless their dear hearts, they are jewels. Some of the sweetest 
letters we get are from children, ending: ‘‘ God bless our dear 
Bishop.’’ We have all these various kinds on our desk, some 
with a sting in the tail, but many more bidding us “ Godspeed,’’ 
“I wish I could do more,”’ “ Go on in your noble work,” “I do 
this with delight;’’ and some from the most active and hard 
pressed business men. whose closing sentence is like the breath 
of a violet. A fine art is this letter writing, and nothing, sea 
intimate knowledge of his everyday life, so perfectly discloses the 
gentleman and the Christian. or its opposite. Take care how 
you write.—From The Church in Georgia, 


Magazine Articles Worth Reading 


One of Hawthorne’s Unprinted Note Books, The Atlantic, January. 

Children of the Rod, by Josiah Flynt, The Atlantic, January. 

The Christian Social Movement of the Middle Century, J. M. Lud- 
low, The Atlantic, January. 

The New Building of the Boston Public Library, T. R. Sullivan, 
Seribner’s, January. 

Abdul Hamid: a Character Sketch of the Sultan, W. T. Stead, Review 
of Reviews, January. : 

A Study of the Church Entertainments, Rev. W. B. Hale, Forum, 
January. 

The Higher Life of New York City, by Albert Shaw, Outlook, 
January. 

The Future Life, by William E. Gladstone, North American Re- 
view, January. 

Business Men and Social Theorists, by Charles R. Henderson, 
tcan Journal of Sociology, January. 
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St. Andrew’s Cross 


Brotherhood Headquarters 
HE office of the Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 


United States of America is at the Church Missions Hi 381 
Fourth Avenue (corner ef Twenty-second Street), New York Oity. 
Address John W. Wood, General 


The office of the Canadian Brotherhood is at 40 Toronto Street, 
Toronto. Address Spenser Waugh, General B 

The office of the Scotch Brotherhood is at 107 Princes Street, Edin- 
bargh. Addrees Arthur Giles, . 

e Secre of the Council of the Australian Brotherhood is KE. 

Barnett, 149 For! Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, N. 8. W. 

The Secretary of the Brotherhood movement in England is William 
Coe, 51 Gough St , Poplar, London, England. 


Brotherhood Publications 


HE Hand-book of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Price 10 cents 
each or 50 cents per dozen. 


Report of the Council for 1895. Price 5 cents each, or 50 cente 


dozen. 
Points on Brotherhood Work. Price 2 cents ; dozen, 20 centa. 
Why You Should Go to Church. By Rev. W. 8. Rainsford, D.D. 
for missio: distribution. 100 copies for 50 cents 
a A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per 
lozen. 
A form of Dyers for Chapter use. 10 cents per dozen. 


Sacrifice and Consecration. A talk to young men. By W. C. Sturgis. 
10 cents per dozen. 

Qualifications for Membership. Hints for the selection of new mem- 
bers. 10 cents per dozen. 

Introduction cards for the use of members away from home. 5 
cents per dozen. 


er cards for the transfer of members from one Chapter to an- 


other. 5 cents per dozen. 

The Brotherhood Hymn, “Jesus calls us o'er the tumult,” words 
and music. 100 Sue to any address for 50 cents, 

A Brotherhood Folder, with rules, recommendations, prayers and cer- 
tificate of mem ip. lcenteach. Name of Chapters inserted for 50 
cents additional on each order. 


Badges 

JHE: Brotherhood has adopted two badges to be worn by members 
in token of their membership and o| ligations, and as means of 
fraternal recognition. One is a St. Andrew’s cross of gold and 
red enamel, the other a black silk button, with a red St. Andrew’s croas 
woven on its face. These are only by the Council and only 
through the officers of Chapters at $1 each for the gold pins and 10 cents 

each for the buttons. Kadreas John W. Wood, Church Missi 


lions House,. 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. Orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance. 


Rule of Prayer is to Piet daily for the spread of Christ's Kingdom among. 
eas men and for 

The ule of Service is 

least one young man within hearing of the 

forth in the 


hurch, 
effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis- 


, and whose members so Pledge themselves, 
is entitled to become a beet ase of the Brotherhood, as such, to. 
representation in its Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn. 
shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 
and no member shall be elected presiding officer or delegate to the Con- 
vention who js not also a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Boys’ Department 
HE Boys’ Department of the of 8t. Andrew is under 


St. Peter's, H. H. Pike, St. 3s, New 

York; W. _E. Manning, St. John’s, Youn wn, Ohio ; R, 

Robinson, Jr., Christ baled 2 Louis i € H. egy bal 

sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New ork. wen re 
epartment, con ‘orma: 

stpections tor the work. 2 cents - 


The badge of the Boys’ ment is a silk button with a blue 8t. 
2 ln ie 10 cents each. 
A form of service for the ion of new members. 10 cents per dozen. 
A form of service for use in Chapter meetings. 10 cents per dozen. 
A membership card with prayers and rules. 1 cent each, Name and 
number of Chapters inserted for 50 cente additional on each order. 


Remittances must accompany all orders. Address the secretary of 
the committee, 


OnE of the most striking features in the literary histor 
the United States has been 


of 
the phenomenal sale of one mil ion 


copies in less than a year of Miss Kingsley’s “ Titus; a Comrade 
of the Cross." Henry Altemus of Philadelphia announces 
the publication in the near future of Miss Kingsley’s second. 
story. It will be called ‘‘ Stephen: a Soldier Ofithe Cross. °’ 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Ricut Rev. Dr. SmitH, the primate 
of Australia, has the reputation of being a 
first-rate cricketer. 


Two young women, New York art stu- 
dents, have devised a model tenement 
which, it is er ge will go a long way to- 
ward solving the problem of tenement 
house constriction, 

It is estimated that, exclusive of Sun- 
day school sessions, there are held every 
year in the United States twenty million 
religious services with ten million sermons 
preached in 165,000 places of worship. 


A ‘‘SISTERHOOD of Personal Service” 
has been formed among the Hebrew women 
of St. Louis. It is designed to be a chari- 
table organizatian which will care for the 
poor of the Hebrew faith and educate their 
children. 

THE Conqueror, the monthly organ of 
the Salvation Army in the United States, 
says: ‘‘ A certain responsible officer receiv- 
ing less than $500 a year from the Salvation 
Army, recently declined a situation with a 
$10,000 salary attachment to it.” 


“‘ Hana-THEOLOGY ” RoG_Ers is the nick- 
name gained by an English clergyman 
some time ago who gave forcible expres- 
sion to what in his opinion was the rela- 
tive importance of correct theological 
teaching and active Christian effort. 


AT a recent meeting of the New York 
Social Reform Club the subject of ‘* Im- 
migration ’’ was discussed. Dr. Senner, : 
the United States Commissioner of Immi | 
gration at the port of New York, stated 
that the figures given for the number of im- 
migrants entering this country each year 
did not give a fair idea of the actual num- 
ber of real immigrants. An average of 
nearly 25 per cent. of those who were 
entered as immigrants had been in 
the country before and were returning 
from visits to friends at home. 
25 per cent., approximately, came to this 
country to join members of their own im- 
mediate families, who were already here.. 
The actnal immigration, therefore, was 
rather less than 50 per cent. of the reported 
totals. The poverty of most of the immi 
grants is exaggerated. The law requires 
that if any immigrant has less than $30 
in his possession he shall be obliged to 
make a declaration of the amount. Many 
who come, therefore, with comfortably 
filled pocket books, declare that they have 
$30, and thereby escape the necessity of 
stating the exact amount. The readiness 
of those who come with considerable sums 
of money to assume comparative poverty in 
undergoing inspection at the immigrant 
station is due to the fact that they have 
been so warned against American sharpers 
and thieves that they fear to acknowledge, 
even to the Government officials, what 
their actual wealth is. Another speaker, 
in referring to the common opinion that 
Hebrews formed a very undesirable class 
of immigrants, reminded his hearers that 


New York City alone contained over 300,-. 


000 Hebrews. ‘Jerusalem was nothing 
to it,’’ he said. Investigation at Blackwell’s 
Island shows that of the more than 1,100 
prisoners at the penitentiary but 55 are 
Hebrews. In proportion to their popula- 


tion in the city, the Hebrews would be 
entitled to 200 representatives in the peni- 
Of the 1.400 inmates at the alms- 
houses on the Island, not more than five are 


tentiary- 


Jews. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GRO AGH BELT. CHIMESand 


and Tin.) 


In The Sia. 
( opper 
an ‘ata ee 
DRY, BALTIMORE ae: 


Another adj 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


EMBROIDERY SILK 
HALF PRICE 


Factory ends or waste embroidery silk at 
half price. Ounce package (assorted colors) 


Ready Feb 1st. 
CHURCH BELLS. 
Special Lenten Issue, A. D., 1896. 


Illustrated with Devotional Engravings. Nothing better 
in a parish to secure a" well-kept Lent.’ 
PRICES FOR PARISH USE: 

General Issue: $2.00 per hundred, tage pre- 
paid, 25 cts. extra for mailing to individuals. P 


Parish Supplement : Consisting of the 8 inside 
es at $1.50 per hundred, including postage It is 
ued in two forms: (a) with small head for inserting 


The head is cut off in trimming. 


in local parish Tr. 
Be (b) with large head to cir- 


a 
Size of paper is 5 x1! 
culate in pews as a trac 
Blanks : Consisting of four 
pares blank for local printing. 
‘Parish Supplement,” mak ng. a 
They are sent by express, prepaid, a 
Local Pages: Will be printed by us for 
acent to New York (others if ample time 


age. A twelve-page r, with or 
without covers, with one page local, including mailing 
to individuals, costs $5.00. 

Check or money order must be sent with order. Ad- 
vance Issue will sent to all the clergy. Others may 
have them on application to 

JAS. POTT & CO, Publishers, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ese fo around the 
twelve-page paper. 
t 75 cts. perhundred: 
perience 


for $2.50 per local 
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3 CENTERPIECE 
~23 BoOoK 
The 
Most 


> s gy 

“up to date” book on the subject. 
~ Chapters on Embroidery Stitches, 
Centerpieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Lun- 
cheon and Tea Cloths, Cut Work and Table 
Spreads in Denim. Over 70 Engraved 
Illustrations. Instructions for working 
each pattern are so plain that the beginner 
need not hesitate to undertake them. In- 
valuable to every lady who embroiders. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 10c. or 
the names of five ladies interested in 

embroidery and 4c, to cover postage. 
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2 Union St., New London, Conn. 


THE ANCHOR ELECTRIC BELT. 


Wh, 


H. Palmer, Glasgo, 


20 in one day. 
from the batteries will turn 
hand. No one 


— Liver and Kidney 
Weak and Lame back and other disease: 


Address, E. J. 


| 
pages, with one or two 


Agents wanted, bothsex. Puddefoot. 


Goods sent to reliable persons 
to be paid for after selling. W. 
Conn., has 
sold 1,000 belts, and as high as 
The electricity 


needle through your table or 
ut what can 
wear them. Cures Rheumatism 
Disease. 
8. Prevents cold 


SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass,USA. 


Books Received 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Sermons for the Principal Festivals and Fasts 
of the Christian Year. By Right Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. $1.75. 
Bible Study Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Life of the Lord Jesus. By Mrs. L. 8S. 
Houghton. 75 cents. 
The Life of Christ. By Lyman Abbott. 75 
cents. 
F. H. Revell & Co., New York & Chicago. 
Last Words for My Young Hearers and Read- 
ers. By B. B. Comegys, LL.D. $1.00. 
| Questions of Modern Inquiry. By H. A. Stim- 
son, D.D. $1.25. 
David. By F. B. Meyer. $1.00. 
The Christian Endeavor Hour. By T. G. F. 
& G.L. Hill. 15 cents. 
When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door. 
Wells. 60 cents. 
The Peterboro Printing & Publishing Co., 
Peterboro, Canada. 
The Porch of the Temple. By Rev. J. C. 
Davidson. 5 cents. 
Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Great Meaning of Metanoia. By Tread- 
well Walden. $1.00. 
The Church for Americans. By Rev. William 
M. Brown. $1.50. 
F. F. Hansel & Bro., New Orleans, La. 
Pictures of the Patriarchs, and Other Poems. 
By William Preston Johnston. $1.00. 
The World, New York. 
The World Almanac. 25 cents. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York & Boston. 
Turning Points in Successful Careers. By W. 


By A. R. 


M. Thayer. $1.50. 

First Things First. By Rev. George Jackson. 
$1.00. 

Sunshine for Shut-Ins. 75 cents. 

The Hidden Life. By J. R. Miller. 75 cents. 


London Idylls. By W. J. Dawson. $1.25. 
The Making of Manhood. By W. J. Dawson. 


$1.50. 
Chilhowee Boys in War Time. By S. E. Mor- 
rison. $1.50. 


The Faience Violin. By Champfleury. $1.00. 
The Minute Man on the Frontier. By W. G. 
$1.25. 
Half a Dozen Boys. By A.C. Ray. $1.50. 
; An Italian School Boy’s Journal. By Ed- 
mondo De Amicis. $1.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

In the Household of Faith. By Rev. C. E. 

Smith. $1.25. 
E. A. Gernant, Ridley Park, Pa. 
Thy Kingdom Comeand Other Sermons. By 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. wwe 


=< Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 
Breakfast Cocoa; 
es) § It bears their 
COs. ae) Trade Mark 
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| Chocolatiere” 
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} Absolutely 
Pure. Ke 
| No Chemicals. 
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| BEWARE OF 


Ea TEN Bina PRS 
Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa, 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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An Odorless Refrigerator! 


One of the greatest factors in producing 
a clear, clean skin, and therefore a perfect 
complexion, is the use of 
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WAR AES view showing the 
7 a mode of operation of 


READ’S ‘ODORLESS ”” 
(Trade-Mark.) 


REFRIGERATORS, 
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that has an odor, to- 
gether with milk and 
butter, leaving the two 
latter in open vessels, 
a without contamination. 
~ It consumes less ice 
than other refrigera- 
tors, and it needs no 
washing out. You as- 
sume no risk as your 
money is refunded if it will not do all that we claim. 
Send for catalogue and testimonials. 


AGREEABLE preventives taken in season are much 
surer than belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, 
Liver and Kowels Is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Racking Colds. or Fevers. | Syrup of Figs is 

MILD AND SURE, pleasant to the taste, and free from 
objectionable substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, its 
effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Patented in the U. 8. and Canada. 
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The New 
Smith Premier 
Typewriters 


Nos, 


Are revelations of the possibilities of typewriter mechanism. 
All known defects in writing machines have been overcome. 


5 years versus 2! years. 


We have been on the market 5 years. 

Our oldest competitor 21 years. 

During those five years we have sold in the United States and 
have in use to-day nearly ONE-HALF as many typewriters as 
our oldest competitor has in use throughout the entire world. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


Nos. 293-295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N, Y, 


1896. 
FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phoenix Jlutuat Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY 1,1896C. 
ASSETS: 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate, - 


1851. 


$5,978,010.92 


Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force, = ° 706,192.09 
Loans on Collateral, = - - - - - g.Soeso 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the Com an - 85 1950.29 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds and Stocks, - 2,185,435-63 
Bank Stocks, - - - - - - - 178,981.00 
Cash in Office, - - - - - - - 269,58 
Cash Deposited in Banks, - - - - . 202,997.30 
ADD: $10,116,436.81 

Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over cost, $ 41,205.31 

Interest accrued and due, - - - 146,502.32 
Net Deferred and Outstanding Premiums, 151,393.08 $339,101.31 
GROSS ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1896, - - $10,455,538.12 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force at 4 per cent. 


interest (Conn. and N. Y. standard), = $9,487,291.00 

Claims by death outstanding, - - 54,430.00 

Premiums Paid in Advance, - - 7:710.00 
Special Policy and Investment Reserves, =< 327,550.00 $9,876,981.00 
SURPLUS AT 4 PER CENT., - - - od $578,557.12 

1893. 1894. 1895. 

Policies issued, - - 4,769 5,428 6,203 
Insurance written, - - $3,835,062 $9,960,858 $11,237,658 
New Premiums received, - 225,960 290,93 397,719 
Total Premiums received, - 1,027,092 1,198,561 1,330,804 
Policies in force, - - 21,420 22,797 24,999 
Insurance in force, = - 33,681,523 36,381,049 40,460,331 


This Company has paid since organization for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED 
ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLICIES, 
more than $35,000,000.00. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President, 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President, 
CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WM. D. MORGAN, M D.,Medical Director. 
| GEORGE 8S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


St. Andrew's Cross 


ST. ANDREW'S CROSS 


Published [Monthly by THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


MARCH, 1896 
Page. 
Editorial,....... sees cecececcccccsceccececeKS¥, 153 A Study of Chapter No. 62................ 
Summary.............cccceeeees icleaiesisiets iealeists 153 Workin China, By W.L. Ludlow 
Nvtes of the Month...............ceseeee 153, 154 The Brotherhood in Canada........... 


George John Romanes. By Mrs. Romanes. 155 
The Victory of Faith, By W.C. Sturgis.. 157 
The Brotherhood in the United States..159, 160 
16% 


Midwinter Conferences............. esteeriee 


The Secretary's Desk. By John W. Wood, 
161, 162 


Book ReviewS........... cccecesccccceeceseses 


The Brotherhood Boys............ Peden Meee RS 167 
Notes for Bible Study. By Rev. John 
H. Hopkins, .......... ccc ceeeseeee oo2--268, 169 


Official Information... ............ cece cee as 


The subscription price is fifty cents a year, in advance. Single copies, 10 cents, 
Remittances may be made by Postal Note, Money Order, Stamps or Check, payable to order 
of ST. ANDREW'S CROSS. Receipts are not sent except when the request is accompanied with 


stamp. 


The change of date on your label will indicate that the remittance was received, 


Letters should be addressed to ST. ANDREW'S CROSS, Church Missions House, 38: Fourth 
Avenue (Corner Twenty-second Street), New York, 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, in New York, N.Y. 


SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOOL, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Beautifully located in a tonic climate. Stone buildings, steam heated. A strong resident Fac- 
ulty under the presidency of Bishop Whipple. Tuition and rooms free. Board, ete., $200. Seabury 
provided the Brotherhood Missionary for Japan, and always has room for manly and consecrated men. 


Scholarships for those worthy of them. For particulars address 


REV. ALFORD A. BUTLER, Warden. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STRIVING FOR THE MAS- 
TERY. A Day Book for Lent. 
By the Rev. Wytiys ReprE, D.D. Crown 


8vo, $1.00. 


This book claims the attention of all those, both 
clergy and laity, who are forming their plans for 
Lent. It consists of aserics of forty ten-minute 


addresses or readings. following a systematic linc | 


of thought throughout the holy season. 

The clergy will find these addresses well suited 
for reading at the daily services in church, and 
people who cannot attend such services will find 
them equally adapted for morning or evening read- 
ing and meditation at home. 


THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 
OF OUR MOST HOLY RE- 
DEEMER. With Meditations 
on Some Scenes in His Passion. 


By the Rev. ALFRED G. Mortimer, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 
Crown, 8vo, $1.00. 

The Meditations in this volume were given last 
Lent in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, and the Addresses 
on the Seven Last Words were given in the sume 
church on Good Friday, 1895. Together they form 
a consecutive series of Meditations for Holy Week 
or for the Fridays in Lent. 


SILENCE. With Other Sermons. 


By the Rev. EpwarD CLARENCE PaGET, 
M.A., Oxon., Rector of Trinity Church, 
Muscatine, and Dean of Sonthern Iowa. 
Crown 6vo, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Sent on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The General Theological Seminary, 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
The] Academical Year begins on Wednesday 


at 9 aw. 
nished room, with board, . 
$225 per annum, payable remi-annually in advance. 


SprctaL STUDENTS admitted. and a Post-GRADUATE 
jes 


course for 


LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS. 
Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.. 


of London, call attention to one of thelr most charm- 
ing novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them. for several 
years In England, but now for 
the first thne introduced into 
this Country, made In the fol- 
lowing odors : 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossom 
White Liiac 
Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 
and all other odors. 
Sold as shown or 
encased In kid purses 


and can be carried in 
the pocket witb per- 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS, 
Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 
identical in quality with the world renowned Crown 
Lavender Salts and various Perfumed Salts, the 
creation of the Crown Perfamery Company 
so long and tavorably known to thelr London an 
Paris cHentele. 

PRICES: Standard Size 50c. 

In Kid Purses 75&c. 
Ask your druggist for them, or by sendt 
the above amounts to Caswell & Mace 
Melvin & Badger, 
B. Evans, Phila. 
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Smaller Size, 40c. 
s **" 60c. 
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to any address. 
Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


J. D. Fowler, 


Successor to FOWLER & CROMBY 


CARPENTER_* 


«_and BUILDER, 


1183 and 185 Prince St., New York. 


| Interiors 


Senior Series. 


Junior Series. 


FRANCIS B. PEABODY. 


Remodeled, Parquet and Inlaid 
Floors, Offices, &c., &c. 


The Sunday Lesson Leaflet 


ON THE 


Joint Diocesan Series of Church 


Sunday School Lessons. 
Edited by the Rev. Thomas Spencer. 


or assorted : 


Over 5 copies 12 cents. Over 


| Prices per year, either Series 
100 copies 10 cents. Single copies 


' Primary Series. | 20 cents. In advance. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS, 


Price 25 cents a year. 


_Sermonettes, 


$3.50 per year. $1.00 per doz., 


10 cents for specimen. 


Rectors’ Record, now ready, 


50, 60 and 75 cents. 


The Franklin Press Company, 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


JameEs L. HOUGHTELING. 


‘PEABODY, HOUGHTELING & (C0, 


BANKERS. 
INVESTIIENTS: 


CHICAGO CITY MORTGAGES FOR 


SALE-For the convenience of investors we 
carry from $200,(0) to $500,000 of choice mort 
gages atall times. These loans are made by us 
after careful investigation of the titles, the 
value of the securities offered and responsi- 
bility of borrowers _ In transacting a business 
of nearly $100,000,000 no title approved by us 
has ever been successfully attacked. 


‘IN _ ANY AMOUNT-These loans vary in 


amount from $500 to $50,000, and bear from 6 
per cent. to 6 per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at our office, or at such place as in- 
vestor may elect. The standard rate on ordi- 
nary amounts, suy $3,000 to $10,000, being 6 per 
cent.; large loans, on exceptionally stron, 
security, 5 per cent. and 54% per cent. re 
usually have a few small mortgages drawing 7 
per cent. 


AT_PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST— 


These securities are ready for delivery, and 
are on sale at par and accrued interest, net. 


INVESTORS’ INTERESTS CARED FOR 


WITHOUT _CHARGE-—Our services are 
always at the command of investors, without 
charge, in caring for their mortgage invest- 
ments, including collection of interest, re- 
newal of insurance policies and protection 
from tax liens. Parties buying mortgages 
securinz building loans, where the buildings 
are not fully completed, are guaranteed com- 
pletion free of mechanics’ liens. 


ADDRESS 


1164 Dearborn-Street, Chicago. III. 
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A Hint to Some Chapters 


Tue other day a Chapter secretary whose Chapter 
had not reported its officers for the current year, which 
had not paid its quota, due January 1, which had made 
no contribution to the Self-Denial Fund, and which was 
in arrears for the subscriptions of its members to Sr. 
ANDREw’s Cross, received a gentle reminder from head- 
quarters. In his reply—a prompt one, to his credit be 
it said—this secretary was profuse in apologies and 
assurances that the various matters would have atten- 
tion. He asked pardon for his negligence on the ground 
that he attended another church as its organist and 
consequently saw very little of the members of the 
Chapter. This is a case where the Chapter, not the 
secretary, is open to criticism. Evidently he is doing 
his best under the circumstances. One wonders why 
in the world a Chapter of the Brotherhood, presumably 
composed of men of some common sense, should ap- 
point as secretary a man whose duties take him from 
his parish church on Sunday and prevent his more 
than occasional contact with the members. Of all men 
the Chapter secretary ought to be a man who stays 
right at the center, who can and will meet the men 
regularly and frequently and who will keep them posted 
as individuals as well as a Chapter upon matters of 
interest or obligation. The secretary should be a con- 
necting link between the members, keeping them in 
touch with one another, drawing out expressions of 
opinion about the Chapter’s work, or experiences in their 
personal work, and judiciously retailing the information 
as he meets other Chapter men. To appoint a man 
who cannot do this, however much he may desire to do 
it, is to effectually clog the wheels of the Chapter’s 
progress. Do, do, therefore, use a little business sagac- 
ity in the appointment of your secretary. 


A Question 


Is this quite fair? A Chapter whose members can 
keep the Self-Denial Week makes no contribution. A 
letter of inquiry goestothedirector. He replies: “Our 
Chapter, in conjunction with two others, has undertaken 
the support of a mission in the west end of the city. At 
the end of the year we found ourselves in debt. We 
therefore concluded to observe Self-Denial Week and 
devote the proceeds to liquidating the debt.” It is a 
pleasure to know that these Chapters are doing faithful 
and important mission work at home. But we cannot 
see how even the urgent needs of that work can justify 
the action which this correspondent describes. The 
Self-Denial Week was appointed by the Louisville Con- 
vention for a specific purpose. The plan of such a week 
in the Brotherhood was originated by a convention. It 
seems hardly fair, therefore, for any Chapter to take the 
plan which the Brotherhood has put forth for a definite 
object and to turn it to account for another equally 
worthy object. If the local work needs money, clearly 
the best way to do is to join the Brotherhood in the ap- 
pointed week for the appointed purpose, and then keep 
another week for the special home object. If but one 
such instance had come to our attention we should not 
have thought it sufficiently serious to mention. This is 
one of several occurring this year. It is a typical case, 
and we would like an answer from the Brotherhood to 
the question which begins this paragraph. 

To turn to a more pleasant side of the Self-Denial 
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Week subject. The Fund is growing steadily. To be 
sure, it is a long way from the $11,000 mark which Mr. 
Haines showed at Louisville could easily be reached. 
However, the $2,600 now in hand show an advance of 
$700 over last year’s Fund. Gratifying as the increase 
is, it is evident that the 12,000 men of the Brotherhood, 
having denied themselves in seven days $2,600, an aver- 
age of three cents a day, have still somewhat to learn in 
the art of self-denial. Oliver Wendell Holmes once de- 
scribed it as ‘“ something good men talk about and good 
women practice.” We fear he was about right. 


The Brotherhood and Missions 


WE have at hand a rather lengthy letter taking Sr. 
ANDREW’s Cross to task for repeatedly urging the claims 
of missions upon Brotherhood men. The immediate 
occasion of this rebuke was our editorial of last month 
calling attention to the needs of the Nara, Japan, School 
and suggesting that our readers might wisely give to 
relieve its necessities. We plead guilty to the indict- 
ment. We are rather proud that such a charge should 
be brought against us. We believe that an overwhelming 
majority of the Brotherhood is on our side, even though 
very few have availed themselves of the opportunity we 
offered them.. The man who does not believe in mis- 
sions—foreign or domestic—who does not want to have 
their needs brought constantly to his attention, must be 
prepared to take heroic measures with himself. He 
must give up the Lord’s Prayer; he must forget the 
Catholic Creeds ; he must put away the Prayer Book ; 
he must close his Bible; he must go no more to the 
Lord’s Table, to be reminded of the one “full, perfect 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world.” Who is ready to pay sucha 

rice? ; 

. In refreshing contrast to this criticism is a letter from 
the director of a boys’ Chapter. He says : “ Acting upon 
your suggestion, I wrote Mr. Evans in October, telling 
him something of the work done by our boys. I received 
along letter from him last week. After reading the 
letter to the boys, they decided to set apart their Lenten 
offering for the Nara School. Last night I read the 
letter to our Brotherhood men. It called attention to 
the article in the February Cross, which asked us to 
help raise the $3,000 for the School. All of the men 
became interested and decided to follow the example of 
the boys. The director was requested to send a personal 
letter to each member, asking him to make a Lenten 
offering for the benefit of the work at Nara.” — 

While we are speaking of missions we desire once 
more to remind Brotherhood men that with increasing 
frequency the appeal comes to us: “Can you send mea 
trusty man to serve as a lay assistant or lay missionary 
in this promising ‘mission field? I can guarantee him a 
very modest living and plenty of hard work.” A short 
time ago we were able to send one man to the far West ; 
another leaves New York in a few days for a southern 
field. Two more urgent calls are now athand. Are 
the right men ready to respond? They must be men of 
determination and endurance, full of missionary zeal, in 
love with hard work, able to hold their own as robust, 
hearty Christian men. Easy going, ease-loving fellows 
do not count for much in the mission field. Neither do 
the men who claim special consideration because they 
happen to be doing Church work. Bishop Brewer, 
speaking of some of his Montana friends a short time 
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ago, said they “are honest, hard working, independent 
fellows. They are not particularly religious and they 
do not respect church officers as such, but they treat a 
bishop quite as wel! as they treat a cowboy, provided 
the bishop is a manly kind of aman.” The Editor will 
gladly communicate further with men of the right sort. 
It is not enough that they should have a desire to do 
the work ; they must be qualified forit. It is not enough 
that they should picusly wish to receive the grace of 
Orders ; they must be ready to prove their fitness by 
hard work and faithful study. Surely the Brotherhood 
contains many such men. Shall we not furnish them to 
meet the Church’s need ? 


The Church and the People 


FEBRUARY 3 a great mass meeting was held in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, in order that the people of the 
city might express their conviction that the action of 
the head of the Salvation Army, in relieving “Com- 
mander” Booth from the command of the United 
States branch, was unwise. The meeting was a striking 
personal testimonial to the leaders of the Army in this 
country. It was more than, this, however. Its whole 
tone seemed to be a tacit admission, if not an open con- 
fession, of the inability of the various Christian bodies 
there represented to do the work which the Army aims 
todo We frequently hear the statement made that the 
“ Army reaches people whom thechurches cannot touch.” 
If this be true—and we are not ready to admit that it is 
so—it is because they are not rigidly keeping in sight 
the example of their Lord. Surely no Church of apos- 
tolic origin can think of setting off a part of the great 
world-field, and saying to a voluntary and independent 
organization : “We can do nothing there ; we turn it 
over to you.” The Church which takes such a position 
as that, whether we speak of the general body or of the 
local congregation, can never represent the Kingdom of 
God uponearth. It may erect fine buildings; it may 
gather well-to-do congregations, whose smug self-satis- 
faction is their greatest condemnation, but it cannot 
preach, because it will not practice, the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Any body or con- 
gregation may hope to do the work of God inits fulness, 
only so far as it strives to bring men of all sorts and con- 
ditions together in a Holy Communion, the Sacrament 
which speaks at once of God’s love and men’s brother- 
hood. 

In happy contrast to the spirit which would abandon 
a part of the field to the exclusive attention of any in- 
dependent organization, is the present attitude of the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion. Granted that 
they have in times past seemed to stand for an eminently 
respectable and unaggressive Christianity, no one can 
truthfully make such a charge to-day. The mother 
Church of England hasa Church Army which, though by 
no means as large as the English branch of the Salvation 
Army, is equally aggressive, and, in the opinion of some 
Salvationist leaders themselves, much more permanently 
effective. And this for the reason that it is proud to 
own allegiance to the Church and to bring those whom 
it gathers from the dark places of life to the Church, 
that by the sacrament of Baptism they may be made 
citizens of the Kingdom of God, and, by the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, may receive strength to live the 
new life. 

It will be news to many that a modest beginning for 
a Church Army has already been made in this country. 
In the city of Pittsburg an organization has been formed 
on the lines of the English Army. It has the cordial 
approval of the Bishop of Pittsburg, he is in fact one of 
its officers, and is doing admirable work. It has already 
established two missions in the slums of the city. Nightly 
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services are held, and to them come just the sort of 
people whom it is said ‘the Church cannot reach.” 
Many of them, both men and women, have come to know 
God as they never knew Him before. They have not 
stopped simply with “getting religion.” They have 
been led to the priest for Baptism and tothe Bishop for 
Confirmation. Within a comparatively short time no 
less than forty men, to say nothing of the women, have 
received the Laying on of Hands. It is something of 
which the Brotherhood may be justly proud that the 
centre ofthe Church Army in Pittsburg is composed of 
the members of the Brotherhood Mission Chapter—men. 
nearly all of them, who, having “turned to the Lord” 
through the work of that mission, are now endeavoring 
to carry out their Lord’s command to “ strengthen their 
brethren.” 

Another and more recent illustration of the Church's 
belief that she is divinely commissioned to preach the 
Gospel to all people, whether it be in the mission fields 
of heathen countries or in the midst of the practical 
paganism of our crowded cities, is the opening of the 
new Grace Chapel in New York City. With the sa- 
gacity of a far seeing commander, the rector of Grace 
parish has secured the erection, in one of the strategic 
parts of New York’s East Side, of a church and parish 
buildings. It is safe to say that there is no similar plant 
in the country which surpasses it for completeness and 
adaptability to its peculiar work. In addition to the 
beautiful church, with its morning chapel for daily serv- 
ices, there is a parish house, containing club rooms, 
class rooms, a library, a gymnasium, a dispensary and 
baths. Here also are the quarters for the vicar and for 
six laymen, who have gone into residence and who will 


‘devote much of the time which they have free from busi- 


ness to the work of the parish Here also are a home 
for men, called “The House of Simeon,” a home for 
women, called “The House of Anna,” and a home for 
children, called “ The House of The Holy Child.” In 
this way the cold idea of an institution is brushed aside 
and in its place there appears the tender idea of the 
family life. Trained women from St. Faith’s Home for 
deaconesses will minister in these houses and to the 
people of the neighborhood. 

These buildings were consecrated by Bishop Potter 
February 12. An extract from the powerful sermon 
preached upon that occasion will serve as a fitting sup- 
plement to the thought with which this article began. 
After picturing vividly the changes of the last seventy- 
five years in the social and religious life of New York, 
which have produced acondition differing little from 
the heathenism of non-Christian lands, the Bishop pro- 
ceeds: ; 


‘* More than this—and more serious in some of its aspects— 
the growth of wealth and luxury, wicked, wasteful and wanton 
as, before God, I declare that luxury to be—has been matched, 
step by step, by a deepening and deadening poverty, which has 
left whole neighborhoods of people practically without hope and 
without aspiration. At such a time for the Church of God to 
sit still and be content with theories of its duty, outlawed by 
time, and long ago demonstrated to be grotesquely inadequate 
to the demands of a living situation—this is to deserve the scorn 
of men and the curse of God. Take my word for it, men and 
brethren, unless you and I, and all those who have any gift or 
stewardship of talents, or means of whatever sort, are willing to 


_get up out of our sloth and ease and selfish dilletanteism of serv- 


ice, and get down among the people who are battling amid their 
poverty and ignorance—young girls for their chastity, young 
men for their better ideal of righteousness, old and young alike 
for one clear ray of the immortal courage and the immortal hope 
—then verily the Church, in its stately splendor, its apostolic 
order, its venerable ritual, its decorous and dignified conven- 
tions, is simply a monstrous and insolent impertinence,’’ 
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Churchmen everywhere must rejoice that Grace 
parish has added yet this one more to its already long 
list of wise benevolences. But better far than the 
mere fact of the addition is the spirit in which the 


whole work has been conceived and executed. It is 
a contradiction of that monstrous falsehood that 
anything is good enough for God’s poor. It boldly 


affirms that the best the Church has to give, both in 
equipment and in men, should be given to those neigh- 
borhoods which are shunned by fashion, neglected by 
art and shorn of much that makes life beautiful and 
inspiring. This is the belief which Bishop Potter him- 
self so amply expressed by his residence in Stanton 
street last summer. 


Summary 


New Chapters of the Epworth League are being formed at 
the rate of four a day. 


Mr. E. T. Cook, the new edit»r-in-chief of the London Daily 
News, is a young man of about thirty-five. 


THE Third Sunday after Epiphany was marked by many par- 
ishes of the Church of England with services in memory of Gen- 
eral Gordon. 


THe 7,000 Christian Endeavor Societies in the Presbyterian 
Church last year gave over $55,000 to their home and foreign 
mission boards. 


A NEw Church paper, to be known as The Church, will soon 
make its appearance. It will be published monthly, with edito- 
Tial offices in Boston. 


New York Ciry contains 65,117 children between the ages of 
four and eight and 101,399 between the ages of eight and twenty- 
one who are not attending school. 


THE mission maintained by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in East Africa, during the past year lost five of its 
members through disease, accident and murder. 

In St. Bartholomew’s parish, New York, services are con- 
ducted every Sunday in six different languages; in English, 
Swedish, Chinese, Syriac, Turkish and Armenian. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELY’s Outlines of Economics has been 
printed in raised characters for the use of the blind. In this 
form, the work consists of two volumes, each about the size of a 
Webster's Unabridged. 


THE year 1895 produced in England new sects with the fol- 
lowing picturesque names. ‘‘ Christians gathered in the Name 
of the Lord;’’ ‘* Calvanistic Protestant Dissenters ;’’ ‘‘ Sisters of 
the Holy Family of Nazareth,;’’ ‘‘ Missionaries to the Jews;’’ 
‘* Holiness and Divine Healing Movement;”’ ‘‘ Welsh particular 
Baptists. ”’ 

THE New York Social Reform Club has arranged for a public 
meeting at Cooper Union on the evening of Thursday, March 5, 
for the discussion of ‘‘The Place of the Church in Social Re- 
form.’’ The speakers will be Prof. Geo. D. Herron, of Iowa, 
Rev. Chas. A. Briggs, D.D., Rev. Thos. J. Ducey and Rev. W. 
S. Rainsford, D.D., of New York. 


FEBRUARY 26, St. James’s Church, New London, commemo- 
rated the centennial of the death of Bishop Seabury. The serv- 
ices consisted of the Holy Communion with a sermon by the 
Bishop of Delaware in the morning, and in the evening a choral 
service at which Rev. W. J. Seabury, D.D., a lineal descendant 
of the first American bishop, was the preacher. 


On Thursday evenings in Lent, Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, of Bos- 
ton, will deliver a series of lectures on ‘‘ The Church and Social 
Problems,’’ in the parish house of St. George’s Church, 207 East 
Sixteenth St., New York. The sub-topics include ‘* The Present 
Need,’’ ‘‘ The Social Ideal,’’ ‘* Trade Unions,”’ ‘* The Eight. Hour 
Movement,’’ ‘‘ Modern Socialism,’’ ‘‘ The Law of Sacrifice.”’ 


Bishop PaReET recently invited eight bishops of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church to a conference upon work among 
the Negroes of the South. The Bishop says: ‘‘ I was most favor- 
ably impressed with the character and bearing of these bishops 
and their explanations to me of their position and their work, 
and I find that between them and ourselves are many indications 
of a tendency to close sympathy.”’ 

GrorGE BLIss, the treasurer of the Board of Foreign and 
Domestic Missions of our Church. died February 2. For over 
thirty years Mr. Bliss has been widely known in business cir- 
cles, not only in his own city, but throughout the country At 
the time of his death he held positions of trust in many institu- 
tions and corporations. His death leaves open au important 
opportunity for faithful work on behalf of the Church. 


THE Methodist bishop, John H. Vincent, proposes to erect at 
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Chautauqua a ‘‘ Hall of Christ.”’ It will contain numerous 
class rooms for the study of the life of Christ in its different 
aspects by various grades of pupils, from children to the pro- 
foundest scholars. One room will contain a library of the life 
of our Lord. Another will be devoted exclusively to the best 
engravings, pictures and statues of Jesus and of scenes in His 
ministry. One man has already contributed $10,000 towards 
the building. 


THERE are some, who claim to believe that while the Episco- 
pal Church has many strong clergymen, she has no aa preach- 
ers. In view of this fact, it is interesting to record the follow- 
ing: The Newspaper Sermon Association, an organization 
recently formed for the purpose of supplying Sunday news- 
papers with good religious literature, offered, not long ago, 
three prizes for the best sermons for newspaper publication. 
About three hundred sermons were contributed. Four were of 
such nearly equal merit that the three prizes were distributed 
among their authora. The first, second and fourth prizes were 
awarded to Churchmen. Of the other thirty writers receiving 
honorable mention six were Churchmen. 


Notes of the Month 


THOUSANDS of Churchmen must have felt a pro- 
The Washingtuen found regret when they saw in The Churchman 
Cathedral. of February 1 the design of a Renaissance cathe- 
dral for the Diocese of Washington and read 
that the design had been accepted by the trustees. Happily 
their dismay was speedily relieved by statemeuts, appearing in 
the next two issues of the same journal, from the Bishop of 
Maryland and two of the trustees, emphatically denying that the 
design bad been accepted. They will rejoice to know that the 
young diocese is not to erecta building which suggests the pagan 
temple rather than the Christian church. May the Churchmen 
of Washington give to the Church and the Nation a truly great 
Cathedral which shall speak in a language more eloquent than 
words and more enduring than the centuries, of the hope, the 
aspiration, the power of the religion of Jesus Christ. If they do 
this they will render to the Church a service which no words can 
express and for which they will deserve and receive the thanks 
of millions of Churchmen in the future, when the religious forces 
of the greatest nation in the world have swept away the barriers 
of man's making, which have so long kept them apart, and have 
become ‘‘ the Church of the United States.”’ 


In our last issue attention was called to the im- 
portant advance movement made by the Church 
Students’ Missionary Association, at its recent con- 
vention. It will be remembered that the convention 
elected a special committee of twenty-five—five bishops, five 
priests, five laymen and ten students. The duty of this com- 
mittee was to be the raising of a fund to be used for the salary 
and traveling and office expenses of a secretary, who should 
devote his whole time to the work of the association, in organiz- 
ing missionary societies in Church seminaries, schools and col- 
leges, and in maintaining the interest of and directing the work 
and study of such societies. A preliminary meeting of this 
committee was held at the Church Missions House, New York, 
February 11. Organization was effected by election of the Right 
Rev. G. W. Peterkin, D.D., Bishop of West Virginia, as Chair- 
man, and S. H. Littell, of the General Theological Seminary, 
as Secretary. Others present were the Very Rev. E. A. Hoff 

man, D.D., Dean of the General Theological Seminary, Rev. W. 
S. Langford, D.D., General Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
aud Domestic Missions, Rev. George H. McGrew, D.D.. George 
C. Thomas, of Philadelphia, Silas McBee, of North Carolina, 

and John W. Wood, of New York. 

The advisability of undertaking the work placed upon the 
committee by the Church students was thoroughly discussed. 
Dean Hoffman fully expressed the mind of the meeting when 
he said forcibly that he believed in the proposed movement, be- 
cause he knew that the missionary spirit was not strong among 
Church students, and was sure that the effort proposed would 
result in stimulating the interest of the students in the vital 
question of missions and that this interest would find expression 
in the readiness of a larger number of men to go into missionary 
fields, both home and foreign, and in larger gifts to the mis- 
sionary treasury of the Church. He therefore offered a resolu- 
tion that a sub-committee be appointed to devise ways and 
means for raising the $2,500 necessary. The following commit- 
tee was chosen: Bishop Peterkin, Chairman; Dr. McGrew and 
Messrs. Skipwith Wilmer, John E. Baird, James L. Honghtel- 
ing, Silas McBee and John W. Wood. Mr. Gouverneur F. Mosher, 
a senior at the Berkeley Divinity School, was unanimously 
chosen as secretary, on condition that the necessary funds could 
be raised. Rev. George H. McGrew, D.D., No. 209 East 42d 
Street. New York, was appointed treasurer of the committee. 
Any friends of Church students who desire to aid in making 
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possible the plans proposed by the convention may send their 
contributions to him. 


Some forty representative Churchmen met in Buf- 
Church Clubs falo, February 6, for the fourth annual conference 
in Session. of the Church Clubs of the United States. Delegates 
were present from clubs in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Cincinnati, Rochester, Providence, 
Connecticut, Buffalo and Lockport. N. Y. Bishop Coxe offici- 
ated at the celebration of the Holy Communion, with which the 
conference was opened. President Edward P. Bailey, of Chi- 
cago, in his opening address referred to the steady increase in 
the number of clubs. there now being twenty-four, with a mem- 
bership of 2.800, and to their work in widening the acquaintance 
of Churchmen, breaking down congregationalism, stimulating a 
sturdy churchmanship, increasing missionary zeal and aiding 
the bishops, as a body guard aids a general. At the first confer- 
ence session, D. L_D. Granger, city treasurer of Providence, read 
a paper upon “The Churchman in Civic Life.’’ ‘‘ The great 
weakness of municipal government,’’ Mr. Granger'said, ‘‘is the 
failure of educated and religious men to discharge their political 
duties. Too often the Christian and scholar on entering politics 
leave their Christian principles and their university culture be- 
hind them.’’ Arthur Ryerson, of the Chicago Club, suggestively 
discussed ‘‘ The Layman in Missions.’’ He expressed the belief 
that ‘‘the two superlatively great words in the English lan- 
guage, ‘mission’ and ‘ missionaries,’ were the most abused.” 
“Only a missionary.’’ the congregation is apt to say, when a 
devoted hero of God comes from his work to tell them of its 
need. ‘‘It has been my experience,’’ said Mr Ryerson, who is 
a practical man of affairs and a keen observer of Chicago life, 
‘“‘that the man who buttons up one pocket at the appeal for 
foreign missions, generally buttons up the other at the appeal 
for missions at home.’’ Bishop Coxe then made an eloquent 
address upon ‘‘ True Catholicity.”’ pointing out the debilitating 
effect upon citizenship of those religions which fostered super- 
stition and substituted perfunctory forms for individual right- 
eousness. Dr. Matthew D. Mann explained the work of the 
Layman’s League of Buffalo in weak parishes and neglected 
country towns. The afternoon was closed by General W. W. 
Skiddy, of the Connecticut Club, who read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Churchman in Business.’ General Skiddy is the head of a cor- 
poration which has been in business over a hundred years, and 
has during that time won a reputation of unswerving fairness 
He said: ‘“ What is right and binding upon indiviudals is no less 
binding upon corporations. Forty years ago business, and espe- 
cially manufacturing methods, were slow and stupid compared 
with those of today. Shrewdness and sharp practice have 
increased; moral growth has not kept pace with business devel- 
opment. Honest business men should decline to do business 
with dishonest business men, and should thereby endeavor to 
introduce a righteous element into the close competition of 
to-day.”’ A troublesome question was raised by one of the dele- 
gates, who asked: Should a Christian man, who held stock in a 
corporation which used unrighteous methods, stay in and fight 
for the right, sacrifice what he had, or sell out to some one less 
scrupulous? Lack of time prevented the discussion of this 
question. The conference closed in the evening with a dinner 
given by the Layman's League to the delegates. 


AS usual, the months succeeding the General Conven- 
Our New tion have been marked by the consecration of the sev- 
Bishops. eral bishops elected to lead the Church in the new 
dioceses erected at Minneapolis. On St. Andrew’s Day, 
1895, Rev. Peter T. Rowe, D D., was consecrated Bishop of the 
missionary jurisdiction of Alaska. January 30, Rev. Lewis W. 
Burton, D D. was consecrated Bishop of Lexington, as the new 
diocese including the eastern half of the State of Kentucky has 
been named. St. Matthias’s Day, February 24, Rev. Joseph H. 
Johnson, D.D., was consecrated (in Detroit) Bishop of Los 
‘Angeles, the name given to the new diocese erected in southern 
California. While Lexington and Los Angeles are dioceses as 
distinguished from a missionary jurisdiction, such as Alaska, it 
by no means follows that the new bishops will have no mission- 
ary work to do. Any one’who has traveled through eastern 
Kentucky or southern California knows how extended are the 
fallow fields which await the work of the Church. A single 
county in the diocese of Los Angeles, for instance, is larger than 
the State of Connecticut, and contains not one tenth as many 
parishes and missions. On St. Paul’s Day, March 25, Rev. 
Henry Y. Satterlee, D. D, will be consecrated in his parish 
church, Calvary. New York, as the first Bishop of Washington. 
‘Thus the American Episcopate is steadily growing in numbers, 
‘and is becoming mor? and more a powerful influence in the ele- 
vation of the national life. 


Two significant events in the progress towards 
Church Unity have occurred during February. 
First, there comes the announcement of the for 
mation of a league composed of laymen of the 
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Protestant Episcopal and the Reformed Episcopal Churches. 
Each member is pledged to exert his Christian influence in 
order to secure the union of these two bodies by the dawn of 
the coming century. If this reunion can be effected those who 
sarcastically remind the Church that before offering terms of 
reunion to the various denominational bodies she should heal 
the wound caused by the secession in 1873 of those who now 
call themselves ‘‘ Reformed Episcopalians, will be silenced.’’ 
The other matter worthy of note is the series of discussions on 
“Church Unity’? now being held at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. February 10, Bishop Potter delivered a 
lecture upon ‘‘ The Chicago-Lambeth Articles."’ Preliminary 
to the address the hymn, ‘‘ The Church’s One Foundation,’’ was 
sung, and the Bishop’s chaplain conducted a brief Prayer Book 
service. Bishop Potter admitted that while the Quadrilateral 
had been before Christendom for ten years, it had not inspired 
decided action on the part of any Christian body. He maintained, 
however, that no great contribution to the advance of the world 
can be made immediately effective. Progress is necessarily slow 
and partial. Nevertheless he was convinced that the proposed 
unity is neither an iridescent dream or an ignis fatuus. ‘* The 
ages of man are but moments on the disc of God’s eternity.”’ 
‘*One reason, among many, for hopefulness for future unity is.’’ 
the Bishop said, ‘‘ the growth of the Catholic instinct. The his- 
torical method which h4s proved so useful in other lines of thought 
has produced its fruits here, and religious thought is growing ina 
direction which will more and more abundantly verify the value 
of the utterances of the Bishops at Chicago and Lambeth.”’ 


THE weeks just before Lent have been made 
memorable in many places by important parochial 
missions. It is gratifying to find that Churchmen 
are awakening to the importance of making at 
special seasons special efforts to bring the full Gospel of Christ 
to those who have neglected it or to those who have but par- 
tially accepted it. The ‘‘ mission ’* of the Church is very differ- 
ent from the ‘‘ revival ’’ of the denominations. It is marked by 
earnestness, deep and strong enthusiasm, plain speaking, and 
the earnest setting forth of the fulness of Christ’s salvation. It 
is not, however, marr:d by sensationalism or extravagance, nor 
rendered ridiculous by exuberance of religious emotion. The 
first two weeks in February were particularly marked by gen- 
eral missions in Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio. In Cleveland 
the mission was conducted by several clergymen from distant 
cities, each working in one parish for the ten days of the mis- 
sion. Among others were Bishop Dudley, Rev. D. Parker Mor- 
gan, D.D., and Rev. George R. Van De Water, D.D., of New 
York; Rev. Llewelyn Caley, of Philadelphia, and Rev. W. V. 
Tunnell, of Washington. The reports received show that the 
whole life of the city was stimulated by this aggressive but 
orderly campaign for personal righteousness, and that the Church 
has been placed before the community, in which it is by no 
means a leader, in an entirely new light. To say this is not in 
any way to disparage the faithful work steadily carried on by 
the local clergy. It simply means that under special conditions 
the attention of those who ordinarily are indifferent to the 
Church’s message or to the Church's claims was won, and that, 
Feuer) seen the truth, they acknowledge its power and its 
eauty. 


What Parochial 
Missions 
Can Do. 


. THe Cincinnati mission was conducted by Rev. 
in William 8. Rainsford, D.D., of New York, who gave 
Cincinnatl. services in several different churches and in the larg- 
est hall in the city. The letter which Bishop Vincent 
has sent to the Church papers about this mission indicates that 
it was one of the most remarkable efforts of the kind ever made 
in our Church. In spite of all sorts of physical difficulties the 
mission attracted steadily increasing congregations. The first 
noonday service in the business part of the city was attended by 
about 350 persons; the last by over 2,000, two-thirds of whom 
were men of all Christian names and of none. The final service 
on Sunday, February 16, was held in the hall, because no church 
could accommodate the crowds which wanted to attend. Fully 
7,000 people sought to gain admittance. The service began at 
eight; at seven there was not even standing room. The congre- 
gations were largely composed of the representative men of the 
city—business men, professional men, club men. Bishop Vin- 
cent, in closing his letter. says: ‘* Impressions have been made— 
widespread. deep and lasting. The religious life of the commu- 
nity has been stirred to its depths. . . A working-man 
queries: ‘What is this I hear of this man saying—that we are 
all God’s children? I like that. I'll go and hear him to-mor- 
row.’ A stern business man, who had not been near a church 
for years, was induced to go to one of the noon meetings. The 
next day at noon two New York business correspondents came 
to his office: ‘Excuse me, gentlemen, I have an engagement. 
Come back at one.’ His engagement was self-made—to hear Dr. 
Rainsford.’’ The message which Dr. Rainsford brought to the 
men of Cincinnati was, as he himself put it: ‘* The simple Gospel 
of Jesus Christ stated in the language of to-day.”’ 
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Studies of Notable Laymen 


I. George John Romanes 


BY MRS. ROMANES 


Gr ORGE JOHN RoMANES was born on May 23, 1848, 
the son of the Reverend George Romanes, then Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Kingston, Canada. 
The inheritance of a considerable fortune relieved the 
Professor from the necessity of remaining in Canada, 
and he returned to England when George, the youngest 
son, was only a few months old. The boy’s education 
was carried on at home, and in his early years there 
was a good deal of travel in Italy and Germany. He 
had a peculiarly happy unclouded childhood, and prob- 
ably his mind, which was slow to develop and long in 
maturing, was not ill served by the peculiar “ let alone”’ 
system of his home. 

In 1867 he entered Gonville and Caius Colleg2, Cam- 
bridge. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the in- 
fluence which the University exercised upon him. At 
first the boy intended to take 
Holy Orders, and read many 
theological books in prepa- 
ration. In 1873 he won the 
Burney Prize, which is an- 
nually given at Cambridge 
for an essay on some theo- 
logical question. The sub- 
ject set for that year’s essay 
was “Christian Prayer and 
General Laws.” It is curious 
that Mr. Romanes’ first and 
last writings were on theo- 
logical subjects. 

But even before this, he 
had been fascinated’ by 
Science. He read for the 
Natural Science Tripos, and 
after some hesitation re- 
solved, after taking his de- 
gree, to devote himself en- 
tirely to research. A letter 
of his in Vature brought him 
under Mr. Darwin’s notice, 
and early in 1875 a friend- 
ship began between the two. 


Mr. Darwin treated the GEORGE JOHN 
younger man with fatherly 
kindness, and the _ letters 


which passed between them 

show the extreme sweetness and simplicity which were 
such striking characteristics of the great master, as well 
as the passionate affection and devotion felt by the dis- 
ciple. This friendship was one of the great joys of Mr. 
Romanes’ life, and no other person ever occupied the 
exact place in his affections which Mr. Darwin held. 
To him Darwin was emphatically “ The Master.” 

Mr. Romanes divided his years after leaving Cam- 
bridge between London and Scotland. From 1875 for 
eight years, he worked very assiduously on scientific in- 
vestigations, and in 1879 he was elected to the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society. 

But in addition to all his scientific work he had 
entered on a period of intense perplexity, of intellectual 
struggle, of apparent negation of faith. Very quickly 
he abandoned the early faith, and the position main- 
tained by him in his Burney Prize Essay. In 1876 he 
published a book entitled ‘A Candid Examination of 
Theism,” in which, in most pathetic words, he avowed 
a position of almost complete scepticism. 


In 1879 he married. His life was a peculiarly bright 
and sunny one outwardly. His six children were great 
delights to him and he was an ideal father, ideal, in- 
deed, in all relations of life. Tenderly sympathetic, 
with a profound reverence for the grace and the inno- 
cence of childhood, and yet firm and determined in ex- 
acting obedience and gentle manners. It is difficult, 
indeed, to exaggerate the brightness of those years. 
He was fond of society, and he keenly appreciated all 
the intellectual and social advantages London affords. 

For music Mr. Romanes had an absolute passion. 
Beethoven was possibly as potent an influence with 
him as Darwin. Poetry, too, was a great delight; he 
read much, and wrote many verses, some of which he 
published. He printed privately a volume of pocms, 
and about them received many pleasant letters of ap- 
preciation from various peo- 
ple—among others the late 
Dean Church and Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

During these years his 
scientific work went on. No 
one ever worked more con- 
scientiously and thoroughly, 
and book after book ap- 
peared at no very wide in- 
tervals. ‘Animal Intelli- 
gence,” ‘‘Mental Evolution 
in Animals,” “ Mental Evolu- 
tion in Man,” “Jelly Fish 
and Star Fish,” besides many 
contributions to scientific 
and other journals, and much 
experimental work. It is not 
the object of this paper to 
give a full account of Mr. 
Romanes’ scientific work, and 
therefore no attempt will be 
made to describe the many 
aspects of that work, or to 
enter on an explanation of 
the theory of physiological 
selection which he set forth 
in a paper read at the Lin- 
nean Society in 1886, and 
which excited much attention 
and not a little opposition. He lectured at Edinburgh 
on the Philosophy of Natural History, giving six lec- 
tures every year for five years. For three years he was 
Professor of Physiology at the Royal Institution, Lon- 
don. The lectures he gave then were worked up 
into his books, “ Darwin and After Darwin,” and “An 
Examination of Weismannism ” 

Through all these years there was the same keen 
interest in the problems of religion, in the question, 
“Ts a belief in a Personal God possible?” His mind 
was too deeply metaphysical for him to rest contented 
with mere materialism. Step by step he began to win 
his way back to the Faith. His first public utterance 
which marks the reaction is the Rede Lecture of 1835, 
at Cambridge, entitled “ Mind and Motion.” Several 
letters to Professor Asa Gray and to the present Dean 
of Christ Church, show this reaction, and there were 
one or two other friends, especially the Reverend 
Philip N. Waggett, who were admitted into his confi- 
dence and had interminable talks on this question. 


ROMANES 
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Mr. Romanes sympathized intensely with the diffi- 
culties of others, and not a few have spoken since his 
death of the help he gave them. He was always ready 
to put himself and his own knowledge at the disposal 
of younger men and women’ Few have been more 
loved in the home and out of it, few men have been sur- 
rounded by more devoted and loyal friends. 

His home in Scotland was a great delight to him, 
and perhaps the very happiest days of his life were 
those he spent shooting over a moor or across stubble 
fields in those days of October beauty so characteristic 
of Scotland. 

His whole disposition was bright and loving and 
pure; no one ever heard a cross word or an unkind 
speech from him ; he was always willing to take trouble 
for other people, and in money matters he was almost 
lavishly generous, ever willing to give orto lend. He 
was intensely loved by those who served him, and few 
and far between were the changes in his household. In 
his last illness one often, in his letters, comes across ex- 
pressions of affection for those who had waited on him 
and his. 

There were few clouds in those happy years between 
1879 and 1890. The death of his mother, of Mr Dar- 
win, and perhaps most of all of a very dear friend, who 
had been as a sister to him, were great sorrows. The 
friend who died in 1886 was young, scarcely more than 
a girl, a young wife and mother, and those who loved 
him knew that this death marked a fresh turning point 
in Mr. Romanes’ life. More and more he turned to 
writing poetry as a relief to his feelings. More and 
more his thoughts turned in the direction of Faith. He 
gave a very significant address at Toynbee Hall in 1889 
on “ The Ethical Teaching of Christ,” which drew from 
one of his dearest friends, the present Dean of Christ 
Church, a letter of intense thankfulness and hope, and 
some animadversions from an agnostic lady. In truth, 
during these years Mr. Romanes'’ real position was that 
of bewilderment, of pain, of sorrow—not of antagonism, 
or aggressive unbelief. 

A dear friend of his wrote of him to one in per- 
plexity : “I think of him as one of the cross-bearers in 
the world, and perhaps among those who are chosen to 
bear the heaviest, that is, to do the most—one of those 
through whose suffering the real progress of humanity 
is worked out. And perhaps there is no greater, 
stranger suffering than the suffering of doubt Nocross 
is harder to bear than that which he is bearing, nor, I 
think, is he bearing it blindly or in the dark. I venture 
to think that he has really much more of true faith than 
he at all suspects, and that he and some others with 
him who think they are more and more losing hold on 
God because the burden and the bulk of doubt is grow- 
ing more and more, may really be, underground as it 
were, maintaining and even strengthening their hold, 
by their loving stubbornness in graces which are, in- 
deed, their acts of faith, and by the secret work of the 
Holy Spirit in their hearts, even through the darkness 
and the sorrow.” 

By degrees Mr. Romanes began to wish for more op- 
portunities for practical scientific work. His much 
loved friend, Professor Burdon Sanderson, had in 1882 
been appointed Professor of Physiology at Oxford, and 
was now, 1890, at the head of a splendidly equipped 
laboratory. Visits to Oxford had inclined Romanes to 
think of it as likely to be a desirable place to which to 
move, and finally he found he could obtain possession 
of a most beautiful and interesting old house belonging 
to Pembroke College. 

In 1890 the move was made, Mr. Romanes incor- 
porated with the University and became a member of 
Christ Church College. Brief as his connection with the 
University was to be, Oxford has had few more loyal 
sons, and perhaps few have been more influenced by the 
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peculiar “genius” of the place. The beauty of his sur- 
roundings was a great joy to him, and he made many 
new friends and rejoiced in the constant meetings with 
old ones, such as Dr. Paget and Dr. Sanderson. 


Thus the next four years were undoubtedly years of 
rapid growth in what may be termed “ spiritual percep- 
tion.” More and more he began to see the reasonable- 
ness of the Christian Faith, more and more he thought 
and read on these subjects. Of the many new friends 
made in Oxford, the one to whom he was most drawn 
was the Reverend Charles Gore, then Principal of Pusey 
House, now Canon of Westminster. They had many 
walks and talks, and Mr. Romanes heard the whole series 
of those now famous Bampton Lectures of 1891.* 

The chief outward events of the Oxford years were 
the publication of “ An Examination of Weismannism,” 
and of “ Darwin and After Darwin,” and the foundation 
of the Romanes Lectureship—a lecture to be delivered 
annually by some person eminent in Art, Science or Lit- 
erature. The series had the singular good fortune of 
being inaugurated by Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Huxley 
followed. 

The Oxford days were at first very happy, but, even 
from the first, signs of ill health were casting a shadow 
on the brightness. In 1892 the first real warnings were 
given, and the winter was spent in Madeira. Then came 
a happy return, a few weeks of life and joyousness and 
work, and then—a warning sharp and terrible that 
over him hung the shadow of Death. Onthe rsth of 
July he was stricken by partial paralysis. Then be- 
gan a year of most patient endurance, of never failing 
gentleness and unselfishness, and of steadfast seeking 
after Gop. One or two knew the hopes, the fears, the 
longings of that pure and steadfast soul, one or two saw 
the rapid growth in faith, in holiness. 

He recovered to some extent from this illness, and in 
October he went to Costebelle, near Hyéres. Fora while 
all went well ; in spite of great languor and depression 
he struggled on, working at intervals at the book pub- 
lished but a short time ago, “ Darwinand After Darwin,” 
Part II, corresponding with scientific friends, and reading 
and hearing much poetry and also many religious books, 
chiefly Dean Church’s Sermons, Pascal, and the Bible. 
With Pascal he felt himself in complete sympathy and 
often said that if he should be allowed to choose one of 
the great among the dead with whom to speak, he would 
choose Pascal. 

In December he was terribly ill, but again he rallied. 
At this time he began to write the notes now known as 
“ Thoughts on Religion.” These were wonderful months. 
By degrees the darkness and sadness of the eclipse of 
faith passed. Very slowly, very gradually the burden 
fell away, and then came the joy of an Easter Commu- 
nion. On Easter Day he wrote the little poem pub- 
lished in the Guardiun of June 6, 1894: 


‘* Amen, now lettest Thou Thy servant, Lord, 
Depart in peace, according to Thy Word: 
Although mine eyes may not have fully seen 
Thy great salvation, surely there have been 
Enough of sorrow and enough of sight 
To show the way from darkness into light; 
And Thou hast brought me through a wilderness of pain, 
To love the sorest: paths if soonest they attain. 
‘‘ Enough of sorrow for the heart to cry— 
‘Not for myself, nor for my kind am I:’ 
Enough of sight for Reason to disclose, 
‘The more I learn the less my knowledge grows.’ 
Ah ! not as citizens of this our sphere, 
But aliens militant we sojourn here 
Invested by the hosts of Evil and of Wrong, 
Till Thou shall come again with all Thine angel throng. 


* “The Incarnation of the Son of God,” by Charles Gore. 
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‘* As Thou hast found me ready to Thy call, 

Which stationed me to watch the outer wall, 

And, quitting joys and hopes that once were mine, 

To pace, with patient steps this narrow line, 

Ob ! muy it be that, coming soon or late 

Thou still wilt find Thy soldier at the gate, 
Who then may follow Thee till sight needs not to prove, 
And faith will be dissolved in knowledge of Thy love.” 


Then came the return home, a few weeks of happy 
home life, another Communion, and then very suddenly, 
very happily, amid words of peace, and the Vunc Dimit- 
fis said with true thankfulness by those around, he 
passed away. 

It is dificult to speak of George John Romanes in 
terms which will not sound exaggerated to those who 
did not know.him; cold and lifeless to those who knew 
and loved him. 

The return to Faith implied no sudden moral 
change, no antagonism conquered. He had clung to 
purity and goodness all his life, and to him the blessing 
of the pure in heart was and is granted. 

To those who knew him best and loved him most, 
two facts were absolutely clear. First, that he longed 
for the Faith he thought he had irreparably lost, with a 
longing only understood by those who have experienced 
it. Secondly,that no wish, no motive, had any power to 
make him swerve from his loyalty to Truth. He was 
willing to go in darkness, in weariness, to possess his 
soul in patience until the Light dawned. It seems, 
please God, that his patience and endurance will not be 
altogether fruitless. 

No man may deliver his brother, but the pangs, the 
sorrows, the labors of others may do much for those 
who enter into these labors and reap the inheritance 
won for them, noteasily nor lightly, but with labor and 
sorrow. 


The Victory of Faith 
"BY WILLIAM C. STURGIS 


I wis to call the attention of readers of St. ANDREW’S 
Cross, and, through them, that of other thoughtful men of the 
Church, to what is probably the most remarkable book of its 
kind, which has appeared during the present generation. I refer 
to ‘‘ Thoughts on Retigion,’’ by the late Professor Romanes. of Ox- 
ford. Although it is doubtless true that ‘‘next to Herbert 
Spencer, Romanes is read in the United States far more widely 
than any other English writer on scientific subjects,’ I am 
convinced that this collection of essays and notes published a 
few months after his death, which occurred in May, 1894, is not 
as widely read as it should be. 

To a proper appreciation of the book itself, some knowledge 
of its author and ita antecedents is eseential ; this has been most 
kindly furnished by Mrs. Romanes, in the form of a brief 
sketch of her husband’s life, which appears elsewhere in this 
number. I would that the space at my command allowed me to 
express my conception of the value of the legacy which Pro- 
fessor Romanes has bequeathed to the Faith, and the immense 
service which his book is capable of rendering to thinking men 
in whose minds the contention between Faith and Reason is grow- 
ing daily more bitter. No one can appreciate it who has not 
himself gone through the storm and stress of intellectual doubt. 

The book which has been publisbed under the title ‘* Thoughts 
on Religion ”’ consists of a preface by the editor ; two of three 
hitherto unpublished essays by Romanes on the influence of sci- 
- ence upon religion, originally prepared for The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ; and a series of brief notes written by Professor Romanes, 
which he intended later to elaborate into an essay, entitled ‘A 
Candid Examination of Religion.’’ These notes, in the frag- 
mentary condition in which Romanes left them, form the 
ground-work of the book; the preface by the editor. and the 
two essays by Romanes are incidental, though important as ex- 
hibiting the growing tendency of a keen and logical intellect 
from a position of avowed and thoughtful skepticism toward an 
equally thoughtful acceptance of the Christian Revelation. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell at length on the effect pro- 
duced upon the young Canadian by the keenly critical atmos- 
phere in which he found himself as a Cambridge ‘“ Scholar in Nat- 
ural Science,”’ in 1867. His Burney Prize essay, published in 1874, 
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on ‘The Relation of Christian Prayer to General Laws,”’ was 
the outcome of his religious training. Within two years from 
that time he published anonymously a work entitled “* A Candid 
Examination of Theism,” which exhibited a mental change as 
sudden as it was unexpected. The closing chapter of this work, 
containing a summary of the argument, is quoted in full in Mr. 
Gore’s preface. Its clear logic seems well nigh overpowering, 
its conclusions almost hopeless. ‘It is impossible,’’ he writes, 
“for us to determine any definite probability either for or 
against the being of a Gup. . So far as human science 
can penetrate or human thought infer, we can perceive no evl- 
dence of Gop.”” And, again, ‘‘ the advance of science has now 
entitled us to assert, without the least hesitation, that the 
hypothesis of mind in nature is superfluous to account for any 
of the phenomena of nature.” Such is the conclusion reached 
by a mind as acute, an intellect as profound, as any that modern 
science has fostered. Inexpressibly touching are the words with 
which the author closes his work. ‘‘ Forasinuch,’’ he writes, 
“as Iam far from being able to agree with those who affirm 
that the twilight doctrine of the ‘new faith’ isa desirable sub- 
stitute for the waning splendor of ‘ the old,’ Iam not ashamed 
to confess that with this virtual negation of Gop the universe to 
me has lost its soul of loveliness. When at times I 
think, as think at times I must, of the appalling contrast be- 
tween the hallowed glory of that creed which once was mine, 
and the lonely mystery of existence as now I find it—at such 
times I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang 
of which my nature is susceptible.” : 

But it was impossible that a mind so permeated with the 
love of truth, so candid toward itself, and so open to the light 
in every direction as was Romanes’, could long rest in a position 
of mere negation. Slowly the light returns. Ten years later— 
in 18%5—he delivered a lecture upon the subject of “ Mind and 
Motion,’’ in the course of which he states that the advance of nat- 
ural science steadily leads to the conclusion that there ie no mo- 
tion without mind, no being without knowing—'‘ that if a little 
knowledge of physiology and a little knowledge of psychology 
dispose men to atheism, a deeper knowledge of both, and, still 
more, a deeper thought upon their relations to one another, will 
lead men back to some form of religion, which if it be more 
vague, may also be more worthy than that of earlier days.” 

A few years later Romanes wrote the essays for The Nineteen th 
Century, already referred to. and now published in full. Here 
again we note a distinct and decided advance in the author’s the- 
istic conceptions. In discussing the influence of science upon nat- 
ural religion Romanes insists, with characteristic emphasis, upon 
the necessity of accurate definitions. Religion and science belong 
to different domains of thought. When one of them attempts to 
encroach upon the domain of the other it ceases to be itself. 
“Science is a department of thought having for its object the 
explanation of natural phenomena by the discovery of natural 
causes; religion is a department of thought baving for its object 
a self-conscious and intelligent Being, which it regards as a per- 
sonal Gop, and the fountain-head of all causation.” This vital 
distinction is admirably treated. Throughout these essays there 
is abundant evidence that ‘the argument from design,” 1. e., 
that living mechanisms must be the result of mind, an argument 
which in his *‘ Candid Examination ’’ he had repudiated in fofo, 
was gaining ground with Romanes; that a personal Gup was tak- 
ing the place in his mind of impersonal Force and Matter. Nor, 
he acknowledges, is the argument aftected by the mere fact of 
evolution as distinguished from special creation. He even goes 
so far as to state that as scon as the argument from design is 
based, not upon isolated and special adaptations, but upon the 
broad consideration that all physical causes conspire by their 
united action to produce a general order in Nature, it acquires 
enormous weight, the theory of Theism being the only logical 
conclusion. ‘‘In my opinion,’ he writes. ‘‘no explanation of 
natural order can be either conceived or named other than that 
of intelligence as the supreme directing cause.”” The attempt 
to define this supreme cause upon the basis of its visible opera- 
tions in nature leads to nothing. On the one hand the spectacle 
of an overwhelming majority of special adaptations of a purely 
selfish or destructive kind, of ‘nature red in tooth and claw 
with ravin ” leads to the conclusion that this Mind, if it existe, 
is destitute of what, in men, we term morality; whereas an 
opposite conclusion is indicated by the religious aspirations of 
man himself. Unable to conceive of the Supreme Mind as pre- 
senting any of the qualities essential to what we term mind in 
ourselves, the word Mind, as applied to the supposed agency, 
stands for a blank, and Natural Religion presents only intellect- 
ual contradictions and moral perplexities, fatal to any degree of 
measurable probability in our conclusions regarding the nature 
of the Infinite Mind. es 

Such isa brief summary of Romane’s attitude toward religion 
from the time when, as a student at Cambridge, the ground of 
his faith was cut from under him; until, with the increasing 
powers of bis mind, he came to realize that in order to account 
for what he saw about him in the universe, he must recognize 
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the existence of an unknown though personal Gop. Thus far 
had Nature, exclusive of man, led this steward of her mysteries; 
Nature had manifested Gop, but in a form infinitely beyond the 
verge of apprehension. From this point he was naturally led to 
a consideration of Theism as manifested by Nature, inclusive of 
man, by human nature, as distinguished from physical nature. 
The result was of incalculable value. Upon this aspect of the 
matter Romaues’ mind became concentrated. Notwithstanding 
the increasing labor incident to his position as one of the leading 
scientists and experimental physiologists of England, he yet 
found time for much reading upon Christian evidences, a careful 
study of the appearance of *‘ plan”’ (evolution) in the Biblical 
Revelation, and additional research in the domains of compara- 
tive religions, psychology and metaphysics. The results of 
his mature thought and deep study are embcdied in the notes 
which were to have formed the basis of his ‘* Candid Examina- 
tion of Reliyion.”’ 

Two characteristics of Romanes’ mind during this period of 
growth are most striking. First, the extreme slowness of the 
process, and the consequent certainty of each step when finally 
taker ; secondly, the absolute fairness of his mind, which 
allowed him to weigh with care every additional piece of evidence 
from whatever source it might come to him, and to estimate its 
value with absolute precision. It is these characteristics which, 
more than anything else, give profound value to his conclusions. 
And in this connection, let me say that in not a single published 
utterance of Romanes is there a shade of acrimony or partisan- 
ship. A tone of didactic certainty, it is true, pervades his earlier 
work; to him his conclusions were incontrovertible; but he 
was the first to recognize and acknowledge the effect upon those 
conclusions of his own maturer thought. He was as fair to 
others as he was to himself, and the sentence from Pascal which 
introduces the Notes is an epitome of bis own mental attitude: 
‘‘If we would reprove with success, and show another his mis- 
take, we must see from what side he views the matter, for on 
that side it is generally true, and, admitting this truth, show 
him the side on which it is false.’’ 

It was this very fairness, this ability and willingness to view 
the matter from every standpoint, that entailed upon him a 
degree of intellectual suffering as keen as it was glorious in its 
outcome. It is a remarkable fact that no one but Romanes 
himself was able to point out the serious oversights to which 
were due his exrlier and negative conclusions; first, ‘‘ undue 
confidence in merely syllogistic conclusions, even when derived 
from sound premises, in regions of such high abstraction; ’”’ 
secondly, lack of sufficient carefulness in examining the validity 
of his premises. 

It is interesting to note what Romanes says regarding the 
modifications which his earlier views underwent. ‘' They 
appear,’ he writes, ‘‘ to have been due exclusively to the results 
of my own farther thought . . . . with no indebtedness to 
private friends, and but little to published utterances in the 
form of books, . . not so much to purely logical processes 
of the intellect as to the sub-conscious influences due to the 
ripening experience of life.’’ One of such experiences was 
undoubtedly, as I have said, the growing perception of human 
nature as the most important part of Nature, and the function 
of suffering in the upbuilding of humanity. Patient considera- 
tion of these facts led him to reject the evidence which Nature 
seems to supply, antagonistic to the belief in the goodness of 
Gop. But perhaps the most noteworthy outcome of Romanes’ 
maturer thought was the realization that the religious conscious- 
ness of Christians is a proper subject for investigation, as a 
phenomenon which may possibly be what Christians themselves 
believe it to be, 7. e.. of Divine origin. This isa most remarkable 
admission to come from the writer of ** A Candid Examination 
of Theism.’’’ - 

The * Thoughts ’’ are prefaced by a number of definitions of 
terms, such as Theism, Religion, Agnosticism, of which 
the author makes frequent use. Apart from the interest 
attaching to accurate definitions of words in common use, a 
thorough understanding of the meaning of these terms as 
Romanes uses them is essential toa just appreciation of what 
follows. It is impossible to make even a short summary of the 
‘““Thoughts.’? They are published as Romanes Jeft them ina 
more or less fragmentary condition, and ina form already so 
condensed that in several cases they suffer from ambiguity. By 
far the clearest and most satisfactory are those upon ‘** Causality ”’ 
and‘ Faith.’’ Theassumption of a distinction between natural 
and supernatural causation, upon which the whole case of 
infidelity rests, is shown to be unwarrantable, since upon any 
logical theory of Theism, all causation is but the action of the 
Divine Will. The recognition of this fact, so far from exerting 
a materializing tendency, serves to widen the domain of super- 
natural causation until it becomes universal. 

The distinction between opinion (or belief founded on reason 
alone) and faith, which contains a spiritual element and requires 
the active and sustained co operation of the will, is admirably 
made. Romanes would have been the last to assume that, this 
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distinction being valid, faith is therefore unreasonable. Its 
phenomena, it is true, are beyond the range of scientific ratioci- 
nation (pure reason), but they are none the less actual phenom- 
ena, since religion is for the whole man, heart, will and reason 
combined. It follows therefore that since faith involves the 
conscious effort of the will, an eifort which the *‘ pure agnostic *” 
is bound to make, ‘‘ unbelief is usually due to indolence, often 
to prejudice, and never a thing to be proud of.”’ 

The remainder of the ‘‘ Thoughts ” are occupied with brief, 
but most striking discussions of the historical and spiritual 
evidences of Christianity, as the highest product of the religious 
consciousness of mankind. It is here that Romanes’ rare spiritual 
insight and subtlety of analysis are best displayed. These pages 
form no elaborate treatise on Christian apologetics; they lack 
the order and symmetry of a finished work. They are the 
thoughts of one still searching after Gop, yet one tinds one- 
self resting upon them witha sense of wonderful security. 
Romanes approaches the deepest mysteries of the Christian 
Revelation from an entirely new standpoint, the standpoint of his 
past experience. What that past experience was I have attempted, 
though inadequately, to show. I venture to say that it was 
almost without parallel. Trained in the atmosphere of purely 
scientific research, endowed with rare intellectual power, led by 
the force of pure reason to stifle belicfs and associations which 
were to him the sum of human happiness, he at length fought 
his way back to the light, and the God who had made him what 
he was has taken him to where ** beyond these voices there is 

eace.’’ : 
: Icannot close this article more fittingly than in the words 
with which Canon Gore, as editor, concludes a duty so lovingly 
and ably fulfilled: 

“George Romanes came to recognize, as in these written 
notes, so also in conversation, that it was ‘reasonable to bea 
Christian believer’ before the activity or habit of faith had been 
recovered. His life was cut short very soon after this point was 
reached; but it will surprise no one to learn that the writer of 
these * Thoughts’ returned before his death to that full, delib- 
erate communion with the Church of Jesus Christ which he had 
for many years been conscientiously compelled to forego. In 
his case the ‘ pure in heart’ was, after a long period of dark- 
ness, allowed in a measure before his death, to ‘see Gop.’ ”’ 


Fecisti nos ad te, Domine ; et inquietum est cor nostrum donec 
requiescat in te, 


Parallel Columns 


A sHoRT time ago ST. ANDREW’S Cross told the Brotherhood 
that the Hand Book had been translated into Japanese and was 
being circulated by Mr. Evans among the Japanese Churchmen. 
We are now able to say that it has also been translated into the 
Dahotah tongue and is being widely used among the Indian 
communicants in Nebraska, the Dakotas and Minnesota. Com- 
pare the collect for St. Andrew's Day as you know it and as it 
is known by the men of the Indian Chapters: 


ALMIGHTY Gop, who didst} Wakantanka Iyotan-wasaka, 
give such grace unto Thy holy | Wahosiye wakan nitawa Saint 
Apostle Saint Andrew, that he| Andrew, niye wowaste yaqu, 
readily obeyed the calling of|qa on Nicinksi Jesus Christ 
Thy Son Jesus Christ, and fol-| kico qonhan wancake katinyan 
lowed him without delay ;|anagoptan, qa takuna ape sni 
Grant unto us all, that we, be-|ihakam iyaye cin; Unkiyepi 
ing called by Thy holy Word, | owasin, Nioie wakan kin eciya- 
may forthwith give up our-|tanhan unkicopi km, wancak- 
selves obediently to fulfill Thy |nana woahope wakan nitawa 
holy commandments; through|kin hena waanagoptanyan 
the same Jesus Christ our Lord. |econkunpi kta e, ecetuya ye; 
Amen. Jesus Christ, Itancan unyanpi 

kin hee eciyatanhan. Amen. 


A STRIKING example of the effectiveness of the Prayer-Book 
as a missionary is mentioned by Dr. McConnell in his ‘‘ History 
of the American Episcopal Church.” Early in the last century 
a certain Mr. Smithson, of Connecticut, gaveto a young friend, 
Timothy Cutler, who had just graduated from Harvard and was 
a candidate for the Puritan ministry, a copy of the Prayer-Book. 
Years passed, and young Cutler had become Rev. Dr. Cutler, the 
honored president of Yale College. He had made good use of 
the Prayer-Book, however, and ia come to love the Church of 
the Prayer-Book. Soon, with three or four distinguished friends, 
he was led to ask for Episcopal ordination. The Episcopal 
Church in Connecticut, then in the weakness of its infancy, ad- 
vanced rapidly in growth and influence, until, at the present 
time, our Church is relatively stronger numerically in Connecti- 
cut than in any other State. 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New Chapters 


The parenthesis contains the name of the diocese when there is 
more than one dioveso in the State. 


1382, Trinity, Wheaton (Chicago), Ill. 
1333 St. Luke’s, Brockport (Western New York), N. Y. 
1334. St. John’s, Stockton (California), Cal. 
1385. The Todd Chapter, St. John’s, Chenango Forks (Cen- 
tral New York), N. Y. 
1386. St. Ambrose’s, New York City. 
1387. Calvary, Homer (Central New York), N. Y. 
1388, Heavenly Rest, New York City. 
1339. St. Peter’s, Delaware (Southern Ohio), Ohio. 
Revived Chapters 
59. Trinity, Iowa City, Iowa. 
135. Christ Church, St. Joseph (West Missouri), Mo. 
915. St. Andrew’s, Walden, N. Y. 


Memorial Record 


ENTERED iuto rest, January 20, 1896, WILLIAM B. BLANEY, 
of St. Mary's Chapter, Butfalo, N. Y. 

ENTERED into rest, January 30, 1896, Levi HENRY JOHNSON, 
M.D., of St. Matthew’s Chapter, Detroit, Mich. 

ENTERED into rest, February 3, 1896. FREDERICK GEORGE 
Gibbs, of St. Joseph's Chapter, Detroit, Mich. 

ENTERED into rest, February 4, 1896, ROBERT Sampson, of 
Grace Chapter, Cismont, Va. 


ENTERED into rest, February 8, 1896, THoMAsS WALLACE, of 
St. James's Chapter, Chicago, Ill. 


_ ENTERED into rest. February 23, 1896, Horace MANUEL, of 
Zion and St. Timothy’s Chapter, New York City. 


Here and There in the Brotherhood 


In the few weeks they have been at work the men of St. 
Alban’s Chapter, Alberton, Md., have doubled the attendance 
at their Bible class, bringing it up to thirty-three. 


THE work of the new Chapter in Trinity, Milford, Mass., has 
resulted in a larger number of young men coming to the services 
than has ever been the case before. 


THE Memorial record for February contains the name of 
Horace Manuel, of New York City. Mr. Manuel lost his life 
while trying to save that of a child during a fire at a house in 
Baltimore in which he was a guest. 


On Sexage:ima Sunday St. George’s Chapter, Baltimore, con- 
ducted a men’s service in the excursion room of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad station. The vested choir of the parish church 
led the music. 


THE business men’s Lenten services managed by the Brother- 
hood in Philadelpkia have begun with an unexpectedly large 
attendance. The average for the first week is over 1,100. Last 
year the largest attendance was but 804, with an average of 
about 600. 


BisHoP Coxe was present at the first service on February 2 
in the new mission established by Christ Church Chapter, Horn- 
ellsville, N. Y., in the neighboring town of Canisto. Members 
of the Chapter also conduct services at a large private sanita- 
rium in Hornellsville. 


THE Cleveland men gave publicity to the services of the gen- 
eral mission held in their city during February by distributing 
neat blotters through the oftice buildings and stores in the busi- 
ness part of the city. The same method is being employed for 
the Friday Lenten services, conducted by Bishop Leonard. 


SEVENTY members of one of the volunteer fire companies of 
Reading. Pa., recently accepted an invitation from Christ 
Church Cathedral Chapter to attend a Sunday evening service. 
Some of the men confessed that it was the first time they had 
been to church in years, 


EMMANUEL CHapPTéErR, Norwich, N. Y., is responsible for a 
series of fortnightly cottage meetings. The service is read by 
Chapter men and a brief address is made by the rector. The 
service is rendered as heartily as possible. In this way the 
Church is being taken to those who cannot or will not come to 
the parish church. 


Trinity Cuaprer, Columbus, Ga., has four regalar commit- 
tees. They attend respectively to work in the church, in the 
hotels, in the hospitals and in the jail. The hotel committee has 
hung large invitation cards in all the hotels, depots and other 
public places. It has also distributed in hotels, barber shops 
and restaurants a large number of small cards. 


SEVENTEEN members of St. Andrew's Chapter, Louisville, 
who were appointed to canvass the section of the city surround- 
ing St. Stephen's mission, maintained by the Chapter, called on 
between 500 and 600 families, learned their religious connection 
if any, urged those who were unattached to come to St. Ste- 
Se and secured a number of new scholars for the Sunday 
school. 


Dvurina Lent the weekly meetings of St. James’s Chapter, 
Chicago, will include a Bible reading. led by the rector, upon 
the following topics: ‘‘ The Power and Duty of Prayer”? (III. 
Kings 19 : 14-19; 20 : 1-11); ‘*‘ Wisdom and Diligence in Work ’” 
(Nehemiah 4 : 1-18); “ Life out of Death ” (Ezekiel 37 : 1-14); 
‘The Church at the Gates of the Cesars’’ (Acts 28 : 15-31); 
‘* Our Eternal Hope’? (Hebrews 12 : 1-3 and 18-29). 


St. BarNaBas's CHAPTER, Brooklyn, N. Y.. has charge of a 
chapel, which was originally under the jurisdiction of the 
Archdeaconry, but was abandoned a short time ago. The Chap- 
ter has taken up the work and considerably increased the attend- 
ance. One other feature of the Chapter’s work has been the 
formation of a Guild of St. Athanasius for the study of the 
Prayer Book and Church history. 


THE members of St. Paul’s Chapter, Malden, Mass., are 
doing quiet individual work in the every-day routine of social 
and business life. The Chapter has been a help to the parish in 
furnishing men for its various services and activities. Just at 
present mem bers of the Chapter are co operating with the young 
people of other churches in the city in an effort to secure a *‘ no 
license ’’ vote at the next election. 


Curist CaurcH CHapTer, New Brighton, S. I., has a com- 
mittee to look after strangers to the church, seat them and to give 
them information about the parish. Notices of the services are 
placed in hotels and other public places, and are frequently sent 
direct through the mail to non-church goers. Services are held 
each Sunday by members of the Chapter in the County Jail and 
the Poor House. 


AwonG the Lenten efforts of Incarnation Chapter, Brooklyn, 
is a series of Wednesday evening services, with addresses by 
laymen. These services, as well as all the other Lenten services 
of the parish, have been advertised in a neat folder, enclosed in 
an envelope, bearing the words, ‘‘ Why, When and Where to go 
to Church.’’? These envelopes have been widely distributed in 
the neighborhood and have so far proved very effective in secur- 
ing the presence of many visitora. 


Tue Bible class maintained by Holy Sepulchre Chapter, New 
York City, has steadily increased in membership and interest 
since its organization. An incident in the Chapter's life which 
the secretary refers to in his annual report of the Chapter is 
worth being borne in mind by other Chapters. Scarcely had 
the Chapter begun work when a request was received from the 
women of the parish that the Chapter should assist them at the 
annua! parish fair. The members decided that they were organ- 
ized for religious and not social work and therefore could not 
help as a Chapter. As individuals they assisted the enterprise. 


During his visit to Elmira, February 16, Bishop Huntington 
confirmed forty young men at the New York State Reforma- 
tory. These men have been led to think of confirmation by the 
servies conducted by the pzrsonal ministrations of the Brother- 
hood men of the city who visit the institution weekly. The 
candidates were prepared by a Brotherhood man, and were 
selected from a class of 97 men who are receiving instruction. 
St. ANDREW's Cross will shortly publish an important illus- 
trated article on the Reformatory and the remarkably good 
work being done there. 


THE increased attendance of men, varying from 50 to 150, at 
the services of Trinity Church, Hamilton, Ohio, bears witness 
to the systematic and aggressive work of the men of Trinity 
Chapter. The members meet weekly for business and consulta- 
tion about their work. Sunday evening for an hour before the 
service a devotional meeting, led by the rector, is held. Good 
results have been obtained by the distribution throughout the 
week of cards of invitation. New men are offering themselves 
as probationers and show in this wav the value of the Chapter’s 
work. The rector says: ‘‘I could tell many a true story of the 
good that has been done by a word from a genuinely Christian 
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man.’’ He rightly adds that it is time for the men of the 
Church ‘“‘to shake off their sham respectability, to mingle 
among men, lift them up, do them good and bring them to the 
Church, their spiritual home.”’ 


Many of the members of Grace Chapter, Madison, Wis, are 
students at the University of Wisconsin. Their work lies chiefly 
among university students. Their meetings are naturally of a 
somewhat different character from a Chapter meeting in an 
average parish. The business portion of the meeting receives 
brief but thorough attention and the rest of the time is devoted 
to a series of studies on Church subjects. At each of the semi- 
monthly meetings a twenty or thirty minute paper is presented 
by some member of the Chapter and afterwards generally dis- 
cussed. Some of the recent subjects have been the ‘‘ Book of 
Psalms: Its use in the Hebrew worship;” ‘‘ The Christian use 
of the Psalms in the Apostolic period, in the period to the Refor- 
mation and by the Anglican Communion since the Reforma- 
tion,’’ ‘' The earliest known Christian Liturgies.’* The mem- 
bers of the Chapter believe, and their experience seems to bear 
out their belief, that a Churchman’s loyalty to the Church will 
be thoroughly fortified by a study of her history; and that as he 
studies that history he will become more active on her behalf. 


EVERY member of All Saints’ Chapter, Meriden, Conn.. is 
obliged to serve on one of the three committees into which the 
Chapter is divided. The hospitality committee does good work in 
welcoming visitorsand strange men, so faras possible, are placed 
in seats where they can be helped through the service by Brother- 
hood men, and so made to feclat home. The Chapter knows of 
several men now attending church regularly through the work 
done by this committee. The work of the visiting committee has 
been less successful, but better things are expected in the future. 
The hotel committee visits the principal hotels and leaves invi- 
tations for the guests, The Chapter hus not seen many results 
from this work. The men of the parish have been invited to 
meet with the Brotherhood men at their corporat2 communion. 
Many, who were not members of the Chapter, accept the in- 
vitation Of the two Chapter meetings each month, one is for 
the transaction of regular business, The second is given to the 
discussion of Brotherhood work. 


A QUARTERLY meeting of the Chicago Local Assembly was 
held at (trace Church, February 1. Of the four hundred Brother- 
hood men in the diocese fully three hundred were present. The 
afternoon session asked itself the question: ‘‘ What are we 
doing ’"’ The seventeen Chapters represented answered in writ- 
ten statements of their work. These answers showed that the 
old and triel methods were still being etfectively used. Tea 
followed the conference. Evening Prayer was said in the 
church, with addresses by Rev. T. N. Morrison, D.D., Epiph- 
any, Chicago, and Right Rev. P. T. Rowe, D.D., Bishop of 
Alaska, The former asked the men of the Brotherhood to set 
their ideals higher, to push more deeply the roots of their spirit- 
ual life aud to work more devotedly that every parish in the 
city, might be a center of helpful effort to bring men out of in- 
difference and degradation into the way of right living. Bishop 
Rowe spoke of the Alaska mission field, to which he was then 
going. and reminded the men of their world-wide duty towards 
the Kingdom of God. He asked them to remember that those 
who neglect their mission to others inevitably reap the conse- 
quences of their own neglect in spiritual weakuess and that, con- 
versely, those who work and pray in behalf of others renew and 
develop their strength. 


Str. Jonny's Cuapter, Northampton, Mass., has found it wise 
to place a large amount of power in the hands of the director, so 
that he may assign men to special work, at his discretion, and 
hold them responsible for the faithful doing of it. Theresult has 
bean more confidence in him and in the Chapter. At the morn- 
ing service the congregation being almost too large for the 
church, the Chapter has turned its attention to the evening 
service. It has tried to make it as homelike and attractive 
as possible. The men are welcomed at the door, promptly 
shown to seats and, when necessary, members of the Brother- 
hood sit with them and help them through the service. 
The Chapter has been the means of working an important 
reform in the life of the parish. St. John’s not being a 
free church, some members of the congregation were in the 
habit of coming late. When they found their pews occupied 
by non-pewholders, they were not slow to express their 
displeasure. This finally became so unpleasant that the Chapter 
appealed to the vestry to pass a resolution that after the last 
stroke of the bell all seats not then occupied should be free and 
at the disposal of the ushers. This action was takenand the an- 
nouncement made, in order that it might be clear tu all that 
St. John’sisa church for all people The usual hotel and visiting 
work is done quietly but effectively. The Chapter’s corporate 
Communion is well attended and is proving of much help to the 
men. 
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ANY opportunity for work among men occurring in Grace 
parish, Lockport, N. Y., is referred to the director of the Chap- 
ter, who sees that the proper man is assigned to the special work. 
While much of the work done by the members cannot be listed, 
it is evident that the parish has been strengthened by their 
efforts. Men are welcomed at the church and are visited in their 
homes. No systematic record of such work is kept, but the 
members know that several young men, who are now baptized 
and confirmed, have been gently helped to the church by men 
of the Chapter. During the past year, unfortunate conditions in 
a small parish in the city almost broke it up. The rector finally 
resigned, the parish was in debt and seemed about to go under. 
The men from Grace Chapter have maintained services every 
Sunday for nearly a year, and with the help of the few people 
who remained in the parish, have drawn back many stragglers. 
The work now appears to be in fair shape and the debt has been 
paid. During the absence of the rector on vacation the mem- 
bers of the Chapter. with the assistance of some members of the 
vestry, have maintained the regular parish services. They 
have also taken services in neighboring villages and so made it 
possible for the clergy in each, who would not otherwise have 
been able to get away, to take a short vacation The general 
result of the work for the past year may be summed up thus : 
The people of the two parishes have been shown the reasons for 
the existence of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. They are ready 
to assist the men in their work now as they never were before. The 
members of the Chapter have had their spiritual natures devel- 
oped and through their infueuce some non-Brotherhood men 
have had the same happy experience. To some extent the Chap 
ter has succeeded in changing the attitude of men of various de- 
nominations toward the Church. Methodists, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians and Roman Catholics have sometimes 
been found in attendance upon the parish services. 


Solid Mission Work 


ASCENSION CHAPTER, Frankfort, Ky., has recently under- 
taken mission services, which are thus interestingly described 
by the secretary: 

Quite a number of years ago Rev. Dr. Norton established 
the mission of St. Johu in the Wilderness out in the region 
known as the ‘‘ Bald Knob District.’’ For several years it was 
carried on by an ‘‘ obstreperous (%) deacon.’’ A chapel was built, 
and for a time he lived among these people until. for some rea- 
son, he was sent to another parish and this church was aban- 
doned, except for occasional visits from the minister at Frank- 
fort ‘The church building was burned some little time ago, and 
the people out there either joined other churches or stayed at 
home, asa good many of the Episcopalians down here do, with- 
out any reason whatever. In our confirmation class of 1894 
were two men from this neighborhood. and ever since we knew 
them we have endeavored to re-establish the mission. At a 
recent meeting of Ascension Chapter one of the members volun- 
teared to act as regular missioner if the Chapter would help him 
with the expenses. A liveryman agreed to furnish a surrey ata 
reduced rate each Sunday, and besides the regular missioner 
three other Brotherhood men go along to help with the singing. 
The road is terrible, even for Kentucky roads. For three miles 
it is a steady pull up a steep hill, and for the remainder of the 
distance it runs along what is known as ‘‘ the Backbone Ridge.*’ 
The land is poor and rocky and is a succession of steep hills and 
knobs, there being hardly an acre of level ground. On the sides 
of these hills the inhabitants raise a little corn and tobacco. 
These fields gave rise to the story of the man who fell out of his 
cornfield aud broke his neck. The attendance at the first 
service was abont a hundred, or as many as the little school 
house would hold. There had been some talk among the people 
to the effect that it was an ‘‘ Episcopalian meetin’,’’ and “‘ they 
hadn't nocall ter be a-comin’ ter thet.’’ There is no village, but 
the school house stands at a place where the road forks, and the 
country, although so rough, is quite thickly settled We will 
keep up the services until winter sets in, when the roads and 
lanes become nearly impassable. The mission is nearly seven 
niles from Frankfort, and it seems the unwritten law out there 
that ‘‘ meetin’? must begin promptly at three o'clock. Con- 
sequently we cannot linger over a good Sunday dinner. We 
usually get back in time to get supper and be at the choir room 
to rube for the parish evening service. 

The services are sinple. The people are accustomed to sing- 
ing Gospel hymns. so we use the mission hymns in the Church 
Hymnal. Our chief trouble is in getting the people to take part 
in the services. QOne old lady expressed herself thus: ‘‘I tol’ 
Willie I'd come, but I didn't ‘low ter take no part.”” But we 
are sanguine and feel that time will change all this. Many 
amusing things happen at these country churches, for you know 
the country folk nearly all come on horseback, bringing the 
babies and dogs with thein. 
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Two Midwinter Conferences 
I. The Albany Diocesan Assembly 


THE second annual convention of the Council of the Diocese 
of Albany was held in Christ Church, Schenectady, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 14. At the opening service, after the celebration of the 
Holy Communion the venerable Charles S. Olmsted, S.T.D., of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., delivered the charge to the Brotherhood. 
He urged the men to make a thorough study of the history of the 
Church, for only as we learn of the past can we rightly under- 
stand the present. There bas been a great development in the 
writing of secular history during the last few years, but while 
men like Bishop Stubbs have done much to gather materials for 
ecclesiastical history. a complete and satisfactory history of the 
Church has not yet been written. In the course of time it will 
come, with its truth, its beauty and its power to dispel the 
ignorance that has so long abounded, and to bring unity and 
strength to the Church. 

After a short business session and luncheon served by the 
local Chapter of the Daughters of the King, the afternoon con- 
ference was held. The subject was, ‘‘ The Work of the Brother- 
hood Man.’’ Eugene C. Denton, of Rochester, N. Y., presided. 
The subject was considered under three heads: Spiritual, Mis- 
sionary and Individual. 

It was stated at the outset that the first work of the Brother- 
hood man is to tone up his own spiritual life; he must be before 
he cando. The man who invites a friend to a service and fails 
himself to attend, or is carelessly irreverent when he attends, 
will never succeed as a Brotherhood man. There was some 
discussion of the Bible class as a means of spiritual work, and 
J. R. Smith of Cohoes described the workings of St. John’s class 
of more than sixty men. It was agreed that every Chapter 
should have a Bible class, and if there is no one competent to 
act as teacher the men should meet and study together, confi- 
dent that if they are faithful and deserving in time a leader will 
be found or developed. There was general interest manifested 
in the work among boys, and the responsibility of the men in 
this direction was urged. 

The discussion of missionary work naturally brought out the 
preliminary point that every true Brotherhood man must have 
the missionary spirit. In diocesan missions our men can help 
greatly in conducting Sunday schools and acting as lay readers. 
It is important that we should study the subject of missions, s0 
that we may help to spread the knowledge of them and meet the 
criticisms of those who opposethem. The observance of the self- 
denial week and our duty to the Brotherhood men who are 
representing us in Japan and China were emphasized. 

The subject of individual work called forth some interesting 
accounts of success achieved by perseverance, tact and enthu- 
siasm. It was pointed out that there is a field for individual 
work where and under circumstances that one might least sus- 
pect. For instance, a priest formerly in charge of a mission in 
the Adirondacks said that a visit from two earnest Brotherhood 
men gave an impulse to his work that was felt for months, 
Some one asked the question, ‘‘ Shall reports of personal work 
be made at meetings?’’ The objection was raised that they 
might promote a spirit of pride, while on the other hand it was 
insisted that they are necessary if the men are to acquire skill 
in their work and if the best efforts are to be put forth. The 
persoval invitation was deemed far better than the printed 
card in hotel work. 

At the public service in the evening Edward L. Temple, 
Trinity, Rutland, Vt., spoke upon ** The Layman’s Duty asa 
Churchman.’* He reminded the Brotherhood men of their rich 
heritage as Churchmen. The various denominations seem to be 
falling away from the principles of their founders, while the 
Church, with her divinely instituted ministry, her blessed 
sacraments and her grand liturgy, stands as a lesson to all 
people and as the center of unity. The Church creates ties that 
are similar to those of the family. The earnest Churchman 
never tires of thinking and talking of her, and planning and 
working for her. Laymen are beginning to realize that duty 
means not only contributions of money, but also a putting forth 
of personal effort. 

Eugene C. Denton. speaking upon ‘‘ The Churchman’s Duty 
as a Citizen,” said that the Brotherhood stands for progress, 
and the increase and improvement of the citizenship of Christ’s 
Kingdom means the elevation of the citizenship of the country. 
In this Christian country Christians should always be the best 
citizens. The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
are the true basis of society. Salfishness seems to be at the root 
of most of our political evils. The spoils system dominates 
politics, so that every one who takes an active interest in public 
affairs is supposed to be seeking some personal advantage. Men 
of high character, in order to rise politically, allow them- 
selves to do the bidding of unscrupulous bosses. Too many 
men consider that the end justifies the means, and that the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount do not apply to 
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political parties or to men in public life. The men in legislative 
bodies work too much for their own and their parties’ advantage 
and have too little regard for the public welfare. Churchmen 
must realize that it is their duty to vote, to organize for good, 
as the bad elements are organized for evil, to watch public serv- 
ants and insist that they do their duty, and to mould public 
opinion in every possible way. Society will be saved only when 
it truly can be said ‘‘the kingdoms of the world have become 
the Kingdom of the Lord.” 


II. The New England: Local Assembly 


A MosT successful meeting of the New England Local As- 
sembly closed at North Adams, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
February 23. The occasion marked a new departure in the 
method of conducting this convention, which has come to form 
so marked a feature of Brotherhood life and work in New 
England. Heretofore the meetings have been limited to one 
evening and the day following. This year Washington's Birth- 
day was taken advantage of and the convention occupied two 
fulldays. Delegates from all over New England began arriv- 
ing in the little factory town among the Berkshire Hills on 
Friday evening, and the opening of the business session on 
Saturday morning saw about sixty earnest men gathered for 
J This session resulted in the 
adoption of a constitution suited to the growing needs of the 
Local Assembly und the election of the following officers to 
serve during the coming year: President, Edmund_Billings, 
Good Shepherd, Boston; secretary, W. C. Newell, Epiphany, 
Winchester; treasurer, C. H. Smith, St. Stephen's, Providence; 
chaplain, Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr., Grace, Providence. 
The remainder of the day was occupied by conferences on the 
‘* Duties of Chapter Officers,” ‘‘ College Work,” ‘‘ Hotel Work,” 
‘* House-to-House Visiting’ and ‘‘Country Chapters.” We 
only wish that space permitted a full report of all that was said 
at these conference?. Seldom have we heard so much that was 
of real and permanent value. Especially helpful were the 
addresses by B. F. Townshend, of Portland, on the duties of the 
director, the report of F. A. Gaylord as diocesan secretary for 
New England, and the paper on ‘College Work’’ by H. B. 
Huntington of Harvara. The deepest interest, however, 
centered upon an address by Dr. Clarence J. Blake, of Boston, 
on ‘Social Purity.’’ As a plain and deeply impressive pres- 
entation of a delicate subject Dr. Blake's address could not 
have been excelled. We sincerely hope that we may hear it 
repeated at a national convention in the near future. 

_ The addresses in the evening upon ‘‘ The Duty of the Chris- 
tian Layman to the Church and to Society ’’ were truly remark- 
able, considering the fact that two of the speakers were called 
upon at very short notice. In these addresses, as well as in the 
thoughtful charge to the Brotherhood by the Rev. Geo. J. 
Prescott, of Boston, on Sunday morning, the brotherhood of 
man was dwelt upon with such convincing power that there 
could be but one opinion of the responsibility which rests upon 
every layman as the bearer of the Church’s message to all men 
everywhere. Following the charge to the Brotherhood, the 
Assembly met for the afternoon conferences on Bible classes, 
the Boys’ Department, and the fundamental principles of the 
Brotherhood. The opening addresses and the discussions which 
followed were such as to confirm a very general opinion that 
nowhere is the Brotherhood more thoroughly in earnest than 
in New England. We have attended many such conferences, 
but never have we learned so many practical lessons. The 
addresses by the Rev. O. H. Raftery, of Portland, Conn., and 
Silas McBee. of North Carolina. were a fitting close to a con- 
vention which for depth and earnestness has never been 
equaled in New England, except it be by the national conven- 
tion of 1892 in Boston, 


The Secretary’s Desk 


PERHAPS one-third of the men who are gathered about the 
Desk this month were not members of the Brotherhood three 
years ago. That means that at least 4000 of them have never 
seen the Boston Convention Number, the greatest number of ST. 
ANDREW’s Cross ever issued. You can readily understand this 
when I say that it contains one of the strongest sermons Bishop 
Brooks ever preached, a remarkable address by Bishop Thomp- 
son on ‘ The Discovery of the New World,” a powerful Charge 
by Bishop Huntington, addresses on ‘‘ Young Men,” and ** The 
Kingdom,”’ by Mr. Sturgis and Father Huntington, an inspiring 
address on the meaning of the Red Cross by Dr. Holland, a 
searching talk on ‘‘ Personal Keligion,’’ by Bishop Courtney, to 
say nothing of the full reports of the conferences embodying 
practical points on such subjects as ‘‘ Chapter Meetings,” 
‘* Bible Classes,’’ ‘* Work in the City,’ ** Work in the Country,” 
and much more that I need not stop to mention. Suifice it to 
say that I find that number invaluable for reference. 

Now to the point: We havea few hundred copies of that num- 
ber still on hand. The Brotherhood printer is about to move. In 
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stead of moving these copies to the new quarters the Editor would 
prefer to move them into the hands of the men who have never 
seen them. He therefore tells me that any reader of ST. 
ANDREW's CRoss can have one of the copies if he will send to 
me five cents to cover the cost of mailing. Let me advise you 
to accept the offer. Did I say that the number contains en- 
graved portraits of Bishop Brooks, Bishop Courtney, Mr. Hough- 
teling and Mr. Sturgis? It does. 


IN response to my recent request for samples of invitation 
cards, I have received quite a respectable assortment of all sizes, 
shapes and designs. ‘The mechanical make-up of some of the 
cards is excellent, some show only a moderate amount of taste, 
while a few by their careless arrangement and workmanship 
are calculated to repel from, rather than to attract to, the 
parish from which they proceed. ‘rhe matter upon such cards 
need not be arranged in any fantastic display ; neither should 
it be put together in a slovenly fashion. It ought to be so 
arranged as to give the desired information at a glance. This 
is one of the fundamental principles of good advertising. To 
my mind an invitation card should give in a neat and simple, 
albeit attractive form, a plain, straightforward message from 
the Church to the receiver to come and worship. All but one 
of the cards received violate this canon of my own making and 
with which you may not agree in one or more of tive ways. 

In the first place, there is the card which puts the Brother- 
hood very much in evidence. It is headed, ‘‘ The Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew (or quite as likely, St. Andrew’s Brotherhood), 
St. Paul’s Chapter, No. 9.999, for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom among men.’’ Probably the words are more or less grace- 
fully grouped around a St. Andrew’s cross in red ink. The 
card goes on to say how glad the members of the Brotherhood, 
who may be recognized by the buttons in their coats, will be to 
welcome the stranger, how the Brotherhood men will show him 
a seat, help bim with the service, introduce him to the rector, 
etc., etc. This seems to me to be a wrong principle to work 
on. 

What's the use of advertising the Brotherhood with printer's 
ink? Let its work speak for it. To placard its name before 
men and to tell them, without their asking. what it exists for, is 
simply to put them on their guard against the very men whose 
quiet, personal effort ought to lead them, almost unconsciously, 
tochurch., I believe in saying plainly what the Brotherhood is and 
what it’s for when the time comes. I don’t believe in volun- 
teering the information on a card for promiscuous missionary 
distribution. Again, it would be better if more Chapters were 
content to circulate a card which contained an invitation, not 
from the Brotherhood, but from the parish. Why should a 
Chapter constitute itself rather than its parish the host of the 
visiting stranger? Let the men of the Chapter do the work, 
extend the invitations, distribute the cards. But let them do it 
in the name of the parish, not in their own. 

Then, too, the over advertising of the Brotherhood gives 
men the impression that *‘ those church folks are forming com- 
mittees to reform us fellows,’’ and they resent it. I must say 
my syinpathy is with them. 

And then don't tell a man what you are going to do with 
him when you “ get him there.’’, Simply ask bim to come asa 
brother man to the house of the common Father to join in the 
uplifting worship preserved for him by a Book of Common 
Prayer. When he comes greet him cordially and do what your 
common sense sugyests as best under the special circumstances. 

Another kind of card is that adorned (7%) with pious texts of 
Scripture. ‘I was glad when they said unto me let us go unto 
the house of the Lord,’’ ‘‘ Come thou with us and we will do 
thee good.’’ Such legends may be put on with the best of in- 
tentions, but they smack strongly of cant, and no healthy Anglo- 
Saxon can stomach that. Don't try to convince men of 
your own superabundant piety. They will shrewdly suspect, 
and the chances are they won't be far wrong, that it’s only 
**piosity.”’ Don’t claim any capacity for doing them good. 
Ask them simply to ‘come and see.’? Whatever else you do or 
don’t do, don’t ‘* quote Scripture ’’ upon your invitation cards. 

Then there is the card which aims at recording “ results.” 
It has a line which savs ** Please present this card at the door,” 
or it has a coupon which invites the bolder to tear it off, write 
his name and address upon it and hand it to the usher or drop 
it in the alms basin and *‘ you will be called on.”’ I believe in 
‘‘results,’’ but I don't believe in checking them in this way. 
Imagine yourself a stranger intown. You receivea card of church 
services at your hotel, say, on Sunday morning. You find your- 
self invited by ‘the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Chapter (as 
aforesaid) No. 9.999, etc., etc.,”’ to attend church, something it 
may be you ased to do, but have gotten out of the way of. 
“Knocking about the country, you know, six days a week tires 
a man awfully, and he needs all of Sunday to rest upin.”? But 
you think perhaps you'll accept this invitation, provided you can 
get through breakfast and the Sunday paper in time. Just as you 
reach this laudable determination your eye reaches the foot of 
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the card and you find youself invited to ‘‘ write your name and 
address here and present this card at the door.’’ ‘‘ Not much,” 
you say to youself, ‘‘I’m not going to advertise the fact that 
this card has brought me to church. I don’t want to be cata- 
logued or carried up to one of the front seats and put on ex- 
hibition as a ‘catch.’ "’ So you don’t go to church because you 
don’t want to accept the conditions which appear to be attached 
to the invitation. And I don’t blame you. 

There is the card which boasts a wealth of red ink in 
various designs, initial letters, St. Andrew’s crosses, lines 
and rules. Two colors judiciously and tastefully used for pur- 
poses of clearness or emphasis are all right.: But cards on 
which colors are used in an indiscriminate jumble, without 
any apparent purpose, may be considered by some as ‘‘ another 
evidence of the growth of ritualism in the Episcopal Church !”’ 
Make your cards tasty and attractive, but don’t make them 


‘ory. 

Finally there is the card which strains after a novel effect. 
Here is a sample: 

‘UR specially invited next Sunday to the Men’s Bible Class,,. 
3 p.m., at St. John’s Church. Iamamember. RU?” 

The average man who gets such a card as this is apt to smile 
and murmur something which sounds very much like “’ re- 
ligious cranks.”’ 

Having supplied yourself with a suitable card, use it judi- 
ciously. Do not allow it to come between you and the man. 
Use it to bring to the attention of men, whom you cannot per- 
sonally reach, the invitation to come to church. When a man 
wants a hearty hand clasp, don’t slip a pasteboard into his hand. 
When he wants a kind word, don't give him cold type. 

Have your cards printed on a good quality of cream bristol. 
Don't accept poor stock or poor press work. ‘ry to emulate, as 
far as quality goes, the beautiful work on the advertising mat- 
ter put out by insurance companies, banks, publishers, and the 
best class of business houses. No good business concern can 
afford to use slovenly advertising matter in these days. Still 
less can the Church. The best is none tov good and is worth 
paying for. 

One more request. Please, please, don't have your cards 
printed ‘Trinity P. E. Church.’”’ [f you haven’t room for 
** Protestant. Episcopal’ in full, why let it go at ‘‘ Trinity 
Church."’ To speak of the Church as the ‘‘ P. E. Church ” is a 
thousand times worse than calling the Brotherhood “ the B. S. 
A.,”’ and that’s bad enough. JOHN W. Woop. 


Studies in Chapter Life 
ST. GEORGE’S, NEW YORK CITY 


By the Officers of the Chapter 


THE Chapter in St. George’s parish, New York. reports 
annually upon its work to the members of the parish. Its report 
for the parish year recently closed gives a fair idea of the general 
life and work of the Chapter. It may help other Chapters to 
have this inside look into the workings of a large metropolitan 
Chapter. The field which the Chapter, as a body, and apart from 
the direct personal efforts to bring men one by one within the 
influence of the Church, tries to cover, is divided into various 
departments, each in charge of a committee. This committee. 
organization is a matter of convenience and business method 
only. It does not mean that individuality is crushed out by 
machinery, On the contrary, machinery is made to develop 
individuality. A man does personal work as a member of a 
committee just as ina smaller Chapter he does personal work 
without the intervention of a committee. Most of the members 
serve in two or more departments of the work. The various 
chairmen are held responsible for the faithful work of the men 
on their respective committees, just as the director of a smaller 
Chapter is responsible for the activity of every member of the 
Chapter. 

This study in Chapter life is not given to the Brotherhood as 
the study of a typical Chapter. St. George's Chapter is not a 
typical Chapter, because St. George’s parish is not a typical 
parish, and because New York is not a typical town. The study 
is offered as an instance of what may be done with exceptional 
opportunities and equipment and under exceptional leadership. 
No Chapter should feel that because it has not the opportunity 
or the membership or the advantages possessed by St. George's 
Chapter that therefore it can do but little. Every Chapter: 
should feel that it can carry into its work the same businesslike 
precision in doing its work. So much for a preface. Here is the 
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Directoi’s Report 


THE accompanying reports of the several committees are sub- 
mitted herewith, and it is for me only to add a word respecting 
the work and general condition of the Chapter. 

The membership at the present time is about ithe same as a 
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year ago; through removals and other causes, the names of a 
number of men have been taken from our roll, and nearly an 
equal number have been added. The Chapter has now been in 
existence for so many years that no very marked gain in mem- 
bership can be expected because of its novelty. The enthusiasm 
which generally characterizes the early days of such organiza- 
tions has long since passed with us, and now we must rely for 
the faithful prosecution of the Chapter’s work on the men who 
recognize that they are placed in the world with an obligation 
resting upon them, and who are not satistied with simply serv- 
ing themselves. The Brotherhood idea enforces just one point— 
it does not seek to gather within the ranks of its organization 
only men who show special fitness or aptness for Christian work. 
Its purpose is to enlist al) men in each parish who know that 
they are called upon to be witnesses, and who, resting under this 
conviction, are willing to do something toward the extension of 
the Kingdom among men. Men may enter the Chapter for one 
reason or another, but unless there is that abiding conviction, 
they will sooner or later find that our engaging metropolitan 
life, with its perplexities and demands, will draw them away 
from a work which is not self-centred. Custom or a fad may 
attract men for a time into service for others; nothing but the 
strongest conviction will keep men in that service in and out of 
season. WILLIAM T. HEPPER, Director. 


Bible Class Committee 


The Bible class led by President Seth Low, of Columbia Col- 
lege, has continued its work during the past year, and it has met 
with moderate success in stimulating an interest in Bible study 
among its members. As usual with city Bible classes, the mem. 
bers come and go with about equal regularity, and as a result of 
this, the class is always in a state of fluctuation. There is a fair 
sized nucleus, though, whose attendance can always be relied 
upon, and around this efforts have been made to build up a class 
that may have a wide influence. There are at present on the 
roll 120 names, besides about fifty others of those who have 
attended once or twice, but who are not regarded as regular 
enough in their attendance to be added to the roll. 

The work of bringing men in touch with the class has been 
faithfully carried on by the members of this Committee during 
the past year. The class has increased somewhat in numbers; 
and the average attendance of sixty-seven is, we hope, but an 
augury of what it will yet be. Over three hundred visits were 
made during the year. Six or seven of the members of the class 
have joined the Chapter, and have been enlisted as Sunday- 
school teachers, and three or more were in the Rector's Confir- 
mation class. FREDERICK DaLZELL, Chairman. 


Hospitality Committee 


Any one who will take the trouble to observe a congregation 
entering a church for service, will generally be surprised to find 
how readily he will be able to pick out those who are visitors or 
strangers. The regular attendant marches confidently in, con- 
scious of his right to be there, either because of some vested 
interest in a pew or some real part in the parish life. The 
stranger, on the contrary, as a rule, comes in with a hesitating 
and expectant air as if he were not quite sure whether he is 
trespassing upon somebody else’s property, and wondering what 
sort of a reception he is to get. Many men, doubtless, do not go 
to church because they dread such sensations. It is to relieve 
the embarrassment of such people that the Brotherhood Hospi- 
tality Committee,exists. It is an attempt to rob church-going 
of its terrors for the casual or occasional attendant. Its 
methods of work are very simple. Three or four men are in the 
back of the church for twenty minutes before each service. 
They watch carefully for visitors, and when a man enters with 
the hesitating air, he is promptly spoken to, cordially welcomed 
and provided with a seat. The grateful surprise with which 
such attentions are received prove their necessity and value. 
Then, again, all members of the Brotherhood, and particularly 
those on the Hospitality Committee, are expected to be attentive 
to any strangers who may happen to sit in the same pew, pro- 
viding them with books, and finding the places if the visitors are 
not familiar with the service. Frequently such attentions lead 
to aconversation after the service, when information is given 
about the parish, and an invitation extended to come to Dr. Low’s 
Bible class or to visit the Parish Building on a Monday evening. 
Often the visitor’s name and addreys are secured, so that a call 
may be made upon him at once. In short, the Hospitality 
Committee tries to maintain the St. George's reputation for cor- 
diality and to see to it that the atmosphere in and about the 
church is not pervaded with that ecclesiastical chilliness which 
is too often characteristic of church buildings. 

C. A. McMAsTER, 
JoHN W. Woop, 
Chairmen, 
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Avenue A Mission Committee 


For the faithful work of the Committee during the past year, 
a word of commendation can justly be said. While we have not 
added many new members, those who have volunteered for the 
work, with few exceptions, have been faithful to the evenings 
assigned them. 

It is, however, painful to adinit that this Committee finds its 
work much handicapped because of the very little assistance 
they receive outside its own circle, and as this report may be 
read by others than Brotherhood men, we earnestly invite all 
(men or women) who are interested in the welfare of the mis- 
sion, to lend a hand, as the work will only progress through the 
efforts of the many, and not the few, to reach the hundreds and 
thousands in the neighborhood of our mission. 

JouN L. LITTLE, Chairman, 


Visiting Committee 


This Committee has been somewhat hampered in its work 
because of the few names received from the Hospitality Commit- 
tee during the year. Some two hundred visits have been paid, 
and for the most part by three or four faithful members of this 
Committee. Many men must be called upon again and again 
before we succeed in seeing them. Quite a few of those whom 
we have met in this way have been induced to join St. George's 
or Dr. Low's Bible class; a number have been introduced to the 
Men’s Club. Just previous to the formation of the Rector’s 
Confirmation class last winter, a number of visits were made for 
the purpose of inviting the men whose names appeared on our 
church roll—although not communicants—to the class. 

WILuiaM T, Heprer, Chairman. 


Sunday School Committee 


Perhaps in no department of the Chapter’s organization has 
more faithful work been done during the past year than in this 
one. The attendance of teachers has been remarkably good, the 
interest developed most encouraging, and the idea of ** shepherd- 
ing’? the young people committed to their charge more and more 
clearly grasped by new Brotherhood men in the school. All who 
have taken part in this work know how essential visiting is, and 
in following it, have found how many opportunities there are for 
the best kind of Brotherhood work among the families of our 
boys. The Committee has recently suffered a serious loss in the 
removal to Montreal, Canada, of its former chairman, Mr. D. 
M. Stewart. For more than three years he has been an ardent 
and successful worker in the school. By his many qualities of 
heart and mind, he endeared himself to all, and he so lived while 
with us, that now he has gone, we miss him. , 

C. A. McMaster, Chairman. 


Invitation Committee 


The Invitation Committee lapsed for a short time into a 
state of inactivity, but is now once more actively at work. 
Its work is that of trying to reach the traveling men or 
transient guests at the hotels in the vicinity of St. George's 
Church, and bring before them a list of the services of the 
church. Cards were printed, having on one side an invita- 
tion to attend the church. and a statement that the Rector and 
members of the Brotherhood would be glad to welcome them, 
and on the reverse side, a list of services and meetings for men. 
On Saturday evenings, the members of the Committee visit the 
various hotels that are willing to co-operate with us, and from 
the registers procure the names of men stopping over Sunday, 
for whom invitation cards in addressed envelopes are left. 

From the nature of this work it is obvious that figures cannot 
be submitted, nor can we ever know, except in a few cases, 
whether the invitations bring men to church. But feeling confi- 
dent that these quiet reminders will, many of them, start some 
men churchward, and also feeling that this is a compliance with 
the rule of service, we press on in our work, not worrying 
especially about the results. 

This Committee has rendered acceptable service in working 
for and securing the attendance of many men at special services 
held during the year, notably—the annual meeting of the Chap- 
ter in St. George's Church, on the evening of St. Andrew’s Day, 
and the special meeting for men oniy, on the first Sunday 
evening in the year. Cuaas. Lyon RussELu, Chairman, 


Committee on Outside Relations 


The traveling men of the Chapter have maintained their work 
of visitation during the past year. Here and there, as they go 
about from place to place, they find opportunities for many 
kinds of Brotherhood work. Sometimes it is attendance at a 
Chapter meeting, sometimes a personal chat with a man inter- 
ested in the movement. Again it is.a conference with a group 
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of earnest men in some small place, separated by duties and dis- 
tance from their brothers, or a call upun a busy rector who is 
anxious to learn what is being done at other centers. In addi- 
tion to this definite committee work there are often opportuni- 
ties for bringing direct influence upon traveling companions and 
chance acquaintances. 

Our men visit every section of the country, and there is no 
doubt that their effort is of value in stimulating both our own 
work and that of others. They bring the methods of one Chap- 
ter to the notice of another, they assist in the exchange of ideas 
and more than all, they emphasize the thought of ‘* brother- 
hood ’* and help men confined to one locality to realize that they 
are part of the great living Church which looks to every little 
group and individual for faithful service. 

R. G. LEypo.pt, Chairman. 


_ _ Of the fifty-six men in the Chapter, exclusive of the five par- 
ish clergy, four are members of the vestry, forty are business 
men or mechanics of one sort or another, four are lawyers. three 
are teachers, two are college students, one is the parish organist. 
one is a student for Holy Orders, one is the business manager of 
a Church paper, one is a trained nurse. one is General Secretary 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, one is a consulting forester, 
and one is Treasurer of the American Bible Society. 

During the year the Chapter raised by dues and subscriptions 
$198.78, and spent $141.83. 


From China 

In the course of his last letter to Mr. Wood, Dr. Ludlow 
says : 

Just at present I am deep in the stndy of Chinese. This is 
an endless task and requires a great deal of patience and hard 
work. However, oneis compensated for the work as he realizes 
gradually that he is able to make himself understood by the 
people. On all hands there are opportunites to put into prac- 
tice the little knowledge that one daily acquires. I am reading 
with a very competent native teacher, the Gospel of St. John, 
this being part of my assigned course of study for the ensuing 
six months. On December 1 I was assigned the medical care 
of St. John's School, including the Orphanage and St. Mary’s 
Hall, a boarding school for girls, run on much the same plan as 
the boys’ school. I make the daily rounds, and in case of illness 
prescribe and give directions to the native dispensary assistant, 
who is one of the former students of St. John’s and now a stu- 
dent of medicine. A medical department in English is being 
talked of at St. John’s, the work to begin next year. A com- 
plete course of theoretical and practical medicine will be mapped 
out covering four years. A knowledge of medicine is the need 
of the hour in China and men are everywhere inquiring after 
the Western methods of treatment of disease. Bishop Hen- 
dricks of the Methodist Church, South, recently told me of a 
visit he made to Li Hung Chang, the Viceroy at Pekin, in 
which the Viceroy stated that he recognized the great need of 
his country and said repeatedly and most earnestly : ‘‘ Send us 
more physicians, we need them to teach our people the laws of 
health.’’ Every season this land is visited with plagues and 
pestilences and many thousands die, the victims of the grossest 
ignorance and superstition. No one questions the practical 
utility of this work and it has over and over again demon- 
eoated its power to overcome prejudice and opposition to Chris- 

Janity. 

There is a large dispensary practice awaiting me as soon as 
I am able to speak enough of the language to make my simplest 
instructions understood and to elicit a history of the cases 
which will come to me for treatment. The Bishop deems it 
best that until then I should wait and not begin the more ac- 
tive part of my work. I enjoy very much the few hours a week 
teaching at St. John’s that is assigned to me, and it is just 
enouch of a change in my work to prove a recreation. 

I have received recently several very cordial, brotherly letters 
from Brotherhood men in the United States. It is worth a 
trip away from home on such a mission as mine just to receive 
such letters They are most inspiring and helpful and make me 
feel in a very special sense that I am the personal representa- 
tive of the young manhood of our Church. I have tried to 
answer most of the letters, making a brief acknowledgment of 
their receipt, but I wish you would thank each one for me by 
making a note of it in St. ANDREW’S Cross. 

I, too, tried to observe the Self-Denial Week, and have sent 
my contribution to St. Mark's Chapter, Seattle, where I still 
hold my membership. I should like to retain my membership 
there until a Chapter is organized in China and in this way I 
can feel that I am more closely allied to the Brotherhood work 
in the United States. ; 


_ INDIFFERENCE in religion is more fatal than skepticism. There 
is no pulse in indifference ; skepticism may have warm blood.— 
Beecher. 
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African Missionaries 


I was the only white man during 1876 in Equatorial Africa, 
but in 1877, when only a short distance from the Atlantic, the 
first missionaries landed on the east coast in response to an 
appeal that I had written in 1875 from Uganda. During the 
years from 1879 to 1884 missionaries followed closely my tracks 
up the Congo, and as a hundred influences were in the course of 
afew years enlisted in the cause of Africa, Nyassa Land and 
the eastern and southern part of central Africa began to be 
studded with Christian missions, and missionaries have con- 
tinued to enter Africa ever since, until now there must be about 
300 of them, and the number is still increasing. They are not 
all reputed to be first-class men, but it is wonderful what 
earnestness and perseverance will do. We have only to think 
of Uganda, with its 200 churches and cathedral and its 50,000 
native Christians. read the latest official reports from Nyassa 
Land, and glance at the latest map of Africa, to be convinced 
of the zeal, devotion and industry of the missionaries. 

Mission-houses do not grow of themselves. Gospels are not 
translated into African tongues, nor are converts spontaneous 
products of human nature. I am somewhat familiar with 
African facts, and to me these things repregent immense labor, 
patience and self-sacrifice; but others expect Africans to fall in 
love with the missionary’s eyes. 

It is true, though strange, that for the first six years or so 
very little visible effect is produced by missionary teaching and 
influence. The mind of a pagan descendant of innumerable 
centuries of pagans appears to be for some time impenetrable 
to the Christian doctrine, and no matter how zezlously a mis- 
sionary may strive with him, he continues to present a wooden 
dullness, until by and by there isa gleam of interest; he catches 
the idea, as it were; and the interest becomes infectious and 
spreads from family to family, and converts multiply rapidly. 
‘“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 

I have in my mind, as I write, the examples furnished by the 
Wayanda, Wanyassa and Bakongo. At the town of Banza 
Manteka, for instance, one day 900 natives came to Mr. Rich- 
ards. the missionary. and requested to be baptized by him. He 
had labored among them many years, but hitherto converts had 
been few. The missionary imposed conditions on them. He 
said that they must first assemble their fetishes, idois and stores 
of gin. and destroy all in the market place. And they went 
forthwith. and did it.—‘‘ The Story of the Development of 
Africa,’’ by Henry M. Stanley, in the February Century. 


Magazine Articles Worth Reading 


The Salvation Army. Outlook. February 22. 
The Higher Life of Chicago. By Meville E. Stone. Same. 


Walrus Hunting in the Arctic Regions. By Lewis L. Dyche. Cosmo- 
politan. February. 

The Story of the Development of Africa. By Henry M. Stanley. 
Century. February. 


Pope Leo XIII. and His Household. 

The Stage From a Clergyman’s Standpoint. 
Hughes. Forum, February. 

“‘German-Americans”’ and the Lord’s Day. By Bishop Doane. 


By F. Marion Crawford. Same. 
By Rev. Thomas P. 


Same. 


Some Memories of Hawthorne. By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. At-_ 
lantic, February. 

The Armenian Massacres Since Last October. Review of Reviews. 
February. 

Hunting Musk Ox with the Dog Ribs. By Frank Russell. Scribner's. 
February. 

The Future Life. Part Il. By W. E. Gladstone. North American 
Review, February. 


HEAVEN knows what would become of our sociality if we 
never visited people we speak ill of ; we should live like Egyp- 
tian hermits in crowded solitude.—George Eliot. 


WHEN will young men press into the mission field as they 
strugele for positions of worldly honor and affluence? When 
will parents consecrate their sons and daughters to missionary 
work as they search for rare openings of worldly influence and 
honor?) When will Christians give for missions as they give for 
luxuries and amusements ? When will they learn to deny them- 
selves for the work of God as they deny themselves for such 
earthly objects as are dear to their hearts? Or, rather, when 
will they count it no self denial, but the highest joy and privilege, 
to give with the utmost liberality for the spread of the Gospel 
among the heathen ? —Shanghat Couference. 
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IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


New Chapters 


Trinity, Andover, N. B. 

St. Mary’s, St. John, N. B. 

St. Alban’s, Delhi, Ont. 

Christ Church, Stanstead Plain, Que. 


195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 


Notes 


Tue Montreal Local Assembly has arranged for a series of 
Lenten meetings for men only. They are held Sunday after- 
noons in the different city churches. 


AT the annual meting of St. Paul’s Chapter, Halifax, N. S., 
it was decided, on the motion of the rector, that at each meeting 
of the Chapter self-denial offerings should be given for foreign 
mission work. 


THE mission held by the Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken in 
December, in St. John, was of much spiritual benefit to the 
Brotherhood as well as to the crowds who during his two weeks’ 
stay were privileged to listen to him. 


Tue General Secretary will thank Chapters who have not yet 
sent in their reports on the blanks furnished them to do so without 
further delay. A reminder is not out of place here that the 
annual Chapter quotas should have been paid not later than 
January 1. 


Tuer Chapter at St. Paul's Cathedral, London, Ont., has many 
local difficulties to contend with. The members have, however, 
kept their Bible class going with an average attendance of four- 
teen. They also conduct a weekly cottage service and a monthly 
service at the jail. 


At the meeting of the Montreal Diocesan Synod three mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood in that city, Messrs. Wells, Stewart and 
Thompson, by request addressed the Synod, explaining fully the 
object and methods of the Brotherhood. They were listened to 
attentively, and some inquiry as to formation of new Chapters 
and the revival of dormant ones has already resulted. 


A CLERGYMAN’S opinion: ‘‘ Our Chapter of the Brotherhood 
has been in existence over two years, and although our village 
is too small to require the work that is done in cities, still interest 
is unabated. We arein a healthy condition and propose to do 
our best. Last evening I hada Bible class of twelve men, and we 
have reason to hope that the class will soon number twenty. The 
Brotherhood men have induced severa) to come to the services, 
and I would recommend every parish priest to organize a Chap- 
ter.” 


THe membership of the Brotherhood is increasing in New 
Brunswick and its influence is being strongly felt in the parishes 
where Chapters have been organized. At the annual meeting 
of the Local Council for the city of St. John the secretary’s 
report showed that every church in the city had a Chapter. The 
members are preparing again for the usual Lenten midday 
services for men and expecta larger attendance than heretofore. 
There are twenty Chapters in the Province, most of them doing 
good work. 


A CHAPTER in Ontario, numbering six members and working 
under considerable difficulties as to holding its meetings, owing 
to three members being railroad men and thus often unable to 
attend, has a weekly corporate communion and does good steady 
work in a Bible class for men, hotel work and systematic visit- 
ing. Many Chapters only able to hold Chapter meetings at long 
intervals would reportas being dormant. Perhaps the life shown 
by the Chapter in question is not whvlly unconnected with the 
weekly celebration and the members’ attendance thereat. 


BROTHERHOOD work in Nova Scotia is going forward steadily. 
The situation of the diocese, and in many cases the continuous 
shifting of the population in the towns on the seaboard, make it 
very difficult to secure young men who can pledge themselves 
to aChapter for any length of time. In the several towns where 
Chapters are established good earnest work is being done. In 
three cases special rooms have been opened for the purpose 
(particularly during winter evenings) of attracting young men. 
In Halifax the four Chapters are preparing for the Lenten mid- 
day services, which have been successfully carried on for several 
years at the Church of England Institute. The mission of the 
Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken gave an impetus to, Brotherhood 
work, and one result has been the addition of new members and 
the pointing out of men upon whom to work with this end in 


view. The Chapter in St. John’s, Newfoundland, which is 
within the Nova Scotia Council district, has been working quietly 
and making its influence for good really felt. This Chapter has 
done much in bringing visitors to the city to worship. A Bible 
class is conducted under its auspices. 


From the President 


ALL Canadian Brotherhood men will naturally take a very 
strong interest in the international convention, owing to its 
Canadian origin. The idea was first conceived, so far as we 
know, by a Toronto member of the Canadian Council. Corre- 
spondence with the American Brotherhood soon showed that the 
idea would be strongly taken up on the other side of the line. 
The Toronto Local Council was not long in formulating a reso- 
lution pledging Toronto to invite such a convention to hold its 
sessions there, if thought advisable. A formal resolution of the 
Canadian Council on the subject was conveyed ‘to the Louisville 
Convention in person by the President, and was most warmly 
received. The Louisville Convention took action on the sub- 
ject, and the principle wag virtually settled. A small commit- 
tee from the two Brotherhoods soon evolved a practical scheme, 
and to-day the representative international committee of eight 
(four members appointed by each Brotherhood) is pressing 
actively on with the work of preparation for the Buffalo inter- 
national convention of 1897. So speedily can an idea develop 
into an actual fact when taken hold of by practical men. The 
committee aims at a convention which shall not only be the 
largest and greatest Brotherhood convention ever held, but also 
the most important Church gathering of the century. 


A PROMINENT rector, in one of our Canadian cities where the 
Brotherhood is strong, complains that his Chapter, and espe- 
cially the leading men in it, have become so engrossed in local 
assembly and committee work for general meetings and work 
that the humbler and less attractive work within the parish 
itself is often left in the lurch. The fact is sometimes, we fear, 
lost sight of that there is no such thing as membership in the 
Brotherhood at large, but only membership in a definite Chapter 
in a definite parish, However valuable concerted action through 
local assemblies and general meetings may be, there seems to us 
no possible doubt that the home field (naturally one’s own par- 
ish) must be given the lion’s share of the attention of every true 
Brotherhood man. The Brotherhood Rule of Service speaks 
plainly of special individual efforts directed through certain 
well-defined channels: ‘* The services of the Church ’’—prima.- - 
rily the services in each man’s own parish church—‘“‘ and in 
young men’s Bible classes ’’—primarily again the Bible class in 
each man’s own parish. Once general or committee work is 
allowed to take the place of personal work, the key note of 
Brotherhood work and the true Brotherhood idea are in danger 
of being lost. N. FERRAR Davipson. 


A Brotherhood Manual 


A SMALL booklet has been lately issued from the office of the 
Peterborough Review Printing and Publishing Co., Peterboro 
Canada, entitled The Porch of the Temple. Plain words on the 
approach to our Father and to His House. We heartily com- 
mend it to the consideration and use of Brotherhood men. 
The author is the rector of Peterborough, Rev. J. C. Davidson, 
known to members on both sides of the line. A careful perusal 
of this little book will afford many valuable practical hints and 
suggestions to the Brotherhood man in his common every day 
effort to fulfil the Rule of Service, especially iu the initial work 
of getting a man to church and of overcoming his prejudices 
when he has got him there. The words on Christian courtesy 
and the kind of fellowship those who enlist in Christ’s army 
must expect are amongst the most helpful. The price, five cents, 
places it within the reach of all, and to those who often ask us to 
recommend some Brotherhood literature we would say, read 

“The Porch of the Temple.” ° 


A Lenten Daty, 


LENT is, or should be, to all of us pre-eminently a time for 
rigid and careful self-examination. And this year the missions 
lately held in several of the larger cities in Canada have, if they 
have done nothing else, put before men very plainly their duty 
From a Brotherhood point of view, would it not be well for us 
all to examine ourselves, on Brotherhood lines, to make a special 
point of seeing how far we have failed to keep our dual vow 
and, as far as we can, to trace out the reasons for that failure ? 
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If we all did keep those vows as we should, surely we would see 
more resulting good. But asa matter of fact a good many of 
us don’t keep them as we should, and the result is a weakness 
in the Order as a corporate body and a weakness in our own 
spiritual life. Let us all lay this duty of self-examination to 
heart for this Lent and Easter will see renewed life and with it 
better work. 


Some New Books 


It is a pity that the appearance of so good a ‘‘ day book for 
Lent ’’ as Rev. Wyllys Rede'’s Striving for the Mastery (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, $1) should be delayed until Lent 
is fairly upon us. In fact, the copy sent to the Editor of Sr. 
ANDREW'S Cross did not reach him until after Ash Wednes- 
day. I presume that the delay is due to one of those exasperat- 
ing hitches whicb will occur even in the best regulated 
publishing houses. The preface is dated St. Andrew's Day, 
1395. Now that the book is here I hasten to bespeak the 
attention of Brotherhood men forit. Dr. Rede tells us helpfully, 
with many practical suggestions, how the mastery may be 
obtained over self, over temptation, over the world, over 
adversity, over sin, over suffering, over death. The sketches 
are brief, pointed and suggestive. Many a man would keepa 
better Lent if, in addition to his Bible reading, he would give ten 
minutes a day to one of these familiar talks and go to his work 
with its lessons in his mind. 


SoME TIME ago I called the attention of Brotherhood men to 
a treat in store for them in the prospective publication of the 
Life and Example of St. Andrew, by Rev. E. P. Chittenden. 
The book itself is now in hand. (Young Churchman Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 50 cents.) As Bishop Gilbert very truly says in 
the introduction, ‘‘to catch the spirit of St. Andrew is the 
ambition of every trus Brotherhood man. To do this in its ful- 
ness requires & knowledge of the life of St. Andrew. The mate- 
rials for such a life are limited, it is true, but they are so full of 
meaning and significance that they give the perfect key to the 
interpretation of his character and work ’' Mr. Chittenden has 
made the best of these limited and imperfect materials and has 
given the Brotherhood a manual which I should like to see in 
the hands of every man who is trying to follow the example of 
St. Andrew. 


THE Editor of St. ANDREW’s Cross receives frequent testi- 
mony of the usefulness of the ‘‘ Outline Lessons upon the Life 
of our Lord,’’ edited by Dr. Greer, published by the Bible 
Study Co., of Boston, and popularly known as the ‘‘ Blakeslee 
Lessons.’’ Two volumes of helps upon this series of lessons 
have just been issued. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., has gathered 
in one volume a series of papers upon The Life of Christ (Bible 
Study Publishing Co., Boston, 75 cents), originally published in 
The Outlook. The volume is exceedingly suggestive. The 
papers are written by a man saturated with the subject, who in 
the midst of a very busy life draws upon his hardly acquired 
knowledge for the benefit of those less well equipped. The 
nervous, direct, almost abrupt style makes one feel that these 
notes have been produced under pressure. They seem to me to 
lose nothing, but rather to gain, from this fact. Each paper is 
like au instantaneous photograph of the incident of which it 
treats. Quantities of useful information are given with a fresh. 
ness and vigor altogether too rare in lesson notes. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Abbott's studies are marred by two or three 
defects which Churchmen cannot overlook. Although he says 
‘they are written by one who believes heartily and sincerely in 
what is infelicitously termed the ‘supernatural,’’’ and ‘‘ my 
whole religious faith is founded on and vivified by my faith in 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour of men,’’ the 
author seems to hold very loose ideas of the miraculous birth of 
our Lord. He considers that it is not as well authenticated ag 
the fact of His Resurrection, and that the same importance is 
not and need not be attached to it. Again, in speaking of the 
commission of the Twelve, Dr. Abbott seems to go rather out of 
his way to say ‘‘ Christ appointed no priesthood. The priesthood 
is a Jewish, not a Christian office. There was no line of succes- 
sion provided for in the old prophetic order, and none hinted at 
in Christ’s prophetic order.‘ And, finally, he seems inclined to 
reduce the Lord's Supper from that high place which the rever- 
ent faith and adoration of centuries have given it to ‘‘a simple 
social meal.’’ ‘* We have made it a Church ordinance, to be 
administered only in the church by a priest or minister. The 
Lord’s Supper, as Christ instituted it, was a simple social 
meal.*’ In spite of these disappointing flaws, the book can be 
used to advantage by Churchmen, provided always, of course, 
that they are prepared to wisely separate the pure grain of truth 
from the chaff of speculation. A companion volume contains 
studies on the Life of the Lord Jesus by Louise Seymour Hough- 
ton. (Same publishers; 75 cents.) They are not as vigorous as 
Dr. Abbott's and are suited rather to younger students. There 
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is much io them, howevar, which will be found useful to leaders 
even of Brotherhood Bible classes. 


WILL the American Church ever know another such 

reacher as the late Bishop of Massachusetts? The last pub- 
ished volume of his works, edited by his brother. contains 
twenty-two Sermons for the Church Year. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, $1.75.) They show the same strong faith in God's 
ability to save and in man’s capacity to receive salvation that 
marked everything that Bishop Brooks said or did. Any one 
who ever had the privilege of hearing him preach can, on read- 
ing these sermons, picture him plunging into the rush of the 
world's life, meeting its temptations, bearing its burdens, doing 
its work and then standing. Sunday by Sunday, before the 
congregations which crowded Trinity Church to pour out to 
them, with all the enthusiasm and power of an inspired prophet, 
the message which God had given him. After reading what 
Dr. Abbott says about the Virgin Birth of our Lord it is refresh- 
ing and reassuring to read the sermon for Christmas Day in 
this volume, and to note Bishop Brooks's tacit acceptance of the 
fact of that miraculous birth. He refers to it only incidentally 
in the sermon, but in such a way as to make it plain that this 
was one of the fundamentals of his creed. The sermon for 
the First Sunday in Lent upon the fact, the purpose and the 
method of our Lord’s temptation, is as fine and uplifting as 
anything I ever read. Let me share a brief extract with you. 


You, my dear brother, are tempted terribly to do some wicked thing. 
Will it not help you if you can have some sort of an answer to the 
question that is crowding on your heart: ‘‘ Why does God let me be so 
tempted ? How is it possible that He can let His child be so buffeted 
and enticed by sin?’’ The answer comes from the manifest purposes 
of your Lord's temptation. It is inevitable for you, just as it was for 
Him. You cannot be a man and live a man’s life without coming into 
this world where sin is and where you must be tried. He cannot save 
you from it without taking you out of manhood and lifting you into 
some superior life where all that is dear as well as all that is dangerous 
in this human life shall be left behind you. That is one reason. And 
the next is that you are being educated here. The-great temptation 
that comes swaggering up and frightening you so has got the best part 
of your character held under his brawny arm. You cannot get it with- 
out wrestling with bim and forcing it away from him. The mountain 
that towers up and defies you has got your spiritual health away up 
on its snowy summit. That is what shines there in the sun. You can- 
not reach it except by the terrible climb. Ask yourself what you would 
have been if you had never been tempted, and own what a blessed 
thing the educating power of temptation is. And then the third pur- 
pose comes in too. As Christ's temptation was vicarious, and when He 
conquered He conquered for others besides Himself, so it is with us. 
There are men and women all around us who have got to meet the 
same temptations that we are meeting. Will it help them or not to 
know that we have met them and conquered them? Will it help the 
master of a great business house or not to know that if he resists the 
temptation to cheat on a large scale it will help every clerk at the 
counter to resist his petty temptation to his little fraud? Will it help 
a father to keep sober or not if he knows that in his victory over drink 
his son’s victory becomes easier ? The vicariousness of all life! There 
is not one of us who has not som; one more or less remotely fastened 
to his acts, concarning whom he may say, as Christ said, ‘‘ For their 
sakes I sanctify myself.’? These are the purposes of temptation. Let 
a man feel them, and they take all whine out of him and put all man- 
liness into him. Let a man feel them all, and then, as temptation 
comes, he gives it a brave and humble welcome. ‘‘Come on,’’ he says. 
“Tam going to be tempted. Iam going to meet the inevitable neces- 
sity of my manhood. I am going to meet the chance of being a better 
man. I am going into a dark, rough path, which, if I walk it well, 
shall be smoother and brighter for other men who are to walk it after- 
ward.’’ Can you conceive of a man meeting temptation so manfully as 
that and not conqucring it ? 


Let me advise every Brotherhood man who can to own this 
volume. 


Now to turn to another sort of book. There is no man in the 
United States who is doing more to throw light upon the diffi- 
cult social and industrial problems of our day than the head of 
the United States Department of Labor, Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, LL.D. He brings to his work the equipment of a highly 
educatad man, the exactness of a trained statistician and the 
illuminating power of a keen observer. When such a man con- 
sents to give, in popular form, the results of his years of study, 
we do well to give him careful attention. It is a Jong time since 
I have read a book which has given me more to think of than 
has The Industrial Evolution of the United States. (Flood & 
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Vincent, Meadville, Pa. $1.) Dr. Wright takes us back to the 
colonial days and traces with us the development of various in- 
dustries during that early period. We thus get an insight into 
the beginnings of those great industries which have been the 
foundation of our commercial prosperity. In Part II. the absorb- 
ing story of the development of our industrial life during the 
century 1790 to 1890 is given. While there is much to be proud 
of in the wonderful growth of our resources and the uses made 
of them, we cannot but regret that that period of growth should 
also have been marred by the development of gross industrial 
abuses. Part III. treating of the labor movement, labor organi- 
zations, labor legislation, labor controversies and historic 
strikes, is one of the most fascinating portions of the book. Dr. 
Wright thus sums up the great gains which have been made tor 
the working people of the country by means of what is called 
“labor legislation.’’ 


“Tt has,’’ he says, ‘‘ fixed the hours of labor for men and women 
and certain minors in manufacturing establishments; it has adjusted 
the contracts of labor; it has protected employees by insisting that all 
dangerous machinery, hoistways, etc., shall be guarded; it has pre- 
scribed that fire escapes in factories and tenement houses shall be 
erected; it has prohibited unsafe elevators; it has created boards of 
factory inspectors, whose powers and duties have added much to the 
health and safety of operatives; it has in many instances provided for 
weekly payments, not only by municipalities but by corporations; it 
has guarded the health of women employed in manufacturing, me- 
chanical and mercantile establishments by requiring seats for their 
use; it has regulated the employment of prisoners, protected the em- 
ployment of children, exempted the wages of wife and minor children 
from attachment, established bureaus of statistics of labor, provided 
for the ventilation of factories and workshops, established industrial 
schools and evening schools, provided special transportation by rail- 
roads for workingmen, modified the common law rules relative to the 
liability of employers for injuries to their employees, fixed the compen- 
sation of railroad corporations for negligently causing the death of 
employees, and has provided for their protection against accident and 
death. Under it factory doors cannot be locked during working hours; 
it has established boards of arbitration ; it has regulated, with more or 
less success, the pernicious custom of truck stores, and it has prohibited 
the employment of women and minors in manufacturing establishments 
between the hours of ten o’clock at night and six in the morning.”’ 


Part IV. deals with the influence—economic and ethical—of 
machinery upon labor. While Dr. Wright frankly admits that in 
many industries labor saving machinery has displaced hundreds 
of thousands of men who would have had employment under 
the old system, he points out how the expansion of established 
industries and the creation of new ones have resulted from the 
invention of labor saving devices. On the whole, his investiga- 
tions warrant the conclusion that the expansion of industries 
more than counterbalances the displacement of laborers. His 
conclusion is summed up in the statement that ‘‘ the increase of 
the number of those engaged in manufacturing, mechanical and 
mining industries—those in which the influence of inventions is 
most keeuly felt—for the period from 1860 to 1890, was 172.27 
per cent. against 99.16 per cent. increase in the population.”’ In 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Has the wage earner received his just 
and equitable share of the economic benefits derived from the 
invention of machinery ?*’ Dr. Wright answers emphatically, 
‘‘No. In the struggle for supremacy in a great country de- 
voted to mechanical production it probably has been impossible 
for him to share equitably in such benefits. Notwithstanding 
this, his share has been enormous and the gain to him such as 
to change hia whole relation to society and the state.’ No man 
who is working for the spread of Christ's Kingdom, with all 
that that Kingdom means in the establishment of right social 
and industrial conditions, can afford to neglect the sort of infor- 
mation which this book contains. THE REVIEWER. 


The Boys and Their Work 


185. Archangel, New York City. 
186. Grace, Plainfield, N. J. 
187. Trinity, Michigan City, Ind. 


A SOUTHERN clergyman says: ‘‘ We could not get on without 
our boys’ Chapter.” 


Tue members of Ascension Chapter, Bradford, Pa., who sing 
in the choir endeavor to set a good example of reverence and 
devotion to the other choristers and to keep order among them 
in the robing room. The boys all work for the good of the par- 
ish in every way they can. 
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THE boys of St. Mark's Chapter, Chicago, visit sick boys liv- 
ing within the limits of the parish, whether they happen to be 
members of St. Mark’s Church or not. They regularly attend 
the Sunday services and the boys’ Bible class, led by one of the 
members of the men’s Chapter. This class is prospering and 
bids fair to develop some good material for the junior Chapter. 


THE eight members of Redeemer Chapter, Eagle Pass, Texas, 
do their work enthusiastically. At the regular weekly meeting 
a special time is given to the study of the Prayer Book, under 
the leadership of the rector. Boys who are not members of the 
Chapter are often brought to these meetings for instruction. 
The members of the Chapter have not only attended Sunday 
school regularly themselves, but have done faithful service in 
looking up and bringing back absentees. They are also regular 
attendants at all week day and Sunday services and generally 
have been of decided assistance to the parish. 


A Boys’ reading room has been opened in the parish house by 
St. Andrew's Chapter, West Philadelphia, to supply a pleasant 
meeting place for boys who would otherwise spend the evening 
on the street corners. The room is fitted up with the latest 
magazines and games, and every member of the Chapter is 
expected to be present and receive the boys heartily. It is 
hoped in this way to get hold of a large number of boys and 
gradually to bring them to church and Sunday school. In addi- 
tion to this work, the members of the Chapter faithfully live up 
to the Two Rules. One method of doing this is the visiting of 
absent Sunday school scholars. 


MEMBERSHIP in St. Martin’s Chapter, New Bedford, Mass., is 
limited to confirmed boys. Besides faithfully observing the 
Rules of Prayer and Service, the boys keep the church prayer 
books and hymnals in order. The Chapter has recently com- 
pleted the study of ‘‘ The Prayer Book Reason Why ’’ at its fort- 
nightly meetings and is now taking up Maclear’s ‘‘ Class Book 
of Old Testament History.’’ At their own suggestion, the boys 
have begun a five-cent collection at each meeting, so that they 
may have on hand a small fund in order to draw a dollar or two 
now and then for some missionary or parochial object. Some 
of the boys joined with the men’s Chapter at St. Martin’s in 
keeping the Self-Denial Week. 


AFTER a year’s work, the zeal of the boys of Trinity Chapter, 
Highland Park, Ill., continues unabated. The Chapter has more 
members and a larger average attendance at meetings than at 
the start. The meetings are held every Sunday afternoon. 
After the opening office, suggested in the manual, is said, reports 
are made of the work done, new work is talked over and mat- 
ters of general interest discussed. Immediately after the meet- 
ing there is a short choral Evensong in the church, which the 
boys always attend, and which they regard as particularly their 
service. The boys’ Bible class on Sunday morning has a mem- 
bership of twenty. Some of the boys sing in the choir and 
recruit new boys for it. They also endeavor to interest their 
friends in the Sunday school; they visit sick boys, and they 
visit and carry books and magazines to a small bospital and 
home for railroad men. They are always ready to do whatever 
needs to be done about the church. Among them are many 
who never came to church before the Chapter was started; some 
of them have now been confirmed. 


THE fact that a number of bright. intelligent and energetic 
boys are growing up in the parol without any definite work to 
anchor them to the church, led to the formation of St. Paul’s 
Chapter, Newark, N. J. During the trying summer months of 
1895 the boys served as a probationary Chapter and faithfully 
attended the weekly meetings. The result of their practical 
interest in the work was soon seen ina larger attendance of 
boys at church and the appearance again in the Sunday school 
of boys who had dropped out quietly and been almost forgotten 
without any one being tropbled about it. Since receiving their 
charter the boys have continued to work heartily. The hour 
devoted to the weekly meetings is used for a brief opening serv- 
ice, with a hymn, a half hour's business meeting with personal 
reports, the assignment of visits to the different boys, a record 
being kept of each assignment and a report expected upon it, a 
half hour's practical and intructive talk upon the lesson for the 
following Sunday and a short closing service. The talk is given 
by the rector, when present, otherwise by the director. The 
attendance of boys at church is recorded at each service and a 
positive increase has been noticed. The members of the Chapter 
see that the prayer books and hymnals are properly arranged 
and distributed. Attention is shown to visiting boys and places 
found in the Prayer Book by a boy who sits near them. During 
the week the boys are encouraged to make pee one! efforts to 
bring other boys to church and Sunday school and show, by the 
results obtained, that they do this work. The reflex influence of 
the Chapter’s work is evidenced in the deepening and strength- 
ening of the Christian character and manliness of the boys them- 
selves. 


Parables and Miracles of Our Lord 


NOTES FOR BIBLE CLASSES ON TOPICS SET FORTH BY THE JOINT DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 


By ‘THE REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 


Fifth Sunday in Lent, March 22, 1896 
Subject: “ Ingratitude” 


St. Mark 12:1-12. Text: St. John 1:11 


GRATITUDE is a part of our duty towards Gop (see the Cate- 
chism). The fundamental reason is St. James 1: 17 (quoted in 
the Daily Prayer for the clergy). A godless life deprives itself 
of the fundamental incentive to be grateful, which is purely 
religious. Pride.—the root of ingratitude,—leads us to self- 
worship (Deut. 8:17) _ But godliness (Deut. 8:18) produces 
sincere thankfulness. The Bible abounds with the most uncon- 
ditional commands to be thankful (Psalms 50: 14; 95: 2; 100: 4; 
Coloss. 8: 15; 4:2; Eph. 5: 20; IL. Thess. 1:3; II. Cor. 9: 15). 
“Ineverything give thanks,’’ I. Thess. 5: 18. Such strength of 
gratefulness can only come to a Christian, see Heb. 12: 2. 

Unchecked ingratitude grows worse the more blessings it 
receives. To-day’s parable is replete with powerful allusion to 
this fact, as seen in the history of the Jews. It was spoken to 
the unbelieving Pharisees (St. Mark 12:12), whose national 
ancestry had persistently rejected the ancient prophets (St. 
Matt. 23: 80 389) and who now were themselves fejecuing Our 
Lorp. The following references are some which tell of the 
deadly ingratitude of the apostatizing Jews in earlier days: 
Jeremiah 20:1, 2; 87:15; I. Kings 18: 18; 19: 14; 22: 24-27; 
Il. Kings 6: 81: II. Chron. 24: 19-22; 36: 15, 16; Acts 7: 52, 59, 
60; Hebrews 18: 36-38; see also St. Matt. 5:11, 12; 10: 16-18; 
23: 37. 

The lesson is particularly plain for us Church people. We 
have received, in the providence of Gop, an inheritance of Apos- 
tolic Authority, Faith, Doctrine, Discipline and Worship (the 
Book of Common Prayer, with all the rich legacy of its his- 
tory) which we should gratefully and thoroughly appreciate. 
A very helpful line of study in the light of this parable (see 
verse 9) is the condition of the Church at those critical periods 
since the sixteenth century when the different schisms began. 

Commenting on the verses in order, we note (v. 1) the 
familiar figure of the vineyard, meaning the Kingdom of Gon. 
This appears in the Old Testament (Psalms 80: 8-16; Isaiah 
5: 1-17, which is the prophetic suggestion, some think, of to- 
day’s parable; Isaiah 27: 1-17; Hos. 10:1); and in the New 
Testament (St. John 15: 1-9). The inference that the Church 
is planted by Gop, and is therefore a ‘‘ Divine organism,’’ is 
to te noticed. All the details, ‘‘ hedge, place for the wine vat 
and tower,’’ point towards the ‘‘ fruit ’’ as the ultimate object 
of the vineyard’s existence. Some see in the ‘‘ hedge "’ an allu- 
sion to those ramparts and safeguards of the Faith,—the ancient 
creeds of the Church Catholic. The ** hedge ’’ was a protection 
from assault and intrusion(Psalm 80:13). So the Nicene Creed 
has often been likened to a hedge or a fence built around a 
‘village common,’—not to shut out the public, but to pre- 
serve the common for the public by shutting out individual 
land.grabbers who, if let alone, would divide it up and person 
ally appropriate it. 

In passing, note that the words “* a far country * should always 
be interpreted by such verses as St. Matt. 28:20; St. Jonn 
14: 2, 3, 18; Gal. 8: 27; &t. John 6: 56; Acts 17:27, 28. Compar- 
ing v. 2 with v. 6, we see that grateful appreciation of His 
Incarnation and consequent obedience to Himself as King, are 
the “ fruits’? which Our Lorp rightfully demands. See Gal. 
5:22, 28. These virtues are not mere optional adornments, 
like an elective study at college. They are absolutely obliga- 
tory upon our gratitude, since Gon has placed us within reach 
of Christ (see Bishop Thompson's ‘' First Principles *’). 

In v. 6 we see a plain allusion to the divinity of Our Lorp. 
“His one Son, well-beloved.’? Compare St. Matt. 3:17; St. 
Matt. 17:5; St. John 1: 18; and the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 
“They will reverence My Son.’ Compare St. Matt. 11: 27; 
St. John 5: 23; and 8: 19; I St. John 2: 22. 

V. 7 is explained by Hebrews 1:2 (‘' Heir,’ not as Son 
of Gop, but as Son of Man), and Eph. 1: 20-23. 

V. 8 is explained by Heb. 18:12: v. 9, ‘‘ The Stone,’’ see 
Ps. 118: 22; Isaiah 28:16; IL St. Peter 2:6, 7; Acts 4:11; 
Romans 9: 33, and St. Luke 20: 17, 18. 

Summary: (ca) The Blessings and Opportunities of Christ’s 
Religion come from Gop, and should be thankfully appreci- 
ated. utilized and applied (vv. 1-2). (Ub) Our sinfulness—pride, 
laziness and what not—tries to keep us ungrateful and un- 
fruitful (vv. 8-9). (¢) History is filled with this kind of thing, 
but we are very short-sighted if we think the temptation con- 
fined to ancient history. It should be applied personally to 
every advantage of our status and environment. The punish- 
ment of ingratitude is always inevitable and just (vv. 9-12; see 
also Col. 8: 17). 


The Sunday next before Faster, March 29, 1896 


Subject: “The Love of Christ” 


St. Matthew 18:1-4. Text: St. John 10:11 


To-pay's Scripture lesson was spoken in Capernaum (St. 
Matt. 17: 24). It leads us by steps to the parable, and is vividly 
illustrated by many of the events of Holy Week. The first 
point (v. 1) is the sinfulness of ambition. This question reveals 
the seed of strife, self-seeking, and all that kills humility and 
brotherliness. Pilate is a crowning example in Holy Week. For 
the sake of his selfish security and possible preferment (St. 
John 19: 12) he delivered up the Innocent One. 


The example of verses 2-4, the little child, suggests the 
beautiful teaching of the Baptismal Service, resting upon St. 
Mark 10:13. Amid the awful scenes of Holy Week, where do 
we find the matured, child-like character ? Innocence, humility 
(I. St. Peter 2: 22, 28), teachableness, unselfish obedience (St. 
Matt. 26: 39, 42, 44), trust, contentment (St. Matt. 27: 43, com- 
pared with St. Luke 23: 46), sympathy, love (St. Luke, 23: 28, 
34), happiness, that is joy (Heb. 12: 2: St. John 15: 11; and the 
Hymn of St. Mark 14: 26, which was probably the ‘ great 
Hallel,’’ Psalm 118), all are found in the Saviour. 


In v. 8, ‘‘converted’’? does not mean what is often called 
‘instantaneous conversion,’’ which is sometimes preached as a 
substitute for the grace of Holy Baptism (St. John 3:5). It 
simply means ‘‘ turned away from ’”’ the pride which prom pted 
the question in v. 1. 


In vv. 5 and 6 we leave the study of childhood’s love, and 
consider our loving duty towards childhood; one more step to- 
wards the parable, which compares the ‘‘ sheep’ (v. 12) with 
the ‘‘ little ones *’ (v. 14). V.5 says that we are to ‘‘ receive ’” 
the children in His Name. This isone of the many Scripture 
warrants for Infant Baptism,—the Church, with obedient love, 
seeking ont the little ones, and, under Gop, bringing them 
into ‘‘ the state of salvation ’’ (Catechism). 

V. 6, combined with v. 10. warns us with terrible words 
against injuring the little ones by our example. (This is a 
particularly telling verse for Brotherhood men to use with non- 
churchgoing fathers. whose boys are likely to follow the ex- 


-ample of their loveless indifference to Christ, when Sunday 


school days are outgrown.) 

Vv. 8 and 9 urge us from our own sins and to the work of 
rescue by powerful appeals to our legitimate self-interest, lead- 
ing up by another step to the stronger appeal of love, in the 
parable. In passing, note that no amount of controversy can 
do away with the plain possibility that if men are to live ever- 
lastingly, and are willing to sin as long as they live, they must 
expect to be punished as long as they sin. And yet, in the 
light of Holy Week, we can see that it is the punishment of a 
Loving One, who (v. 11) ‘‘is come to save”’ (St. John 8: 17), 
not that of a harsh and terribly angry Judge, Who looks no 
further than the fact of punishment. (See, in this connection, 
a new and valuable little book called ‘‘ Our Life After Death,’’ 
by the Rev. Arthur Chambers. ) 

And now we come to the parable, v. 12, ‘‘One hundred 
sheep,’’ and but one gces astray. One percent. A small pro- 
portion. Yet the Good Shepherd would geek it out, no matter 
what the difficulties. The ‘‘ mountains ’’ often mean difficulties 
(see St. Luke 3:5; St. Matt 21:21; I. Cor. 13:2). The eager 
search for the lost one hundredth. Has it no message to us in 
these days of the ‘‘ submerged tenth *’ ? How much of our sta- 
seus do we devote to the ninety-nine, rather than to the 
other ? 

V. 13 shows that our legitimate satisfaction at the former 
can never reach the deep joy over the loving rescue of the lat- 
ter. Is it not a strong incentive toa mighty missionary spirit, 
even in our own country, where over 60 per cent. of the popu- 
lation are not church members of any kind’? Referring to St. 
Luke 15: 4-32, where this parable occurs with others, we see 
that Christian love and joy are always active, whether (a) the 
sinning one merely strays away (vv. 4, 6), or loses his useful- 
ness (vv. 7, 9), or plunges into dissipation (v. 18, 22-24), and 
whether the proportion saved is fifty per cent. (v. 11), or ten 
(v. 8). or only one per cent. (v. 4). 

Summary: (a) Selfishness the foe(v.1), childlike character the 
type (vv. 2, 3, 4) of Christian Love. (b) Our duty towards the 
little ones (vv. 5, 6.10). (c) The desperate nature of sin, and 
need of strong repentance and loving rescue (vv. 7-10). (d) 
The search of Christ for a lost world (vv. 11-18). (e) Our obedi- 
ent duty to search forallin His Name (v. 14). (jf) All these 
points illustrated by the events of Holy Week. See, in personal 
application, Heb. 6: 6. ; 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Easter Day, April 5, 1896 
Subject: “The Miracle of the Resurrection ” 


St. Matthew 28:1-10. Text: Romans 10:9 


Ir is a miracle because it is an act of Gop (Acts 2: 24, 80, 
82; 8:15, 22, 26; 4:10; 5:80; 10:40; 13:30, 38, 34; 17:81; 
Romans 4:24; 10:9; I. Cor. 15: 15; Il. Cor. 4: 14; and many 
other references). Compare St. John 10:18 for a gleam of 
light upon Gop’s method of accomplishing this Resurrection. 
For a historico-philisophical treatise which will open wide 
vistas of Easter Truth, read Westcott’s ‘‘The Gospel of the 
Resurrection,”’ an invaluable book of about 250 short pages. 

A miracle demands evidence. ‘‘ Taking the evidence all 
together, it is not too much to say that there is no single his- 
toric incident better or more variously supported than the 
Resurrection of Christ’? (Westcott). Let us briefly glance at a 
part of this evidence. (a) The testimony of St. Paul, the 
** Fifth Gospel’’ (I. and II.Cor., Gal. and Rom.), was written 
between A.D. 52 and 59. In every one of these Epistles the 
Fact is recorded (Rom. 8: 11; I. Cor. 6: 14; IL Cor. 4: 14; Gal. 
1:1). InI. Cor. 15: 4-8 there are four different statements that 
Christ was ‘‘seen”’ after the Resurrection. Take only one of 
them (v. 6), where over 250, possibly 400, persons are fearlessly 
appeiled to as living witnesses. These are historical facts. 

Next (b) take the impossibility of delusion. Our Lorp had 
died upon the bitter cross (St. John 19:33). Writing long 
after, St. Paul’s ‘‘ Fifth Gospel ’’ cites the testimony of Roman 
soldiers, who certainly could not be deceived as to the fact of 
death. And the sepulchre was found empty—another fact. 
There are but two or three ‘‘theories’’ of any prominence 
among sceptic3 which try to account for the empty sepulchre. 
None of them is tenable. One is the Jews’ story (St. Matt. 
23: 13-16), which involves the hyp>thesis that eleven disheart- 
ened men, who had fled in terror from the Roman soldiers (St. 
Matt. 26:56) early Good Friday morning should have been so 
encouraged by the death of their Master as to have braved the 
Roman guard of sixty soldiers at the tomb. Another ‘‘ theory ’’ 
is called ‘‘The vision theory.*’ Its assumptions are extrava- 
gant, and it fails to explain what became of the Blessed Body 
after all. The supposition is that visions of the Master were 
present to the excited imagination of the disciples. In other 
words, all of the following persons, of all sorts and conditions 
of temperament, all must have seen the same vision: Mary 
Magdaleve, St. John, the holy women, St. Peter, St. James, St. 
Thomas, all the other Apostles, Joseph Barsabas, St. Matthias, 
St. Paul, and more than 500 others! It is a desperate shift 
of credulous scepticism. Our second point, then, is that there 
could have been no delusion. 

The next point (c) is that no falsehood can become a moral 
force, transforming human character (St. John 8: 81, 32). The 
Apostles are enthusiastic and triumphant at every mention of 
the Resurrection. See those first exultant sermons on and after 
Pentecost (Acts 2: 14-36; 3: 12-26; 4: 8-12; 4: 24-382). By their 
balief in the Risen Saviour they were transformed from puzzled 
learners, perplered and bewildered (see St. John, chapters 14, 
15 and 16, especially 16:29, 30), into fearless Apostles (Acts 
4:81), as they received the Holy Spirit on Pentecost (Acts 
2: 1-4). 

Again (d), the disciples were not ready for the Resurrection 
(see St. Mark 16: 5, 8; St. Luke 24: 11, 25, 26). No more were 
the Jews. Their popular belief that ‘* Elijah must first come ’”’ 
(St. Matt. 17: 10. 11), and Herod’s superstition about the Bap- 
tist (St. Mark 6:16), were ideas radically different from our 
Lorp's Resurrection. Tho miraculous restorations wrought by 
Christ (St. Luke 7.14, 15; and 8.54, 55; St. Johm 11: 43, 44 

were ‘restorations to a mortal, not to an immortal life, an 

not parallel with, but the very opposite to, the Resurrection of 
Christ ’’ (Westcott). See Romans, 6: 9, 

Nor (e) among the Greeks was the popular belief such as to 
‘‘inspire them with faith in an imaginary resurrection.”” See 
ridicule of Athens (Acts 17:18, 32). Greek mythological 
Jheroes became gods only by ceasing to be men. 

Again (f), the historical existence of the Holy Communion is 
a@ strong evidence of the Resurrection. The Easter events may 
‘bo harmonized as follows: (a) St. John 19: 38-42; (b) St. Matt. 
27: 62-66; (c) St. Matt. 28: 2-4; (d) St. Mark 16:1; (e) St. Luke 
24:1-8; (f) St. John 20: 1-10; (g) St. Mark 16:9, and St. John 
20: 11-18; (hk) St. Matt. 28:8-10, and 11-15; (7) I. Cor. 15:5; 
(%) St Luke 24:18-35; (/) St. Luke 24: 3640, and St John 
20: 19-24. 

The Resurrection Fact gives us the following Easter Truths, 
with many others: 1. The promise of a Resurrection body, in 
contrast with the non Christian idea of the immortality of the 
soul alone (I. Cor. 15: 88, 42-44). 2. The power of a ‘‘ Risen 
Life” here victorious over sin (Col. 3:1). 3, The pledge and 
c ?udition of a personal, blessed immortality (St. John 5: 28, 29; 
for ‘damnation’ read ‘judgment’ in v. 29; and 6:53, 54), 
ote how these verses explain the Easter Holy Communion. 
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The First Sunday after Easter, April 12, 1896 
Our Lord’s Appearances to the Disciples 


St. Mark 16:9-18. Text: Acts 1:8 


WE have no record of His having appeared to unbelievers, 
unless we possibly excapt St. Thomas, during these ‘‘ Great 
Forty Days” (Acts 1:3). To speak to the disciples fully of 
the establishment of the Church must have taken all the time 
He saw fit to be with them. Note how He accustomed them 
gradually by lengthening absences and unexpected ap ces 
to depend upon His Unseen Presence (St. Matt. 28: 20) and to 
prepare for the promised guidance of the Holy Spirit (St. John 
16: 13; Acts 2:4). Church teaching lays large ,stress upon- 
these ‘‘Great Forty Days.’’ Much of the outgrowth of the 
epee Church (see Heb. 6:1, 2) even in those ticulars 
which are not expressly mentioned in the New Testament, 
and which are yet of primitive, Catholic rule, rest their 


authority upon these ‘‘things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
Gop” which were spoken by Christ between Easter and As- 
cension. 


We will glance at each of the twelve recorded appearances. 

1. To Mary Magdalene (St. Mark 16: 9, and St. John 2: 11- 
18). To a woman, first of all, and shea penitent. ‘‘ His Gos- 
pel is for penitents.’’ Mere intellectual study alone will not 
suffice to win the appearance of the Risen Jesus. Again, many 
see an allusion to Eve, ‘ who first sinned ’’ (Gen. 3: 6), and to 
the true ‘“‘emancipation of woman,’’ in this first appearance. 

2. To the holy women (St. Matt. 28:9, 10; St. Mark 16: 1) 
This emphasizes the special privileges which Christ’s religion 
has brought to women and (v. 10) the religious influence which 
women ought to exert over men, and which men ought to expect 
and to appreciate. 

8. To St. Peter (I. Cor. 15: 5 and St. Luke 24: 34), according 
to some chronologists. A veil of reserve hangs over this inter- 
view. In the light of the sad denial (St. Mark 14: 66-72), and 
of the tenderness recorded in 8t. John 21: 15 17, we can perhaps 
faintly imagine its power and mercy. 

4 The two going to Emmaus (St. Luke 24: 18-35). It is 
the Easter lesson (1) of Christ’s Unseen Jpompanionshtp, and (2) 
of the true way to study the Bible. ‘‘ The Bible is the Christ- 
book,’’ as a Christian has well said. How this helps us listen 
to the Old Testament Lessons during service. 

5. To the Ten at Jerusalem, St. Luke (24: 36-48) says ‘‘ the 
eleven,’’ possibly speaking technically of the ‘‘ College of the 
Apostles,’ for see St. John 20: 24; or, possibly, St. Thomas left 
before Oar LorpD ld ever The ‘‘ Great Commission ”’ of the 
power and responsibility of Absolution (St. John 20: 21-24) isa 
definite charge, whether we take it as given to the Apostles 
alone, that is, to the Apostolic Priesthood, as many think, or 
to the Apostles and the other disciples, that is, to the Church as an 
organism, as others think. In either case those who are “‘ called ’’ 
and ‘sent ’’ (Heb. 5:4; Rom. 10: 15; see also the Prayer Book, 
“Declaration of Absolution,’’ etc.) are the proper spokesmen, 
and in either case the responsibility of example is common to 
all, priests and people alike. ~ 

6. The Eleven, with St. Thomas (St. John 20: 25-29). This 
gives us at oncea key to our doubts, and the gentle rebuke of 
the ‘‘ninth Beatitude’’ (v. 29). St. Thomas analyzed and 
tabulated his doubts (v. 25). He had studied hard about it all, 
and he knew just what troubled him. And Christ gracious] 
removed his intellectual difficulties (v. 27), though his fait 
would have been nobler if he had never indulged in them (v. 29). 

7. To the seven Apostles at the Sea of Galilee (St. John 21). 
He richly rewarded their obedient waiting (St. Mark 16:7) and 
their obedient toil at their ordinary work (St. John 21: 8, 4, 6, 11). 
Compare this passage with St. Luke 5: 1-11, and St. Matt. 13: 
47-50. The three-fold charge to St. Peter (vv. 15-17) meets 
with Infinite Love the sin of the three-fold denial (St. Matt. 
26: 33, and 69-75). It was his personal reinstatement after his 
fall to the pastoral privileges which he shared in common with 
the other Apostles (St. John 20: 22). 

8. Probably that to more than 500 brethren (I. Cor. 15: 6. 
Note the absence of any words or especial commission to this 
congregation. Contrast St. John 20: 21-23, to the Apostles. 

9. To the Eleven on a mountain in Galilee (St. Matt. 28: 16), 
where the great missionary commission was given, and also the 
promise to ‘‘be with the Ministers of Apostolic succession to 
the end of the world’’ (Prayer Book, office of Institution of 
Ministers). 

10. To St. James (I. Cor. 15: 7). 

11. To all the Apostles (I. Cor. 15:7; St. Luke 24:50; Acts 
1: 1-9). 

12. To St. Paul (I. Cor. 15: 8; Acts 9:5; 22:8; 26:15). 

Summary: (a) Theimpossibility of the ‘‘ Vision Theory; ” 
(b) the large proportion of appearances to Apostles (eight out 
of twelve appearances); (c) the personal appeal to faith (St. John 
20: APs love (St. John 21; 15-17), and to obedience (St. John 
21: 19, . 
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Points on a Boys’ Bible Class 


At CuRist CuurRcH CATHEDRAL, St. Louis, a junior Bible 
class is considered an absolute necessity to the welfare of the boys’ 
Chapter. We also believe that certain conditions are essential 
to the successful carrying on of such a class. The leader of 
the class should be a man who is willing to allot certain time 
each week to study and work for the class. The responsibility, 
‘“wever, should not be entirely upon the leader's shoulders, but 
Aould divided among the boys, who as they get to feel this 
seperate will grasp the Brotherhood idea and develop into 
workers. The result is a junior Chater which is grounded on a 
definite something-for-each-one-to-do principle. The class should 
be held, if possible, separate and apart from the Sunday school, but 
atthe Sunday school hour or a few minutes later. A class held 
at this hour will exert a good influence over the boys of the 
school by letting them see that the older boys are not cuttin 
loose and by offering them a higher class, as it were, to wor 
up to. The brief opening service may be led by a member of 
the boys’ Chapter. It should include several bright hymns, 
whether an accompaniment is possible or not The members 
of the Chapter should be on hand fifteen minutes before the 
opening to welcome new boys who will attend as a result of 
the carrying out of the Rule of Service. Other boys should 
attend to distributing the books and arranging the chairs. In our 
class one boy selects the hymns and leads the music, while a 
member of the class plays the piano. The secretary of the 
class is a Brotherhood boy. He keeps the records as carefully 
as he would be required to keep the books of a business house. 
After the opening service he calls the roll and makes up the 
list of absentees. Later this list is read, and each Brother- 
hood boy signifies whom he will look up during the week. These 
names are charged on the books to him. Then the week’s work 
is called for and reports of visits are made. Next comes busi- 
ness, if there is any, and then the instruction. While the re- 
sponsibility for the class is placed upon the junior Chapter, the 
work is not confined to them. We encourage every member of 
the class to work and to pray for the spread of ‘‘ Christ’s King- 
dom *’ among boys. In this way we are constantly educating 
and training boys for the Brotherhood. An offering is taken 
every Sunay. After the light expenses are paid the balance is 
nsed to pete suitable clothing for any boy inmate of the City 
Hospital who wishes to attend the class after leaving the hos- 


St. Andrew's Cross 


ital. One of the most active workers in the Chapter was 

rought in from the hospital in this way. The class was 
started with six members; it now has forty, with an attendance 
of thirty to thirty-five. Its success is due, under God, to a care- 
fal attention to detail and system and to the practice of en- 
couraging everybody to work. Such a system will make the 
class independent of any one leader. G. A. R. 


Hotel Work as It’s Done in Boston 


HorTet work has from the beginning formed a more or less 
important part of the efforts of the Boston Chapters. For a long 
time the usual methods were employed with varying euccess. 
The present plan, after a trial of two years, bas proved its 
usefulness and may be suggestive to the men whose work lies 
in large cities with many hotels to be coverec. When the Bos- 
ton Local Assembly was formed it was thought best to system- 
atize the hotel work and prevent overlapping by appointing a 
committee to supervise it. It was understood that this commit- 
tee shouid call to its assistance the Chapters or men who could 
render the most effective service. The method of the work 
under this new arrangement was suggested by a traveling man 
who attended the first meeting of the committee. 

Briefly the plan is this. Permission was secured from several 
of the large down town hotels to establish Church informatior 
bureaus. One or two men are assigned to each hotel and by 
half-past nine Sunday morning are expected to beon duty. They 
haug in a conspicuous place in the lobby a card about eighteen 
inches square, on which is neatly painted the red cross of St. 
Andrew and the words ‘‘ Bureau of Church Information.’’ A 
sgat is provided near the card, and the men remain on duty for 
ond hour. They are prepared to answer any questions about 
the locality of any church, the hour of service, the preacher, 
the music, or to give any information desired. Those who 
simply ask for general church information without expressing 
any preference are always urged to go to a Church parish. 
Doubtless a great many of the men asking questions of us were 
going to church anyway, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
the sight of the card and the man there near it influenced some 
at least to go. At any rate they helped them to get there. Aside 
from this, it is a good chance fora man to “‘ nail his colors to the 
mast,’’ and the very sight of such a card in a hotel lob by does 
some good. T. V. H. 
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Still we’re not satisfied. Who ever saw the paper that was? It wouldn’t be worth reading. 
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St. Andrew’s Cross 


THERE are now more Christian Indians 
in Minnesota than there were communi- 
cants of the Church in the diocese at the 
time that Bishop Whipple was elected 


bishop, | 


THERE are more Christians in India 
than there are communicants of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. 

WE are forcibly reminded that the prob- 
lem of church attendance varies widely in 
different places by reading in The Church 
in China that at a recent meeting of Chris- 
tians in Hankow the subject for discussion, 
suggested by one of the Chinese deacons, 
was, ‘‘Why do so few women join the, 
Cbhurch?’’ Some of the answers given! 
were: 1. Most women do not read, and so 
know little about the past; they are unedu- 
cated and stupid. 2. Their bound feet 

event their walking much, so they know 
ittle of what is going on; they are behind | 
the times, ultra-conservative. 3. They, | 
much more than men, are confirmed in 
habits of idolatry, and find them hard to | 
give up. 4. They are liable to abuse from | 
their parents if they follow their husbands 
into the Church. 5. They are liable to all | 
sorts of insult on the street if known to be! 
going tochurch. 6. They fail to see what | 
advantage the husband has obtained. He is 
still poor or sick, as the case may be, and 
the step does not seem worth the odium 
that attaches toit. They often misunder- | 
stand even the plainest statements about 
the benefits to be received, and expect to 
be rich and prosperous from the moment 
they are baptized. 7. They are bashful and 
timid in the presence of the minister and 
congregation. 
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pouley, vegetables, etc.; high and dry; healthy neighbor- 
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WALTER BAKER & Co., Lim1teD, DORCHESTER, 
Mass., the well known manufacturers of Break- 
fast Cocoa and other Cocoa and Chocolate prepara- 
tion, have an extraordinary collection of medals 
and diplomas awarded at the great international 
and other exhibitions in Europe and America. The 
house has had uninterrupted prosperity for nearly 
a century and a quarter, and is now not only the 
oldest but the largest establishment of the kind on 
this continent. The high degree of perfection 
which the Company has attained in its manufac- 
tured products is the result of long experience 
combined with an intelligent use of the new forces 
which are constantly being introduced to increase 
the power and improve the quality of production, 
and cheapen the cost to the consumer. 

The full strength and the exquisite natural flavor 
of the raw material are preserved unimpaired in 
all of WALTER BAKER & COMPANY'S preparations; 
so that their products may truly be said to form 
the standard for purity and excellence. 

In view of the many imitations of the name, 
labels and wrappers on their goods consumors 
should ask for and be sure that t <A the gen: 
uine articles made at DORCHESTER, 8s. 


Conn. 


Send for full par- 
D. L. RISLEY, 


Official Information 


Brotherhood Headquarters 


HE office of the Council of the Brotherhood of 8t. Andrew in the 
water Paves id cael 4 is at the Ceareh Missions H. 281 
venue (corner ef Twenty-second Street), New York bi 

Address John W. Wood, General Bocretary. ‘ ” 

The office of the Canadian Brotherhood is at 40 Toronto Street, 
Toronto. Address Spenser Waugh, General Secretary. 

The office of the Scotch Brotherhood is at 107 Princes Street, Edin- 

Address Arthur Giles, Secretary. 
Secr of the Council of the Australian Brotherhood is K. E. 

Barnett, 149 Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, N. 8. W. 

The of the Brotherhood movement in England is William 
Coe, 51 Gough St , Poplar, London, England. 


Brotherhood Publications 
HE Hand-book of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Price 10 cents 
each or 50 cents per dozen. 
, Report of the Council for 1895, Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents 
per dozen. 
Points on Brotherhood Work. Price 2 cents ; per dozen, 20 cents. 
Males § You Should Go to Church. By Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.D. 
Prin for missionary distribution. 100 copies for 50 cents 
« A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per 
ozen. 
A form of by-laws for Chapter use. 10 cents per dozen. 
Sacrifice and Consecration, A talk to young men. By W. C. Sturgis. 
10 cents per dozen. 
Qualifications for Membership. Hints for the selection of new mem- 
bers. 10 cents per dozen. 
Introduction cards for the use of members away from home. 5 
cents per dozen. 
Transfer cards for the transfer of members from one Chapter to an- 
otber. 5 cents per dozen. 
The Brotherhood Hymn, ‘Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,” words 
and music. 100 ue to any address for 50 cents. 
A Brotherhood Folder, with rules, recommendations, prayers and cer- 
tificate of membership. 1 cent each. Name of Chapters inserted for 50 
cents additional on each order. 


Badges 


HE Brotherhood has adopted two badges to be worn by members 
in token of their membership and obligations, and as means of 
fraternal recognition. One is a St. Andrew’s cross of gold and 

red enamel, the other a biack sik button, with a red St. Andrew’s cross 
woven on its face. These are furnished only by the Council and only 
through the officers of Chapters at $1 each for the gold pins and 10 cents 
each for the buttons. Address, John W. Wood, Church Missions House, 
281 mores Avenue, New York. Orders must be accompanied by remit- 


From the Constitution 
BJECT.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom among young men, and to this end every 
man desiring to become a member thereof must pl himself to 
obey the Rules of the Bretherhood so long as he shall be a member. 
These Rules are two: The Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. The 
Rule of Prayer is to Pink) daily for the spread of Christ's Kingdom amo 
oung men and for s blessing upon the labors of the Brotherh 
The feule of Service is to make an earnest effort each week to bring at 
least one young man within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the services of the Church and in young men’s Bible classes. 
Basis oF Union.—Any organization of young men, in any parish, 
mission, educational institution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis 
ter in charge, for this object, and whose members so pledge themselves, 
is entitled to become a Chapter of the Brotherhood, and, as such, to 
representation in its Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn, 
No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 
and no member shall be elected presiding officer or delegate to the Con- 
vention who is not alsoa communicant of the Protestant Episcopal] Church. 


The Boys’ Department 
T's Boys’ Department of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is under 


the direction of the following committee : 

William C. Sturgis, Chairman, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Rey. H. N. Cunningham, Christ Church, Watertown, Conn.: Rev. Ww. 
W. Love, St. Peter’s, Helena, Mont.; H. H. Pike, St. George’s, New 
York; W. E. panning St. John’s, Youngstown, Ohio; George R. 
Robinson, Jr., Christ burch, St. uis; H. H, Heminway, Christ 
Church, Watertown, Conn.; R G. Leypoldt, Secretary, Church Mis 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Manual of the Boys’ Department, containing information about 
method of organizing Chapters and suggestions for the work. 2 cents 
each, 20 cents per dozen. 

The badge of the Boys’ Department is a silk button with a blue St. 
Andrew’s cross on the face. Price 10 cents each. 

A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per dozen. 

A form of service for use in Chapter meetings. 10 cents per dozen. 

A membership card with prayers and rules. 1lcent each. Name and 
number of Chapters inserted for 50 cents additional on each order. 

Remittances must accompany ail orders. Address the secretary of 
the committee, 


How it must puzzle the angels to seea preacher looking for an 
easy place.—Ram’s Horn. 


Man’s unhappiness, as I construe, comes of his greatness; it 
is because there is an Infinite in him which with all his cunning 
he cannot quite bury under the il rey yle. 
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CHICAGO CITY MORTGAGES FOR 
SALE -For the convenience of investors we 
earry from $200, 0 to $500,000 0f choice mort- 
gages atull times. These loans are made by us 
after careful investigation of the titles, the 
value of the securities offered and responsi- 
bility of borrowers — In transacting a business 
of nearly $10,000,000 no title approved by us| 
has ever been successfully attacked. 
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St. Andrew’s Cross 


Volume X. 


Fact and Fiction 


Does any reader of St. ANDREW’'s Cross think that 
the Grantham of Mr. Lynde’s story, “Out of Quaran- 
tine,” isan impossible or at best improbable individual ? 
Then he forgets one of the brightest pages in the Broth- 
erhood’s history. In St. John’s Church, Jacksonville, 
Fla., there works.a Chapter which bears the name of 
J. J. Daniel. It commemorates the life and work of one 
of its charter members and one of the first Brotherhood 
men of the South. When the yellow fever epidemic of 
1888 was bringing death to thousands of the Southern 
people Colonel Daniel declined to secure safety for him- 
self by abandoning the stricken Community in which he 
was a foremost citizen. Others might go, but he would 
stay and do what he conceived to be his duty. So for 
days and weeks through the hot summer, he ministered 
with his own hands to friend and stranger alike. Thou- 
sands learned to love the gentle, courteous and manly 
soldier and to look longingly for his daily visits. No 
duty was too dangerous for him to undertake, no brother 
man too much a stranger to receive his care. When 
towards the close of the plague’s long siege people began 
to look hopefully for final deliverance, Colonel Daniel 
was Stricken with the fever. His ordinarily robust con- 
stitution had been weakened by his unremitting work 
and in a few days he fell before the disease from which 
he had saved many others. He saved others, himself he 
could not save. It is well for us to remind ourselves 
now and then of the faithfulness of men who have not 
counted their lives dear to themselvesif only they might 
be of use to men and women about them. In the 
memory of men like Charles James Wills, Colonel 
Daniel, Pearson Stryker, Gardner Phipps, Herbert 
Elliot and many others who might be named, the whole 
Brotherhood has an incentive to do its duty more man- 
fully and a practical demonstration of how brave and 
unselfish men may live and die. 


The Danger of Pettiness 


Ir is a very real danger. We see it in Church papers, 
in parish year books and in reports of Church work gen- 
erally. Doubtless St. ANDREW’s Cross, much as it would 
like to be, is not altogether free from it. Letters which 
come to headquarters show that Brotherhood men have 
not escaped it. It is manifested in a tendency to mag- 
nify the discharge of some trivial duty into a creditable 
act. It is seen in the disposition to forsake the hard 
post for the easy one. It is at the root of our willing- 
ness to use “pop-gun” methods in the King’s war. 
Only the other day, from a distant city, where an un- 
usually successful mission was being held, there came a 
letter, which, after referring to the power of the serv- 
ices, went on to say: “ We have had a Brotherhood man 
from Wilmington and one from St. Louis at the meet- 
ings. They have knuckled right down to work, gather- 
ing up hymn cards after the meetings, etc.” No needed 
work is beneath any servant of God. Let us admit that 
at once. But ought not men, Brotherhood men, to 
be doing men’s work, when there is men’s work to be 
done? Why should they content themselves with doing 
what a ten year old lad could do as efficiently? Were 
there no men in the city who needed some one to bring 
them to the services? Were there no opportunities to 
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make the acquaintance of some man who had been 
drawn by curiosity and held by conviction, some one 
whose conscience had been roused and who only needed 
friendly sympathy to draw him out? We venture to say 
that there was a vast amount of just such work to be 
done and that it could have been done by the very men 
who knuckled down to gathering up hymn cards. But 
this tendency to pettiness laid hold on them, blinded 
their sight, stopped their ears and dulled their sym- 
pathies. 

As a Brotherhood we must learn to fight off the 
temptation to be satisfied with petty opportunities, petty 
thoughts, petty deeds. The Kingdom of God will be 
spread by men who go into the thick of the fight, and 
by them only. Men who dabble at things never ac- 
complish much, and certainly never win for the cause 
to which they are attached the respect and allegiance of 
robust men. Let us not detract from the dignity of the 
Kingdom by our own pettiness; let us not think that! 
we can further its spread by petty service. Nothing 
short of the very best that is in us, however humble that 
best may be, is good enough to offer to the King and 
His Kingdom. , 


Hard Work Ahead 


For Mr. Bayles’ study of the report of the United 
States Census Bureau upon the religious condition 
of the country we bespeak careful reading. One 
point particularly would seem to need special emphasis. 
The census of 1890 reported 532,054 communicants 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Living Church 
Quarterly for 1895 reported 614,136 communicants. This 
is an increase of but a fraction over 15 per cent. for the 
five years. Unless, therefore, the rate of increase during 
the next five years is very largely in excess of that dur- 
ing the five years just past, the percentage of increase 
for the decade 1890 to 1900 will be less than 31 percent., 
as compared with an increase of 55 per cent. for the 
decade 1880 to 1890. These are figures which the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew should bear in 
mind. With a body of 12,000 men working within the 
Church to bring other men to Baptism, Confirmation 
and Holy Communion, it would be natural to expect a 
decided increase upon the figures for the previous dec- 
ade. During the first half of that period there was 
practically no Brotherhood of St. Andrew ; even during 
the latter half the Brotherhood was comparatively 
small. 

It is perfectly true that figures cannot fully describe 
the real religious and spiritual condition of the country. 
They may, indeed, in some instances, grossly misrepre- 
sent it. Whether we are as a people becoming more or 
less conformed to the religion of Jesus Christ is, in the 
last resort, not to be determined by denominational or 
national statistics. Are we as a nation and as individ- 
uals more in love with righteousness, mercy and jus- | 
tice? Is the fact of God’s Fatherhood and men’s 
brotherhood making life less harsh and selfish? Are we 
willing not simply to indulge in a sentimental charity, 
which we call almsgiving, but are we more ready to 
give of ourselves, our time, talents, possessions, that the 
needs of others may be satisfied? These are the vital 
questions. What answer can we.give them? 
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A Startling Report 


No one who was present at the Washington conven- 
tion of 1894 can forget Bishop Potter’s stimulating ad- 
dress upon “ The City and the Nation.” In the course 
of it, he made the statement that “ the life of the Church 
of God in great cities has not been marked by an en- 
largement of sympathetic activity which has at all kept 
pace with the growth of the cities and with the appalling 
problems which they present.” In illustration of this 
statement he referred to the treatment accorded a cir- 
cular letter addressed, some time previously, by the 
Bakers’ Union of New York and Brooklyn to five hun- 
dred clergymen in the two cities, asking for their co- 
operation in a movement for discountenancing, dis- 
couraging and discontinuing, at least upon the Lord’s 
Day, the labor of journeymen bakers in the hot holes 
underground, in which they were compelled to work. 
To the five hundred letters but six answers were received. 
Just what the conditions were from which the bakers 
asked release have recently been accurately shown in the 
Tenth Annual Report of the New York State Factory 
Inspectors to the Legislature. In 1895, with the assist- 
ance of a few friends in New York, among whom, we are 
glad to say, was at least one prominent Church clergy- 
man, the bakers secured the passage ofa law, giving the 
factory inspectors certain extraordinary powers over 
bake shops. During the six months in which the law 
has been in force, 1,935 shops have been examined. The 
inspectors report a most revolting state of affairs in 
many of the shops, especially in New York and Brook- 
lyn. If the revelations made by this report had been 
published by a private individual or by the Bakers’ 
Union, probably few would have believed that such 
conditions could exist in a civilized community. Since 
the report comes with the force of an official document, 
compiled by trained observers and accurate statisticians, 
there is no possibility of questioning its facts. 

In the first place, the bake rooms examined were found 
to be,with but few exceptions, miserably small and incon- 
ceivably filthy. The worst conditions were found in 
the basements of tenement buildings. By no stretch of 
the imagination could these underground holes be con- 
sidered fit for human occupation. Many of them had 
no means of obtaining a supply of pure air; they were, 
as a rule, without direct communication from the out- 
side, and frequently the only entrance was by way of a 
trap door in the floor above. Usually there was no 
plastering on the side walls or ceiling, so that dust and 
dirt from the floor above sifted through and mixed with 
the exposed flour and dough. Vermin, roaches and 
rats abounded. But these conditions were not confined 
simply to the tenement districts. A shop on Columbus 
avenue, in the centre of the west side apartment house 
district, was not more than fourteen feet wide in its 
widest part and seven feet high. In this place six men 
worked daily, to furnish “ first class” cake, pie and bread 
to the people of the neighborhood. The room was full 
of all kinds of dirt and rubbish and piles of filth were 
found under the troughs and benches. Another “ re- 
spectable” bakery on the east side had a large and 
roomy bake shop, but apparently no attempt was ever 
made to clean it. The sink was so defective that the 
waste flowed on the floor creating pools of putrid 
water and piles of mud which were constantly giving 
out vile odors. The place was well tenanted with rats 
and vermin. Another east side bakeroom was found 
with head space of six feet and ahalf. It wasinan 
indescribably filthy condition. The sink was broken 
and barrels of dirt and refuse were allowed to remain 
in the shop. None of the employees, two of whom had 
worked in the place over twelve years, could remember 
its ever having been thoroughly cleansed. These are 
by no means the worst cases reported. 

-The number of hours constituting a day’s labor va- 


ries greatly, but in most cases is altogether too large. In 
bakeries conducted on a modern plan, with improved 
appliances and proper work rooms, and there are some 
such, the men rarely work more than ten hours a day. 
In the poorer shops the hours vary from twelve to nine- 
teen. In many shops seven days’ work is exacted each 
week. Many of the bakeries are not only workrooms, 
they are also the only bedrooms ot the men who work 
inthem. Bakers were frequently found sleeping upon 
boards laid upon the troughs for mixing dough ; the mat- 
tresses, where there were any, were damp, mouldy and 
filthy. During the day they were often found piled upon 
wholly or partially filled barrels of flour. By thus util- 
izing their shops for lodgings, the employers are able 
to obtain cheaper help and longer hours. The work- 
men, than whom no more subservient class has been 
found in the experience of the inspectors, seem un- 
willing to protest against overtime, with the possibility 
of an attendant loss of work and shelter. Many of them, 
while apparently healthy, were found to be in the first 
stages of consumption, induced by the conditions under 
whichthey worked. The long hours of toil in unwhole- 
some quarters, the night work, the extreme heat, the ex- 
halations of drains improperly constructed or out of re- 
pair, all conduce to break down the most robust system 
and make the cellar bakery a malignant breeder of 
disease and death. 

The sweat shops of the clothing trade, bad as they 
are, have not concealed conditions more awful or more 
injurious to the health of the community than have the 
bakeries. Whether the conditions found to exist in 
New York and Brooklyn are duplicated elsewhere 
further investigation will determine, but there is every 
reason to fear that these two cities have no monopoly 
of this “bad pre-eminence.” In the light of such reve- 
lations it may be well to give honest answers to two 
serious questions. Have we not a duty as Christian 
men to do everything possible for the relief of brother 
men who are the victims of such monstrous wrongs? 
The system which perpetrates them can be corrected if 
the social conscience of a Christian land speaks the 
word. Some makes of clothing, hats, shoes, books, bear 
the union label to show that they have been made under 
proper sanitary conditions and that those who have 
made them have been fairly treated. It is equally im- 
portant that food products should be similarly safe- 
guarded. If we will we can have union bread just as 
we have union hats. And we submit that to the 
consumer the former is more important than the 
latter. From this the second question follows. Does 
not duty to the health of our homes demand that 
food made under such conditions shall be excluded ? 
We suggest that a few thousand Brotherhood men 
pay their bakers a visit and ask the privilege of 
inspecting the bakeroom. It would be a perfectly 
natural and reasonable request. After all that will be 
one way of securing better conditions for men who are 
really public servants. 


Summary 


THE total of the 1895 self-denial fund contributed by the 
Salvation Army in Australia is $75,425, 

OnE of the home missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 
has given $50,000 to the University of Utah. 


THERE are twenty theological schools in the United States 
connected with the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
THE young ‘ Divinity School of the Pacific ’ is the only Church 
seminary which has a lecturer on practical missionary work. 
‘‘THE Every Day ’’ Church is the suggestive name given by a 
congregation of Boston Universalists to their church building. 
Trinity Divinity ScHoo., Tokyo, Japan, has twenty-five 
candidates for the priesthood and will this year graduate its first 
class. 
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In 1895 the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of New York contrib- 
uted the magnificent totals of $32,000 to foreign and $16,000 to 
home missions. 


A Mission church within the Arctic Circle, manned by a 
clergyman and lay helper, is constructed of skins stretched over 
the bones of a whale. 


Or the 229,370 immigrants who came through the Port of 
New York during 1895, 42,942 over fourteen years of age could 
neither read nor write. 


Ovt of a population of 72,445 peuple in Iceland, 72.000 are 
Lutherans. The Island contains 287 churches; in but 51 is there 
any musical instrument. 


TRINITY parish, Hamilton, Ohio, is endeavoring to build a 
parish house as a memorial to Bishop Philander Chase, the first 
Bishop of Ohio. Bishop Chase was the founder of the parish. 


Tue American Tract Society has been entrusted with a fund 
for the purpose of precen une to each member of every graduat- 
ing class at West Point a handsomely bound copy of the Bible. 


THE House of Commons will soon receive a petition signed 
by 12,000 natives of Western Equatorial Africa, asking the gov- 
ernment to prevent the introduction of liquor into the country. 


Pore LEo XIII is credited with having given the following 
advice to a famous Italian preacher. ‘' Write articles for the 
hel eat People read them who never go to hear a sermon 
preached. ’’ 


THE New York Free Circulating Library, containing 81,785 
dooks, circulated during 1895, 654,451 volumes; 70 per cent. of 
the circulation was fiction. The Library has six branches, all of 
which are open Sundays. 


In the Raines bill for the regulation of the liquor traffic 
New York State has, at last. a law requiring that saloon blinds 
shall be drawn and the interior clearly exposed to view from the 
outside during the hours when selling is unlawful. 


Rev. S. A. Barnett, known for many years as the Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, London, has made himself responsible for the 
raising of $200,000 with which to build a town hall and art 
gallery for the Whitechapel district of the East End. 


WATERBURY, Conn., one of the most pushing manufacturing 
centers of the state, has never known more of a strike than the 
going out of the employees of a single department in one of the 
numerous manufactories for a day or so, and that very rarely. 


WITH the aid of its fifteen Gospel vans, the English Church 
Army was enabled to conduct nearly 700 seven-day missions 
during the year 1895. The services have been provided free of 
cost to the local clergy, and in every case upon their invitation. 


AcTING for the Bishop of Rhode Island, Bishop Hall, of Ver- 
mont, recently visited the United States Naval Station at New- 
port and confirmed ten of the young seamen. After the service 
the Bishop was breakfasted by the officers of the,‘* Constella- 
tion.”’ 

Mr. HALL Carne says of the Bible: ‘‘ There is no book in the 
world like it. The finest novels ever written fall far short in 
interest to any one of the stories it tells. Whatever strong situ- 
ations I have in my books are not of iny creation, but are taken 
from the Bible.” 


THE contributions of English Churchmen to diocesan and 
parochial work for the year 1895 reached the magnificent total 
of over twenty-nine million dollars. This amount does not in- 
clude money given to various missionary societies, to hospitals 
or to other similar charities. 


On St. Matthias’s Day, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, three 
laymen were admitted to the office of diocesan readers. The 
candidates were vested in cassock and surplice and wore their 
university hoods. They were authorized to conduct extra serv- 
ices and to give addresses in consecrated buildings. 


Proressor J. J. McCook, of Trinity College, Hartford, esti- 
mates that there are now over 85,000 tramps in the United 
States, an increase of 90 per cent. in three years. Their annual 
cost to the country, he says, not including the loss sustained by 
their failure to produce anything, is seventeen million dollars. 


In a recent address, Booker T. Washington, the head of the 
Tuskegee Institute, reminded his hearers that each negro child 
in the Gulf States has spent on him in the course of a year for 
education about seventy cents, while each child in Massachu- 
setts has spent upon his education for the same period between 
318 and $20. 


THE statement is often made that clergymen are more than 
ready to change their fields of labor, provided that by so doing 
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they can secure a larger salary. That this rule does not apply 
universally is shown by the action of a Baptist clergyman of 
Brooklyn, who recently declined a call to a big Boston church at 
an advance of $4,000 per year. 


QUEEN Vicroria largely kept the religious instructions of 
her children in her own hands. Years ago, the Archdeacon of 
London, after catechizing them, told them that their governess 
deserved great credit for her thorough teaching, and was sur- 
prised to learn that the Queen herself was the teacher. Occa- 
sionally the Queen has taught a Bible class of the children of 
those in attendance at Buckingham Palace. 


ALEXANDER MACMILLAN, head of the great English publish- 
ing house of Macmillan & Co., died recently. Although of 
Presbyterian origin he became a staunch Churchman and gen- 
erously contributed to the work of the Church of England. He 
was ‘‘ kind hearted, sympathetic, with broad generous views, 
possessed of fine literary taste and judgment, a judge of men as 
well as books, full of enthusiasm and vigor and sympathy, and 
with a special regard for theological reading, the Bible being 
one of his favorite studies.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Outlook, who has lived alone for 
many years in Japan and has been much with missionaries both 
in Japan and China, says that in his opinion the supreme hard- 
ship in the lives of missionaries is ‘‘ what may be called social 
starvation. They are not and never can be homogeneous ele- 
ments of the society around them, and they cannot find sufficient 
nourishment to satisfy the craving which every man deprived 
of congenial society feels. Their sufferings are more intense 
than are the feelings experienced by men who are starving to 
death for lack of bread. Words can convey but a faint idea of 
what the experience really is.’ 


The Progress of the Kingdom 
George C. Thomas of Philadelphia has been elected 


an New treasurer of the Board of Foreign and Domestic Mis- 
Treasure? sions, in succession to the late George Bliss. Brother- 
hood men will recognize him at once as one of the 


members of the General Council from the Philadephia district. 
It increases our faith in the Brotherhood when we find it com- 
manding the allegiance of such a representative man as the new 
missionary treasurer. Mr. Thomas is too conscientious a 
Churchman, and has too high a conception of the office to which 
he bas been elected, to finally accept it until he is sure that the 
multitude of responsibilities which daily press upon him will 
allow bim to give so important a post in the general work of 
the Church the personal attention it needs and deserves. Those 
who know Mr. Thomas's thoroughness in everything he under- 
takes will sincerely hope that his provisional acceptance may 
speedily become final. They know that he will render no mere 
perfunctory service. They are confident that his vigorous per- 
sonality will be felt in every department of the Board’s work, 
and that his comprehensive grasp of affairs, his rare executive 
ability and his determination that the King’s business shall be 
done in the best way, will be invaluable aids to those who are 
charged with administering the missionary affairs of the Church. 


BisHop THOMPSON has recently called attention to a 
practical way of helping the work of the Church in 
missionary districts. He says: ‘‘I have often won- 
dered that among all the ways of aiding missionaries 
and missionary work, it has not occurred to some good and earnest 
people to help with books. There are no missionaries more 
effective, if rightly used. Every clergyman, in aggressive work, 
needs them; can, if an earnest man, most fruitfully use them; 
but, poor man, can't buy them. We do not use our literature. 
We let an effective weapon rest concealed. I believe it is be- 
cause our clergy cannot afford to purchase the weapon. Our 
armory is full. Shall we let the weapons rust on the walls ?’”’ 
The Bishop does not value *‘ tracts,’”’ in the ordinary acceptance 
of that word, very highly. He wants books which instruct in 
Church doctrine and Church order. The sort of books which he 
believes are needed can best be described by saying they are of 
the class represented by Kip’s, ‘‘ Double Witness of the Church ;"* 
Little’s, ‘‘ Reasons for Being a Churchman;’’ Brown's, ‘‘ The 
Church for Americans;’’ Smith’s, ‘‘ The Old Church in the New 
Land.’ and ‘‘ The Household of Faith;’’ Sadler's, ‘‘ Church Doc- 
trine Bible Truth.’ Doubtless there are many readers of Sr. 
ANDREW'S Cross, who have been privileged to own and read 
these books, and would now be willing to ‘‘ pass them on” for 
the missionary use suggested by the Bishop of Mississippi. Per- 
haps there are others, who, if they do not care to part with their 
own volumes, would be willing to provide cne or more fresh 
from the bookseller’s. St. ANDREW'S CRoss will gladly see that 
such ammunition is well used, if any care.to provide it. 


Silent 
Missionaries. 
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THE Laymen’s Missionary League is one of the 
most efficient missionary organizations in the Dio- 
cese of Pittsburg. The laymen working in it, as 
the representatives of the Bishop, and under the 
direction of the League chaplain, have been able to carry the 
services of the Church regularly to many places were it is impos- 
sible to support a resident pastor and which would otherwise be 
unprovided for. The report for 1895 states that when the 
League commenced its work,in theautumn of 1889,the Church had 
no buildings in which services could be held, nor ground to erect 
chapels upon, in most of the places in which the League work was 
done. At the present time the estimated value of the property 
owned by the missions organized and maintained by the League 
is fully $20,000. One mission, at least, has become a parish, 
with a resident clergyman, and two others are looking forward 
to taking the same step shortly. During 1395 the twenty-one 
lay evangelists and readers, constituting the active force of the 
League, have provided 420 Sunday services. The Holy Commu. 
nion has been celebrated forty-eight times by the League’s chap- 
lain. There have been twenty-six baptisins and seventeen con- 
firmations. The total number of communicants «t the stations 
ministered to by the members of the League is 198, with 360 
children in the Sunday schools. All the work was done at an 
expense of a little over $1,600. Of the twenty-one lay workers 
sixteen are members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


The Missionary 
Work 
of Laymen. 


By the consecration of Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., 
The \Church ag first Bishop of the newly-erected Diocese of Wash- 
the Matin, ington, the American Church secures for itself official 
representation at the American capital. The impos- 
ing consecration services were held in Calvary Church, New 
York, on the Feast of the Annunciation. Fully three hundred 
of the clergy of the Dioceses of New York and Washington. the 
students of the General Theological Seminary and a number of 
the lay officers of the two Dioceses were in the procession. In 
the enforced absence of the venerable Presiding Bishop of the 
Church, Right Rey. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., Bishop of 
Western New York, presided. The sermon was preached by 
Right Rev. Frederic Dan Huntington. 8.T.D , Bishop of Central 
New York. As would naturally be expected by all who know 
Bishop Huntington's deep and intelligent interest in national 
affairs, and his belief that the Church is greater than the Nation, 
the sermon was a strong exposition of the power of the Church in 
the national life. In the course of the sermon, he said: ‘‘ By a 
natural association the setting up of a distinct jurisdiction in 
Church government, at the central seat of the law-making and 
law administering power of the Nation, suggests something more 
than a likeness between a civil and a spiritual economy. 
chartered society of Christian faith and Christian action, planted 
in a capital of political rule, puts side by side two of the three 
permanent institutions of men’s social life.—the Family, the 
State, the Church. So much is to be remembered in observing, 
as this day’s occasion bids us, the relation of the Christian faith 
to public character, of a spiritual ministry to the common con- 
duct. and interests of the people. . When moral poison 
corrodes the roots of a country’s character, when moral coward- 
ice emasculates its civic manhood, when greediness snatches the 
spoils of a faint-hearted and fleeing patriotism, when craft and 
cupidity set up, at the doors of legislatures, their markets, where 
offices of trust and the people’s rights are bought and sold ina 
merchandise as guilty as that which Christ scourged in the Tem- 
ple, how can His servants entrench too firmly at its center the 
power of His Kingdom and its righteousness ?_ The Bishop of 
Washington will be a patriot. What mixed and motley multi- 
tudes will come and tarry and go—guests from many lands, pro- 
fessors of all religions and of none, outlandish theorists, captains 
of enterprise, dreamers, destructionists, reformers, some seeking 
spiritual rest and finding none. Whether they seek or not, our 
art is to provide that if they seek they shall find what He who 
ew all that is in man has provided, not a propaganda of occult 
stratagems, but an open ministry of righteousness and truth, a 
ministry patterned after the evangelists and apostles, having a 
legislative plan outlined in the Republic itself, joined in the 
Faith confessed with the great communions abroad and in Sacra- 
ments ordained of Christ, abiding by His appointment in word 
and act, abating nothing in its worship from the earliest and 
Scriptural devotion, borrowing nething from the pageants or 
embellishments of barbaric spectacles, too jealous of the primi- 
tive purity not to protect it against superstition, too true to 
catholicity to violate its sympathies or cast its statutes in iron, 
venerating all that it finds true in the past, awake and alive to 
all that is religiously sound and strenuous in the present, deter- 
mined to know and do only the will of God in the enlarging 
national life that is to come.’ 


“‘OuR good Bishop is on the eve of leaving us again 
for the East, stern necessity compelling him to go 
thither in search of the sinews of war. We wish 
him God speed while he is there, but shall await his 


A Missionary 
Bishop's Life. 
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return with impatience.’’ So runs the record in a paper pub- 
lished by one of the westeth missionary jurisdictions. It may 
interest some of the readers of ST. ANDREW'S Cross to take a 
glimpse of this good Bishop’s work in the West, and then to fol- 
low him for a day or two in his work in the East. In his jour- 
nal in the same paper we read such items as these: 

H-——. Due here this evening, fourteen miles from K——. Found 
the train was abandoned on account of the snow. For the same reason, 
it was utterly impossible for any conveyance to get through. I, there- 
fore, foolishly attempted to walk the fourteen miles down the aban- 
doned railroad track with a bank of snow six feet high on either side- 
Succeeded in reaching my destination three minutes before eight 
o'clock. The first bell had rung and my arrival was the signal for the 
ringing of the second, which brought out a goodly congregation. 
Preached and afterwards conferred with the vestry. It was then nearly 
ten o’clock and I was rather stiff and sore and hungry. Am glad that 
it is all over. : 

L—. Accompanied by Rev. Mr. M@—, left forG——. Had a bad 
break down and we were all left stuckinthemud. Mr. M—— rr turned 
with a farmer who happened to pass by, while I mounted a broncho,,. 
borrowed from another farmer, and rode him twelve miles into @—— 
More than rewarded by the large and attentive congregation that. 
gave us welcome. 

C——. Had to get up at 3 a.m. and take a conveyance in a drench- 
ing rain fifteen miles. 

Left W—— in sleigh for M—— over the mountain twenty-two miles. 
Turned over twice, but only broke the sleigh. This evening baptized 
three adults and confirmed a class of four and addressed them. Re- 
turned to W— to-night in sleigh, arriving about 3 a.m. 

R—. Arriving here at about 4 a.M., took a bed at the hotel and 
secured a good rest Visited the public schools and addressed the 
children. At two assisted at funeral. At Evensong preached and 
afterwards met a number of the people. 

Left R—— at the uncanny hour of 3:18 am. Warmly welcomed 
here by our missionary. Have called on many of his people with him. 
At Evensong baptized one infant and one adult and preached. 


So much for one side of a missionary bishop's life. 
7 There is nothing particularly exceptionable about it. 
Other Side. It is very like the experience of all God’s brave 
pioneers, from St. Paul to the last apostle who has 
been sent to the front. But there is another side. New fields 
must be opened, churches must be built, missionaries must be 
supported, schools must be established. All this takes money. 
Where is it to come from? ‘From the alms, of Churchmen, 
given through the Missionary Board,’”’ is the natural reply. 
Ab, no; the gifts to the Board do not begin to supply the need. 
So the ‘‘ stern necessity’? grows steadily more stern, till there 
is nothing left for the hard-pressed Bishop to do but turn his. 
back upon his work and his face toward ‘ the East.’’ 


N—. Have had a busy day here. Preached morning and evening 
on our work. The people seemed interested. It was the day for the 
annual offering for the Board of Missions, and I learn with much grati- 
fication that the result was entirely satisfactory. 

N.—. Addressed the branch of the Indian Rights Association 
on our work among the Indians. 

B——. Spoke before the branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. There 
was a large attendance. This evening visited Miss H——’s school for 
young ladies and addressed the boarders on our work. 

D——. Preached in the morning. In the afternoon addressed Sun- 
day school, and in the evening preached. 

G@G—. Addressed the branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


- Do not these brief extracts speak more convinc- 
Some Pertinent ingly than any argument that there must be some- 
Questions. thing radically wrong in our conception of the 
__Church’s western missionary work? Why should 
a Bishop in the Church of God be expected to be both a chief 
pastor to a scattered flock and the financial agent of a diocese or 
a jurisdiction? Why should we expect even a missionary bishop 
to live long and laborious days and wearisome and restless nights 
in the doing of his proper work, and then hurry off to work and 
worry where wealth and luxury rear their shrines and pay their 
homage with but slight regard at best for the needs of the fields 
from which a harvest is looked for? And then when he has left 
the work he would prefer to do at home to undertake the hercu- 
lean task of arousing missionary interest among those who have 
been entrusted with the King’s money, why is he turned over to 
a branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary here (and what would our 
missionaries do without that faithful body of women 1), or a 
‘young ladies’ school ’’ there, or an Indian Rights Association in 
some other place? Where are the men? Are they becoming 
Gallios in missionary matters? Must it be written they ** cared. 
for none of those things ? ” 
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One Brotherhood Man to Another 


TWO LETTERS 


II 
Dear JAMES: 

The more I think of it the more it seems to me a significant 
fact that in an experience of eight years of Brotherhood work I 
cannot remeniber ever being asked such questions as these: 

What and where is this Kingdom of which I bear so much 
and for the spread of which the Brotherhood exists? What 
are its confines, its sphere, its constitution, its laws? Is it a 
reality or only a mere theory, a dream, a vision not yet realized ? 
What was its origin? Is it essentially the same always and 
‘everywhere? Or is it as changing as the theories, as various as 
the modes of thought of different ages and climes? What is 
its history ? What is its outlook for the future ? 

In answer to my inquiry a number of Brotherhood men have 
confessed that their experience tallies with mine, and that not 
until I suggested it had the significance of the fact dawned upon 
them In answer to further query they have expressed their 
belief that to the majority of Brotherhood men “ spreading the 
Kingdom ’’ means little if anything more than getting a man 
to go to church, to be baptized or confirmed or to join the 
Brotherhood. All of which confirms a suspicion, long en- 
tertained, that one potent reason, if not the chief, for the 
abundance of ‘‘dead wood,’’ the large number of those who 
*“lose interest’ or ‘‘ become discouraged,’’ the comparative 
impotence of a body of grown men claiming the inspiration and 
guidance -of the Holy Spirit consists in this: That very many 
of the members have never asked such questions of themselves, 
would be utterly at a loss to answer them if asked by another, 
and so, having in mind nothing but the haziest conception possible 
alae Kingdom, they are extremely unlikely to gather many 
into it. 

Hence the pertinence of the contention with which I began 
amy former letter : That the thing to do is to spread the King- 
dom of God—God’s order of human rociety as revealed and de- 
veloped by Him, which alone can replace the present discord 
with that harmony which at the first existed between man and 
the rest of creation (Genesis 1 :81)—alone can give to every 
individual member of the Race, the commendation bestowed 
upon the Son (St. Mark 1 : 11/7) in fulfilment of that eternal pur- 
pose which God purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

The Brotherhood was the outgrowth of a Bible class, and a 
class for the study of the Bible is to-day generally recognized 
as an important part of Brotherhood work. I would emphasize 
its importance. Nay more. I maintain that there is no phase 
of the work so important. provided that the Bible be treated 
as the text book or hand book of the Kingdom, studied as 
a whole and allowed to be its own interpreter. The treat- 
ment which it receives at certain hands, the practical divorce 
invented and maintained between the old and new dispensations, 
the dilution of the Gospel (referred to in my former letter). the 
cowardly, albeit unconscious, bowing down to the modern idols 

‘‘ Whatever is is right’ and ‘‘ Vor populi vor Dei” in matters 
of interpretation, the blind and foolish attempts to make the 
teaching fit existing facts instead of testing the latter by the 
former to see whether, however currently legitimate, these facts 
be in accord with God's will or no-—these among other things 
characteristic of modern Bible study, so-called, are to me so sub- 
versive of good as to make me marvel that any good is attained 
thereby. 

I know that there are men holding and teaching that the 
Sermon on the Mount is not to be taken literally ; that all of the 
old dispensation which passed over into the new was the Deca- 
logue ; that aside from that. the whole Moasic social code, 
although ostensibly divinely inspired. was ‘only legal exact- 
ment’ of temporary fitness and binding force Such men de- 
light to harp upon “ oriental imagery ” and ‘‘ concreteness of 
language,’’ ‘the sing expression of eternal truth,” etc. 
They are ever ready with the profound statement that ‘‘it is 
all a question of interpretation '’ and with the accusation of 
being a slave to the letter ; and they are wont to enforce their 
contention by statements of Rabbis of the modern unorthodox 
school to the effect that the Mosaic code was never at any time 
thoroughly enforced or lived up to. 

But—‘‘ there are others’ whose belief in the unchangeable- 
ness of the Divine mind and in the absolute oneness of The Son 
with The Father in will and purpose is so deep and unquestion- 
ing that charges of literalness and impracticability affect them 
little if only they may apprehend the full force of such state- 
ments as are found in St. Matthew 5;17, 18 and 24: 35, and 
thereby may, with God’s help, escape the fate of the ‘‘ many ”’ 
mentioned in St. Matthew’? : 21-23. who, in spite of miraculous 
endowments, apparent succcess and loud profession of faith. won 
only the condemnation of doers of iniquity because of their blind 
wilfulness or wilful blindness. 

Not to me alone, I think, does it seem reasonable to hold : 
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1. That the Father’s Will must be as definite, specific and as far 
reaching in scope for His children as it is for the planets in their 
orbits or for any other part of inanimate and animate nature. 
2. That condemnation for disobedieuce is diabolical rather than 
divine unless the knowledge of that Will, in all its fundamental 
details and essential characteristics, has been put within reach. 
8. That all law (as distinguished from mere human conven- 
tions), whether physical, social, political or economic, is as divine 
in origin as is the Decalogue. In short, that there is a definite 
self revealed God’s way extending into every department and 
covering every function of Jife. 

Such at any rate is my understanding of the Kingdom of 
God, which as a Brotherhood man I am pledged to spread and 
with which. therefore, I am myself bound to become acquainted 
at first hand and by every means in my power. It will not do, 
it is not safe for me to take for granted anything in the exist- 
ing social and evonomic order. All things must be tested 
by an enlightened conscience. Such excuses as: ‘‘ Everybody 
else did thus and so,’’ or ‘‘ Rev. Mr. So-and-So always said,” 
or ‘‘1 never supposed that passage was meant to be taken lit- 
erally’? are hardly likely to avail more than those recorded 
by St. Matthew in the last passage to which reference was 
made. The reply will likely be in substance: ‘‘ You had brains 
and the Scriptures. Why did you misuse the one and dis- 
use the other?’’ Or if the plea be that oft heard wail : ‘‘ Why 
@ man could not do thus and so and live!’’ the response will 
be: ‘‘I told you that you need not be anxious about your life, 
the style of your clothes and your bill of fare I told you that 
you had but to conform yourself to the Father's Will, to fit into 
and fill out the relationships into which you were born, to have 
as the root motive of your life the desire to be acceptable in the 
Father's sight and you would acquire all that you needed for 
sustenance and growth. Why did not you take Meat My word ? 
Why did you trust Me only for spiritua! things and look else- 
where for the rest? Why did you persist in trying to do what 
I told you could not be done?"’ (cf. St. Matthew 6 : 24-34.) 

Ah, my friend, I do not forget St. Paul’s reminder that in 
this present condition of development and growth, this ‘‘ state 
of salvation ’’ as the Catechism phrases it, the wisest of us sees 
only in part ; that not until perfection is reached can we know 
even as we now are koown. But neither do I forget the re- 
sponse which Sealer his initiative cry : ‘‘ What shall I do, 
Lord?” nor the note of triumph resounding throughout his 
later life : ‘‘ I can do all things through Christ that strengthen- 
eth me !’’ and I am sure, as sure as I am of my own being, that 
we also may know all that we need to know and can do all that 
is required of us provided only that we really and heartily de- 
sire so to do. 

And this brings me to my closing word, for the present at 
least. In my previous letter I had something to say about the 
contrast between the glad and eager obedience of free-born 
8-ns and that given by those who work for hire or under the 
whip of duty. To that I would add my conviction that the 
reason why so many Brotherhood men slump into and remain 
in the latter class is to be found in their inexcusable ignorance 
of the Kingdom. We do not ordinarily expect a man to be en- 
thusiastic over something in which he is not interested or to be 
interested in something of which he knows practically nothing. 
Conversely we know, each in bis own case, that knowledge 
begets interest and interest, as it deepens, inevitably develops 
enthusiasm both for further study and for the impartation to 
others of the knowledge already gained. There are few pleas- 
ures greater than that of spreading what is felt to be really good 
news. You have not forgotten, surely, the look on dear Wills’ 
face or the light burning in the eyes of Bishop Brooks as they 
told the message they had received. Nor will you deny my 
assertion that what most impressed you even in the case of the 
latter was not the profundity of the knowledge, but the inex- 
pressible joy of knowing and telling, the very spirit of Psalm 
11 


That such knowledge and interest and spontaneous enthu- 
siasm may be ours is the constant burden of my prayer for the 
Brotherhood ; and soI would through you pass on the counsel 
of a wise man some time ago received by me: ‘‘ Study, my boy ! 
Study ! and again I say, Study !’’ Aye, study the Kingdom of 
God in its formation, its beginnings, its development and ful- 
filment, its constitution and laws. For. rest assured that with 
the learning will keep pace such appreciation of its glorious 
justice, its marvelous symmetry, its unbounded benignity that 
before you look for it your heart will cry out to God : 

“Lord, what love have I unto Thy law : 
All the day long is my study in it.”’ 

And to brother man will go the message enforced and with 
a@ new meaning : ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven, the reign of right- 
eousness, the restoration of all things is at hand.’’ Then. if 
ever, will the service you render to the Master be efficient be- 
cause intelligent, then will you really be doing your best to 
make the Kingdom of God come with power. 

Your friend always, Qa. 
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A Study in American Religious Life 


BY GEORGE J. BAYLES 


HERE are few American Christians who have any ac- 
curate conception of the divided state of American 
Christianity. ‘ By schisms rent asunder, by here- 

sies distrest,” we sing lustily time and again. Then we 
straightway go and forget all about them. What they 
are, what their present meaning is, what they promise 
for the future, we apparently care little. Busy with our 
agriculture, our manufactures, our commerce, our sci- 
ence, our literature, our art, we have been content to go 
on the principle that every man may choose his religious 
affiliation for himself. If, perchance, he finds none to 
his liking he may organize a new ‘“ Church” as the ex- 
ponent of his own vagaries. It soundsso attractive and 
charitable to say that “so long as one means well it 
does not matter much what one believes.” The result of 
this /aissez faire principle, applied to our religious life, is 
a condition at once grotesque and heartrending. The 
cold facts and figures concerning it have recently been 
put within the reach of all who will trouble to read 
them. They may be found inthe bulky but remarkable 
and interesting volume which contains the “ Report of 
the Statistics of Churches in the United States at the 
Eleventh Census.” The report is remarkable as repre- 
senting the latest advance in the application of the sci- 
ence of statistics to religious organizations ; it is inter- 
esting as showing unvarnished facts as to the ecclesias- 
tical condition of this country. The book tells a very 
sad story, but preaches a powerful sermon. Its facts 
deserve the attention of Churchmen because to them 
have been committed those constructive principles 
around which the religious forces of the country must 
gather when the additions of Romanism to, and the sub- 
tractions of Protestantism from “the Faith once de- 
livered to the saints,” begin to lose their hold, as in time 
they must, upon thinking men. 

The admiration for the painstaking and comprehen- 
sive accuracy of which this volume is tangible evidence, 
gives way, as one studies its tables, maps and diagrams, 
to a feeling of indignation that the Church, which is the 
Body of our Lord and King, should have been so rent 
asunder. The sin of schism takes on a new aspect and 
involuntarily the petition of the Litany concerning 
those harsh sounding but, as we learn from this report, 
very real things, “false doctrine, heresy and schism” 
rises to one’s lips. No romancer, even though endowed 
with the imagination of a Rider Haggard, could devise 
such fantastic schemes of Church and religion as have 
developed in this land of free association. American 
inventiveness claims to lead in the world of commerce 
and manufactures, It certainly need not fear of having 
to take second place in matters of religion. It has pro- 
duced all sorts of church polity, usage, ritual and wor- 
ship. It has worked out all possible theologies and not 
a few which are altogether impossible. 

The principle of division once introduced has run 
riot. “Reformed” bodies have been re-reformed and 
improved and subtracted from and divided till the “sub- 
dichotomies of petty schisms ” against which Milton in- 
veighed in his ponderous phrase have wrought a condi- 
tion of “confusion worse confounded.” One finds that 
he can be not only a Baptist, a Methodist, a Presbyter- 
ian, or a Lutheran, but that he can in turn be thirteen 
kinds of a Baptist, seventeen kinds of a Methodist, four- 
teen kinds of a Presbyterian, and sixteen kinds of a Lu- 
theran, not to mention twelve kinds of a Mennonite, six 
kinds of an Adventist, seven kinds of a Brethren, four 
kinds of a Dunkard, four kinds of a Quaker, and even 
two kinds of a Christian. ‘But the freedom of choice is 


not limited even here. For besides those bodies which 
can be gathered into weil defined groups or families 
there are others which not even the ingenuity of 
American Statisticians can classify. To come without 
farther delay to the full extent of our divisions so far as 
figures will express them, we are told that “there are 
143 distinct denominations in the United States, be- 
sides independent Lutheran and unassociated Baptist 
churches and independent miscellaneous congregations.” 
Of course the Protestant Episcopal Church, as well as 
the Roman or “Catholic,” as it is called, is known to 
the census authorities simply as a “denomination.” Of 
these 143 denominations ttg may be grouped into 
eighteen famil.es. The differences between many of the 
bodies in the same family is so slight that their contin- 
ued separation can only be explained, in the opinion of 
the editor of the volume, on the theory of “the perse- 
verance of saints.” 

The titles which some of the enterprising origina- 
tors of these denominations have chosen for themselves 
are as amusing as they are grotesque. Here are a few 
samples: “Primitive Baptists,” “Original Freewill 
Baptists,” “United Brethren” (Old Constitution), 
“Old Two seed-in-the-Spirit, Predestinarian Baptists,” 
“Amish Mennonite,” “Zion Union Apostolic,” “ Life 
and Advent Union,” “Six-Principle Baptists,” “ Social 
Brethren,” “Defenceless Mennonite,” “ United Zion's 
Children,” “Church Triumphant” (Schweinfurth), 
“Friends of the Temple,” and lastly and most honestly, 
“ Separatists.” 

What has caused the multitudinous divisions in our 
religious life? Back of all causes les the one to 
which references has already been made. The prin- 
ciple of division, called to action no doubt for con- 
scientious reasons by those who first employed it, has 
refused to be controlled. Those who could agree with 
others could not long agree among themselves. Hav- 
ing sown separation they reaped division and sub- 
division and re-subdivision. Beyond that, however, 
the titles of some of the bodies give us a clew to the 
secondary causes which have been at work. “ Primi- 
tive’ indicates a supposed return to the doctrine and 
practice of apostolic times. “North” and “South” 
indicate territorial divisions arising from differences 
upon the slavery question. “African” indicates a 
racial separation. “Adventist” indicates emphasis 
upon some peculiar doctrine. “Independent” indicates 
a difference in matters of government. 

In 1890, when this census was taken, the tota! num- 
ber of communicants of all denominations was 20,612,- 
806, connected with 165,177 organizations or congrega- 
tions. These congregations had 142,521 edifices, con- 
taining sittings for 43,564,863 people, and valued, with 
their sites and furniture, at $679,630,139. Besides these 
edifices, 23,334 halls, schoolhouses and private houses 
were occupied as places of worship, and provided sit- 
tings for 2,450,853 persons, making the grand total of 
sittings 46,015,721. That is to say, there are five sittings 
for every seven persons of all ages. This is certainly 
ample church accommodation for the nation, consider- 
ing the number of those in every community who can- 
not attend public worship at any given time, and the 
duplication of services in many churches. There were 
111,036 regular ministers, not including lay readers and 
local preachers. 

The twenty-six largest denominations had over 
eighteen million of the twenty million communicants, 
or nearly 92 per cent. of the whole number. The ten 
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largest denominational families stood in the following 
order: 


1. Catholic (7 bodies)..................06- .,. 6,257,871 
2, Methodist (17 bodies).................. ..- 4,589,284 
8. Baptist (18 bodies)..............60.6 eon 8,712,468 
4. Presbyterian (12 bodies).............. .... 1,278,332 
5. Lutheran (16 bodies)...............seeeees 1,231.072 
6. Protestant Episcopal. (1 body).............. 532,054 
7. Reformed (3 bodies).......... ....s ee eeeee 309,458 
8. United Brethren (2 bodies)................ 225,281 
9. Latter-Day Saints (2 bodies)............... 166,125 
10. Jewish (2 1OB)s.deie.olaging She cheng a ee. 130,496 


The ten strongest denominations in order of the 
number of organizations, were as follows: 


Methodist Episcopal............ 0s scene eeee 25.861 


1 

2. Regular Baptist (South)............. cece eee 16,238 
8. Methodist Episcopal (South).............668 15,017 
4. Regular Baptist (colored)...... .. ......-.4. 12,533 
5. Roman Catholic............. ccc cece e een ceeee 10,231 
6. Regular Baptist (North)...............eeseee 7,902 
7. Disciples of Christ..........ccseeceeceeeeeeee 7,246 
8. Presbyterians (North)............ ccsseeeeee 6,717 
9. Protestant Episcopal 5,019 


10. Congregational.................cecee cence 


It will be observed that the Methodists, second in 
number of communicants, were first in number of or- 
ganizations, and that the Roman Catholics, first in 
number of communicants, were fifth in number of or- 
ganizations. There are other differences, but none so 
notable as this. While there were nearly three Roman 
communicants to every two Methodist communicants, 
there were two and a half Methodist organizations to 
every Roman organization. This is explained by the 
fact that Roman parishes sometimes have as many as 
14,000 communicants, who are accommodated by three, 
five, and even six and seven services each Sunday. 

The first five denominational families by value of 
church property were as follows: 


1. Methodist Episcopal................05.- $132,140,179 
2. Roman Catholic..............:eeeeeeeee 118,371,366 
8. Presbyterian...........ccce eee een e eens 94 869,097 
4. Regular Baptist (North)......... ...... 82,828,123 
5. Protestant Episcopal............. .sss0+ 81,220 317 


A complete table of the twenty-six leading denomi- 
nations shows that they had 89 per cent. of the total of 
communicants and nearly 93 per cent. of the total value 
of church property. Thus the remaining 117 denomi- 
nations were left with 11 per cent. of the communicants 
and but 7 per cent. of the property. 

Turning to geographical distribution we find that the 
ten states having the largest number of communicants 
ranked as follows : 

NOW York iii ese civiesinn 256 das eines 2,171,822 


Pennsylvania............ 2. eee eee eee ee 1,726,640 
i 1,215,409 


679,051 
577,151 
The percentage of the population represented by the 
communicants in the various states and territories was 
far from being uniform. The highest percentages were 
not found in the oldest states, nor in fact in any of the 
states, but inthe territories. The territory of New Mex- 
ico held the first position, having more than 68 percent. 
of its population communicants. Very much the same 
condition existed inthe territory of Arizona, and in both 
cases it was due to the great strength of the Roman 
Church among the Spanish-Americans. Among the 
states South Carolina, a Baptist stronghold, bad most 
communicants in proportion to its population, the per- 
centage being 44.17; Rhode Island was second, with 
42.84; North Carolina third, with 42.35 ; Massachusetts 
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fourth, with 42.11; Connecticut fifth, with 41.45. In 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Massachusetts the Con- 
gregationalists were very strong, but there was also a 
heavy Roman membership. North Carolina was a Bap- 
tist state. 

The increase in the number of communicants during 
the decades 1880 to 1890 gives an interesting study. No 
census of the churches was published for the former 
year so that it is necessary to gather the figures from 
the respective denominational year books. The figures 
from the year books of sixty-seven Protestant de- 
nominations show that in 1880 they had a _ total 
of 9,263,234 communicants. The census report of 1890 
credits the same denominations with 13,158,363 com- 
municants, an increase of 3,895,129. This is 4205 per 
cent. The increase in the population of the country for 
the same period was 24.86 per cent. Consequently the 
number of communicants in these denominations in- 
creased faster than the population by 17.19 per cent. As 
the sixty-seven denominations listed were by far the 
largest and most representative, their increase may 
be taken as fairly indicative of the general increase. 
While all denominations increased in communicants 
42.05 per cent., the Protestant Episcopal Church 
showed an increase of -55 per cent. The Baptists 
increased 48 per cent., also beyond the average, 
while the Lutherans made the remarkable gain of 
76 per cent. A large part of this increase was doubt- 
less due to the very large German and Scandinavian 
immigration during the decade. Both the Methodists 
and Presbyterians showed an increase of less than the 
average, their percentages being respectively 30 and 37. 

No comparison can be made for the Roman Church 
because the Roman year books give the population, not 
communicants, but there is every reason to believe 
that the growth of the Roman Communion during 
the decade was large. Immigration brought to this 
country great numbers of French Romanists from 
Canada, and Irish, German, Polish and Italian Roman- 
ists from Europe. The estimates of Roman directories 
for 1880 and 1890 as to the Roman (Catholic) population 
show an increase of nearly 30 per cent. and all observa- 
tion leads to the conclusion that this is not an excessive 
figure. 

The New York Jndependent recently published some 
statistics of the number of communicants reported by 
all denominations for 1895. The total is 24,213,180. 
This is an increase of 3,600,374 since 1890. The per- 
centage of increase during the five years was therefore 
17.46. If the same rate of increase is maintained for the 
next five years, the total gain will be about 35 per cent. 
for the decade 1890 to 1900, as compared with 42.05 per 
cent. for the preceding decade. The present, therefore, 
is no time for the religious forces of the United States 
to rest. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the statistical sum- 
maries are those which portray the ecclesiastical con- 
dition of our cities. Cities have, of course, in all ages 
and countries been the centres of religious energy, and 
as such have interested students cf society ; but Amer- 
ican cities, whose religious statistics need revision as 
often as their insurance maps, are fascinating objects of 
study. Our cities to-day present the most important 
problems to those interested in the life and work of the 
Church. They are the crowded centres of population 
to which both immigration from abroad, and migration 
from the rural districts, contribute the most diverse 
elements. In the United States urban population is 
growing more rapidly than suburban or rural. Num- 
bers, wealth and education are the dominating factors 
of city life, and the wisdom with which the leaders of 
religious organizations use these factors in the cities of 
the United States will, I believe, decide their future. 
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Statistics are given for all cities having a population 
of 25,000 or more. There were, in 1890, 124 such cities. 
To facilitate reference and the making of different com- 
binations they have been divided into three classes: First, 
cities having a population of 500,000 and over, there 
being four in this class ; secondly, those having a popu- 
lation of 100,000 to 500,000, there being 24 in this class ; 
thirdly, those having a population of 25,000 to 100,000, 
there being 96 in this class. 

In the 124 cities all denominations had an aggregate 
of 5,302,018 communicants, belonging to 10,241 organi- 
zations, which owned 9,722 church edifices, and church 
property valued at $313,537,247.. The number of com- 
municants constituted 25.72 percent. of the total for the 
whole country, whereas the population of these cities 
was 22.38 per cent. of the total population of the coun- 
try. The value of church property was nearly one-half 
the entire amount for the country, but the number of 
church edifices was not 7 per cent. of the total, showing 
how immense was their excess in value as compared 
with their numbers, 9,722 of the 142,521 edifices being 
worth nearly as much as the remaining 132,799 

These 124 cities had an aggregate population of 
13,989,568, and of whom 5,302,018 were reported as com- 
municants. The proportion of communicants to popu- 
lation is therefore higher in the cities than in the whole 
country. The percentage of communicants as com- 
pared with population in these cities is 37.9, for the 
country at large 32.9. That is to say, throughout the 
United States one person in every 3.04 is a communi- 
cant ; in the cities one in every 2.64 is a communicant. 
One is hardly prepared for these figures when he re- 
calls how often the statement is made that the small 
towns and country districts afford little or no oppor- 
tunity for Brotherhood work. 

New York held the lead of all the cities ; in number of 
organizations 644, in value of church property $54,670,- 
600, and in communicants 556,954. In the number of 
church edifices, Philadelphia was first, having 130 more 
than New York. 

Turning now to the statistics of that branch of the 
Holy Catholic Church, known in law as the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, we 
find that in 1890 she was ninth in the number of com- 
municants and also ninth in the number of congrega- 
tions, but was third in the order of the value of church 
property. The Church had 4,224 ministers, 5,019 Organ- 
izations, the same number of church edifices with an 
approximate seating capacity of 1,336,952, 312 halls with 
a seating capacity of 28,007, church property to the 
value of $81,220,317 and 532,054 communicants. 

Three significant facts concerning the Church appear 
at once upon a study of the maps and the general sum- 
maries. In the first place, one cannot fail to notice the 
remarkably even distribution of Protestant Episcopal- 
ians throughout the states and territories of the Union. 
Though the proportion of Churchmen to the aggregate 
population is very slight, averaging from one to five per 
cent., yet the same proportion is wonderfully preserved 
throughout the country. No other denomination or 
family of denominations is so evenly spread over the 
states. 

- Still, the Church shows decided differences of strength 
in different localities. Passing from east to west the 
strongholds are seen to be the Boston district of Massa- 
chusetts, the Connecticut Valley, New York State, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Central Florida, 
portions of Colorado, the San Francisco and Los An- 
geles districts of California and the Portland district of 
Oregon. From the western boundary of the state of 
New York to the western boundary of Kansas, the map 
presents a uniform color, with the exceptions of small 
dark spots covering the cities. The Church is thus seen 
not to be local, for though it is stronger in the cities 
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than in the open country, this is about equally true of 
all sections. 

It is in no sense a racial church, confined as are some 
organizations, to certain sections, because of streams of 
immigration. On the contrary, its growth in all of the 
larger cities indicates an increased membership repre- 
senting many nationalities 

The second fact, with a deep meaning. has been 
already mentioned, that the strength of the Church is 
in the larger cities. This condition gives the Church an 
influence among other bodies out of all proportion to 
its numerical strength. We are therefore in a position 

*to be leaders of one of the holiest causes on earth, that 
of Church Unity. 

A third significant fact is that episcopacy, whether 
diocesan, collegiate or hierarchical, is seen to-day to be 
the characteristic polity of dense populations. Let me 
repeat that urban population is growing more rapidly 
than suburban or rural, in order to predict that this 
polity is to steadily increase in influence. 

This study has doubtless seemed to many dry and 
to some profitless. It has been made in the hope that 
it will lead the men of the Brotherhood and the many 
thousands of other readers of St. ANDREW'S Cxoss to 
recognize their responsibility in two directions: First, 
to witness to the need of unity and to work and pray 
for its accomplishment, and, Secondly, to work more 
aggressively and perseveringly for the spread of the 
Kingdom of God, which is the Church of His Son, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, in order that the more than forty 
millions of non-communicants may know the blessedness 
of communion with Him. 

To these ends may I suggest, first, the constant use of 


A PRAYER FOR THE UNITY OF GOD'S PEOPLE 


O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our 
only Saviour, the Prince of Peace, give us grace seriously 
to lay to heart the great dangers we are in by our un- 
happy divisions. Take away al! hatred and prejudice, 
and whatsoever else may hinder us from godly union and 
concord ; that as there is but one Body and one Spirit, 
and one hope of our calling, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of us all, so we may be all 
of one heart and of one soul, united in one holy bond of 
truth and peace, of faith and charity, and may with one 
mind and one mouth glorify Thee; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


and, secondly, the fuller acceptance of 
A RULE OF SERVICE 


To make an earnest effort each week to bring at least 
one man within the hearing of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ as set forth in the services of the Church. 


Out of Quarantine * 


BY FRANCIS LYNDE 
Author of * At Bayou Jaune,”’ * Three Days’ Grace," etc., etc. 


IT was a languorous summer evening, such as only Florida 
knows, and Grantham and the implement man gat on the hotel 
veranda enjoying it. They were acquaintances of a day’s mak- 
ing ; a day spent in journeying together over the red clay hills 
of Western Florida and the white sands of Eastern, in the not 
too speedy railway train which links the morning and Pensacola 
with Jacksonville and the evening. 

They had little in common save that both were exiles for busi- 
ness sake; but the implement man's headquarters were in 
New York. and the firm of publishers whose junior partner di- 
rected Gtrantham’s movements was in Boston, and in a Floridian 
perspective New York and Boston are very near neighbors in- 
deed. 

Trumbull, the seller of plows, was a typical man of busi- 
ness—his business. Bluff, hearty and outspoken from the top 
of bis bronze-thatched head to the broad toes of his common- 
sense shoes, he was none the less shrewd and far-sighted, a 
driver of bargains, hard or otherwise, in which his employers’ 
interests rarely suffered. 
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Grantham was of another breed, dark and thin almost to 
attenuation, and as far removed from his shock-headed, red- 
bearded, big-bodied companion as are books from plows. A 
thoughtful man, one would say, with a face marred by ill health 
and almost womanish in its delicacy of outline, albeit the 
features considered apart were sufficiently masculine and strong 
with the strength which issues from the melting pot of worthy 
ancestry. 

They had been smoking their after-supper cigars on the 
veranda, and talking of indifferent things, when a straggling file 
of Salvationists sang its way past the hotel to a discordant 
accompaniment of drum and trombone. When the passing din 
permitted s bh, Trumbull said : 

‘* What bizarre streaks come to the surface now and then in 
poor, old human nature.”’ 

** Meani the Salvationists ?—yes,” replied Grantham. 
‘‘ And yet sincerity is rare enough nowadays, so that one can 
afford to respect it even under the cap and bells.’’ 

“Bosh !’’ retorted the implement seller. ‘‘ It's rank fanati- 
cism ; sincere enough, may be, but only in the sense that any 
form of lunacy is sincere so far as the hallucinations of the 
patient are concerned.’’ 

Grantham was silent fora moment. ‘‘I think that is a little 
too sweeping,’’ he ventured to say ; ‘“‘I haven’t much faith in 
the plan, and no sympathy at all with its autocratic administra- 
tion, but these poor men and women of the ranks are in deadly 
earnest.”’ 

‘*So were the savage followers of Mohammed.’’ 

‘*The cases are not parallel. Judged by his own tenets, 
Mohammed wrought little but evil ; these people hold a measure 
of truth, and do good after their fashion.’’ 

‘*I don’t agree with you,’’ objected Trumbull obstinately. 
i They make more fanatics, and the world’s crazy enough as it 
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‘That is only a generalization,” maintained Grantham, with 
quiet persistence. ‘*‘ When you come down to particulars you 
will find that the life of a Salvationist is, in a certain sense, a 
vicarious atonement for the sins of his fellow men.’’ 

Trumbull tilted his chair at a comfortable angle against the 
wall and lighted a fresh cigar. ‘‘ You’re off wrong,”’ he said, 
coolly. ‘‘ There’s no such thing as vicarious atonement.” 

‘‘T should be very sorry to believe that ; the cause of hu- 
manity would be hopless indeed if you were right.’’ 

‘‘Lam right ; selfishness pure and simple is the big motor 
that runs this world and every living thing init. It begins with 
the lowest order of animals fighting for appetite’s sake ; and you 
can be cock-sure it doesn’t stop short of the highest type of hu- 
humanity that I know anything about.’’ 

Grantham regarded his companion thoughtfully. 
certainly to be pitied,’’ he said. 

‘* Why ?”’ Trumbull demanded. 

‘Because it must be a terrible thing to have lived to your 
ane without being compelled to abandon such a position as 
that.’’ 

‘*T don’t catch on,”’ said the other, with a touch of flippancy 
in his tone. 

‘ ‘*T mean just what I say. To have lived half of one’s life 
without having been many times a beneficiary is something too 
pitiful to contemplate.’’ : 

“Oh, I suppose that’s drawing it a little strong. Of 
course, a fellow has friends and relatives who stand by him 
more or less, but it won’t do to analyze motives too closely even 
then. You’re apt to run up against that kind of ‘ gratitude 
which is a lively sense of favors to come.’ ”’ 

‘‘ The Lord help you!’ said Grantham solemnly. 

‘‘ What Lord ?”’ was the sarcastic rejoinder. 

‘“We won't argue that question ; argument presupposes 
some kind of common ground to stand on, and there doesn’t 
seem to be any between us. None the less, I shall venture to 
hope this : that some day some one will do that for you which 
you cannot do for yourself, and for the love of Christ, solely 
and singly.”’ 

Trumbull laughed easily. ‘‘I see,’’ he said, with cynical 
good nature, ‘‘you don't exactly beat a drum, or blow a 
catarrhal trombone, or wear a red sweater, but you're tarred 
with the same stick. It’s all right ; you've a right to your own 
opinion and so have I. If I ever run up against the case you 
suppose may be I’ll change mine.’’ He rose and stretched his 
great arms till his clenched hands touched the vines festooning 
the veranda cornice. ‘' Shall we take a walk or turn in?” 

“IT think I'll go to bed,”’ said Grantham, rising in his turn ; 
‘** it’s been a pretty long day for me.”’ 

The giant brought his hands down upon the other man’s 
shoulders and turned the delicately chiselled face to the light of 
the electric street lamp. 

‘* Your grip isn’t any too good,” he said, with rough sym- 
pathy. ‘ You’re burning the candle at both ends—selling books 
with one side of your brain and thinking a heap too much with 
wes Mona Some day the candle will go out, blink, and then 
Ww) % 
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“What comes after,’’ said Grantham calmly, ‘‘ and ot that 
we cannot speak, you and I. But there is no one dependent 
upon me.”’ 

Trumbull turned away and thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets. ‘‘That’s where we split again ; put the shoe on the 
other foot and my babies would be fatherless, Good night.” 

‘Good night,’* answered Grantham, and he sought his room 
rather more thoughtful than usual. 

They met at the breakfast table the next morning, and again 
at dinner ; and then went their separate ways out into the 
world which seems so wide and which is yet so very narrow. 

‘*So long,’’ said Trumbull with a hearty handshake when 
they parted. ‘‘If we were to go about looking for each other, 
I suppose we’d never meet again on the face of the earth ; as it 
is, we'll be sure to. Do you make Charleston ?”’ 

‘* Yes ; I’m due there Wednesday.’’ 

‘‘There it is. you see,’”’ laughed the giant. ‘‘If I don’t get 
lost in the swamps I’ll dine with you again Wednesday at the 
big hotel in Meeting street ’’ 

Three days later Grantham kept this appointment, coming 
down to the ancient southern city by the sea from the interior 
of the state. It was a stifling day, sultry with the blighting heat 
of late summer, but there was a suppressed excitement in the air 
which made itself apparent before the salesman had had speech 
with any human being. At the hotel it was explained. Yellow 
fever had been declared epidemic in Jacksonville, and Charleston 
had quarantined against the Floridacity. Grantham’s first care 
was to examine the hotel register. Trumbull’s name was not 
there, but as soon as he had inscribed his own the clerk handed 
him a letter still faintly redolent of the fumes of the patent 
disinfector. It was from the New Yorker. 

‘‘T’m in for it,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and what’s more, it’s going to 
get me—I feel it in my bones. I made a break to get out this 
morning, but they caught me and sent me back. You are the 
last man I’ve had any talk with, outside of business, and I'm 
going to ask a favor of you. I call it a favor, because I don’t 
hope ever to be able to return it, but it’ll pay for itself, ina 
way. When you go North, I want you to stop off in New York 
and hunt up my wife, whose address is on the inclosed card. 
You'll know what to say to her, and how to say it,—I feel that 
in my bones, also,—and if you can put yourself in her place, you 
will know what it will mean to her. Tell her—oh, good Lord, 
I can’t write it out, but you'll know. 

“Of course, this is all on a chance, you will say, but wait; 
you'll see my name in the lists in a day or two—I've taken every 
precaution to be sure that it won’t be overlooked—and that will 
be your cue. Understand, this is no business affair ; I've left 
all that in good shape and in honest . . . : 

“ By George, Grantham ! I’ve had my cue. Justas I wrote 
that last word, somebody hit me between the shoulders with a 
plank !—at least, that’s what it felt like. I’m off for San Pablo 
while I can get there, and that is where I'l] presently be snuffed 
out. Good by, and God bless you; thatis,iftherebeany. . . .” 

There was no signature, and the address on the envelope was 
not in the handwriting of the letter. Grantham crumpled the 
sheet in his hand and stood staring out between the massive 

illars of the veranda at the flood of hot sunshine pouring down 
into the street. Only for a moment, however. Then he went 
across to the counter and asked a question of the clerk. 

‘« At three thirty,’’ was the laconic answer ; and Grantham 
sought the telegraph office and sent a brief message of inquiry 
to the hotel at Jacksonville. 

‘* Where shall I send the reply ?’’ queried the operator, glanc- 
ing up at the clock to record the receiving time. 

‘* How soon can J expect an answer ?”’ inquired Grantham. 

“Probably within an hour.’”’ 

“Then I'll wait here,’’ said Grantham, and be began to pace 
ve floor and to fight the battle which bad been thrust upon 

im. 

It proved fiercer than he supposed it could be. From the 
dawn of manhood he had beld his life lightly, as one must who 
enters the list with hereditary disease for an esquire ; but at 
this crccial moment the fear of death was strong upon him. 
Who was this man that he could give him what might remain 
of the hard-earned respite extorted from hisown malady ?_ Why 
should he, a chance acquaintance of a day’s making, single out 
the New Yorker from among the scores of others who would 

robably die of neglect within the next few days, and go down 
inte the pit to rescue him? So self pleaded, but the better self 
rose up in its might with Grantham's own words for a text : 
‘That some day some one will do that for you which you can- 
not do for yourself, and for the love of Christ. . . .” 

It was the opportunity of a lifetime, and when he considered 
it the martyr spirit of some saintly ancestor began to possess 
him irresistibly. Years before. when the same dread pestilence 
had gone abroad in the land, he had been shut up in New Or- 
leans. The epidemic had passed him by, but during the days 
and weeks in which he had spent himself freely in the service of 
the suffering he had_gained the experience in nursing which 
might easily enable him-to‘tip the scales of life ‘and death for 
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Trumbull. Into the midst of these reflections came the answer 
to his telegram. It was pitilessly concise. 

“Your friend is down with the fever.”’ 

Grantham read it, stepped to the door and made a sign to a 
waiting cabman. Twenty minutes later he entered the railway 
station, took a nurse’s ticket for Jacksonville, and boarded the 
southbound train. 

It was late in the following forenoon before Grantham found 
the sick man in the panic-shaken city on the St. John. They 
knew nothing of Trumbull’s whereabouts at the hotel. He had 
been stricken down the preceding morning when he was about 
to leave for San Pablo, and the ambulance corps had taken him 
away to one of the many pest- houses. 

With this slight clue Grantham began his search, going up 
and down and around and about in the lairs of the destroyer with 
dogged perseverance and steady courage until he found his man. 
Trumbull was already far past the mile post of conscious speech 
or recognition, and the attending physician quickly turned the 
case over to the volunteer. 

‘You say you’ve been through it—then you know how and 
what todo. It’ll not be a long siege in his case, and I think it’s 
only fair to tell you that there isn’t much hope for him.’’ 

Grantham nodded, stripped off his coat and went to work, and 
for three terrible days and nights fought that grimest of battles— 
the hand-to hand struggle in which a puny man pits himeelf 
against the angel of death. As the physician had prophesied, 
the turn came quickly in Trumbull’s case ; and when his patient 
opened reasoning eyes on the fourth morning, Grantham knew 
he had gained the victory. : 

Trumbull recognized his nurse, saw the infinite magnitude 
of his debt, and for a long time made no attempt to speak. 
Then his eyes filled with tears and he tried to find words to say 
that which no man has ever yet been able to say under like 
conditions. 

‘*Not a word,” interposed Grantham, inflexibly. ‘‘I know 
what you want to say, but you musn’t talk. You're all right 
now, but you must obey orders.’’ 

‘“My wife ?’’ queried the sick man, with trembling lips. 

‘* She knows ; I’ve been wiring her twice a day, and always 
hopefully, as God has given me reason. Now I’ll go and tell her 
you are out of danger.”’ 

Trumbull's convalesence was as rapid as his attack had been 
violent. Ina short time Grantham had him removed to better 
quarters ; and long before the quarantine released either of 
them they were ready to leave Flordia. With returning health 
Trumbull seemed to fall back into his customary habit of 
cynical indifference, but Grantham saw beneath the surface, 
bided his time, and waited patiently for his companion to speak. 
The occasion came one evening when they were again sitting on 
the hotel veranda and the convalescent was enjoying his first 
cigar. 
‘‘Grantham, what made you come down here into the bot- 
oe pit after me ?’’ he asked, abruptly, at the end of a long 
silence. 

‘“A sense of duty, as much as anything,” replied Grantham 
quietly. ““You were a stranger in a strange land, sick unto 
oe and needing help. What stronger motive could a man 

ve ” 

‘‘Bosh !’’ said Trumbull; ‘we were little better than 
strangers to each other. Try again.” 

Grantham bit his lip and essayed ineffectually to overcome a 
lifelong habit of self-effacement. Then he took partial council 
of frankness. 

‘‘That was certainly one reason, but I’d be glad if you 
wouldn’t press me too hard for the other. You have told me 
you didn’t believe in its existence, and I think we’d better 
ignore it.’’ 

Trumbull tossed the half.-burned cigar away and tilted his 
chair. ‘‘ Can't a man change his.mind?’’ he demanded mo- 
rosely. 

‘Yes, but not for trifles. If——’’ 

The big man’s chair came down with a crash. ‘“ Trifles ! 
Why, man, what do you call trifles? Was it a small thing 
for you to take your life in you hands and come down here to 
helpa fellow whose very name you needn’t have been ashamed 
to have forgotten? Don’t you see you’ve knocked my cynical 
little theories into a disreputable cocked hat ?’’ 

Grantham went thankful in the innermost chamber of his 
heart. ‘‘I hope I have.’’ he rejoined ; ‘I'll go farther and say 
that I meant to do it, if I could. From my point of view there 
is no price too great to pay for the soul of a man.”’ 

The giant scowled. ‘‘ Fxactly ; that’s what I thought. Well, 
you’ve bought mine : now what are you going to do with it ?’’ 

“* Give it to the Master,’’ answered Grantham, reverently. 

Trumbull’s gaze went adrift among the electric lights in the 
street. ‘‘I don't think He has any use for it,’’ he said slowly. 
“It’s only a second-hand soul, at best, you see, and if He is 
what vou believe Him to be——’’ he stopped, and Grantham 
filled the gap. , 
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‘If you’ve gotten to that point you are in sight of land, and 
I’ve only one thing to add ; you can win ashore if yon want to, 
but you must remember it’s sails and not oars—God makes the 
wind blow.’’ 

“You mean that I can’t swim out, of myself?” 

“Precisely ; nor can any man pull you out. As I say, it’s 
sails, and God's wind to fill them. ”’ 

‘And if I should happen to get into port, will I want to 
wear a red sweater, or blow a horn, or beat a drum ?”’ 

Grantham smiled. ‘‘ That’s as it may be ; and it’s a com- 
fort to me to know that you’re not the man to shirk your work 
when you get your allotment.”’ 

Trumbull shrugged his broad shoulders and balanced his 
chair upon two legs. 

‘*Humph ! that’s all you know about it. I’m not so stub- 
born as I talk, nor so big as I look. Let’samble about a bit and 
then go to bed. I want a chance to think it out once for all.’’ 

Grantham acquiesced, and they paced up and down in front 
of the office windows, arm in arm, and without speech. At the 
third turn the night clerk came out with a telegam in his hand. 

‘* Quarantine’s lifted, gentlemen,’’ he said, as he passed them 
on his way to the telegraph office. 

‘‘I suppose you will go straight home to New York, won’t 
you ?’’ said Grantham, when they resumed their walk. 

‘**T will arise and go to my Father,’’’ answered Trumbull 
steadily ; and then the silence which is golden came and hedged 
them roundabout, and the hotel clerk, returning presently from 
the mlegraph office, saw their faces and thought it was his news 
that had gladdened them. 


A Forward Step 
BY REVEREND ALLEN K. SMITH 


Last year the clergy of Christ Cathedral, St. Louis, insti- 
tuted a Wednesday evening preaching service for Lent ana 
the Great Forty Days. The Brotherhood was made in a meas- 
ure responsible for the congregation. The service proved an 
attractive one, though, contrary to expectation, it drew our own 

ple, and but few outsiders. In vain the Brotherhood men 

istributed dodgers and solicited from house to house, and on 
street corners. The people whom we wanted did not respond. 
So the question came up just before this Lent as to whether we 
should abandon last year’s hope, and be content to minister to 
those already in the Church, or try some other method to lay 
hold of the people who had no interest in the Church. 

The Cathedral stands just off Twelfth street, one of our 
great thoroughfares, which widens out almost into a square 
under our windows. Here is the veritable paradise of ‘‘ fakirs *’ 
of all sorts and conditions, and it was their shrewdness and 
persistence that gave us the very object lesson we needed. They 
never lacked a hearing, why should we ? 

Our object was not to hold a revival, nor to arouse emotional 
excitement, but merely to get a hearing for the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. So it was proposed that we go out to Twelfth street a 
short time before our preaching service, sing a few hymns, say 
afew collects, and invite the crowd that might assemble to go 
with us into church. The Brotherhood men and boys were 
asked individually whether they would make the attempt, and 
they responded enthusiastically. The question of the details 
then came up. It was decided that we were going, not as indi 
viduals, but as representing the Church. The Church herself 
was therefore going. and we should wear her uniform and fol. 
low her standard. So the processional cross was brought out, 
the Brotherhood men were clad in choir vestments, and the clergy 
in cassock, surplice and stole. Campaign torches were provided 
for light and leaflets containing the Lord’s Prayer, the hymns 
to be used, and an invitation to attend aM services in the 
Cathedral were printed for distribution among the crowd. 

About twenty men reported for duty the first night. 
They were divided in three detachments, one vested, one carry- 
ing torches and one armed with leaflets. These last were to 
scatter and mix with the crowd. to encourage singing and to 
distribute the leaflets. We started from the Cathedral singing 
‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.’” When we turned into Twelfth 
street hardly a dozen people were in sight, but before the hymn 
was ended the congregation had arrived, and we had won a 
hearing. We formed a hollow square and began a short service, 
from which the idea of ‘‘ we insiders and you outsiders ’’ was. 
eliminated. We went on the principle that all had a part in 
prayer and praise since all were children of the one Father, and 
all were asked to sing and repeat the Lord's Prayer. Some 
joined in the old familiar hymns, some in the prayer, and jall 
were extremely reverent and attentive. A sbort address was 
then made and an invitation to the service in the Cathedral 
given. The people were assured that»in the Church there was 
a welcome and a place for all, Then the recessional was begun 
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and the crowd followed. At the door a short pause was made 
till stragglers could come up, and the invitation to enter was 
repeated, followed here by personal solicitation, arm on shoulder, 
eye to eye. And they came in under the compulsion of gentle 
persuasion. One shivering couple, man and woman, said, 
“Guess not to-night, we have no money.” But they came in 
the end. Within we hada short service, of hymns, collects, 
two short addresses, followed by the penitential office and a last 
invitation to come again. At the door stood Brotherhood men 
to speak to any whom they might find ready to listen. 

So much for our first attempt. It was crude, and we have 
many, many things yet to learn, but we are sure that it isa 
step onward. Very little in the way of opposition has reached 
our ears, while there have been many things to encourage us. 
No permanent organization has been formed, or for that matter 
even thought of seriously as yet; but there is an idea slowly 
taking shape in the minds of some of the Brotherhood here of 
making some such attempt. 


The Director: What He Should Do and 
How 


BY B, F. TOWNSHEND 


In order to define with clearness and accuracy the duties of a 
director, it will be well to have at the start some understanding 
of the meaning of the word as applied to a Chapter officer. In 
business life we understand ‘‘ a director ’’ to be a man who either 
alone or with colleagues exercises supervision over the affairs of 
his corporation, and thereby represents the stockholders inter- 
ested as if they were individual partners in some smaller busi- 
ness venture. . 

The director of a Chapter cannot by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be considered in any such light. He is one of several men, 
all of whom have deliberately accepted a responsibility and 
undertaken a work of the same character as his own. 

The best Brotherhood definition of the word ‘‘ director ”’ 
seems to be that which we get from the Latin—‘' one who keeps 
or leads straight.’’ The tendency to stray from original inten- 
tions, and the need to be continually faced about in the right 
direction, are sufficient reasons for a Chapter to select from its 
ranks one man whose duty, in addition to that pertaining to 
every Brotherhood man, shall be to keep or lead all straight. 
If the men of a Chapter so understand the office. they will 
choose to fill ita man who, aside from all personal considera- 
tions. seems to them to possess the necessary and desirable 
qualities for the work. He ought to be an earnest man. sincere 
and strong in his Churchmanship. broad and progressive in 
sentiment. with the faculty of seeing what needs to be done and 
the courage to contend for the right course always and every- 
where. 

Such a man may sometimes be in advance of his Chapter. 
He ought to be if he is a real director. He will sometimes. per- 
haps, make mistakes—all men do—but he will nevertheless come 
near to being in very truth a leader who leads straight. The best 
director is not necessarily a man of very marked superiority over 
the average of his Chapter’s membership. Every ability and 
gift may be turned to use in the position, but more important 
than these are an earnest desire and a set determination on the 
part of the director to lead his Chapter straight to the work 
which is the object of every man’s vow. 

Such a director. be he brilliant or ordinary, will be on the 
watch continually for new opportunities for his Chapter to spread 
the Kingdom. He will keep his hand on the Chapter’s pulse and 

be quick to note any tendency to slackness. A good director will 
want to be more than a chairman of certain stated meetings; he 
will be continually watching for new light with which to view 
the work at hand, and having found it he will not rest content 
till he has shared it with his fellow workers. 

A director’s duty demands that he should be the most faith- 
ful and constant of his Chapter in all Brotherhood work; that 
he will use his earnest and constant influence toward keeping 
his men with their minds fixed upon their duty as Churchmen 
and soldiers of Jesus Christ. Whether in choir, Bible class, 
Sunday school, Chapter meetings, or in the various activities of 
his Chapter, he will always try to show forth continually and 
consistently a zeal and determination which shall be an in- 
aspiration and incentive to every other member. 

His duty demands that in all his suggestions and plans sub- 
mitted to his Chapter he shall ever have in mind the one object 
—the extension of Christ’s Kingdom among men. He will never 
ask a duty of othera which he would shirk himself; he will be, 
rather, eager to do that which is generally avoided, with the 
hope that his example may stimulate those more timid than 
himself. At the same time he will not do so much himself as 
to weaken the sense of personal responsibility among even the 
youngest and newest members. He will endeavor to impress 


all with the sacredness of their vow. and will bravely resist 
any tendency to lower the high calling of the Brotherhood. 

All these requirements call for a man with moral muscle 
and without spiritual pride. A director imbued with such 
motives and aims can never sink into a mere ornamental figure- 
head of a harmless society of good but harmless young men. 
The duties of the position, instead of seeming very general, will 
resolve themselves into very real and present ones. The direct- 
or will direct. He will not have square pegs for round holes, 
but will assign his men to the work for which each seems most 
fitted. The ordinary routine of a presiding officer will resolve 
itself into the particular effort toward bringing out what is best 
in himself and in his fellow members. Lukewarm brothers will 
find themselves in an atmosphere so uncomfortable that aotivity 
will seem a desirable relief. and those who are working will find 
strength through his efforts toward bringing about a general 
and united work. Enthusiasm and zeal are infectious, therefore 
it is a director’s duty to develop both these qualities. Per- 
severance, added to enthusiasm and zeal. will endow a director 
with three weapons, which, used preverfally and continually, 
cannot fail to make him the best kind of a director—one who 
leads straight. 

Some minor yet important points which a director should 
keep in mind are regular attendance at meetings, constant con- 
sultation with his rector, and intimate and loving acquaintance 
with the members of his Chapter. He will also feel it his duty 
to see that the secretary and treasurer perform with faithful- 
ness their duties toward the Chapter and the Brotherhood at 
large. He will see to it that no carelessness or indifference of 
ae own shall be ready as a justification of the same faults in 
others. 

All these are necessary and desirable, but the more important 
part of a director's duty is that he shall be an example of earnest 
and persevering effort for the Kingdom, a prop tor the weaker 
members, an inspiration to those who are half-hearted in the 
fight, a rebuke to those who wait for work to be done, anda 
man who by every act, whether as director or as comrade in the 
ranks, aims to forward the Kingdom of God by strong personal 
effort, and by keeping his Chapter, as a Chapter and as indi- 
vidual men, straight in the path which leads to all good works 
and influence among our fellows. 


The Button 


AT a conference of Australian Brotherhood men recently 
held in Newcastle, N. S. W., a paper was read upon ‘* The 
Button.’’ The writer said among other things, *‘ The button is 
now worn in Japan, China, Great Britain, Canada, America 
and Australia by about 13,000 men, as a means of recognition, 
as a reminder to each wearer of his solemn has gaan as 
a modest declaration to the world that we stand for the right- 
eousness of the Kingdom of God. More than that, it means that 
they who wear it profess that they have found the Messiah and 
desire that He should henceforth rule in their hearts. It signifies 
that they have personal acquaintance and constant communion 
with Him, and from the fullness of joy and satisfaction which 
this knowledge and union produce, they are compels to go 
forth to their brother men in the effort to bring them within 
the hearing of the same Gospel. It signifies that they recognize 
how hopeless is the state of any man apart from Jesus Christ, 
and that they are responsible as Christian men to spread the 
knowledge of Him among those who personally know Him not. 
It signifies that they own allegiance to the King, that they are 
loyal to His Kingdom and are prepared to make sacrifice and 
use self-denial to spread that Kingdom among men. It signifies 
further that they believe that Jesus Christ has established His 
Church on earth, committed to it the Gospel and endowed it 
with the means of grace and ordinances of religion. In this 
belief they pledge themselves to loyalty to that Church, work- 
ing under the guidance of its leaders in the desire to make it 
the one great spiritual force to vitalize and purify the world 
and to raise fallen humanity to the highest state which Christ 
purchased for it.’’ 

Does your button mean all that to you ? 


CHURCH doors should still stand open, night and day, 
Open to all who come for praise or prayer, 
Laden with gift of love or load of care, 
Nimbused with gold, or flecked with locks of grey, 
Mother or snow-white bride, or pallid clay, 
The blithe, the sad, the uncomely or the fair, 
Each on his secret errand wending there, 

Nor even the mighty and strong be turned away. 

ALFRED (AUSTIN. 


~ 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


interviews and correspondence with several bishops, clergymen 
and laymen in the United States and Canada, all of whom had 
expressed much interest in the work of the committee and their 
willingness to further it. 

The committee appointed to raise funds for the expenses of 
the Committee of Invitation to England reported that it had 
received pledges amounting to $1,690, and that there was every 
reason to believe that the entire amount would be secured. 
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e IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
New Chapters 

1390. Trinity, Warsaw (Western New York), N. Y. 

1391. Trinity, Madalin, N. Y. 

1392, Christ Church, Beatrice, Neb. 

1393. St. Alban’s, Erie (Pittsburg), Pa. 

1394. St. Margaret’s, Washington (Washington), D. C. 

1895. St. Paul’s, Englewood (Newark), N. J. 

1396. St. John’s, Corsicana (Dallas), Texas. 


Revived Chapters 
695. Trinity, Covington (Lexington), Ky. 


Memorial Record 

ENTERED into rest, December 15, 1895, WARREN SAWIN 
Buptona, of Grace Chapter, Providence, R. I. 

ENTERED into rest, January 9, 1896, JOSEPH G. SEAL, of 
Grace Chapter, Philsdelphia, Pa. 

ENTERED into rest, February 1, 1896, JoHN DUNLEavy, of 
Ardara Chapter, Ardara, Ireland. 

ENTERED into rest, February 23, 1896, Dk. HENRY NEUBERRY 
HALL, director of St. Chrysostom’s Chapter, Chicago, Il. 

ENTERED into rest, March 2, 1896, Rev. WILLIAM TATLOCK, 
D.D., director of St. John’s Chapter, Stamford, Conn. 

ENTERED into rest, March 8, 1896, HENRY DELAVAN, of St. 
John’s Chapter, Alpena, Mich. 

ENTERED into rest, March 11, 1896, Rev. ELuiotr D. ToMKINs, 
of St. James’s Chapter, Long Branch, N. J. 


ENTERED into rest, March 19, 1896, REV. MONTGOMERY 
rae D.D., of Christ Church Cathedral Chapter, St. 
ous, oO. 


Council Records 


A MEETING of the Council was held at the office of the Broth- 
erhood Saturday, March 14, at 3.45 p.m. Present —Messrs. 
McBee, presiding; Faure, Sturgis, Ward, English and Wood. 
The opening devotions were said by Mr. McBee. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
treasurer submitted a report for the period September 1, 1895, to 
February 29, 1896, showing the receipt of $11,952.71 and 
disbursement of 810,002.46, as compared with the receipt of 
$12,081.80 and the disbursement of $9,173.87 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1894 and 1895 The report was discussed, accepted, 
ordered entered on the minutes and referred to the auditing 
committee. Communications from Council members were pre- 
sented as follows: Messrs. Baird, Davis, Thomas, McAfee, Den- 
ton, Nash, Haines, Baxter, Weber, English, Billings and Dean. 
The reports, on the whole, indicated an encouraging condition of 
the work of the Brotherhood in the respective districts. 

The General Secretary presented a report embodying the fol- 
lowing points: There has been a net growth of twenty-one 
Chapters since the Louisville Convention; the general condition 
of the Brotherhood throughout the country seems to be prom- 
ising; since the Louisville Convention there has been a decided 
increase in the volume of business, particularly in correspond- 
ence, passing through the office: the receipts for the Self-Denial 
Fund for 1896 amount so far to $2,766, as compared with a total 
of $1,883 for 1895; correspondence has been maintained with the 
Brotherhoods in Canada, England, Scotland, Australia and New 
Zealand. The Lord Bishop of Ripon has been invited to address 
the Pittsburg Convention; advices from Messrs. Evans and 
Ludlow indicate that their work is going ahead satisfactorily; 
the Boys’ Department is toa large extent maintaining the promise 
of usefulness with which it began; the reports of Chapters lately 
received indicate that good work is being done; there has been 
a net growth of twenty-three boys’ Chapters since the Louisville 
Convention. 

The Editor of St. ANDREW’s Cross reported that he had 
asked permission of the Bishops of the Anglican Communion to 
send them St. ANDREW'S Cross, and that many had written 
cordial notes accepting the offer; that the editions of the paper 
since the Louisville Convention had varied from 20,500 to 
25.000; that new subscriptions were being received at an ercour- 
aving rate; that plans were on foot for materially increasing the 
circulation. 

Messrs, McBee and Wood were appointed as the members of 
the committee to visit England for the purpose of inviting 
English Churchmen to the international convention at Buffalo, 
in 1897. Mr. McBee outlined the plans upon which, in his 
opinion, the work of the committee should be done. He reported 


Messrs. Sturgis and Ward, on behalf of the committee ap- 
pointed to secure a traveling secretary, reported the efforts 
made to that end, and regretted that they had, as yet, been 
without success. 

Plans for the Pittsburg Convention were then taken up. 
The General Secretary presented an outline for the program, 
which was discussed and approved. The Council then adjourned 
to meet March 20, in Philadelphia. 

An adjourned meeting of the Council was held in the Broth- 
erhood room of the Church House, Philadelphia, Friday, March 
20. at 9.45 am. Present: Messrs. Davis, presiding; McBee, 
Faure, Baird, Turnbull, Ward and Wood. The opening devo- 
tions were said by Mr. McBee. The minutes of the meeting 
March 14 were read and approved. The work of the Brother- 
hood was discussed and plans laid to further it. 


Here and There in the Brotherhood 


_ THE Brotherhood men of the Carolinas are preparing for a 
joint convention in Charlotte, N. C., May 9 and 10. 


SEVERAL Pittsburg papers of March 16 contained articles 
upon the Brotherhood in anticipation of the October convention. 


THE Bishop of Jamaica has recently addressed a circular letter 
to the clergy of his diocese, urging them to form Chapters of the 
Brotherhood. 


St. JoHN's CHaprTer, Charleston, 8. C., is holding lay services 
at different boarding houses in the parish, and has opened a read- 
ing room which is proving a decided success. 

Ocr Saviour CHapTerR, North Platte, Neb., is assisting its 
rector by maintaining noon-day Lenten services twice a week, 
while the rector takes the remaining days. Much personal work 
is being done. . 


A BROTHERHOOD man preparing to move from a suburban 
parish to the city finds, on thinking the matter over, that his 
family of four fills twenty-one positions in the parish. No won- 
der his rector regrets the removal. 


St. MicHarE.’s CHaprer, Naugatuck, Conn., has done quiet 
but persistent work in lay reading, visiting the sick, calling upon 
those who are delinquent in church duties, welcoming visitors to 
the church, and assisting the rector whenever required. 


THE Brotherhood is going steadily ahead in the Diocese of 
Melbourne, Australia. There are now eight Chaptersin the city 
and vicinity. One of the parishes reports such a change from its 
condition two years ago that any one having left it then and 
coming back now would hardly know it. 


THE Lenten services under the auspices of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Local Assembly are proving unusually successful. In order that 
there may be as little loss of time as possible to those who attend 
them, some of the Churchwomen of the city kindly furnish a 
luncheon in the parish school room. 


AMONG the subjects selected for the discussion of the Detroit 
Local Assembly are: ‘Isolation means stagnation. Organiza- 
tion stands for progress.’”’ ‘‘Is the present system of Labor 
Unions a just one?" ‘Can the Church interest herself in labor 
matters, and how?” ‘ Why is not the Protestant Episcopal 
Church the Church of the masses ¥"" ‘‘ The perils and possibili- 
ties of the Brotherhood.” 


Two of the members of St. Paul’s Chapter, Brooklyn, are sta- 
tioned at the church door at every service and allow no stranger 
to leave the church without a cordial invitation to come again. 
As often as possible the names and addresses are secured, so that 
the men can be visited at their homes. The Chapter has twice 
undertaken to make a canvass of the parish, but without suc- 
cess. It hopes in the near future to try again. 

Dr. Joun D. Driags, medical missionary at Point Hope, 
Alaska, was recently elected, at his request, a member of Trinity 
Chapter, Wilmington, Del. Dr. Driggs is a citizen of Delaware, 
and is enjoying a few months’ furlough, after a service of five 
years among the Esquimaux within the Arctic Circle. Asa lay- 
man, he has ministered to them as teacher, physician and reliz- 
ious instructor. In a few months he/will return_to his field for 
another five years of work, 


~~ St. Andrew’s Cross 


One of the best services ever eran d by the Omaha Local 
Assembly was held in St. John’s Church, Omaha. on the evening 
of March 11. Bishop Worthington made an exceedingly prac- 
tical and helpful address. An offering was taken for the Brother- 
hood Self-Denial Fund. 


UNDER the auspices of the twelve Richmond. Va., Chapters, 
and with the co-operation of the clergy, noonday Lenten services 
are being conducted. The attendance is being made up of busi- 
ness and working men, who could not attend the service at any 
other time during the day. 

THE Kansas City Chapters, under the direction of the Local 
Assembly, are visiting the hotels and hospitals every Sunday. 
They conduct two missions in different parts of the city, and 
stand ready to aid the Bishop in missionary work throughout the 
diocese, whenever called upon. 


Sr. Mark’s CuHaprTer, Buffalo, N. Y., has for its programme 
during the coming year the increase of attendance of men at the 
church services, the formation of a men’s Bible class and a 
een corporate communion, whereby each man _ receives 
strength to to carry on his work to a successful conclusion. 


St, STEPHEN’s CHAPTER, Grand Island, Neb., has found that 
the work done by the men. who goto the hotels every Sunday 
morning to invite the guests to church, bas resulted in an aver- 
age of six men accepting the invitation each Sunday. The 
Chapter endeavors to keep in correspondence with the other 
Chapters in the diocese, both that its own members may be 
encouraged and that it may be of assistance to weaker Chapters. 


St. ANDREW’s Cross for March stated that the work of the 
Brotherhood men of Elmira in the New York State Reformatory 
had resulted in the gathering of a class of 97 men, who were 
being instructed, preparatory to confirmation, by one of the 
members of the Chapter. e learn that we unintentionally 
made a statement which is not quite correct. The class has been 
gathered, with the assistance ot the Brotherhood, by the rector 
of Grace parish, and is being instructed by him. 

It is encouraging to know that the famous Cripple Creek dis- 
trict of Colorado contains men who are thinking of something 
besides making a rapid fortune. St. Andrew’s Chapter, Cripple 
Creek, has been working steadily during the past year, and is 
now maintaining a reading room for the use of the hundreds of 
strange men who have been attracted to the town by the mines, 
and who have no place other than the cheap boarding houses, the 
saloons and the gambling dens in which to spend their evenings. 


Grace CHAPTER, Syracuse, N. Y., has recently undertaken 
hospital work at the House of the Good Shepberd. Some of the 
men attend the service every Sunday afternoon, in order to 
assist in making it as hearty as possible, and then go through 
the wards distributing reading matter and flowers, when possible, 
and speaking to the patients. In the absence of the Chaplain a 
lay service is provide by the Chapter. A press committee has 
been appointed to see that correct reports of the church’s work 
get into the city papers. 


In publishing his first list of appointments Bishop Burton, of 
Lexington says: ‘‘ Where there is a Brotherhood Chapter and 
organization of the women for church work. I should like to 
attend a meeting of each, specially called if necessary. If these 
do not exist, and if separate meetings of the men and of the 
women of the congregation at large can be made convenient on 
the occasion of my visit, I shall esteem it a privilege to attend.” 
Evidently the new bishop desires to help all in the diocese to be 
working Church people. 


Tue Staten Island Brotherhood men have just completed, at 
Fort Wadsworth, a library and chapel, known as St. Andrew’s 
House. It is in one of the casemates placed at their disposal by 
the commanding officer, and is neatly decorated and furnished. 
There is a.chancel with an oak altar, prayer desk and lectern. 
There is also a writing room, and in the near future there will 
de book cases and some simple gymnastic apparatus. The rooms 
will be kept open every week day evening and on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. Each Sunday afternoon Evening Prayer is 
said, with a short address by one of the Brotherhood men. 


TRINITY CHAPTER, Omaha, is doing systematic work in one of 
the city hospitals and in several hotels. The latter are visited on 
Saturdays, and cards containing the location and services of all 
our churches in the city are left for the guests. The Chapter is 
especially responsible for the attendance at the Sunday evening 
service. It succeeds, asa rule, in getting a good congregation, 
composed largely of non parishioners. At the weekly Chapter 
meeting a half-hour Bible study, led by the Director, follows the 
opening devotions. The business is then taken up and pushed 
through systematically. The majority of the members of the 
Chapter are doing strong personal work and much of it. 


St. Joun’s CHapter, North Adams, Mass., does systematic 
work in its Bible class, in visiting men at their homes, in con- 
ducting a mission service in a neighboring town and in the 
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hotels. The Chapter has held itself responsible for the congre 
gation at the Friday evening Lenten servives. It has also pro- 
vided several conferences for men at which topics of general in- 
terest were discussed. The Chapter intends to keep a record of 
every man in the parish, whose name and address it can secure, 
in order that there may be no lack of opportunity for personal 
work, and that it may be done as systematically and efficiently 
as possible. 

Curist CHURCH CHAPTER, Guilford, N. Y., began its work 
nearly nine years ago in a little country town in northern New 
York, and is now in a better condition than ever before. The 
population of the town is not more than 5V0, and the work of the 
men must be done almost entirely among friends and acquaint- 
ances. At the monthly meetings assignments of work are made, 
and reports systematically received upon them. These reports 
show tbat opportunities for carrying out the Rule of Service are 
seldom wanting and can always be found when sought for. The 
results of the work are seen in bringing to the services some 
who have been strangers to them, while others, whose love has 
for a time grown cold, have been brought back. Altogether, the 
spiritual life of the parish seems to run deeper. 


ASCENSION CHAPTER, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is doing missionary 
work in a section of the city which has hitherto been unprovided 
with any English services. All the men workers in the Sunday- 
school, with the exception of the superintendent, are members of 
the Chapter. Systematic work is done in the church in wel- 
coming visitors. The entire city was recently districted and a 
section assigned to each member of the Chapter, who is expected 
to regularly distribute, in his district, a leaflet containing an in- 
vitation to the church. Some of the members of the Chapter 
also did some judicious work in securing favorable action by the 
city authorities on the opening of a new street, which rendered 
a large section of the city which had hitherto been cut off from 
the church directly accessible to it. It is proposed to follow up 
this advantage by an aggressive campaign of invitation among 
the residents of this district. 

St. Marxk’s Cuapter, Seattle, Wash., distributes literature 
to the crews of the ships in port, and invites all to come to 
the parish services. Frequently five or six men from one ship 
attend the service together. Every Saturday evening invitations 
are carried to the city hotels and whenever Pepper eabiy offers 
pos are personally invited to come to St. Mark’s. A mission 

as been carried on by the Chapter with considerable success for 
some years. One of tbe members is especially detailed to visit 
the sick in the hospital every Sunday afternoon. During Lent 
the Chapter has been working for downtown noon-day services 
on Wednesdays and Fridays. An experiment is being tried at 
Chapter meetings in baving one of the members prepare a brief 
paper on some civic subject. The paper is read after regular 
business is tinished and is discussed by the members present. 


THE hotel work of St. John’s Chapter, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
yielded very satisfactory results. The visitors are welcomed at 
the services, and when necessary Brotherhood men are located 
among strangers to assist them with tbe services. Prayer books 
and hymnals are distributed at the door by members of the 
Boys’ Chapter. Newcomers to the city, when they can be 
located, are called upon by members of the Brotherhood and an 
invitation to St. John's is given them. A mission recently 
started by the Chapter gives promise of good work. A majority 
of the members assist at the mission, either in the Sunday-school 
or in working on the outside to invite all in the neighborhood to 
attend the services, or in welcoming those who do come. The 
Chapter has done much to further the parish work in general 
and to establish a deeper feeling of unity ainong the members of 
the parish. It has led some men to Baptism and to Confirma- 
tion, and others to live more nearly in accordance with vows 
already taken. 

AT the beginning of the session of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Our Saviour Chapter, Philadelphia, secured the names and 
addresses of the six hundred students of the medical department. 
With the other Chapters in that part of the city it arranged fora 
systematic visitation of the boarding houses occupied by the stu- 
dents. This work has been steadily carried on. While a large 
majority of the students were not members of our Communion, 
all showed their appreciation of the brotherly interest which 
prompted the visit. A printed list of the hours of service in the 
different Episcopal churches in the vicinity was left with each 
student, together with Dr. Rainsford’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Why You 
Should Go to Church."’ Every third Sunday of the month a spe- 
cial Brotherhood service is held and to this the whole student 
body is invited by means of postals mailed during the week. It 
is the intention of the Chapter to extend the University work to 
students of other departments. In preparation for the mission 
now being conducted in the parish by the Reverend W. Hay M. 
H. Aitken, the large district surrounding the parish was divided 
among the members for visitation, in order that every house- 
hold in the vicinity might be notified of the mission, either by 
word of mouth or by card. 
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The Secretary’s Desk 


THE Editor has obliged me this month, and I am glad, there- 
fore, to do something for him. He asks me to say a word to the 
men of the Brotherhood, who gather around the Secretary's 
Desk, about St. ANDREW’s Cross. He wants to thank them 
for the loyal support they have given him during the past year. 
He wants also to make further drafts upon their good will. He 
hopes they will honor them. 

Here are some of the things you can do to help St. ANDREW’S 
Cross. Read our advertisements and patronize the advertisers. 
Advertising has come to be a fine art in these days. Most of you 
would be surprised to know the system with which the advertis- 
ing department of a business concern is managed. It isin charge 
of experts. Results, that is, answers, are carefully checked. The 
mediums that don’t bring results don't get the ‘‘ads.’? We 
have worked hard on our advertising department. We find 
ourselves sometimes met by the assertion that advertising in 
St. ANDREW’s Cross does not bring results to the extent it 
should. We get trial orders, only to be turned down when we 
try to close a year's contract. And thisisthe reason. Brother- 
hood men, without any additional trouble or expense to them- 
selves, can belp their paper if they will remember this, and 
occasionally buy things they need through the advertisements 
in St. ANDREW’'s Cross. Of course when you write say you 
“ saw it in ST. ANDREW’s Cross.”’ 

A word about the circulation. We already have a larger 
paid subscription list than any other paper published in our 
Church. This speaks volumes for the faithful work done by 
Brotherhood men. And we are not ten years old yet. St. AN- 
DREW'S Cross is unique in this. that while the membership of 
the Brotherhood in the United States is about 12,000, its monthly 
circulation is over 20,000. I think I amsafe in saying that 
there is no other paper published as the organ of an organization 
which can make such a showing as this. Still there is room for 
development. There is no reason why ST. ANDREW’S Cross 
should not have a circulation of 100,000. Wecan give youa 
steadily improving paper if you can help us in obtaining a wider 
audience for it. There are three directions in which you can 
give us this help. 

1. Some of ike members of your Chapter may not be subscrib- 
ers. They ought to be, if they want to do their work as Broth- 
erhood men intelligently and efficiently. Perhaps you have 
not stopped to think whether any of the men of your Chapter 
were non-subscribers; not unnaturally, you have taken it asa 
matter of course that they were. You may be in the position of 
a Chapter director whose letter reaches the Editor this morning, 
in answer to a letter pointing out that a considerable number of 
the men of the Chapter were nou-subscribers. He says, ‘‘ I had 
not realized before how large a proportion of our men were not 
subscribers. I shall therefore canvass the Chapter for sub- 
scriptions, and I hope to improve present conditions.’’ You 
would be surprised to know the name of this Chapter if I should 
tell you. Suffice it to say that it bears a charter numbered 
under 250. I believe that a great many new men are allowed 
to join the Brotherhood during the year without any one telling 
them that the Brotherhood has such a paper as ST. ANDREW'S 
Cross. It seems to me to be the clear duty of the Chapter 
officers, the director or secretary. to thoroughly inform every 
new man, probationer or full member, on this point and see that 
his subscription is forthcoming. Briefly, then. you can help St. 
ANDREW'S Cross by finding out just how many men of the 
Chapter are not subscribers and securing their subscriptions. I 
ask this for the sake of the men themselves and for the sake of 
the Brotherhood, not simply for the good of the Cross. 

2. You can speak about St. ANDREW's Cross to men and 
women in the parish. A great many of them take no Church 
paper. While we do not presume to say that ST. ANDREW'S 
Cross can supply the place of any one of the general Church 
papers, it aims to give some news of the Church’s work, as 
well as of the Brotherhood’s work, month by month. It is, 
therefore, better to read St. ANDREW’s Cross than to read no 
Church paper at all. If you will do what you can towards 
securing subscriptions from such persons, we shall be greatly 
obliged. If there are others, whom you cannot personally ap- 
proach, send us their names and addresses and we will see that 
the opportunity is put before them. We should particularly like 
to have the names and addresses of Church women. You would 
be surprised to know how largely the Cross is read hy the 
women of the Church and how many of their names appear on 
our mailing list. We are constantly receiving letters from them 
expressing their appreciation of the paper. We want more of 
them. Ten thousand would be none too many. Will you help 
us get them ? 

3. Is there a Chapter of the Daughters of the King in your 
parish? Have you ever spoken to the members about ST. AN- 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


DREW’s Cross? Iam sure that many of them would be glad to 
take it if they only knew more about it. lf you can tell them 
you will do both them and us a great service. 

So much for St. ANDREW’s CRoss. Will you do what I ask ? 

The Editor just whispers in my ear that I have forgotten to 
say that there are a number of Chapters which made pledges for 
1896 and which have not, as yet, settled their account, although 
they are now more than three months overdue. Please remem- 
ber that it costs not a little to publish a twenty-four page 
monthly with an edition averaging over 21,000 copies. ; 

And then, too, there are some of you who subscribe direct 
and whose subscriptions arein arrears. Please look at the yellow 
label on this number, and if you are behind hand remit for the 
past and to carry your subscription forward another year. 


No doubt a good many Brotherhood men read what was 
said in St. ANDREW'S Cross for February about ‘‘ Hotel Work ” 
and how it might be done and then decided that after all it was 
“hardly worth while to undertake it.’’ Do these men ever stop 
to think how much help they might give to Brotherhood men 
whose business takes them to different parts of the country, and 
who, as they zo about, are trying to live up to their Rule of 
Service? A letter which recently came to me is a case in point. 
It is written by a Brotherhood man who was traveling through 
one of the states of the Middle West. He says: ‘‘I did intend 
going to our service this morning, but as you will see by the in- 
closed invitation, which all the men in the hotel received, we 
were asked to go to the Congregational church. When I tried 
to take the men to our church, they declined, but said that they 
would go with me to the church which had invited them. I 
concluded that it was better to take them where they would go 
than to go alone to our own service and leave them in the hotel. 
Accordingly we all went and made quite a party.”’ 


It is not necessary to discuss here whether or not the writer 
of this letter took the wisest course. Undeuiedly he did 
what he felt was right under the circumstances. t is evi- 
dent, however, that he would have been greatly helped in his 
Brotherhood work if the men of the local parish had been as 
enterprising as the men of the Congregational church Inquiry 
developed the fact that there was no Chapter of the Brotherhood 
in the place, but—and a very sad but it is—the rector writes 
that there are two Brotherhood men in the parish; neither of 
them show much interest in the parish, or take any part in its 
work. One of them. though placed on the vestry, has been com- 
paratively indifferent and is almost always absent from the 
services. 


There are two practical queen connected with this incident. 
First: Is it not the plain duty of the men of a local parish to 
assist visiting Churchmen in their efforts on behalf of fellow 
travelers by faithfully maintaining their hotel work, even though 
the field may seem to be very small? The second takes this 
shape: What are we to do with so-called Brotherhood men 
who, when they move from a parish to who:e Chapter they have 
belonged to some parish in which there is no Chapter, fail not 
only to render whatever assistance they can to the rector of the 
new parish, and thereby pave the way for the formation of a 
Chapter, but also fail to come to church with any regularity or 
to discharge important trusts committed to them ? 

But there is another side. A few days later I received a 
letter from the Secretary of the New York Social Reform Club 
written from Albany, N. Y. He says: ‘I received the inclosed 
card at my hotel this morning. It is quite an idea. I believe 
that every guest is thus invited. The card attracted me, and 
I went and enjoyed an excellent service.’’ The card inclosed 
was the very attractive card distributed by the members of St. 
Paul's Chapter. 

Any one who would like to re read the suggestions on hotel 
work can secure a dozen copies in leaflet form by sending me 
five cents. 


B. F. F.—Money for the relief of the Armenians may be sent 
to Charles H. Stout, National Bank of the Republic, New York 
City, treasurer of the New York Armenian Relief Association. 
Information upon the subject of the Armenian persecutions can 
be obtained from the general secretary of the association, Herant 
Mesrob Kiretcbjian, 76 Madison avenue, who is himself a native 
of Armenia. 


J. C. L.—It is not essentia] that a man should be a member 
of our own Church in order to become a member of the Brother 
hood. The constitution provides that any baptized man is eligible 
for membership. The wisdom of admitting to a Chapter a man 
who is not a member of the Episcopal Church, or at least a 
regular attendant upon its services, is another question. Unless 
there are strong reasons why such a man should be admitted it 
would be advisable to suggest that he do his work in connection 
with one of the organizations of hisown church. This does not 
mean that the Brotherhood desires to be more exclusive than 
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the Church. It is simply the expression of a well-grounded 
belief that the average man cannot work well and loyally for a 
Church in which he does not claim membership, though as a 
baptized man, the Church claims him as her son. I know there 
are exceptions to this. and that some who do not worship with 
us are doing solid work in the Brotherhood and for the Church. 

C. A. R.—1. A knowledge of Latin and Greek is not an abso- 
lute necessity for one who wishes to take Orders. While the 
canons governing students for the priesthood provide for a 
knowledge of both languages, a dispensation may, under special 
circumstances, be obtained. 2. A man who wants to prepare 
himself for lay reating cannot do better than to study carefully 
Rev. H. B. Restarick’s admirable book on ‘‘ Lay Readers.’ 
(Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New York, $1.) 

J. J.—No general answer can be given to your question as to 
whether the Chapters which meet weekly are more active than 
those which meet semi-monthly or monthly. I have in mind 
three of the best Chapters in the Brotherhood. One meets every 
week, one twice a month, and one meets but once a month. 
can call to mind three exceedingly poor Chapters which meet 
weekly, semi-monthly and monthly, respectively. The amount 
of work acccmplished does not depend upon the meeting. 
Rather the character and interest of the meeting depend upon 
the amount of work done by the Chapter. 

A. S. H.—I think you will find just what you want in Lane’s 
‘*Tllustrated Notes on English Church History.’’ The book 
comes in two volumes, one on the “ Early,” one on the ‘* Mod- 
ern”’ period. It is an exceedingly handy book for general 
reading and for reference. (E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper 
Union, New York; 40 cents per volume. ) JOHN W. Woon. 


The Brotherhood Boys 


New Chapters 


188. St. James‘s, Leesburg, Va. 

189. St. James’s, Westernport, Md. 

190. St. Paul’s, Greenville (Southern Ohio), Ohio. 
191. St. Matthew’s, Pittsburg (Pittsburg), Pa. 
192. St. Andrew’s, Elizabeth, N. J. 

198, St. John’s, Charlestown, Mass. 


St. PHiLre’s CHAPTER, Norwalk, Conn., secures from the 
secretary of the Sunday school each week the names of all 
absent boys, looks them up during the week and endeavors to 
see that they are present the next Sunday. 


: AMONG the other duties of the boys of 8t. Paul’s Chapter, 
Kittanning, Pa., is service as messengers at the direction of the 
rector. They have succeeded in bringing to church and Sunday 
school many boys and have secured some for help in the choir. 


A PROVISIONAL Chapter, at the Church of the Ascension, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., has succeeded in bringing to church boys who 
would not have attended had not the Brotherhood boys gone 
after them, has helped in the distribution of service cards and 
has visited sick boys. 


A NEw industry having recently been established at Batavia, 
N. Y., the boys of St. James’s Chapter have visited the families, 
who have moved to the town on this account, for the purpose of 
getting the children to come to St. James’s Sunday school. The 
boys see that the prayer books and hymnals are distributed in 
both church and school. 


THE boys of St. Luke’s Chapter, Chicago, make their Com- 
munions monthly. They have done much good by visiting 
among the boys of the Sunday school. The boys assist the city 
missionary in maintaining a choral service at the jail and help 
in the distribution of the parish paper. All the boys act either 
as servers or choristers. 


THE boys of St. Barnabas’s Chapter, Macon, Ga., distribute 
and collect the prayer books and hymnuals in church, count the 
congregation, fix the hymn boards and take up the offering in 
Sunday school. At the weekly meeting. held on Sunday after- 
noons, the members take turns in reading papers of their own 
upon some part of Brotherhood work. 


THE boys of St. James’s Chapter, Richmond, Va., interview 
the secretary of the Sunday school after each session and get 
from him a list of boys who have been absent. During the fol- 
lowing week they try to get them to come back. At the Sunday 
afternoon services the boys act as ashers and take the offering. 
They are also serving as collectors for the city missionary 
society. 


THE boys of St. Philip's Chapter, Melbourne, Australia, bave 
what they calla *‘ weekly mission.”” Every Wednesday evening 
they meet for a time, divide into parties of two or three, and go 
through the streets speaking to boys of their own age about the 
Brotherhood and asking them to come to some of the meetings. 
The plan has resulted in a number of boys being brought to the 
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Bible class regularly. When the Chapter first started, two pews 
were set aside for its use inchurch. So many boys were brought 
to the services that four are now required. 


CurisTt CHURCH CHAPTER, Hyde Park, Mass., meets weekly, 
At the first meeting in the montha discussion is held on Old 
Testament characters, with a brief essay on the special character 
selected by one of the boys. At the second meeting St. ANDREW’S 
Cross is read and studied. On the third the Bible study is re- 
sumed and on the fourth the ‘‘ Prayer Book Reason Why ”’ is 
studied. The boys arrange the prayer books and hymnals in the 
hows and help the Brotherhood men in the ushering. The 

hapter also has union meetings with other Chapters in the 
vicinity. 

WHILE the members of Trinity Chapter, Little Rock, Ark. 
do not feel that they can claim all the credit for the marked 
increase in the attendance of the Sunday school during the past 
few months, they are confident that the missionary spirit which 
has developed in the school is due largely to the example the 
boys of the Chapter have set in working for absentees and new 
scholars. In addition to bringing at least a dozen boys to the 
school during the last few months, the Chapter boys have 
regularly distributed the service books in the church and have 
tried, when they could, to do such other work about the build- 
ing as might be required of them. 


Sr. Joun’s CHapTer, Covington, Ky., has tried to do some- 
thing in the line of the study of the Church, by first taking 
a course in the Prayer Book. During the past few months the 
Chapter has been reading at its meetings the missionary studies 

ublished by the Junior Auxiliary. In this way it has read 

ks on mission work in China, Japan, India, Alaskaand among 
the Negroes of the South. The result of this reading was the 
awakening of interest in St. Augustine’s School for colored 
children, at Raleigh, N. C. The Chapter determined to raise 
sufficient money to pay for a scholarship for one boy. The 
Chapter has had open meetings on missions, with collections 
devoted to the scholarship. At one meeting the boys told what 
they had read of mission work in Alaska. At another five of 
them gave descriptions of different parts of the work at St. 
Augustine's School. 


How to Get Boys to Church 


AT a recent meeting of All Saints’ Chapter, Baltimore, the 
subject for discussion was ‘‘ The causes that lead a boy out of 
Church and how we may overcome them.’’ It was opened by 
one of the boys with a paper, in which he said: ‘‘ One reason 
why boys don’t attend church is a belief that they can be just as 
good without going. This is a mistake, as any thinking boy, 
who attends church regularly, knows that the boy who is regu- 
lar in his church attendance gathers strength to resist wrong, 
which the boy who is not under church influence will find him- 
self entirely without. Every one knows that temptations are 
coming to us constantly in our everyday life, and it is some- 
times awfully hard to resist them. The boy who is strength- 
ened by the teachings of his Sunday school, the services he 
attends and the sermons he hears, is far less likely to succumb 
than he who has nothing to rely upon but himself. Another 
thing that keeps a great many boys from church is an idea that 
many people who do attend do it simply froma sense of duty. 
They are mistaken again. and if they would allow themselves to 
be persuaded to attend they would soon change their minds and 
come to look upon church-going as one of the greatest privi- 
leges. In order that Brotherhood boys may be successful in 
bringing other boys to church, they should in the first place be 
always on the lookout and never let an opportunity pass to use 
their good influences. After Jearning that a boy does not go to 
church, they should quietly and without making any sign of 
their object become acquainted with him and in the course of 
time invite him to come to Sunday school or church. If he says 
he does not care to or would rather take a walk than sit so long 
in a close room, or that he has had to work all week and wants 
some recreation, tell him he must come as a personal favor, and 
tell him how much pleasure can be had from an hour so spent. 
If he holds out any longer, just tell him in a good-natured way 
that he has got to do it. Call for him a balf hour earlier, so 
that he will have no excuse. Once you have brought him to 
church or Sunday school, introduce him to some person whom 
you know will] take an interest in him and will always be ready 
to meet him with a hearty hand shake or some kind and encour- 
aging word, As for those who think church tiresome, dull 
and unnecessary, invite them to come and make them, by 
some hook or crook, follow the service, become interested in it 
and forget there is an end. This is sure to have its effect and 
they will be sure to see beauties in the service that they never 
saw before, when they were wondering when the long and tire- 
some service would end and they would be able to speak to some 
friend across the aisle who had just got a new bicycle.’’ 
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Books and Reading 
To the Editor: 

I HOPE erery Brotherhood man will buy and study the excel- 
lent little book just issued by the Young Churchman Co. of 
Milwaukee, called ‘‘ The Life and Example of St. Andrew,’’ by 
the Rev. E. P. Chittenden. I know of no other book which 
sums up so well and with such intere-t the life of our patron 
saint. The suggestions and lessons drawn from that life are 
fall of good sense and helpfulness. Every man in the Brother- 
hood should read and know this book. 

St. James's, Chicago. JaMES L. HOUGHTELING. 


Visions and Service. By William Lawrence, LL.D., Bishop of 
iter iia Houghton, Mitjlin & Co., Boston and New 
ork, $1.25, 


Ir is a singularly straightforward and manly message which 
the Bishop of Massachusetts speaks in these sermons preached 
to college men. The preacher has evidently had constantly 
before him the weighty responsibility which rests upon all those 
who are privileged to speak to the men, whose present advantages 
are to make them the most powerful factors, either for good or 
ill, in the life of the future. The vision of high ideals is plainly 
set forth, but the duty of present and faithful service is no less 
vigorously insisted upon. The responsibility of a university 
man in active life, his duty to his own city, bis duty in his own 
generation, his opportunities for helpfulness, the necessity for 
unswerving honesty—these are some of the messages which 
Bishop Lawrence brought to the men with whom his duty as 
University Preacher at Harvard brought him in contact. ‘If 
you are to beateacher.”’ he said on one occasion, ‘‘ be more than 
& man who merely teaches school. .If you are to be a business 
man, be more thanaman witha trade, considering your business 
in its wider relations—to other trades, to economics, to society, 
to character. If you must be a man of leisure, be more than 4 
club man and a loafer; you have untold opportunities to pass 
your leisure in absorbing work for your city, your nation, your 
neighbor, in art, politics, and charity. To repeat the ah ofa 
writer of the seventeenth century, ‘We want public souls, we 
want them ! ’—and they should be the first fruits of a university.” 


A Singular Life. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Mifflin & Co., Bostonand New York. $1.25. 


IT is a rather sad commentary upon nineteenth century 
Christianity that Mrs. Phelps should have chosen “ A Singular 
Life "' as the title of her latest novel. Undoubtedly, measured 
by present day standards, tbe life of Emanuel Bayard was 
singular. Yet it wasa life that put principle before pleasure, 
duty before desire, conscience before comfort. In this respect 
certainly it was anormal life. For, as Bishop Thompson has 
lately reminded us, any life which seeks to fashion itself after 
the life of our Blessed Lord, is the normal life. ‘‘ Jesus Christ,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ was not the exceptional Man. It is you and I that 
are exceptional. We are the oddities. He is normal.’ It would 
be unfair to the many men of the Brotherhood, who I hope 
will read this book for themselves, to undertake to give any 
account of its story and its lessons. Suffice it to say that Mrs. 
Phelps bas written a book which will appeal to all that is best in 
men. No one can follow the life of Emanuel Bayard, the 
rejected pastor of a humdrum self-satisfied church in a Massa- 
chusetts fishing town. where all that is wrong seemed to have 
the upper hand, as. like his Master, he lives among the fisher- 
men, shares their dangers and trials, helps to free from the 
bondage of appetite the victims of the saloon, and speaks words 
of comfort and hope to sinful men and women, without being 
stirred to better and more unselfish living. 


Houghton, 


Sermon Sketches. By Canon Hutchings. 
Co. New York. $1.50 


I can still recall vividly the unwontel look of surprised ex- 
pectancy that came over the faces of our class at the seminary 
one day, when the professor remarked in the midst of his dryas- 
dust lecture: ‘‘It is easy enough to be an effective preacher 
nowadays.’’ And then the class relapsed into its usual attitude’of 
resigned weariness as he added, in answer to the interrogation 
points on our faces: ‘‘ For the publishers get out so many helps 
for young, and inexperienced, and over-worked preachers, that 
it is always possible to be fresh and suggestive.’’ I find Canon 
Hutchings’ Sermon Sketches to be one of those helps, anda 
model of its kinds. The sermons are chiefly expository, and based 
upon one or other of the Sunday Lessons. They are plain and 
practical, and meet, in a popular way, not a few of the problems 
that are always turning up in dealing with souls in these “* fin- 
de-siécle’’ days. I have tested these sketches, and find that they 
are true to the object declared in the preface—viz.: ‘‘ they are 
not intended to foster idleness, but to stimulate effort and to 
direct inquiry.”” I would therefore recommend them not 
only to the clergy who need sucb helps, but also as guides to 
Sunday school superintendents, who are called on for constant 
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addresses to the children under theircare. It should be noted 
that the sermons follow the English Lectionary, which is so 
different from the improved American system of Sunday lessons 
that these sketches are in this country appropriate only on the 
greater days of the Christian year. Ww. L. D. 


The Diary of a Japanese Convert. By Kanzo Uchimura. F. 
H. Revell Co. New York and Chicayo. $1. 


Jupaine from the frequent failure which follows the best 
intentioned work of the foreign missionary, we are often tempted 
to ask whether such failure is not due in nine cases out of ten 
to a lack of appreciation on the part of the missionary, of the 
inherently different attitude of the Oriental and the Occidental 
mind. A careful perusal of the book before us will throw much 
light upon this question. It is, as it professes to be, a record of 
the daily thoughts of a young and intelligent Japanese, who, 
embued with all the gentle courtesy and sweetness of Japanese 
heathendom, comes suddenly face to face with Christianity as 
represented by hiscompanions in the leading agricultural college 
of Japan. His introduction to the religion of peace is not of 
the gentlest description. Early in his fre-hman year he and bis 
young heathen classmates are ‘‘ rashed ’* by the members of the 
upper classes, the majority of whom are Christians, with the 
object, not of being deprived of a coveted hat or cane, but of 
being induced to signify their willingness to be baptized and to 
subscribs to the demands of the Christian faith. Hardly an 
auspicious beginning one would. think, but precept emphasized 
by example is strong, and we soon find our young friend's mind 
coming more and more under the‘infiuence of a very true and 

ractical form of Christianity. Together with a few of his 
intimates, he forms a society to meet _at intervals for prayer and 
the discussion of Christian truth and practice. Their meeting- 
place is a barely furnished room. their pews consist of mats on 
the bare floor, their pulpit isan inverted barrel, but what search- 
ings of heart, what eager strivings after God's truth stir that 
little community! Their discussions, sometimes verging on 
acrimony, their Sunday walks through the woods, their simple 
feasts and picnics, all this so simply yet graphically portrayed 
from day to day is wonderfully interesting. 

More striking still. however, is the perfect picture which this 
diary gives us of the first effect of the Christian revelation upon 
a heathen mind and soul. Without environment it is impossible 
for us without assistance to conceive the attitude of a mind 
wholly uvinfluenced by Christianity; this assistance Mr. Uchi- 
mura gives us. He lays bare his soul, its times of anxious doubt 
and struggling growth; its periods of depression. of castin 
itself upon God. and consequent peace and joy: its final trustfa 
repose as on a sure foundation: and all the tine we are conscious 
that here is a mind and soul of a type hitherto unknown to us. 

But the struggle is not over. Our friend graduates from 
college and prepares to fulfil his cherished dream of coming to 
America, the land of Christians, where the daily life of the 
inhabitants bears the impress of Christ. He approaches San 
Francisco, he yearns to set foot upon Christian soil. a veritable 
city of God fills the eye of his mind. Alas for modern Chris- 
tianity ! The vision has proved false, the dream is past, realities 
confront him. Weeks of almost hopeless depression, of recover- 
ing doubts, follow. But as the months go by, here and there 
the light of Christian fellowship clears the mind and refreshes 
the soul. The roots of faith have struck deep into the soul; 
storms serve only to strengthen their hold. The diary closes 
with the writer’s recent return to his own land, strengthened 
and purified by suffering; oughearts go with him. The diary 
is incomplete; we long to knoW more of this man who has given 
himself to us so freely. 

Space forbids us dwelling upon what may be called the 
incidentals of the book. Yet they are of great charm and 
interest. The author’s intense desire, even in the dawn of his 
Christian experience. to impart to others the light which he had 
received; his patient efforts to induce his father to consider 
Christianity. efforts at last crowned with success in the conver- 
sion of the whole family: the vivid portrayal of the various 
mental types represented in his little college society; the devel- 
opment of deep personal religion with no apparent conception 
as vet of institutional Christianity; all this must be read in the 
author’s own words to be fully appreciated. This book should 
be not only read, but studied, by every man and woman who is 
interested directly or indirectly in the cause of foreign missions. 


PRESIDENT GATES, of Amherst, states that since the work of 
the Christian Endeavor Society has found a place in so many 
churches, a steadily increasing proportion of the young men 
entering the freshman classes of New England colleges come to 
college confessing Christians. 

SeasuRY CHAPTER, Cornell University. has held a Litany 
service every Friday evening during Lent at a chapel in the 
slums of Ithaca with gratifying results. The men have also 
provided the music at the regular Wednesday evening services 
in the parish church. 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


ENTERED into rest, February 12, 1896, SamuEL ALLEN, of St. 
James’s Chapter, Ingersoll, Ont. 


Council Meeting 


A MEETING of the Council was held in Toronto on March 13, 
1896. Present, Messrs. Davidson in the chair, Baldwin, Catto, 
Rogers, Wells, Watts, and Waugh. 

The report of the Treasurer was received, and the secretary 
gave a report of his office and on the state of the Brotherhood in 
Canada to date. A committee was appointed to prepare and 
issue at once a new edition of the manual. 

The invitation to hold the next annual convention in Mon- 
treal was accepted, the dates fixed being October 9, 10, and 11, 
with a Quiet Day on the 8th. 

Messrs. Catto and Waugh were appointed a committee to 
arrange forthwith for visitation of Chapters in accordance with 
resolutions passed at the Woodstock and Toronto conventions. 
Matters connected with the international convention, St. AN- 
DREW'S Cross, and other subjects were taken into consideration. 
A large and representative committee was appointed in connec- 
tion with programme for the Montreal convention. 

A. W. Connor, of St. John’s Chapter, Hamilton, was elected 
a member of the Council, vice W. Baker, resigned. 


Boys’ Department 
New Chapters 
9. St. Luke’s, Saulte Ste Marie, Ont. 

10. Christ Church, Ottawa. 

THE Secretary of the Boys’ Department will be glad to have 
reports of work from the Chapters. 

THE Chapter at St. Stephen’s, Montreal, has at present ten 
members, and three probationers, and does good work in various 
ways, such as bringing boys to church, visiting absent or sick 
Sunday school scholars, and assisting in the Band of Hope meet- 
ings. The Chapter meets monthly after Sunday school. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Specrav attention is called to the ofter of a reduced subscrip- 
tion for St. ANDREW'S Cross to the end of the year. The Cana. 
dian Council hopes that advantage of this will be taken by our 
members generally to increase the subscription list. We want 
not only Brotherhood men to take the paper; we want it read by 
our Church people generally. It will help others to understand 
what our Order is, and also, quite as important, what it is not, 
and will at least ensure to us their sympathy and prayers. 
Those of us whose duty it is to read and digest reports from the 
Chapters can generally tell before we come to that item in the 
report whether the members take the ‘‘Cross”’ or not. Here 
are two facts: 1. Our list in Canada is not increasing as it 
should. 2. A great many Chapters are weak and asleep. Is it 
at all cause and effect ? 

Subscriptions should be sent direct to the office of publica- 
tion, 281 Fourth avenue, New York City, but the General Secre- 
tary will forward any subscriptions that are sent to him to 40 
Toronto street during the month of April, and will also send a 
sample copy free to any who may wish to see one. 


The Work and the Workers 


THE mission services conducted by Rev. Hay Aitken at 
Woodside were well attended, especially the Sunday afternoon 
meetings for men, for which the Brotherbood was responsible. 
A good deal of personal work for the mission was also done by 
the members of the Chapters in the city. 


THE Indian Chapter at Kutawa. Touchwood Hills, in the 
Diocese of Qu’Appelle, is steadily at work. Meetings can sel- 
dom be held, as the members are much scattered, but they keep 
on, trying to bring the heathen around them within hearing of 
the Gospel. They intend to start a Bible class at once. This 
will bring the men together more, and each member expects to 
bring aman with him. They all are regular in attendance at 
Holy Communion. 

THE Chapter at Christ Church Cathedral, Hamilton, is in- 
creasing in numbers and doing good work. For distribution in 
hotels and offices the men use a blotter, which instead of adver- 
tising aome quack medicine or patent bicycle, has printed upon 
it a full list of services at the Cathedral, with an invitation to 
all to be present, and with a special note of welcome to any vis- 


iting Brotherhood men. The plan seems an admirable one. No 
man writing his letters at any hotel in Hamilton can get away 
from that blotter even if he wants to. 


In most places where the Brotherhood is strong there have 
been Lenten services of some kind for men, for which the local 
members have been working. In Montreal there have been well 
attended Sunday afternoon services for men in different city 
churches, and at Halifax and St. John there have been daily 
midday services under tne auspices of the Brotherhood. Some- 
times one can get a careless man to come to a week-day service, 
when he absolutely declines to stir out ona Sunday. The, to 
him, novelty of going to church on a working day apparently 
excites his curiosity, and an excellent opportunity is thus 
afforded for a real fulfilment of the Rule of Service. 


THE rector of a Chapter in the Diocese of Huron writes of it: 
**Ours is essentially a working Chapter, and as rector of the 
parish Iam deeply indebted to the men for their work during 
the past year. We have now five steady, active men besides 
myself. The work consists of: 1, looking up all newcomers to 
the town; 2, hotel work; 3, looking after strangers in church; 
4, and, above all, of personal interest in young men—interest that 
follows them to their homes and goes into their lives. Our men 
visit regularly at the houses of careless Churchmen and those 
unconnected with any charch, and bring them to church if they 
will not come alone. They think nothing of keeping regularly 
at people for months and months by systematic calling and con- 
versation. A small, earnest Brotherhood like ours must be 
invaluable in any parish.’’ 


The Next Convention 


BROTHERHOOD men generally will ba glad to know that ata 
Council meeting held on March 13, the invitation of the Mon- 
treal Chapters to hold the next convention there in October next 
was accepted. It is hoped that every Chapter in the Domin- 
ion will be represented at this convention. To do this, however, 
the matter of representation, with all that it involves of expense 
and preparation, must be taken in hand by the Chapters now. 
After the holidays will be too late. Let the subject be consid- 
ered and discussed in Chapter meetings, and arrangements made 
during the next two months. The Council appointed a large 
committee of twenty men, whose duty it will be to make sugges- 
tions for the programme and to work up interest in the convention 
in their respective sections of the country, but a committee 
can do but little unless they have the loyal help and co-operation 
of all Chapter officers and Brotherhood men. It must be remem- 
bered that the convention of 1897 will be an international one, 
and will be held in Buffalo, and that as far as the Canadian 
Brotherhood is concerned much of the success of that great 
gathering will depend upon the active life shown in our national 
convention of 1896. 


Home Duties First 


Tue remarks of our president in the last number of Sr. 
ANDREW's Cross concerning the subordination of com- 
bined to parochial work were as timely as they were valu- 
able. There is a real danger that the original idea and purpose 
of the Brotherhood may be lost, or at least hidden, under a 
superstructure of general committee work. A Chapter exists 
for the purpose of helping the minister of a parish in his spiritual 
work among young man; the members must be in touch with 
him at all times, ready with their suggestions, which he will 
gladly and gratefully receive. but also ready to receive his 
counsels and instructions. When a Chapter works in this 
way, the formerly overworked and single-handed rector finds 
himself in the happy position of some mighty clerical magnate. 
He has a staff of curates, not indeed available for all work, but 
for what is the most important and most difficult of all. One 
particular practical danger may be specified at once. It is good 
that a general committee consisting of representatives from each 
Chapter should occasionally meet to discuss practical matters. 
But it becomes a serious danger if resolutions are brought up 
before such a committee and the vote taken is held to bind all 
the Chapters of a city, without any consultation of the respective 
rectors. My own Chapter has resolved that our representatives 
are to take part in no vote, upon an important matter, unless 
the issue ha3 previously been submitted to all the local Chap- 
ters I trast that the same policy will be upheld in other 
quartera, and will receive the firm support of all Brotherhood 
men. JOHN DE SoyYREs. 

St. John's, St. John, N. B. 
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Parables and Miracles of Our Lord 


NOTES FOR BIBLE CLASSES ON TOPICS SET FORTH BY THE JOINT DIOCESAN COMMITTEE 


By THE REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 
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Second Sunday after Easter, April 19, 1896 
“The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter ” 
s St. Mark 5: 21-24; 35-43. Text: St. John 11: 25-26 


THERE are three instances when our Lord restored to this 
earthly, mortal life those whose spirits had entered what we 
call the ‘‘ intermediate state.’? These three cases were: 1. To- 
day’s lesson, when the miracle was wrought but a short time 
after the death. 2. That of the widow's son (St. Luke 7: 11-17) 
whose body was being carried out for burial. 3. Lazarus (St. 
John 11: 1-45), who had been dead four days. Note the pro- 
gression in the ‘‘ saving power ’’ thus employed. 

The common point of these three miracles is the restorative 
power which the Risen Saviour can impart to the sinning, dying 
souls of men. No matter how desperate the plight, He can 
save, ‘‘even to the uttermost’? (Heb. 7: 25), if only men will 
believe and love and obey ‘‘to the uttermost.’’ Every rescue 
mission in Christendom can bear striking testimony to this. We 
see here the earthly truth of the ‘‘ Risen Life,’’ which should 
follow upon the heavenly part of the Risen Jesus. Taking up 
the verses, we note: V. 21. ‘‘ He was nigh unto the sea.’’ St. 
Matt. 9: 10, 18 tells us that He was in his (St. Matthew’s) own 
house when the summons of Jairus came. 

V. 22 shows us how great must have been the faith and need 
of this prominent man. Contrast the feeble timidity of an- 
other ‘‘ ruler of the Jews’ (St. John 3: 1, 2). 

In v. 23, as in St. Luke 8: 42, we have a statement which 
must be considered along with that in St. Matt. 9:18. There 
is no real discrepancy. St. Matthew’s account is simply con- 
densed, or, as some think, he is giving in 9: 18 the message given 
in St. Mark 5: 35. How speedily our Lord answered the appeal 
for help (v. 23). ‘* Lay thine hands on her ;’’ compare v. 41. 
This man believed in ‘* the outward and visible sign.’’ ‘‘ He is 
Man, since He takes her by the hand; He is God, since He com- 
mands her to live and to arise, and is immediately obeyed.” 

Passing to v. 35, we see the abrupt unbelief of Jairus’s friends 
and household. The worldling says the same to-day, ‘‘ Save 
that man? He is too far gone.’’ No desperately needed reform, 
personal, public or domestic, but has been decried, and is, 
to-day, as hopeless, by this very type of unbelief (see I. Cor. 
13: 7, ‘‘ Hopeth all things.”’ ) 

In v. 36 see again the ready tenderness of the Saviour. Note 
the description of unbelief, ‘‘ Be not afraid.” It takes courage 
to believe asa Christian should. Note that we always stand 
when offering the Creed in our worship. 

In v. 37 we find the three chief Apostles selected from the 
others, as at two other profoundly important hours (St. Mark 
9: 2and 14: 33), In every age there are some gifted ones who are 
more worthy than others of a deeper insight into the ‘‘ mystery 
of godliness”? (I. Tim. 3:16; St, Luke 8:10. See also Rom. 
11: 33, and I. Cor. 1: 24). 

In vv. 38, 39 we see the dreadful sadness which comes from 
even the best non-Christian teaching about death. There 
are no less than eleven different words for ‘ grieving’’ or 
‘*bewailing ’’ used in the Old Testament, and the hope of 
immortality, though extant, had to be ‘‘ brought to light by 
the Gospel ’’ (II. Tim. 1: 10). 

Let us note that the Church does not use the word ‘‘ Funeral,”’ 
which is a term laden with darkness, and coming from the 
Latin, but uses the word ‘“‘ Burial,’? which comes from a Gothic 
or Teutonic root meaning ‘‘ to save, to cover, to preserve.’’ 

In v. 38 we have here, as in St. John 11: 11-14, our Lord’s 
description of death:—it is a sleep, ‘‘ The body sleeps, but 
the soul lives on, and lives with Christ, if He has not been 
rejected here.’’ See St. Luke 23: 43; II. Cor. 12:3, 4. The 
words (v. 39) ‘‘not dead ”’ are not a denial of the fact of death, 
but are meant as a rebuke to the mechanical grief of these hired 
mourners, as well as a promise to the sorrowing parents. 

In v. 43 we see that something more than even ‘‘ being saved ”’ 
is needed. There must be continual spiritual nutrition. This 
points us from Holy Baptism (I. St. Peter 3:21) to the Holy 
Communion (St. John 6: 51-59). 

Summary: 1. In spite of Jewish preiudice, Jarius believed 
and asked for help (vv. 21-23), which was instantly promised 
(v. 24). 2. His needs increased, and, though his advisors 
weakened, Christ strengthened his faith (vv. 35, 36). 3. In 
companionship with the spiritually minded (vv. 37 and 40), 
instead of the wildly grief-stricken (vv. 38-40a), Christ restored 
the damsel to life (vv. 41, 42) and commanded that the newly- 
granted life should be sustained (v. 43). - 


Third Sunday after Easter, April 26, 1896 
“The Stilling of the Tempest” 
St. Mark 4: 35-41. Text: Ps. 107: 28-29 


WE begin by reviewing the verses of the lesson. V. 35, 
“The same day, when the even was come,’’ meaning, in all 
probability, the evening of the notable day when the parables 
of St. Matt. 13 and St. Mark 4:1-34 were spoken. He who 
spake as never man spake (St. John 7: 46) now does what never 
man had done (v. 41). 

V. 35, ‘* The other side,’’ meaning the more retired region 
of Perea. In vv. 35 and 36 note that frequently expressed desire 
to exchange the presence of the multitude for the quieter com- 
panionship of the chosen men whom He was training for the 
Apostolate (see St. Mark 1: 45; 6:31; 7: 24; 8: 27; 9:2; 10: 32; 
Acts 1: 2, 3). 

V. 37, “A great storm’’ These trained fishermen knew 
what was a great storm. The tempests on this inland lake were 
often most furious, sometimes lasting three days. 

V. 38, ‘‘asleep.’’ Note, first, His human experience of weari- 
ness. After the exhausting day of teaching (St. Mark 4: 1) and 
expounding (v. 34) He was fatigued (see St. John 4:6). A 
mystery of contrast, indeed, that One whose Human Nature 
shares in our exhaustion, should yet, in His Divine Personality, 
have power to still the fiercest storm. No wonder that it took 
so many centuries of world-wide discussion and so many of the 
councils of the early Church to formulate our inheritance of accu- 
rate teaching about the mystery of His Incarnation. ‘‘ Asleep.’’ 
The repose of perfect security, which can only come from 
perfect trust in God. It was also a test of the condition of the 
disciples’ faith. Again in v. 38, ‘“‘Master.’’ In St. Luke’s 
account (8: 24) note the repetition of earnestness. So God is 
described as speaking earnestly (Gen. 22:11; Exod. 3:4; L 
Sam. 3:10; St. Luke 10: 41; Acts 9: 4). 

V. 39. Authority, in posture and in utterance, is here 
described, and it must be Divine Authority, the majesty of the 
Divine Omnipotence (see St. John 5:17). The Psalms, which 
enter so deeply into the study of Nature, are filled with this 
thought (Ps. 46: 1-3; 77: 16; 104: 7). 

V. 41, ‘‘ They feared.”” Faith never fears. It is of the 
essence of bravery. These were trembling men, who were 
being gradually trained (St. John 16: 30-32) to a courageous 
apostolic faith. First they feared the storm, then they feared 
the Master,—and that in spite of His question ‘‘ Why are ye 
fearful?’’ See St. Mark 6:50; St. Matt. 10: 26, 31; St. Luke 
12: 4, 5; St. Mark 16: 5, 6; Ps. 112: 7; I. St. John 4: 18. 

Summary: We first note a point about the ‘‘ Gospel of Crea- 
tion.”’ In studying Christ’s dealings with Nature, we must 
always keep in mind such verses as St. John 1: 1, 2, 8, 14; St. 
John 17: 5, 24b; I. Cor. 8:6; 15:24; Ephes. 1: 10, 22; Col. 1: 15-18; 
Heb. 1: 2, 10; I. St. John 1:1, 2; Rev. 13:8, These texts hel 
us to seé why our faith in the Incarnate Word expects geek 
miracles as the tempest stilled. See also St. John 14:11; 
15: 22 24; Acts 2:22. Our modern writers on scientific matters 
are frequently speaking of the parallels between Christ’s relation 
to Nature and to Human Nature (see Drummond's “ Ascent of 
Man,” and the Rev. A. J. Harrison’s ‘‘ The Repose of Faith,”’ 
and many of Bishop Westcott’s sermons and essays). It is 
rapidly becoming impossible for an unprejudiced scientific 
thinker to reject The Incarnation. 

2. The next point is a personal one. The ‘“ Indwelling 
Christ ’* (see the Prayer of Humble Access and the Consecration 
Prayer, in the Liturgy) will still every tempest of inward passion, 
or of fear, if we but school ourselves to believe Him, toremember 
His Indwelling, and to pray, earnestly, ‘‘ Save us.’’ 3. Again, 
our Lord is with His Church. Nothiug is plainer. and few facts 
are more wonderful, to the student of the history of our own 
branch of the Church Catholic, than this. Of course it would 
seem poor logic and poorer theology to even think of monopoliz- 
ing this blessed fact, but it is the utter poverty of unbelief not 
to accept it and torely uponit. It helps us say the Creed, and 
do the Church's work on Church lines. with confidence and 
bravery. 4. Lastly, our Lord is the King of this world (Ps. 
29: 9; I. Cor. 15:25; Rev. 17:14; 19:16). ‘‘ The sea is ever- 
more in Scripture the symbol of the restless and sinful world "’ 
(Psalm 46: 2, 3; Isa. 57: 20; Daniel 7: 2, 8; Rev. 18:1). But the 
Ark (Gen. 7: 7-24) is the type of the Church (I. St. Pet. 3: 20-22), 
and if we all do our utmost, under God, to spread the influence 
of the Church, we will ultimately have a peaceful,. happy world 
(see Ps. 46: 1, 5, 10, 11; IL. Pet. 3: 13), 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Fourth Sunday after Easter, May 3, 1896 


“The Walking on the Sea” 
St. Matthew 14: 22-33. Text: St. Matthew 14: 33 


AGAIN we study our Lord’s mysterious mastery over Nature 
(Pa. 95: 6), and the unconditional need of faith and trust in His 
helpfulness. Last Sunday we saw the Creative Word com- 
manding His creation (St. Mark 4: 39), and now we see His 
overmastering Will (v. 25) superimposes upon the law of gravi- 
tation, which His agency had created (St. John 1: 3), a higher 
law, known only to Himself, though feebly suggested by our 
ordinary human experience. ‘‘Pliny long ago noticed the 
common fact that our bodies, when we are awake, and our will- 
power fully at work, are lighter than when we are asleep ”’ 
(Trench). ‘‘ Human consciousness, as an inner centre, works 
a3 an opposing force to the attraction of the earth and the 
centripetal force of gravity.’’ Lucian, the Greek scoffer (about 
A. D. 120 to 200) could ridicule this miracle, but no one who 
has even the faintest glimmering of ‘‘ The Gospel of Creation,” 
according toSt Johnand St. Paul (see last lesson) can rationally 
harbor any difficulty about it. 

The three Evangelists (see also St. Mark 6: 45-52; St. John 
6: 14-21) place this miracle in the evening of the same day whose 
afternoon saw the ‘“‘ Feeding of the Five Thousand.’’ It wasan 
eventful time in the early training of the Twelve. Our Lord 
had fed the multitude, and, because they wished to make Him a 
King (St. John 6:15), a temporal, instead of the spiritual Messiah 
(St. John 18: 36, 37), He sent them away, and .retired, as He so 
often did, into solitude for a brief season of prayerful rest (see 
St. Mark 1: 35; St. Luke 6: 12; 11:1; 22:41; St. John 18: 1, 2), 
after having sent the disciples to the other side of Gennesaret. 
In St. Matt. 8: 23-27 He was with them, and it was day though 
danger threatened. They could see Him ‘asleep on a pillow,”’ 
and He had rescued them, rebuking their feebleness of faith. 
Now He was to test them more and “to train them toa stronger 
faith and a deeper trust in Him”’ (St. Chrysostom). This time 
it was by night; danger again threatened (v. 24); their progress 
had practically ceased (St. John 6: 18, 19; St. Murk 6: 46); the 
night was far spent, and they had only rowed half-way across 
the lake. They were alone (St. John 6: 17b) ‘“‘it was dark and 
Jesus had not come’’ They needed His help, but ‘could not 
have even imagined His walking to them on the water.’?’ When 
they did see Him their frightened hearts cried (v. 26), ‘‘Itisa 
phantasm, an apparition.” Our Lord would test them even 
more. He would draw out the last extremity of their depend- 
ence, seeming to pass them by (St. Mark 7: 48); but when He be- 
held them frightened, and needing Him, instead of boastful 
and over self-confident (St. Luke 1: 50-54), He instantly cheers 
them and gives them courage and help (v. 27). : 

And now we behold St. Peter’s impulsive but originally 
unstable character (see St. John 1: 42). He who was so boastful 
and yet so warm and generous of impulse (St Luke 5: 8; St. 
Matt. 16: 16; St. John 6: 63; 13:9; 21:7) was to havea fearfully 
severe training before he actually became, by the grace of 
Christ, as firm and solid in character as a rock (see St. Matt. 
16: 22, 23; St. Mark 14: 29, 30, 37, 66-72; St. Luke 22: 31). Note, 
in v. 28, ‘if it be Thou”’ means “since it is Thou; ’’ also, that 
even his presumption, which possibly thought ‘‘ to out-do and 
to out-dare the other disciples,’’ was not rebuked by our Lord 
(v. 29). It was because he began to look at the danger, turned 
his gaze from Christ, that he began to sink, and that Christ, 
though graciously saving him, yet reproved him. In v. 30 the 
Master says ‘‘ Wherefore didst thou doubt ?’’—not ‘‘ Wherefore 
didst thou venture to tread the storm?’’ Comparing v. 32 
with St. Matt. 8:26 we find (v. 33) that even thus early the 
disciples began worshipfully to recognize the miracle of the 
Incarnation. Compare a recognition which was not worshipful 
(St. Luke 4:41), and which was therefore forbidden. Those 
who admit the claims and truths of Christ, and yet do not adore 
and worship Him with the highest means within their reach (the 
Holy Eucharist, for Churchmen), should study carefully St. 
Luke 4: 33, 34 and 41. 

The teaching of this eventful night is filled with fundamental 
truth and mighty comfort. It shows us the absolute necessity 
of fearless trust in Christ Jesus, and the folly of timorously 
considering the difficulties of implicit obedience to His com- 
mands (see II. Tim. 1: 12, and 4: 7, 8; and Romans 8: 35-39). It 
has a wide sw3ep of application, from matters personal (Rom. 
3:8), civic and international (Revel. 19: 16 and 22:2). as well 
asin the life of the Church (St. Matt. 28:20) See also Heb. 
11:6; St. John 14: 1, and St. Matt. 28: 18. 


How many other things might be tolerated in peace and left 
to conscience had we but charity, and were it not the chief 
ried of our hypocrisy to be ever judging one another.— 

‘on. 
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Fifth Sunday after Easter, May 10, 1896 


“The Transfiguration” 


St. Matthew 17: 1-13. Text: v. 5 


“‘ Mipway between the struggle of the Temptation (St. Matt. 
4: 1-12) and the Agony in the Garden’’ (St. Matt. 26: 36.47) 
came the Transfiguration (see also St. Mark 9: 1-9, and St. Luke 
9: 28-37). It was an answer to prayer (St. Luke 9: 28, 29). The 
prayer must have been offered for the strengthening of the faith 
of the three leading discipleus—SS. Peter, James and John—in 
the mystery of the Cross. ‘These were the three who were with 
Him in Jairus’s house (St. Mark 5: 37) and in the Garden (St. 
Matt. 26:37). Only six days before, St. Luke 9: 28, reckoning 
the fragments of the two days preceding and following the 
“* gix,”’ says ‘‘ about eight days ’’) Simon Peter had led them all 
in his outburst of faith in the Incarnate One (St. Matt. 16: 16), 
and had been completely bewildered by our Lord’s immediate 
prophecy of the Cross and Passion and Resurrection (St. Matt. 
16: 21-22). Christ had rebuked his presumptuous and short- 
sighted unbelief with overwhelming indignation (St. Matt. 16: 
23), and after allowing them to ponder over it all for a week, He 
took these three leaders up into a mountain that their wavering 
faith might be strengthened by beholding Him ‘‘ as He is ”’ (1. St. 
John 3:2). They had thought that the sufferings must mean 
defeat and ruin. He showed them that ‘‘ the way of the Cross 
is the way of light and life,’’ and that the mystery of Recon- 
ciliation involves victory of sinless Love over even the seeming 
defeat of Crucifixion. For on the mountain top (St. Luke 
9: 31) it was the Crucifixion and the Resurrection about which 
Moses and Elias spake with the Transfigured Christ. 

All through Holy Writ mountains are associated with reve- 
lation, thus emphasizinga great truth spoken by Christ. It is 
the same truth as that in Rev. 21:2, 3, and St. John 8: 23; 
(see Gen. 22: 14; Ex. 3:1; and 19: 2-23; 24:18; St. Matt. 5:1; 
28:16; Acts 1:12; Rev. 14:1; 21:10). The Transfiguration 
probably took place at night, because ‘‘it could be seen to 
better advantage than in the daytime.’’ Also, our Lord usu- 
ally chose the night time for His prayers upon the mountain- 
tops (St. Luke 6:12; 22:39). We note that the Apostles 
ig “heavy with sleep, and yet remained awake”’ (St. Luke 

: 82), 

What was the Transfiguration? In v. 2, and in St. Mark 
9: 8, and St. Luke 9: 29, it seems evident that the radiance came 
from within. ‘‘ The visible effulgence of the inner glory of His 
Divine Nature shining out through the veil of the Human 
Nature.’’ For one, dazzling moment, mortal eyes were allowed 
to see the King in His glory, and they never forgot it. See St. 
John 1:14; I. St. John 1:1, 2; II. St. Peter 1: 16-18; see also 
St. Paul’s similar experience, Acts 9: 3; 22: 6-12; I. Cor. 15:8; 
I. Tim, 6: 16; see also Heb. 1: 3: St. John 1: 4-9; 3: 19-21; 8: 12; 
9:5; 12: 35, 36, 46; I. St. John 1: 5, 7; 2: 8-10; Rev. 22:5. 

Many believe it to be a pledge of our own future experience 
as ‘‘ Members of Christ’s Body ’’ (see Ephes. 5: 30; Phil. 3: 21). 

V. 3. Moses and Elijah. The great Lawgiver and the great 
Prophet of the old Dispensation. Both are fulfilled in Christ, 
who came “ not to destroy but to fulfil’’ (see St. Matt. 5: 17, 
and St. Luke 24: 27; Acts 8: 35). 

They ‘‘ talked’ (v. 3) of the Cross (Rev. 13:8), and their 
thoughts must have been the corrective to St. Peter's utter 
misconception as expressed in St. Matt. 16:22. So now the 
would-be Christian who does not grasp the meaning of the 
Cross (see Eph. 3: 18, 19) should study St. Matt. 16: 23. 

V. 5 shows us the tremendous difference between our Lord 
and even the greatest of merely human teachers. Moses and 
Elijah were servants and sinners. Our Lord the ‘‘ beloved Son,”’ 
ie sinless. See St. Mark 1:11; St. John 12: 28; II. St. Pet. 

ode 

V. 6. Does it not remind us of St. Luke 5: 8? 

V. 8 shows us that in Christ all the types and prophecies of 
preceding history meet and are fulfilled. 

It was not a ‘‘ vision’’ in the sense of being an unreality, a 
hallucination. 

After the Resurrection (v. 9) the disciples understood many 
a truth which had simply astonished and dazed them before. See 
ae Mark 14: 28; St. Luke 18: 34; St. John 2: 22; 10:6, and 
12: 16. 

V. 10. This question was suggested by the appearance of 
Elijah, and the prophecy of Mal. 4:6; possibly also by what is 
recorded in St. Luke 1: 16, 17. See St. Matt. 14: 3-10, and again 
St. Matt. 16: 21. 

The Transfiguration gives us many lessons, but probably the 
plainest and most fundamental is the revelation of the victorious 
glory of the Cross, and therefore of the all-encouraging strength 
of self-sacrifice and love (Gal. 6: 14). 

Raphael's famous picture (‘‘the greatest painting in the 
world ’’) may well be borne in mind as we-study this lesson. 
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The Last Words 


Sr. Joun’s CHAPTER, Fayetteville, N. C., is maintaining, with 
the assistance of the parish curate, two mission stations. They 
are located in a part of the town where several factories are 
being built, and will soon have a large population to minister to. 


THE three Chapters at New Bedford, Mass., recently arranged 
a union service. By faithful preparatory work, which included 
the distribution of a large number of notices and personal invi- 
tations to about 500 men, a good congregation of men was 
secured. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Leighton 
Parks, D.D., of Boston, from the text, ‘‘If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God has raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’’ 
It was an eloquent and direct appeal to men to lead a life conse- 
crated to our Lord. 


THE council member for the dioceses in northern New York, 
E. C. Denton, of Rochester. spent a busy Sunday, March 22. 
{In the morning he spoke at St. Ann’s, Amsterdam, and con- 
ferred with the members of both the boys’ and men’s Chapters. 
In the afternoon he spoke to a large congregation composed 
entirely of men in St. John’s, Johnstown. The service had been 
carefully prepared for, and the result was an attendance far 
larger than at any similar service ever held in thetown. Inthe 
evening he spoke in Christ Church, Gloversville, where no 
Chapter exists at present, though the field is waiting for such 
work as laymen can do. 


Every member of Christ Church Chapter, St. Joseph, Mo., 
is on the visiting committee. At each meeting the parish list is 
gone over and the names of non-churchgoers are assigned to 
members, who ure expected to visit and report upon them 
promptly. The hotel committee is making widely known the 
fact that there is a welcome for all at Christ Church. The 
Chapter is also helping to build up a parish club, designed to 
bring the men of the parish together for the study of Church 
questions and for social purposes. The men of the Chapter did 

ood work in bringing other men to the noon-day services held 
in the church during the last weeks of Lent. 


THE articles in St. ANDREW’s Cross for February, concern- 
ing Lent services for men, moved the rector of Owatonna, Minn., 
a parish in which there 1s at present no Chapter of the Brother- 
hood, to arrange a series of Monday evening services for men. 
The general topic was ‘‘ Christian Manhood.”’ It was treated as 
follows: ‘* At the start,’’ by the Warden of Seabury Divinity 
School; ‘‘ At the store and office,’ by Rev. George H. Davis, 
Mankato; ‘*On the street,’’ by Rev. Prof. Ten Broeck, Fari- 
bault; ‘‘ With the crowd,’’ by Rev. H. P. Nichols, Minneapolis; 
‘* At the ballut box,’’ by Rev. W. W. Fowler, Rochester; ‘* At 
the altar."’ by the rector of the parish. Owatonna is a country 
town of but 4,000 people, and the parish has but a few over one 
hundred communicants. An attendance of nearly sixty men 
throughout the course shows what can be accomplished by de- 
termined effort. 


THE meeting of March 19 held in the new Grace Chapel was 
one of the largest and best meetings ever held by the New York 
Local Assembly. At five o’clock nearly 300 men met for a quiet 
hour, with an instruction upon Christian work by Rev. W. 
Hay M. H. Aitken. After supper an opportunity was given to 
inspect the buildings of the Chapel. At the evening service 
Mr. Aitken preached upon Isaiah's vision. He laid down three 
essentials for Christian work as illustrated by Isaiah’s experi- 
ence. 1. The consciousness of one’s own need. 2. The assur- 
ance that the worker himself is a pardoned man. 3. The recog- 
nition of our special mission. Again, the work of men for the 
Church must be characterized by reverence, by decency and 
order, and by readiness. Isaiah was prepared for his work 
among his people by what he saw of heavenly service in his 
vision. His task was a thankless one. He saw the great things 
to be done. He was told beforehand that his work, measured 
by men’s standards, would be a failure, yet he bravely under- 
took it. ‘Che true servant of God works not for wages. He 
knows that there is no such thing as failure if the work is for 
God. We know today, whatever the men of Isaiah's time 
might have thought, that bis work was nota failure, and that 
its influence is reaching down through the centuries, 


Please Remember 


Tuat the special offer to send Sr. ANDREW’s Cross to 
new subscribers for the remaining months of 1896 for 
twenty-five cents still holds good. Sample copies and 
subscription blanks may be obtained from the office of 
publication, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Brotherhood Headquarters 
HE office of the Council of the Brotherhvod of st. Andrew in the 
United States of America is at the Church Missions Lemay Ft 
Fourth Avenue (corner ef Twenty-second Street), New York City. 
Address John W. Wood, General Secretary. 
The office of the Canadian Brotherhood is at 40 Toronto Street, 
Toronto. Address Spenser Waugh, Gen is . 
The office of the Scotch Brotherhood is at 107 Princes Street, 
h. Address Arthur Giles, Secretary. 
e Secretary of the Council of the Australian Brotherhood is K. E. 
Barnett, 149 Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, N. 8. W. 
The Secretary of the Brotherhood movement in Engiand is William 
Coe, 51 Gough St , Poplar, London, England. 


Brotherhood Publications 


HE Hand-book of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Price 10 cents 
each or 50 cents per dozen. 
Report of the Council for 1895. Price 5 cents each, or 50 cente 


per dozen. 

Points on Brotherhood Work. Price 2 cents ; per dozen, 20 centa. 

ual You Should Go to Church. By Rev. W. 8. Kainsford, D.D. 
Printed for missionary distribution. 100 copies for 50 cents 
A A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per 

lozen. 

A form of by-laws for Chapter use. 10 cents per dozen. 

Sacrifice and Consecration. A talk to young men. By W. C. Sturgis. 
10 cents per dozen. 

Qualifications for Membership. Hints for the selection of new mem- 
bers. 10 cents per dozen. 

Introduction cards for the use of members away from home. 5 
cents per dozen. 

Transfer cards for the transfer of members from one Chapter to an- 

other. 5 cents per dozen. 

The Brotherhood Hymn, ‘‘ Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,” words 
and music. 100 sere to any address for 50 cents. 

A Brotherhood Folder, with rules, recommendations, prayers and cer- 
tificate of membership. 1centeach. Name of Chapters inserted for 50 
cents additional on each order. ; 


Badges 


HE Brotherhood has adopted two ba to be worn by members 
in token of their membership and obligations, and as means of 
fraternal recognition. One is a St. Andrew's cross of gold and 

red enamel, tne other a biack silk button, with a red St. Andrew's cross 

woven on its face. These are furnished only by the Council and only 

through the officers of Chapters at $1 each for the gold pins and 10 cents 

each for the buttons, Address, John W. Wood, Church Missions House, 

pa Fourth Avenue, New York. Orders must be accompanied by remit- 
ce, 


From the Constitution 
BJECT.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom among young men, and to this end every 
man desiring to become a member thereof must pl himself to 
obey the Rules of the Bretherhood so long as he shall be a member. 
These Rules are two : The Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. 
Rule of Prayer is to gray, daily for the spread of Christ's Kingdom amo: 
oung men and for 's blessing upon the labors of the Brotherh 

The ule of Service isto make an earnest effort each week to bring at 
least one young man within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the services of the Church and in voung men’s Bible classes. 

Basis OF hdl lappa val hae of young men, in any 
mission, educational institution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis- 
ter in charge, for this object, and whose members so pledge themselves, 
is entitled to become a Chapter of the Brotherhood, and, as such, to 
representation in its Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn. 

No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 
and no member shall be elected presiding officer or delegate to the Con- 
vention who is not also a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


’ 
The Boys’. Department 
HE Boys’ Department of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is under 
the direction of the following committee : 
William C. Sturgis, Chairman, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Rev. H. N. Cunningham, Christ Church, Watertown, Conn.: Rev. W. 
we ae Bre Bolens, atone = H. Pike, Be George’s, apy 
ork; W. anning, ohn’s, Youngstown, 05 © 

Robinson, Jr., Christ Church, 8t. Louis : eee Hemiiway. Christ 
Church, Watertown, Conn. ; R. G. Leypoldt, Secretary, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
. The Manual of the Boys’ Department, containing information about 
method of organizing Chapters and suggestions for the work. 2 cents 
each, 20 cents per dozen. 

The badge of the Boys’ Department is a silk button with a blue St. 
Andrew’s cross on the face. Price 10 cents each. 

A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per dozen, 

A form of service for use in Chapter meetings. 10 cents per dozen. 

A membership card with prayers and rules. 1centeach. Name and 
number of Chapters inserted for 50 cents additional on each order. 

Remittances must accompany all orders. Address the secretary of 
the committee, 


To DENY self and help others is God’s antidote to that mon- 
strous sin of selfishness which is the root of all others.—A. 7. 
Pierson. 
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even a militant Church. They include a) Beautifully located in a tonic climate. Stone buildings, steam heated. A strong resident Fac- 
repeating rifle, a double-barreled shot gun) ulty under the presidency of Bishop Whipple. Tuition and rooms free. Board, ete., $200. Seabury 
and a pair of field iad provided the Brotherhood Missionary for Japan, and always has room for manly and consecrated men. 
Scholarships for those worthy of them, For particulars address 

| Rev. ALF ORD A. BUTLER, Warden. 
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For clerical work in an office in New York City, ; 
ay cane man, pret ferably a member of the Brother= Be ieken New Terk: The General Theological Seminary, 
00d oO: Andrew. I bh Winter. 75 cents. 
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Care St. Andrew's Cross, The Belief and Worship of the Anglican Church. 225 per annum, payable se >mfannually in adv, anes 
281 Fourth Ave., New York. | By A. C. Knowles. 50 cents. | GreCtak, STUUENTS admitted. ond a Post-GRavvaTE 
B es 0) PologI¢: B aries. 
= set = 2 _. Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee. eer bowen rements for admission and other particulars 
Points on Hotel Work, for Brotherhood Men. The Life and Example of St. Andrew. By Rev. REV. E. A. HOFFMAN, DD.,D.CL., Dean.’ 
A four-page pamphlet reprinted from St. Andrew's Cross. | E. P. Chittenden. 50 cents. 


Price, Five Cents per Dozen Copies. 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 281 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


M. Parrott & Sons, Waterloo, Iowa. 


The Progressive Development of Truth am the 
Old Testament. By James C. Quinn, M.A., D.D. 
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R. H. Woodward & Co., Baltimore. For sale everywhere. Manufactured by 
: THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO, 
Daily Thoughts from Phillips Brooks, late Bishop | The Sunday Lesson Leaflet 2Union Street, New London, Conn, 
of Massachusetts. | 
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E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. inlee 640 or 35048 
The Witness of Denial. By Vida D. Scudder. | Joint Diocesan Series of Church) MAY BE YOU CAN’ I week, like some 
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Stuart Phelps. $1.00. | Primary Series. | 20 cents. In advance. | 


Thomas Whittaker, New York. Successor to FOWLER & CROMBY 


He suffered. By Wilford Monod. 60 cents. ’ P. i 
Seen Green & Co., New York. baci a ue - CARPENTE RU» 


The Seven Last Words of Our Most Holy Re- 


deomoer. id Hey. Pda Mortimer, D.D. ‘$1.00. | Sermonettes, 
‘ Stri ng for the Mastery. By Wyllys Rede, D.D. $3.50 per year. $1.00 per doz.,. «and Bui per, 
Ronin Principles and Practices of the ee | 10 cents for specimen. | 
Life. By Rev. B. W. Maturin, S.S.J.E. Rectors’ R rd dv 
eco. now rea 
F-. H. Revell & Co., New York and Chicago. 4 50. 60 Bd +5 cents, 183 and 185 Prince St., New York. 
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No Guesswork 
About Columbias 


The Department of 
Tests of the Pope 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with its Emery 
Testing Machine of 
100,000 Ibs. capacity, 
has no superior, even 
among the Govern- 
ment testing stations. 

ati segimgper Sleig ocaer pe 


struction. There are no untried devices in 
the Columbia. That is why vf Jt % vt Ut 


Columbia Bicycles 
ae Standard of the World 


POPE MFG. CO. 
& & Hartford, Conn. 


Art Catalogue of 
fifty pages for 
two 2-cent 
stamps. 


A GENUINE VIOLET PERFUME 


The New Crown Violette 


Small fae simile bot- 
tles of this new Crown 
Violette have been 
Ines ed in order that 
dies oad test its 


Tt is not generally 
known that much of 
what is sold as Violet 
Perfume contains no 
violet at all; but is 
an imitation of violet 
made from chemicals. 
The Crown Perfumery 
Co. have given great 
attention to — this 
popular odor and are 
producing it in great 
perfection. No Chemi- 
cals whatever are used, 
but the genuine es- 
sence of the flowers, 
gathered, as shown 
above, from the violet 
gardens of the Ri- 
viera This essence 
eens concentrates | 
and gives y aa | 4 

simile Bijou bottle of 
The Delighttul Odor of bi fe VIOLET) G44) this delightful —per- 
e Flower Itself, 4A hy Pepeyw (@H fume will be sent 


Wap) to any address, pre 
a paid. 


im your Druggist for 
the new Crown Violette. 


Price, in Ay aaa 
caskets, By 
sending tis Paaoune 
to Caswell, Massey & 
Co., New York; Mel- 
vin & Badger or ‘T. 
|} Metcalf & (0., Boston; 


it 
}] Wilmot J. Hall & Co. 
5 Cin} or W: ©. Scup- 
ham, Chicago, a fac- 


at once refined, deli- | 
cate, rich and lasting. 


ica Dati Ta, 


177 NEW BOND ST., 
Makers of the universal 
favorites 


i Crab-Apple Blossoms 


and 


Matsikita Perfumes, 
and the 


/Crown Lavender Salts, s 


Asked for ali over the worid. 
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WALTER BNR 4 00 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast ae 


} Trade Mark 
“La Belle 


| BEWARE OF ¢ 
IMITATIONS, 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa, 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CPTEPTTFTETE 


One of the greatest factors in producing 
a clear, clean skin, and therefore a perfect 
aoe is dans use of 


0S Deh IRR 


Tn iF AT TPT NT PHP TT eT 


AGREEABLE breve ntives taken in season are much 
surer than belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, 
Liver and Bowels {s the strongest safe poard against Headaches, 
Racking ¢ Ay or Fevers. Syrup of Figs t 

AND SURE, pleasant to the taste, and free from 
obiernenepie substances. I’hysicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken reg ney. in er doses, its 
effect will give satisfaction to the most exact 


Manufactured by 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 
“For sale by all Druggists.” 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


_ To HAVE BEEN first only proves ANTIQUITY 
To have BECOME first is proof of MERIT 


The New 
Smith Premier 
Typewriters 


Are revelations of the possibilities of typewriter 
mechanism. 
All known defects in writing machines have been 


overcome. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 
293 and 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


BUTTER anv ONIONS 
Together with milk, cheese, salads, fruits, 
meats and vegetables, can be kept in 


READ’S — 


“ODORLESS” 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


.... Refrigerator. 
mm 
ODORS CAN'T MINGLE ! 


One dish won't taste 
of another. Warm air 
and odors are forced 
up and out; not back 
over the ice, as in all 
others. 


It's anlcesaver,Too! 


Needs no washing out. 


Refrigerators for Hotels, 
Y.}} Grocers, Dairymen, etc., 

22-83 kept in stock and built to 
P order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUB 
AND TESTIMONIALS..... 


Patented July, 1895. 


THE KEYSER MFG. Co., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S. A. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
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SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOOL, FARIBAULT, MINN. 
Beautifully located in a tonic climate. Stone buildings, steam heated. A strong resident Fac- 
ulty under the presidency of Bishop Whipple. Tuition and rooms free. Board, etc., $200. Seabury 
nrovided the Brotherhood Missionary for Japan, and always has room for manly and consecrated men. 
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‘The Suey Lesson Leaflet 


ON THE 


Joint Diocesan Series of Church 
Sunday School Lessons. 


Edited by the Rey. Thomas Spencer. 


Senior Series. Prices per year, cither Series 
rted ; 


OF asso: 


Over 5 copies 12 cents. Over 
100 copies 10 cents. Single copies 
Primary Series. | 20 cents. In advance, 


TEACHERS’ HELPS, 


Price 25 cents a year. 


Sermonettes, 


$3.50 per year. $1.00 per doz., 
10 cents for specimen. 


Rectors’ Record, now ready 
50, 60 and 75 cents. 


The Franklin Press Company, 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


Junior Series. 


THE DELICIOUS PERFUME, 


CRAD-APPLE 
DLOSSOMIS. 


“A delicate per- 
fume of highest qual- 
ity; one of the choic- 


WoRLD-WwiDt POoOPruLARitTy 


BlEG ISTE OED 


ec tions put up by un- 
est ever produced.” SOLD EVERYWHERE. principled ealers 
—Court Journal. ‘or extra gain. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
177 New Bond Street, London, 


Makers of the delightful new Japanese perfume, MATSUKITA, 
now so greatly in demand. 


The General Theological Seminary, 


CHELSEA oe NEW YORK. 
The Academical Y = 


aduates of Theo 
rements for on and other particulars 


rom 
REV. E. A. HOFFMAN. DD .D.CL.. Dean. 


J. D. Fowler, 


Successor to FOWLER & CROMBY 


CARPENTER_*# 
«_and BUILDER, 


183 and 185 Prince St., New York. 


Interiors Remodeled, Parquet and ‘olaid 
Floors, Offices, &c., &c. 


AND THE FAMOUS 


GROWN LAVENDER 
ALT. 


Tn crown- <stoppered 
bottles onl pware 
on fraudulent imita- 


Publications Received. 


Thomas Whitaker, New York. 
A sy re Sermons. By Rev.8S. D. McConnell, D.D. 
oe 


Resignation. By H. W. Longfellow. 20 cents. 


Crossing the Bar, by Alfred Tennyson, and the 
Pilot, by Henry Alford. 2) cents. 


Compensation. By F. R. Havergal. 20 cents. 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Christian Priest- 


hood. By Rev. A. 8. Hawkesworth 25 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Semon Sketches. By Rev. W. H. Hutchings. 
oy 


Houghton, Mifiin & Co., Boston. 

The Expansion of Religion. Six lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute By Rey. E. Win- 
chester Donald, D.D. $1.50. 

E. P. Datton & Co., New York. 

The Farmer and the Lord. By George H. Hep- 
worth. 75 cents. 

Yoang Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 


The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, and eo 
says. Edited by Rev. H. R. Percival, 8. 

The Word and the Book. By Rev. J. I. Hine 
dorf, S.T.D. 


GQ. W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 


The Life to Come. By Rev. William P. Lewis, D.D. 
75 cents, net. 


F. A. Stokes Co., New York. 
Te ene Daughter, By Adeline Sergeant. 


An Engagement. By Sir Robert Pecl. 50 cents, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 
Publishers. Booksellers and Stationers, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., 

NEW YORK, 


(Formerly «14 Fifth Ave.) 
MAY, 1896. 
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Men expecting to travel abroad ure 
advised to take with them CHEQUE 
BAN CHEQUES. The traveler 
holding them has HIS OWN BANK 
accounT in the CHEQUE BANK 
of LONDON; draws hisown cheques 
for any amount, from £1 up, which 
are CASHED ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
without identification, by AGENTS, 
BANKS, SOPs HOTELS, KATLROADS 
and STEAMSHIPS, 


They are JusT Pur THING FOR 
REMITTANCES Circular which 
explains why thes are better than 
letters of Credit is mailed on ap- 
plication. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, 


General Agent, 
No.2 Wall Street, New York City. 
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4 OP ALL SHAPES AND SIZES, 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, GUILDS. 


PINS 


FOR CLASSES and SOCIETIES 
IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, 
SEMINARY. 


BADGES AND MEDALS. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, : 


180 Broadway, N. Y. 
Maker of the Brotherhood Pin. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Volume X. 


The Committee to England 


An event of more than usual general interest to 
Brotherhood men will occur May 6. This is the sailing 
date of the Committee of Invitation to England and 
Scotland. The Council has appointed as members of 
this Committee Mr. Silas McBee, Second Vice-President, 
and Mr. John W. Wood, General Secretary. They are 
privileged to bear the fraternal greetings of the Brother- 
hood in this country and Canada to the Churchmen and 
Brotherhood men of Great Britain, and to ask their 
acceptance of the invitation to send representatives to 
the International Convention of 1897. 

The Committee is the outcome of the far-sighted 
suggestion of the Council member for Pittsburg. In 
graciously accepting the decision, which deprived 
Pittsburg of the desired honor of being the meeting 
place of an international gathering of the Brotherhood, 
and postponed such a gathering for a year, Mr. English 
urged that, in order to show our brothers beyond the 
sea how deeply in earnest we of the United States and 
Canada are in desiring their presence at Buffalo next 
year, a committee should be sent across the Atlantic to 
extend the invitation in person. And not only was the 
wise suggestion made ; it was accompanied by a most 
liberal money pledge. The proposition once made was 
acted upon by others, who have generously given both 
time and money to further it. It is hardly necessary to 
say that before definite action was taken our Presiding 
Bishop and other wise leaders of the Church on both 
sides of the line were consulted. Without exception 
they expressed their cordial interest in and approval of 
the plan. Many of them have written to friends in 
England and have furnished the Committee with letters 
of introduction, which will be most helpful. Equally 
unnecessary is it to say that before completing any 
arrangements many English bishops were communicated 
with through the Presiding Bishop and their consent to 
the Committee’s visit to their several dioceses asked for. 
Most cordial replies have been received. 

Besides asking for delegates to the Buffalo conven- 
tion, the Committee will be charged with the duty of 
securing speakers from abroad for the Pittsburg meet- 
ing of this year. In this way Pittsburg will serve as an 
admirable preparation for a large international meeting 
in 1897. 

When we consider the kindness shown the Brother- 
hood in these arrangements and recall the good work 
which Rev. W. Hay M. H. Aitken, of the Church of 
England Parochial Missions Society, has been doing 
amongst us for several months past, the visit of Rev. 
Arthur J. Mason, D.D., of Canterbury and Cambridge, 
to deliver the Paddock Lectures at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, and the honor conferred 
upon Bishops Potter and Littlejohn and, through them, 
upon the Church of which they are chief pastors, in the 
invitation to serve the University of Cambridge next 
year as Select Préachers, we cannot but feel that, how- 
ever excited the good gentlemen who preside in 
Downing Street and Pennsylvania avenue may some- 
times get, or however vigorously they may threaten each 
other, there is a bond of sympathy between the two 
peoples which grows stronger in proportion as it is 
threatened with rupture. After all one tongue, one 
Church, one King, as attractive forces, are more than 
able to counteract the repellant force of fancied diver- 
sity of national interests. The Brotherhood Com- 
mittee, while it may not appear to have any portentous 
international significance is at least a straw which 
shows the way the wind blows. Let the men of Canada 
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and the United States add to their daily prayers a 
petition that the members of the Committee may be 
guided in their important and delicate work, that they 
may help to demonstrate the essential oneness of the 
men of the Anglican Communion and may do some- 
thing to forge still more tightly the bonds which bind 
us together. 


New Work 


On the first of May the office of the Council will 
enter upon a new and important work. As every one 
knows, New York isthe largest port of entry for immi- 
grants to the United States and Canada. Some years 
the number of those who come to make their home with 
us runs as high as 400,000 and more, while the average 
is well over 200,000. Among the new comers are from 


40,000 to 60,000 English speaking people. Many of them 


are members of or have ties of family or friends bind- 
ing them to the Church of England or to the other 
Churches of the Anglican Communion. To provide 
especially for the care of those who are practically our 
own people, and also to be of service to any who may 
need friendly help, there has been maintained, under 
the direction of the Bishop of New York, with funds 
given by the Board of Foreign and Domestic Missions, 
a Port Chaplain. His work has been to meet the pas- 
sengers of the‘arriving steamers at the immigrant station 
on Ellis Island in New York Harbor, to seek out those 
who come from English speaking lands, to render them 
the assistance which strangers in a strange land need, 
to advise them how to make the most of their new life, 
and particularly to secure their names and addresses in 
order that they might be placed in communication with 
parish clergymen of our Church throughout the country. 
In this way many men and women have been added to 
the parochial list of church parishes in this country. 
Not a few of them have settled quickly and naturally 
into the routine of our Church life and have become use- 
fulmembers and workers. There can be no question 
that many who are now living faithfully as Church peo- 
ple, would, if no effort on their behalf had been made, 
have drifted away into indifference and finally into 
entire neglect of their religious duties. 

The Bishop of New York recently accepted the resi 
nation of Rev. Thomas Drumm, M.D., who has served 
as Port Chaplain since the beginning of the work, about 
nine years ago. For reasons best known to himself he 
asked the Council of the Brotherhood to undertake the 
management of the work through the Brotherhood 
Headquarters. After due consideration the Council felt 
that there was but one answer to give to a request 
which not only showed great confidence in the Brother. 
hood, but which opened up a field for important work 
for the Church. Moreover it is, in many respects, just 
such work as the office has already tried to do. It has 
been the policy of the Council to make the Brother 
hood’s Headquarters, among other things, what has 
been called “a clearing house for souls.” Thatis te 
say, the fact has been announced, as widely as possible, 
that all persons who desired the help of the Brother 
hood in efforts to hold, or win for God, men, who were 
away from home and who because of a lack of the right 
sort or an abundance of the wrong sort of friends, 
were in danger of making shipwreck of their lives, 
might communicate with the office. Many requests 
for such help reach the office every month, and are 
by it referred to the Brotherhood men of the special 
locality. In this way some men who would jhave been 
utterly lost have been5won from careless or) evil living, 
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and helped to live straight. Some of them are now in 
the Brotherhood. Such requests have come not only 
from the United States but from Canada and from 
across the water as well. When, therefore, the Council 
said yes to Bishop Potter’s call, it was felt that the new 
work was really not new but simply a large and promis- 
ing development of a work already begun. 

The office will be represented at the Ellis Island sta- 
tion by two workers, a man and a woman, who will 
serve arriving immigrants to the best of their ability, 
will learn from them their destination, and will provide 
them at the time with brief instructions as to how to 
make themselves known to members of our Church. 
If, in the place to which they go, there be a Church 
clergyman, a Chapter of the Brotherhood or some 
similar organization, a letter giving the facts will be 
forwarded, with a request that the new comers be visited, 
invited to the parish church, and generally be made to 
feel that they have come among friends. It is evident 
that manifold opportunities for just that direct personal 
work which is pre-eminently the Brotherhood’s work 
will thus be created. . 

We believe that the Council’s decision will meet 
with general approval. On behalf of those who will be 
immediately charged with the administration of this 


work, we ask the prompt and hearty co-operation of all. 


to whom such strangers may be commended. If they 
will measure their efforts by the importance of the work, 
the Council will ask no more; for it is most im- 
portant. No one who has never visited the Ellis Island 
station, at which immigrants are landed, can have the 
least idea of the value of a Christian greeting to 
lonely and often bewildered strangers. It helps to im- 
press upon them the fact that this land of material 
progress, this new Eldorado, as many of them conceive 
it to be, is also a land in which Jesus Christ is owned 
and loved as the King of men; as a land in which some, 
at least, are working to bring in His rule of universal 
love, justice and righteousness. 

Some time before his death George William Curtis, 
in a now famous speech, said, in reference to the un- 
doubted dangers of unrestricted immigration: “A 
pation is a Christian nation just so far as the people are 
Christians. But it must be insisted more and 
more strenuously that it is not so much immigration 
that constitutes our peril, as the way in which we handle 
our immigrants. If we would inform them frankly that 
the civilization into which we receive them is a Chris- 
tian civilization, maintain over them kindly, but firmly, 
the restraints of righteous law, abolish the saloon, for- 
bid the desecration of the Sabbath, welcome their chil- 
dren to a school with a Bible in it, and thus quicken and 
intensify the assimilating forces of our national life, we 
should greatly reduce the danger from this source. 
Mere restrictions on the volume of immigration are not 
the safeguard against the peril it involves, but a healthier 
and more robust national Christianity. The evil is a 
moral and spiritual one, and it demands a moral and 
spiritual cure.” 

May we not be slow to do our part as Churchmen in 
rendering such inestimable service to the nation. 


The Rule of Service 


SEVERAL letters which have recently reached the 
Editor of St. ANDREW’s Cross seem to indicate that 
there are some among the older members of the 
Brotherhood, to say nothing of the fifteen hundred or 
more new men who have come into the ranks within 
the past year, who are still a little hazy on the meaning 
of the Rule of Service. We have no love of attempts at 
interpretation. It is not, therefore, our present pur- 
pose to draw any fine distinctions. even if we were 
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capable of so doing, as to what is or is not “ Brother- 
hood work.” The men who laid the foundations of 
the Brotherhood, young and inexperienced as they 
were, understood the English language. The record of 
their work shows that they meant just what they said. 
They undertook “to make an earnest effort each week 
to bring at least one man within the hearing of the 
Gospel of Jesus. Christ as set forth in the services of 
the Church and in young men’s Bible classes.” That 
isa perfectly definite programme. It is also a very ex- 
tensive one. The point to be emphasized is that the 
Rule is framed to stimulate direct, personal efforts to 
bring men nearer to the Church or the Church nearer 
to men. The method and the character of the efforts 
are left to each man’s conscience and common sense. 
There are circumstances under which the Rule might 
most truly be fulfilled without the speaking of a word. 
There are other circumstances when it could only be 
fulfilled by the direct request “Come to church with 
me to-day.” It is pre-eminently a Rule for men—for 
conscientious men, for sensible men. It is a Rule for 
sons, not for servants. For sons, who can be trusted 
with the Father's business; for sons, who do not need 
watching; for sons, who are jealous of the Father’s 
honor and mindful of their brothers’ need. Such men 
will not be found saying “ Well, we did this or that. We 
think that much ought to be considered a fulfilment of 
the Rule.” Rather they will say, “ Having done this 
much, is there nothing more we cando?” They will 
not try to hide their identity in a committee; they 
will not simply endeavor to promote ingenious schemes ; 
they will not confine themselves to work for people as 
distinguished from persons; they will not pine for work 
in the “slums” when the society in which they move is 
frivolous and godless. On the contrary they will recog- 
nize their individual responsibility ; they will use nat- 
ural methods of bringing their message to the attention 
of men; they will endeavor to “keep this man,” to 
“speak to this young man;” they will give themselves 
to purify and elevate their immediate environment, in 
the belief that the Gospel is not simply a message to 
the poor and degraded, but a demand that those, to 
whom have been given advantages of wealth, position 
and culture, shall set an example of simple, godly living. 

But some one says be more specific. Very good. A 
Brotherhood man may keep his Rule first and most 
naturally by seeking out some friend and asking him to 
come to church. Orin the rush of the busy street he 
may meet some chance acquaintance or some old friend 
gone wrong—here is work tobedone. As the leader of 
a Bible class he may speak to young men of the things 
of the Kingdom. Or, if he cannot teach, he may by 
faithful attendance and by effort to make the class at- 
tractive and helpful, try to draw toit and holdinit some 
manor men. Asa visitor he may bear to some lonely 
fellow in his lodgings, or to some new comer to the 
neighborhood, the comforting assurance that he can 
find friends and a welcome at the parish church. By 
visiting the local hotels he can give an occular demon- 
stration of the Church’s concern for the man who comes 
and goes, hither and yon. Bycarrying the Prayer Book 
service to the men of isolated country districts or to the 
men of a neglected portion of his town he can keep his 
Rule. And can he ever do more Christ-like work 
than when with sympathetic word and deed he goes to 
some hospital or jail to speak to a brotherman? Or 
again, there is the opportunity of winning back to alle- 
giance and Communion the man who has fallen away. 
The duty of enrollment as a citizen of the Kingdom, 
through Baptism, may be urged upon one man ; help to 
withstand temptation given to another ; and some kindly 
deed which will pave the way for further intercourse, be 
done fora third. The loan of a book which will open 
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up new avenues of noble and uplifting thought may be 
just the sort of a fulfilment of the Rule which some 
man needs. And so we might goon. But enough has 
been said to show how manifold are the opportunities 
for personal service if we will but see and act upon 
them. 

We have left but small space to speak of another as- 
pect of the Rule. It is a positive, not a negative state- 
ment. It forbids nothing. There are some who seem 
to think that the moment a man takes upon himself the 
vows of the Brotherhood, that moment he describes a 
circle about his sympathies and activities. Genuine 
work for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom is declared to 
be “not Brotherhood work,” simply because it does not 
contemplate asking some man personally to come to 
church. “ The Brotherhood,” we are told, “ought to 
adhere strictly to its Rules of Prayer and Service and 
not bother its head about anything else.” To the first 
half of the proposition we cordially assent; from the 
second we must differ. We venture to believe that the 
Brotherhood as a whole is, to an extent which perhaps 
some of us scarcely realize, standing by its Rules. 
There are miserably weak spots, of course, but there is 
much reason for confidence, and the outlook is hopeful. 
Men are praying daily, men are working weekly for the up- 
building of the Kingdom. We do not believe that any 
temptations to do “a larger work ” should ever lead us 
to abandon these primary duties of prayer and service. 
But to say that we should never bother our heads about 
anything else is to invite decay. We must go on to 
better work, to new work, to the solving of new prob- 
lems and the meeting of changed conditions. To do 
otherwise is to go backward. We cannot stand still. 
As well tell the child that has learned to creep that it 
must never try to walk. The Brotherhood is hardly 
out of its creeping stage as yet. One of these days, 
please God, every man of us shall hear the ringing com- 
mand, “Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will 
speak unto thee.” Happy will we be if we be found 
ready to advance at the King’s call. 

We are not asking for any watering down of the 
Brotherhood ; we desire no lowering of the standard ; 
we have no fancy for a breadth gained at the expense 
of depth, or of a comprehensiveness which destroys 
definiteness. On the other hand, we cannot forget that 
the slavish following of tradition means stagnation ; 
that the ruts of routine are as dangerous to a vigorous 
life as is the tendency to diffusiveness. By all means 
let the Rules stand and let us try to live more nearly by 
them. But let us think of them as intended to stimu- 
jate, not to circumscribe, activity. They are the start- 
ing points, not the limit, of a Brotherhood man’s work. 
To paraphrase good old Bishop Andrewes, may we ever 
remember that work without prayer is a bald humani- 
tarianism ; prayer without work, the best work of 
which we are capable, is presumption. 


Summary 


Rev. HERBERT SHIPMAN, the new chaplain at West Point, is 
a Churchman. 

Tue University of the South, Sewanee, has recently received 
an endowment of $50,000, to be known as the ‘‘ Bishop Dudley 
Fund.” 

Tue Bishop of London has announced that he will grant to 
officers of the mercantile marine a license to read the Church serv- 
ice on shipboard. 

Tue Right Rev. Charles Hamilton, D.D., Bishop of Niagara, 
Canada, has been chosen first bishop of the newly erected dio- 
cese of Ottawa. 

At the present time there are over 27,000 clergymen holding 
Orders in the Church of England. Of these, more than 22,000 
are in active service. 


THE bishops of New York and Long Island have been honored 
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by invitations to serve as Select Preachers before Cambridge 
University, England, in May and June, 1897. 


Easter of 1896 will be remembered as a day of large gifts in 
many parishes throughout the country. In some instances the 
amounts given reached up to and beyond the $50,000 mark. 


Henry C. Frick, executive head of the Carnegie Steel Com- 

pany, Pittsburg, is to build a $500,000 hospital for children. 

he hospital will be administered by the authorities of the 
Church in the diocese. 


Rev. WILLI4M Foster Prerce, M.A., who has just been 
elected president of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, is but 
twenty-eight years old. He will be the youngest college presi- 
dent in the United States. 


THE 1896 confirmation class of St. George’s parish, New 
York, numbered 228, 119 men and boys and 109 women and 
girls. At the seven o’clock celebration on Easter Sunday 1,346 
persons made their communions, 


THERE will soon be published, under the auspices of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a Church History, at the popular price of 
one penny. So far from being cheap in contents, it will embody 
the best results of the latest and most scholarly criticism. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, recently addressing the 
Younger Clergy Union, said: ‘‘ No Church is living as a Church 
which is not fulfilling the command of commands. The first 
duty of a Christian is to make other people Christians, and the 
Jirst duty of a Church is to make other Christian Churches until 
the whole world is covered with them.”’ 


In view of the increase of from $40,000 to $70,000 in the ap- 
propriation by the Board of Missions for work among the ne- 
groes of the South, the Church Commission for Work Among 
the Colored People has decided to dispense with the services of a 
general agent and call upon the bishops and clergy of the South- 
ern dioceses to keep the Church informed concerning the prog- 
ress and needs of the work among colored people. 


In an article called ‘‘ Traitorous and Impudent,’’ the organ 
of the Reformed Episcopal body refers to the formation of a 
league composed of Churchmen and Reformed Episcopalians, 
for the purpose of healing the division caused by the schism of 
followers of Dr. Cummins, and declares its inability to con- 
ceive how any Reformed Episcopalian, possessing any intelli- 
gent understanding of the principles of such an organization, 
can think for a moment of aiding in the proposed object. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND calla lilies were used in the decoration of 
St. Paul’s Church, Los Angeles, on the occasion of the first serv- 
ice held by Bishop Johnson in his new diocese, March 15. In 
poeee contrast is the re of the Easter service held by 

ishop Rowe, in Juneau, Alaska. Real flowers were out of the 
question in that Northern land, but an Easter service could not 
be held without flowers of some kind, so skillful fingers made a 
large cross of paper chrysanthemums, and this was placed upon 
what served for an altar. 


Cares A. Dana, editor of the New York Sun, was recently 
asked by a Missouri editor to name a short list of books valuable 
to country editors. Mr. Dana sent the following list, with the 
comment that they were, in his opinion, indispensable, not 
merely to country editors, but to every person of American 
origin: The Bible, the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, McClure’s Life of Lincoln (partially published), Irving’s 
Life of Washington, Franklin's Autobiography, Channing’s 
Essay on Napoleon Bonaparte, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Shakespeare. : 


Tue Kingdom is responsible for the statement that in Can- 
ton, Ill., a city of about 9,000 people, there are numerous fac- 
tories where children work ten and twelve hours a day for $1.50 
and $2.50 per week. It will be remembered that the Illinois 
Legislature not long ago enacted a statute making illegal a 
working day of over eight hours for women and children. A 
judge of one of the State courts ruled that the statute was un- 
constitutional, on the ground that it interfered with the right 
of individuals to make such contracts for their labor as they 

leased. If Canton is a fair sample of [linois towns, the State, 
with its 8,000 childcen in factories, will reap a sorry harvest by 
allowing so beneficent a law to he rendered void. 


A CORRESPONDENT takes exception to the statement in Sr. 
ANDREW’s Cross for April that the Divinity School of the Pacific 
is the only Church seminary which has a lecturer on practical 
missionary work. He sends the catalogue of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., which announces that 
during the past year the superintendent of the Episcopal City 
Mission in Boston, Rev. Frederick B. Allen, gave a series of 
eighteen conferences upon such ‘subjects as ‘‘ Church Alms,’’ 
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‘State Aid,’’ ‘‘ Almshouses and Outdoor Relief,’’ ‘‘ Parish 
Care of the Poor,’? ‘‘ Church Work for Children,’’ ‘‘ Children 
in Institutions,"’ ‘‘Crime and Its Treatment,’’ ‘‘ Prison Re- 
form,’’ ‘‘Gambling,” ‘‘ The Social Evil,’’ ‘‘ Rescue Work for 
Men and Women,” ‘‘ Municipal Reform,’’ ‘‘ The Housing of the 
Poor.’’ In addition, the St. John's Missionazy Society, embrac- 
ing both professors and students, has as its objects the awaken- 
ing of missionary interest and the consideration of missionary 
problems. 


The Progress of the Kingdom 


LENTEN services, intended especially for busy men 
though not necessarily for them alone, are becoming a 
recognized feature of the Church year. This Lent in 
nearly all the large cities of the country, and in many interior 
towns, services at special hours, during either the day or even- 
ing, have been provided for men and women, who, busy with the 
world’s work and sometimes overburdened by the problem 
of making a living do not find or make time to attend the 
usual Lenten services. The large congregations, more than 
half of them men, too, which have filled Old Trinity, in New 
York, St. Stephen’s, in Philadelphia, and St James’s, in 
Toronto, to select three examples on this side of the Atlantic, 
show that men are ready to hear the Church's message if sho 
will meet them half way by providing services at hours when 
they can most conveniently attend. This may not be the high- 
est kind of devotion but it at least shows an open mind willing 
to receive the Truth. It goes far, moreover, to contradict the 
arrogant boasting of some and the faithless whining of others 
who would have us believe that the average man of to- 
day is altogether indifferent to matters of faith. Given a 
short helpful service at a convenient hour, and a man with no 
new-fangled message of his own, but the power to proclaim in 
its fulness the message the Church hae received from her Head, 
and the men will come. In some places such services have been 
arranged and managed, as tn detail, by the local Brotherhood 
men, with the co-operation, of course, of the clergy, who have 
provided the speakers. 


Sr. ANDREW’s Cross has to thank Brotherhood men 
The Wara’ and others for their kindness in acting upon the sug- 
cnoo'. gestion made in a recent number, by contributing to a 
special fund for the enlargement and improvement of the mis- 
sionary school at Nara, Japan. Their gifts have been forwarded 
to Bishop McKim, through the Board of Missions. It is ex- 
cted that the needed alterations will be completed early in 
ay. The growth of the school continues to be remarkably 
gratifying. Two years ago there were less than fifty pupils. 
At the last report there were 260,°with additional applications 
in hand. Rev. Isaac Dooman, who has for several years: been 
the Church's missionary at Nara and has helped greatly in the 
work of the school, visited the Brotherhood office last month 
and brought the good news of further increase. In speaking of 
the management of the school, he pointed out that one reason of 
its success was that its administration was largely in the hands 
of natives. The President of the Board of Trustees is an earnest 
Christian. who is also a lawyer of national reputation. Some 
of the other officers, while not Christians, are men of fine char- 
acter, genuine culture and broad sympathies. Every oppor- 
tunity is given for the Christian teachers of the school to bring 
their personal influence to bear upon the stadents. So effective 
is this method of missionary work that Mr. Dooman says a good 
majority of the boys, who enter the school from heathen homes, 
become Christians before completing their course. 


To most people Alaska is a synonym for a wilderness 
of perpetual snow and ice, inhabited by a few thousand 
scattered Exquimaux. Naturally they wonder why 
the Church should send a missionary bishop to such a field They 
forget that a large part of the territory has a climate no more 
trying than the climate of New York. They overlook, too, the 
fact that the discovery of gold in large quantities is attracting 
thousands of men from the United States to the mines of the 
lower Yukon Valley. Wherever men can go to set free the 
stored up riches of the earth, there certainly the Church may 
wisely send her apostles to proclaim the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. So Bishop Rowe has gone to the front. In a private 
letter written from Juneau in the extreme south, he says: ‘I 
have at last reached my illimitable diocese. Our sail of nearly 
a thousand miles from Seattle was safely and pleasantly made. 
The scenery all the way was grand, though rugged and sombre. 
There were 200 passengers on board, !nearly all bound for the 
Yukon gold field. On Sunday we held an impressive service, 
which was attended by all who were able to get into the saloon 
of the boat. On reaching Juneau we saw hundreds of men 
thronging the docks. The rush to the Yukon this spring is 
marvelous. The little villaze is filled to overflowing. At the 
present_writing. Mr. Beer and I occupy one small room and get 
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something to eat at a cheap restuarant. Our service is the only 
missionary work so far given to the white population of-Juneau. 
At Douglas Island nothing has been done by any religious body 
but our own. Whether we can find an opportunity or be given 
an opening of erecting a chapel or hospital, remains to be seen. 
I hear the Romanists, in consequence of hearing about our inten- 
tions, are thinking of cutting the ground from under us by start- 
ing a hospital over there. Circle City already contains 1500 
people. oO mission is established there, as yet. It is the 
center of miles and miles of the best mining country, and there 
the miners gather in the winter. Cook's Inlet will swarm with 
men this year. It makes me sad to think that I cannot go there 
at once, as well as Circle City, but I cannot reach it until Oc- 
tober when I riurn from the Yukon and the Behring Sea.’’ 
The Bishop is preparing for a six months’ trip. He has with 
him C. D. Emmons, a Brotherhood man, of St. Mark’s, Seattle, 
who will serve as his companion and helper. 


THE Provident Loan Society, of New York City, 
which recently completed the first full calendar 
year of its existence, has demonstrated its useful- 
ness as an organization for the relief of those whose temporary 
embarrassment compels them to secure relief by means of loans 
upon personal property. Since beginning business in May, 1894, 
the Society has loaned out more than $600.000, and has earned 
somewhat more than six per cent. upon its contributed capital. 
This result has been achieved in spite of the fact that the loans 
were made at an interest charge of one per cent. a month, which 
is but one-third of the legal charge made by pawnbrokers on 
small loans for a short time. The Society is a benevolent but 
not a charitable organization, in the usual understanding of the 
term. Its work has been done on a strictly business basis with 
a strong dash of the milk of human kindness, and care has been 
taken to make no loans unless the security offered was believed 
to ba adequate. In this way only could the beneficent intention 
of the organization be carried out. The Society has aided all 
sorts and conditions of people, laborers, mechanics, small store 
keepers and many others who were eivdently fairly well to do. 
Americans and Germans have been its chief patrons, though it 
has also been used by many Hebrews from the lower East Side. 
Most of those who have done business with the Society have 
belonged to a self-respecting class, anxious to poate their self- 
respect by borrowing on a business basis, rather than by asking 
for charity. Beyond question, the self-respect of many of them 
has been preserved by the aid thus extended. In addition to the 
giving of such assistance the Society has had a beneficial in- 
direst result, seen in the lowering by some of the pawnbrokers 
in the neighborhood of their rates of interest. While the Society 
has no direct religious object, the motive which prompted its 
formation was, of course, the desire to aid unfortunate people, 
who would otherwise be imposed upon. It is therefore another 
expression of the sense of wider brotherhood which is develop- 
ing amongst us. Among its officers and supporters are man 
Churchmen, among others, Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., Seth 
Low, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Abraham S. Hewitt, J. Pierpont 
Morgan and R. Falton Cutting. 


A WESTERN CORRESPONDENT commenting upon 
the extracts from a missionary Bishop’s journal 

rinted in the April number of St. ANOREW’s 

ROSS, says that the necessity which compels the 
bishops of Western jurisdictions to ‘‘ go East for the sinews of 
war ’’ is often locally misunderstood, and has sometimes been 
made the subject of unfavorable criticism. ‘' If Eastern people 
could see a missionary bishop at work,’’ he says, ‘‘ they would 
for humanity sake, if for no other reason, seek to relieve his 
burdens. The people want the Church and we are growing, but 
not as we should, because ‘the sinews of war’ are lacking. I 
know of one clergyman with a family whose stipend is so low 
that oatmeal is of necessity the principal article on his bill of 
fare. What can the bishop do but go East to raise money, when 
such cases come to his knowledge and the money to relieve them 
is not supplied ?’’ The situation is a serious one and it is not 
always possible to adopt the course of one of the missionary 
bishops from whom a letter appears in the Church Standard of 
April 25. In acknowledging a gift for his work, he says, ‘‘I am 
most grateful for this gift. It comes at a most opportune time. 
We are very much in need of funds and I am really thinkin 
of cutting down our staff of workers. We have accomplish 
so much out here in the way of spiritual advance and have such 
good results to show for the work that it is hard to even contem- 
plate such a thing. I enclose my last report and send copy of 
our Quarterly, which I am sure will interest you. Iam making 
an experiment. Iam trying to find out whether the Church 
will support the work of a missionary bishop who stays in the 
West. Iam afraid not. Iam now borrowing on my personal 
security to avoid cutting down our staff.” Here is a magnificent 
opportunity for Eastern Churchmen to show their appreciation 
of the faithful effort of a hard-working Western bishop. 


A Benevolent 
Business. 


Western Bishops 
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One Hundred Men Who Do Not Go to Church 


BY W. W. 


HEN the request came to me to prepare an article 
upon the failure of so many men to attend 
church regularly, I at once commenced to turn 

ver the various theories that are usually put forth in 
answer to this question. I found them quite unsatis- 
factory. I, therefore, determined to throw aside all 
suppositions and to let the men speak for themselves, 
I planned to interview one hundred men as they should 
be met incidentally in every day business intercourse. 
In this I failed, and it became necessary to devote 
‘several evenings in visiting different parts of my home 
‘city, of Utica, where I could find gatherings of men. In- 
‘stead of always obtaining interviews from individuals I 
received the expressions of several at one time as they 
were brought out in general conversation. 

The men interviewed represent rich and poor, trades- 
men, day laborers, mill hands and professional and 
business men who are nominally Baptists, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Roman- 
ists, Universalists and Atheists. While I have talked 
to many Romanists about church .attendance, I have 
not included them in my list of one hundred. The 
number of Roman Catholics who remain away from 
‘church for any considerable period seems to be compar- 
atively small. It is larger than it ought to be, and [ 
am inclined to the opinion that it is on the increase, but 
it is so much smaller than the number of men who 
remain away from other churches for months and even 
years, that I set them one side as a church-going people 
and accord them an especially honorable place in my 
estimation. A dispassionate and unprejudiced exami- 
nation of the reasons why the men of the Roman Church 
are more regular in attendance at their church services 
than are the men of various Protestant bodies might 
reveal some interesting facts. 

But to listen now to what my hundred men had to 
say: Four told me that they were not believers ina 
future life and saw no reason for making preparation 
for any existence other than the one in which they 
found themselves at present. I expected to find this 
‘class much more numerous. It has been a pet theory 
-of many that men do not go to church because they are 
non-believers. My experience seems to show that 96 
per cent. of them believe in something. 

Six men had “ been churched to death while young,” 
as one of them expressed it. Through the years of 
boyhood they had been restrained and held to puritan- 
ical sanctimoniousness on Sunday. The sunshine, the 
fresh air, the green fields and shady woods, the pleasant 
companionship of friends, the innocent play of children 
were not to be enjoyed upon this one day in seven. It 
was a period for blue goggles, long faces, pious con- 
templation, outward semblance and inward chafing. 
Their parents were not among those who say “thisisthe 
-day which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be 
‘glad in it.” And so when the boys became their own 
masters they took the freedom denied them by their 
parents and added to it. 

One man worked ten hours every day and had only 
-one Sunday “off”.a month. At home was a bed-ridden 
daughter, and when he had a Sunday away from work 
he stayed at her bedside and gave his wife a chance to 
‘get out. Another had only alternate Sundays free and 
assured me that there was always some “fixing up” to 
‘do about his house or premises and that he did not 
have any other time to attend to it. A fireman in one 
of the engine houses said he had but thirty hours a 
month off duty, besides the time taken for his meals, 
and that one surely could not expect a person to use 
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up any part of that precious time in church going. I 
found, however, that some firemen do use a portion of 
their thirty hours off for church attendance. They 
were in as good health, apparently, as those who do 
not go to church, and I have no doubt they were as 
faithful and efficient in the discharge of their official 
duties. 

Eleven of my men worked for railroad companies, 
and declared that they had no opportunities to attend 
church. Some of them said they had not had a Sun- 
day entirely to themselves in months—one man said 
two years. They have grown careless and indifferent, 
as all men do, who get out of the church-going habit, 
and who are blessed with good health and freedom from 
serious trouble. In addition to this number, three 
street railroad employees claimed that they were so 
closely confined to their duties that they could get no 
opportunity to go to church, no matter how much they 
wanted to. 

Two livery stable men had to be in the barns Sun- 
days. “We have to get rigs ready for more people on 
Sunday than any other day,” said one of them. “On 
pleasant Sundays it would be out of the question.” 
“Then why don’t you go to church the stormy Sun- 
days?” he was asked. ‘“Where’s the church that has 
seats for a hostler?” he answered. Four drivers of de- 
livery wagons told me of driving around the streets all 
Saturday evening and often until one o’clock Sunday 
morning, delivering provisions for big Sunday dinners 
at the houses of good Christians. 

I shall put into a group of fourteen the men, young 
and old, whom I can only classify as careless. “ Life is 
too short,’ said one of them, “to throw away any part 
of it in churches.” I suggested to him that eternity is 
too long to throw away any part of his life that may be 
used in preparing for it. I found that he had a serious 
side after all, as indeed, did the others in this group, 
but that he had grown careless, heedless, unthinking, 
forgetful, and finally, hardened. These men stayed 
away from church as they saw many others doing, 
simply because they were taken up with amusements of 
various kinds. They were not troubled with thoughts 
of the future, they were in good health, had positions 
in which they were earning money and had plenty of 
companions. They find in that Bohemian, frothy, but- 
terfly, devil-may-care existence, the excitement for 
which they seem to have an insatiable thirst. I am 
convinced that men of this character can be reached 
and influenced more successfully by Brotherhood men, 
than in any other way, and the manner in which it is to 
be done is by “cultivating” them. Become their com- 
panions ; show them by cheerful, good-natured, happy 
dispcsitions and sober lives that there is something 
pleasant in the world besides laughing gas. Do not 
ostentatiously parade your virtues, but let them see that 
true happiness may only be tasted by those who live 
Christian lives. If, however, a Brotherhood man is not 
firmly anchored, or if he is wavering and half-hearted 
(as some of us are) he had better not make the attempt, 
for it is certain to end in defeat. 

I now come to the consideration of a subdivision or 
group, the members of which have my deep sympathy 
and for whom I am inclined to apologize. They num- 
ber thirty-seven, out of my hundred, more than one- 
third the whole. They are the men who work in mills 
or in factory, in foundry or in shop, ten or more hours 
each day, and six days each week. It is necessary for 
such men, who are heads of households, to rise as early 
as half-past five each morning. They work until six in 
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the evening and sometimes have considerable distances 
to walk to their homes. Thése are the days when most 
employers strain their men to the utmost, and if one 
fails to accomplish just so much his place is quickly 
given to another. Men are prodded, nagged, spurred, 
driven and goaded to the limit of their endurance. 
Where one had four looms to care for a few years ago, 
he has six now; where the machinery made a hundred 
revolutions ten years ago it makes two hundred to-day, 
where once the workman was rewarded for perfect or 
nearly perfect work, he is now fined and docked for 
mistakes and accidents which are frequently no fault of 
his. Worn in body by their sustained efforts to satisfy 
the demands of consequential bosses and greedy em- 
ployers, sick and tired in heart and mind by the con- 
stant anxiety to which forced men are ever subject, 
made sullen and morose by constant brooding upon 
wrongs which they feel deprive them of manhood and 
independence, they lose faith in God, faith in Christ 
tianity, faith in humanity. They come to feel that they 
are mere beasts, and that against them is raised the 
hand of every well-to-do employer and those with whom 
men associate. 

I must say frankly that in the course of several 
evenings spent in procuring this information, I have 
been told things that lead me to fear that the time is 
not far distant when a terrible social revolution will 
shake the very foundations of society. Not that work- 
ing men and women (if I may be allowed to use that 
phrase for convenience sake) are being made communists 
by wholesome hard work, but because in the great race 
for wealth among contractors, employers and corpora- 
tions, too many of their employees are being ground 
between the millstones of competition and avarice. 
until there is left in their natures only resentment, hard, 
bitter, sullen, morose and dangerous. They told me 
that the Church was only for the rich and well-to-do ; 
that they could not go to church without better cloth- 
ing, and that their wages were so small they could 
not buy better clothing ; that the knowledge of their 
hard lives was ever with them, and they could not 
worship God in the presence of men who were daily 
adding to their burdens and taking from their hire; 
that there was nothing ina religion that countenanced 
such a state of things; that they were worn out in 
body and mind and must have the Sunday for recrea- 
tion and rest, and that if the churches made such men 
as certain bosses and employers whom they named, 
they had rather keep away from them. In one group 
of men one evening the whole political and social system 
of the country, yes, and of the world, was scathingly 
denounced, and the denunciation was loudly applauded. 
To my suggestion that the only solution of the existing 
difficulties was the placing of Christian men in official 
positions and bringing into the ranks of Christ’s follow- 
ers men wno had the control of large affairs, I was told 
to convert the politicians who would stoop to any dis- 
honesty for the sake of power ; to put conscience into 
the men who gamble, with the necessities of life for 
stakes ; to furnish souls for the corporations, companies 
and individuals who surround themselves with every 
luxury and piled up millions of unused capital, with 
which they could buy churches and legislatures. Ac- 
complish that and the rest would follow like a mighty 
flood. 

Closely allied to this class are the remaining twenty 
of my hundred. Indeed, I have had some difficulty as 
to just where the line should be drawn. I have, how- 
ever, selected twenty who professed to have discovered 
that the churches and people who attend them are 
shams. In the various answers received from those 
men I found much to rouse my shame and indignation. 
The father of one had been robbed of the proceeds of 
his years of toil, when age was upon him, by a promi- 
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nent church member. Another worked for a maa who. 
went to church with regularity and ostentation, and 

who was looked upon as a pillar in religious work, yet 

those whom he employed knew that his home was a 

hell of his own making and that his life was a constant 

lie. So through the whole twenty I could go, giving 
their reasons for having formed the opinion that there 

was very much of hypocrisy, very much of sham, very 

much that is unreal among the professors of Christianity. 

It is well for us to consider this with earnestness. Over 
one-fourth of the men with whom I talked upon this- 
subject profess to believe that our churches are filled 

with hypocrites. Some of them pointed out individual. 
cases that had turned them against the whole church 

body, others threw out hints about the proneness of 

church members to cheat, deceive, grind the poor, evade 

taxes, pass lives of selfishness, pray with the mouth and. 
sin with the heart, shout “amen” tothe prayers while 

they were thinking how they could reduce the wages of 

those whom they employed and who were already on 

starvation pay. Men who profess Christ do not always 

show by their daily lives that they believe in His teach- 

ings. Those who sit beside us at the desk, who work 

beside us at the loom, the spinning jenny or the bench ; 
who trade over our counters ; who consult us in business 

affairs ; who associate with us at lodge or club; who 

work with us on railroads; who meet us in any spot or 
place in the various walks of life, should find us at all 

times and in all circumstances honest, truthful, candid 

and loyal to our profession. Every day, and every hour 
of every day, men and women who claim to be followers. 
of Christ are keeping up before the doors of our 
churches acts of hypocrisy and folly that are carried 

hither and yon and are used as reasons to drive other 

men and women away from such associations. 

I have only touched this subject. Days might be 
spent in its discussion ; volumes might be written upon 
its various phases, and still it would not be exhausted. 
The great, inspiring object of this Brotherhood is to. 
bring men to church, for their own welfare here and 
hereafter. How may we best doit? Why do they not. 
come when 96 percent. of them are believers? What . 
can we do to help change the tide ? 

Does not the answer suggest itself ? 

Shall we not first of all convince the twenty per cent. 
who stay away because they have discovered shams- 
and hypocrites in churches, that there are true 
men, honest men, right-living men, God-fearing and 
humanity-loving men there as well? Shall we not hold 
up the arms of the fearless ministers of the Gospel who 
have the courage to denounce hypocrisy, sham, deceit, 
fraud, oppression, selfishness and greed wherever 
found? A fearful responsibility rests upon the men and 
women who become church members. They are the- 
illustrators of the Kingdom of God. If they so govern 
their lives day upon day and year upon year that those 
with whom they come in contact see that the teachings 
of Christ really make of them better neighbors, friends, 
employers, employees, and companions, they are preach- 
ing more eloquent and potent sermons than can be de- 
ilvered fromany pulpit. If they take the oppostte course 
they are doing more to injure the progress of true re- 
ligion than they could by indulging in open sin. Men 
are attracted by bold, stalwart honesty; they are repelled 
by halting, carping, shifting, shrinking hypocrisy. 

Further than this, does not the answer come that we 
should extend encouragement, consolation, helpful ad- 
vice and wholesome friendship to the thirty-seven men 
who are discouraged, disheartened, struggling and em- 
bittered? This is a somewhat weary world at the best, 
and life isfull of struggles for the most part. Tempta- 
tions, which are at times irresistible, except to the strong-. 
est, sweep like winter gales across our paths. Itisnotan. 
easy thing to live asone ought. More than half of man- 
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kind are doing battle, more or less bravely, against ad- 
verse circumstances. Souls are dragged down by forces 
which they seem powerless to control. Sorrows come 
unexpectedly and tears fall like raindrops. Distress, 
poverty, trouble, sickness stalk all about us and fill the 
minds of people with doubt. Strong men and brave 


women must be at hand to give assurance to the falter- 


ing ones that God reigns, the Father rules, to take 
them by the hand and let them know that if they bear 
up as best they can—though that best be poor indeed,— 
He will fold them to His embrace and “at eventide it 
shall be light.” 

When we do this God's House will be filled and multi- 
tudes of men will press to His Altar. : 


What Can the Brotherhood Do this Summer ? 


Preventive Work 


THERE can be no question that the Brotherhood must work 
summer as well as winter. A summer vacation has proved fatal 
to many a Chapter, which has never really awakened from its 
death-like sleep. What opportunities for special work does the 
summer offer? Just those which are crested by the changed 
conditions of the young manin summer. Every healthy, hearty 
man wants to be out of doors part, at least, of a summer Sun- 
day; and the Brotherhood can, if it will. meet him there. It is 
next to useless to expect him to spend a close summer afternoon 
in hot, stuffy lodgings or even in a fairly comfortable room in a 
parish house. He will want to get away from the sights and 
sounds which greet him six days in the week. He will want to 
get out into the open air and store up health and vigor for the 
work of the next six days. Failing anything better, he is likely to 
go to the park, or the beach or to some of the vulgar and noisy 
** groves’ or ‘‘ gardens ’’ which surround most cities. Here he 
will find little or nothing to improve him or to give him real 
satisfaction, and the chances are he will come home more jaded 
than he went. Ho will admit all this, but will say that ‘‘a fel- 
low must go somewhere.”’ 

Why not let the Brotherhood take him in hand before he 
starts ? Without much difficulty a Chapter could organize small 
parties to visit on summer Sunday afternoon places where gen- 
uine rest and refreshment may be obtained, far away from the 
crowds of the resorts. Among the men in each party might be 
one, who, without appearing to do so, could give much useful in- 
formation on matters of botany, geology or birds; or, if the 
neighborhood is an historic one, information could be given 
about the events which have helped to make some particular 
spot dear to the hearts of all true citizens of our country. As 
one talks about such matters, it is perfectly easy and natural to 
refer now and then to the higher duties of men. As the even- 
ing comes on perhaps the party could come back to a simple tea 
at the parish house, or at the home of some member of the 
Brotherhood or at a nearby restaurant and then to a service in 
the parish church. 

This plan, however, reaches only a small number of men, and 
necessarily those known slightly, at least, to the Chapter and 
poral more or less connected with the parish. What can 

done for the thousands in no way under the Church’s influ- 
ence, who ask for nothing better than the park, the beach and 
the garden? Any one who has seen the small groups of men in 
the parks of London, listening attentively to speakers on all 
topics, has noticed how easily such groups gather, and, as a 
rule, how respectfully they listen. A few tactful and sensible 
men might go to the nearest park or similar resort, and, after 
having obtained permission from the proper authorities. if any 
be needed, begin to read a chapter from the Bible, explaining it 
in simple language, without any attempt at oratory. Do not at- 
tempt singing unless good vuices can be secured; do not speak 
more than ten minutes, and then pass out cards to the charch 
services to those who will take them. 

Let me refer to one more special kind of work which may be 
undertaken during the summer. It applies particularly to 
Chapters in those parizhes, a constantly decreasing number, I 
am glad to say, where it is found either expedient or necessary 
to abandon any or all of the regular services during the summer 
months. When an evening service is given up, the Chapter 
may do something to supply its place, if it can procure the use of 
a@ room, on a street u as a thoroughfare on Sundays; if ad- 
journing the church, so much the better. Throughout the week 

ve an announcement in the window that service will be held 
at a given hour on Sunday evening. When the time comes, 
open up the doors and the windows (take them out, if possible), 
have as many men as you can get at the door, sing bright, stir- 
ring hymns, with a cornet accompaniment, if possible. Invite 
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those who gather to come into the room. Have a brief service 
sending for the prayers, if necessary), a brief and hearty ad- 
ress (never read), scatter a plentiful supply of good hymns 
through the service. Before the summer is over, you will have 
become acquainted with a good deal of new material on which 
to work during the winter evenings. D. L. D. GRANGER. 


St. John’s, Providence. 
Social Work 


Ir Christ’s Kingdom is the Church, if we become members 
of Christ by Baptism, if the object of the Brotherhood is to ex- 
tend Christ’s Kingdom, if there are men about us in city slums 
and country villages who are not baptized, the Brotherhood 
men can do no better special work this summer than to try to 
reach‘them. How are they to bereached? By personally pa 
what we can. Whatcan we do? We can take the Bible an 
Prayer Book (and the Church in them and us) wherever we go. 
We can use them publicly and can ask others to help us in praise 
and prayer. And thus we can do something to hallow God’s 
Name and lead to His will being done on earth. 

If the special work of the Brotherhood is to be done among 
young men, we can make a study of the practical working of the 
Sunday school this summer. See that it is not altogether dis- 
continued, learn why it is so lacking in spiritual nutrition that 

oung men feel that they can outgrow it. If our fellow Brother- 
hood men are teachers and we are not, we can take their places 
when they go away on their vacations. 

If the things that are necessary for the body as well as for 
the soul of our brother man should interest us, a good field of 
special work would be to acquaint ourselves with the practical 
working of prisons, almshouses, and charitable institutions 
wherever we may be. Moreover, we can, if we will, find 
some opening for keeping the Rule of Service in them. If Chris- 
tians are to lead in citizenship, we can study the problems of 
the day, not only practically and by experimental observation, 
but by careful reading of standard books. We can aid any or- 
ganization whose work this summer will lead it to better the 
social, political or physical condition of our fellows. 

Wherever we are we can have it in mind to turn the thoughts 
of ourselves and others from the trivial to the serious and try if 
we cannot learn from or give to others clear thoughts on 
Christ’s Kingdom and man’s duty to extend it. 

Ascension, Buffalo. LEwIs STOCKTON. 


Mission Work 


WHEN one begins to think of the special work which Brother- 
hood men can do during the summer, he immediately asks him- 
self the question, What are the special opportunities that will 
present themselves during the next few months? First of all, 
there is the opportunity to witness by example to the duty and 
privilege of church goiug, by regular attendance, no matter how 
warm the day or how close the church. Does this seem an un- 
necessary point to which to call the attention of the Brother- 
hood? My experience goes to show that, unfortunately, 
it is not. I have seen and known men, who so far failed 
in their Rule of Service that they even made no effort to con- 
vince themselves that they should attend church on some par- 
ticular summer Sunday. We all know the remarks made 
about cool weather Christians. Brotherhood men should be 
particularly careful that they cannot be applied to them. 

In the second place, the Brotherhood man on his vacation 
may do good by showing that he does not consider it a mere 
loafing time. He will not spend it in hanging around the hotel 
piazza and indulging in idle and trifling talk. He will try to 
put all his recreation upon a high plane, and so set a lofty 
standard as to what a vacation is and can be. On the country 
road, on the beach or on the tennis court, he can do much, if he 
will, to change the talk of the company from petty and trifling 
things to matters which. while not necessarily religious, at least 
help in the development of a robust manhood. In this way he 
can express his belief that a vacation is not intended simply for 
animal rest, but for manly development. 

Again, many small country towns will become the homes of 
Brotherhood men for a longer or shorter time during the sum- 
mer. Many of them have never known a service of our Church 
Let the Brotherhood man who finds himself in such surround- 
ings endeavor to provide such a service for the two or three 
Sundays he makes the place him home. Last summer, while 
spending my vacation cruising through Long Island Sound. we 
put up one night at a small town near the shore. I noticed in 
the Post Office the announcement that a mission service, con- 
ducted by a layman. would be held that evening in the local 
chapel. Our party attended and found two Brotherhood men in 
charge. They had gone to the town for their vacation and ob- 
tained permission to use the chapel. They held services every 
evening during the week and although the attendance was not 
large, good was done. Marcus HAu.ett. 


St. Thomas’s, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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New Chapters 
1397, St. Luke's, Marianna (Florida), Fla. : 
1398. St. Stephen's, Winton Place (Southern Ohio), O. 
1399. St. Stephen's, Williamsport, La. 
1400. Grace, Lynchburg (Southern Virginia), Va. 
1401. St. Mark’s, Fall River, Mass. 
1402. Good Shepherd, Wilmington (East Carolina), N. C. 
4403. St. Paul’s, Bellevue (Ohio), O. 
4404. St. Philip’s, Beeville (Western Texas), Tex. 
1405. Christ Church, Needham, Mass. 
1406. Christ Church, Moberly (Missouri), Mo. 
1407. Ascension, Boston, Mass. 
1408. Trinity, Howard County (Maryland), Md. 


Revived Chapters 


29. Transfiguration, Chicago (Chicago), Ill. 
St. Paul's, San Francisco (California), Cal. 


Memorial Record 

ENrERED into rest, December 27, 1895, Luke Krrro, of 
Santee Chapter, Santee Agency, Neb. 

ENTERED into rest, March 23, 1896, Mason WILLIAM H 
Wesster, of St. Thomas‘s Chapter, Washington, D. C. 

ENTERED into rest, April 8, 1896, CHARLES JUDSON TAYLOR, 
ef Ascension Chapter, Washington, D. C. 

ENTERED into rest, April 38, 1896, REVEREND THOMAS 
ie AppI30N, D.D., of Trinity Chapter, Washington, 

ENTERED into rest, April 6, 1806, CHARLES BEN, of Santee 
Chapter, Santee Agency. 

ENTERED into rest, April 15, 1896, CorNELIUS J. WEYMAN, 
ef Trinity Chapter, Moorestown, N. J. 

ENTERED into rest, April 21, 1896, ALFRED McCLURE 
Wriaat, of J. J. Daniel Chapter, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Here and There in the Brotherhood 


THE Pittsburg Convention committee has already issued a 
eoarteous invitation to Brotherhood men to come to Pittsburg 
im October in large numbers. 


By the faithful distribution of cards and the giving of per- 
sonal invitations the members of Trinity Chapter, Covington, 
Ky., have succeeded in securing unusually large congregations 
at the evening services under its special care. 


THE members of Christ Church Chapter, Blacksburg, Va., 
do some good personal work among fellow students in the Vir- 
ginia Mechanical and Agricultural Institute. Devotional meet- 
ings are held and men are brought to the Bible class and church 
services. 


CHRIST CHURCH CHAPTER, Swansea, Wales, has concentrated 
its efforts mainly iu the parish Bible class. Before the Chapter 
was organized, a little over a year ayo, the class was attended by 
about 5) men; it now numbers 134. The Chapter has opened 
yooins for the purpose of helping men to spend protitable evenings. 

THE Brotherhood in Memphis, according to the diocesan 
paper of Tennessee, ‘‘ did a good thing in arranging for midday 
Lenten services for men.’’ Services were held in Calvary 
Church and consiste1 of hymns, brief prayers and an address 
of ten or fifteen minutes. The attendance was wonderfully 


THERE are some men who use every opportunity for widening 
the influence of St. ANDREW's Cross. A member of an Arkansas 
Chapter, whose business requires him to travel a great deal, 
recently sent a new subscription from a fellow traveling man, with 
whom he had been thrown in the course of a wagon trip ina 
sountry district. 

Sr. ANDREW’s CHApTeR, Ann Arbor, Mich., is composed 
hargely of students of the University of Michigan. In addition 
to quiet peraonal work among fellow students the men maintain 
amission three miles out of the city, render assistance in the 
parish Sunday school and help in the parish mission. The men 
gake their communion in a body monthly. 

TrrougH the rector of the parish, Our Saviour Chapter, 
Baltimore, is kept informed of people who have lately moved 
mm the neighborhood of the church and of those who should 
attend the services but donot. At the Chapter meetings these 
names are assigned to the members of the Chapter for attention. 
Careful records are kept of the assignments and reports. As 


a body the Chapter holds a monthly service at the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. 

* WHEN Bishop Burton visited Frankfort, Ky., ona recent 
Sunday, he went with the men of the Chapter to their mission 
service at St. John's-in the-Wilderness and confirmed two per- 
sons. It was a stormy afternoon and the country roads were in 
very bad shape. When the party got back to town the Bishop 
and all were covered with mud from head to foot. At the sug- 
gestion of the Bishop, the Chapter is about to begin a series of 
cottage meetings. 

THE English Guardian, in reviewing Bishop Coleman's ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Church in America,” says that the religious life 
among men and women is revived, organization is the order of 
the day. In the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the American 
Cburch has organized for its service a body of faithfal laymen, 
which has branches, but no counterpart, in England. All this 
gives great promise for the future. We cordially welcome any- 
thing which tends to make the American Church better known 
than it is in England and helps to draw close the ties which bind 
us together,”’ 

Tue Minneapolis Local Assembly arranged, and, with the 
assistance of the clergy of the Twin Cities and the faculty of 
Seabury Divinity School, carried out, a series of noonday Lenten 
services. The first service was held Ash Wednesday and the 
last Easter Even. While the attendance was not as large as 
desired, the spirit of the audiences and the high level of the 
addresses were inspiring and helpful. The results on the whole 
were such as to encourage future efforts. A Baptist, who at- 
tended the services, said, *' I wish these meetings were continued 
the year through.”’ 

THE Churchman. commenting upon the establishment of the 
Brotherhood in Jamaica, West Indies, as announced in Sr. 
ANDREW'S Cross for April, says: ‘‘The Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew is a growing power in the Church. It is swallowing up 
a great many other lay associations. In Jamaica the Primate is 
organizing a branch of the Brotherhood in which is to be merged 
the work of the Church Army, of the Lay-helpers’ Association 
and of the Jamaica Church Missionary Union. The man who 
inaugurated this modern religious order was a religious genius, 
and its wide influence and usefulness are the best testimony to 
the wisdom of its constitution." 

A RECENT issue of the Missionary Herald, the diocesan mis- 
sion paper of Iowa, said: ‘‘ We are fortunate in having one lay- 
man who knows how to make the most of opportunities. Not 
long since he was spending a Sunday in one of our southwestern 
cities. He started to go to the parish church, but seeing a large 
number of men near the railway shops, he decided to join them 
and ask some of them to go to service with him. Uponreaching 
them, however, circumstances changed his mind, and within 
half an hour thirty or forty men gathered in a caboose, and there 
he read the service to them and addressed them. The same 
gentleman is armed with a lay-reader’s license, and will do good 
service at several mines in his neighborhood. God multiply the 
number of such laymen.” 


THE rector of West Haven, Conn., writes: ‘If it is true that 
‘imitation is the sincerest flattery,’ then the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew can congratulate itself that its influence is being so 
felt that other bodies of Christians are following its lead. Sea- 
bury Chapter of Christ Church feels that it is honored by the 
fact that the men of the Congregational Society of the place 
have organized what they call the Brotherhood, to do work simi- 
lar to our own. It is a fact that the large attendance on Sunday 
evenings at. Christ Church is largely due to the active influence 
of Brotherhood men. The rector feels that he could not do 
without them. Evidently the Congregationalists recognize the 
power of the St. Andrew's men among the men of the commu- 
nity. It should spur on and encourage us all to bring men to 
the services of the Church.” 

THE parish paper of St. Mary's Church, West Philadelphia, 
Pa , has this note concerning the work of the local Chapter: ‘* St. 
Mary's Cnapter gave the greater part of its March meeting to 
the final reports of members concerning a canvass of the students 
in the University of Pennsylvania. These were made in system- 
atic manner from the books prepared by the director for the 
entry of the work as done. The Chapter deserves heartiest con- 
gratulation on the splendid completion of this labor, in which 
it has done perhaps the most trying as well as the best work in 
its history. It is never to be forgotten that the canvass was 
suggested and begua by this Chapter, that at this Chapter’s call 
the others of West Philadephia joined in the work, that the 
system for the joint work was planned and written out by this 
Chapter's director, and that this Chapter has done most work in 
the way of the actual visiting.” 
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Sr. PauL’s Caaprer, Brainerd, Minn., gives special atten- 
tion to the distribution of church notices in the hotels and 
other public places. 


THERE are but three Chapters in or about Pittsburg whose 
members do not attend a corporate celebration of the Holy Com- 
T™munion at least once a month. 


CaRist CHURCH CHAPTER, Germantown, Pa., conducts a 
series of services at the church on Sunday evenings just before 
evening sprees The subjects for the present course are half 
hour meditations on the epistle for the day. The meditations are 
taken by the members in turn. 


Sr. LUKE's Caaprer, San Francisco, finds six-thirty Sunday 
‘evening the best time fur a Bible class. The attendance is large, 
and more regular than when held in the morning. The class is 
led by one of the parish clergy. It is informal in character, 
every one having the privilege, and frequently using it, of ask- 
ing questions. 

Sr. JoHN’s CHAPTER, Cohoes, N. Y., as one means of adver- 
tising its men’s Bible class, uses a postal which can be mailed 
-during the week to men who have not as yet attended the class. 
The message side gives the subject for the day. A feature is 
maie of the class singing, and a few moments are always spent 
in this wav before taking up the lesson. 


Hoty Trinity CHAPTER, Richmond, Va., bas seen the result 
of its work in an increased attendance at church services. It 
joins with other Richmond Chapters in maintaining a simple 
service for the young men and boys of Laurel Industrial School, 
a reformatory for boys of criminal tendencies. The Chapter is 
on the lookout for strangers in the parish and sees that they are 
invited to church. The sick and poor are also visited and 
assisted. The rector says that the Chapter has been a continual 
aid to him. 

REDEEMER CHAPTER, Astoria, N. Y., regularly visits the 
Astoria hospital and the Queens County jail. The work has 
brought them into contact with men who were church-goers in 
their younger days, but who have drifted away. Some of them 
have been brought back. One of them is now a worker in the 
parish Sunday school and will soon join the Chapter. Another, 
since his discharge from the Aah has joined the Brotherhood 
men in visiting the prisons. The visitors carry books and fruit 
to those upon whom they call, and not only try to help them for 
the present, but endeavor to assist them to better living when 
they are discharged. 


A WESTERN parish paper says: ‘‘ The inquiry is often made: 
What are Brotherhood men doing? We cannot always answer 
this question, as the following incident will show: Twice re- 
cently a Brotherhood man in a Chapter within a thousand miles 
of this place invited and took another man tochurch. This other 
man was at the time drinking more liquor than was good for 
him. Now asaresult of thoughts aroused by attendance at 
those two services, the young man has abandoned his cups, and 
is trying to lead a more useful life. And the beauty of it is that 
the Brotherhood man who invited him to church knows nothing 
of his improvement.”’ ‘ 


A MEMBER of a Chapter recently organized in a conservative 
old parish interviewed one of the vestrymen to secure permission 
to undertake the ushering at the church services. The vestry- 
man’s reply was that he did not see why the sexton and his 
assistant ought not to attend to this and that for his part he 
could not understand why the Brotherhood desired to relieve 
them. Still, for one, he was willing that the members should 
have the opportunity so to do. He was told something of the 
object and methods of the Brotherhood and the desire of the 
local Chapter that no one should come to the services without 
being made to feel at home. His reply to this was. ‘‘ Well, of 
course, I have no objection to your doing this, but I cannot see 
that it is at all necessary to the dignity of St. Peter's Church 
that its pews be filled ’"! 


THE Brotherhood men of North Carolina are planning to hold 
their first joint convention in Charlotte, May 9 and 10. Bishop 
Cheshire, of North Carolina, will deliver the Charge on Saturday 
morning, Bishop Watson, of East Carolina, will preach the 
sermon on Sunday morning and Rev. John Kershaw. of Charles- 
ton, will preach the sermon at the final service. Other speakers 
will be Dr. George T. Winston, President of the University of 
North Carolina; Major Robert Stiles, of Richmond; Rev. 

- Churchill Satterlee, of Morganton, N. C., and Rev. F. J. 
Murdoch, D D., of Salisbury, N.C. The programme provides 
for reports from the Chapters, conferences on Brotherhood work 
of all kinds, on Chapter officers and Chapter meetings. on how to 
pray, and a sample Bible class. There will also be public meet- 

ings which will discuss *‘ Manhood: Its Power and Dangera,"* and 

“‘The Fundamental Principles of the Brotherhood.”’ 


Grace CHAPTER, Morganton, works in a small North Caro- 
lina town. Its field might, therefore. seem to be narrow and 
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uninviting. However, the men acknowledge that they have been 
surprised at how much there is to be done and how much can be 
done for the good of the Church and their brother men. At 
present two missions are being conducted at points eight and — 
three and a half miles from the town, with an average attend- 
ance of over eighty. Good Sunday school work is also being 
done at each mission station. Gratifying results have followed 
these efforts, in a field where the Church has been but little 
known. Much help has been rendered the Brotherhood men by 
the women of the parish, who have helped with the music. 
Other members of the Chapter visit the county jail for a short 
service with the prisoners. Although the hotels are necessarily 
small and the guests staying over Sunday few, regular visits are 
made and invitations to the services extended. 


Curist CHuRCH CHaPTER, St. Paul, Minn., distributes cards 
of invitation to the parish services every Sunday morning in the 
hotels. and with very marked success. The personal character 
of Brotherhood work is carefully emphasized, and as a result the 
members of the Chapter have had to do personally with all sorts 
of men, from the poor man given to drink, and the ex convict, 
to the careless young society man, who has gotten off the track. 
The Chapter is particularly responsible for the Sunday evening 
services and has made them fairly successful. In common with 
many others, Christ Church Chapter has learned certain lessons 
from its experience. First, that the visiting of other Chapters 
at their business and conference meetings is helpful. Second, 
that it strengthens the home Chapter to do missionary work by 
assisting in the organization of Chapters in other parishes. 
Third, that genuine fraternity within the Chapter is necessary, 
in order to keep it alive and active. Service and prayer for one 
another must go hand in hand with service and prayer for the 
whole work of the Brotherhood. 


TuHE Brotherhood men of New York State will meet in con- 
vention for the third time at Rochester, May 16 and 17, The 
opening service will be held at 11 o‘clock Saturday morning, 
when Ven. Louis C. Washburn will deliver an address of wel- 
come. The afternoon will be devoted to a business session, 
reports from the officers of the State Assembly, from the Local 
Assemblies within the State and the Chapters represented, con- 
ferences on ‘‘ The Chapter: (a) Its officers, (b) Its meetings,”’ 
and on * Individual Work*’ and ‘' Chapter Work.’’ In the 
evening there will bea devotional meeting in preparation for 
the Holy Communion. which will be celebrated at 7.30 Sunday 
morning. Right Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., Bishop of 
Western New York, will preach the anniversary sermon at the 
midday service. Theafternoon will be occupied with conferences 
on ‘‘ The Brotherhood in the Sunday School,’’ *‘ The Boys’ De- 
partment *’ and a Question Box. In the evening there will be 
addresses on ‘‘The Layman’s Duty to the Church,’’ ‘‘ The 
Layman’s Duty to Society ’’ and ‘‘ The Aims of the Brotherhood.” 
Among the speakers on these topics will be Rev. E. A. Bradley, 
D.D., John P. Faure, and A. M. Hadden, of New York, Rev. 
Henry R. Freeman, Troy, N. Ferrar Davidson, Toronto, Canada, 
and S. 8. Trowbridge, Watertown. 

The Rochester Chapters will provide hospitality for all dele- 
gates who send notice of their coming to George H. Plummer, 
123 Jefierson avenue. The Trunk Line Association, embracing 
the railroads in the State, has made a rate of one fare and one- 
third for the round trip, on the certificate plan. 


Sr. Mary's CHAPTER, Baffalo, N. Y., has adopted a sensible 
lan for systematizing the work of getting men to church. 
fivery member is asked to hand to the secretary of the Chapter 
the name and address of any man whom he may know and 
who, it seems probable, may be brought, with proper effort, 
into the Church. The secretary keeps a card catalogue of such 
names. The name and address of each man is entered on a 
card, which is thereafter kept solely for memoranda concerning 
that particular name. As new names are received. the secretary 
announces them at the next meeting of the Chapter and the 
director assigns some member to take charge of each man, call 
upon him and see what can be done towards bringing bim to 
St. Mary’s. The secretary enters the assignment upon the 
card. At the next meeting the secretary calls the name, 
and the member who was assigned for this particular work 
makes his report, the substance of which is recorded on the 
card. If the effort has been unsuccessful. or only partially 
succeasful, the director then gives fresh instructions, which are 
also recorded on the card. At the next meeting another report 
is made, and so on, until the man is brought in or for some reason 
dropped. The advantages of this plan are obvious. The man 
who is being worked for cannot be forgotten. Each member 
is held responsible for his work in connection with some one 
man. All the members of the Chapter are regularly posted 
concerning those for whom the other members of the Chapter 
are working, so that as opportunity offers a word may be said 
or some act performed by any of the other members which may 
help to bring about the desired result. 
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The Secretary’s Desk 


THE address of the Committee of Invitation to England will 
be cure Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad street, Lon- 
don, Eng. Both Mr. McBee and myself will gladly welcome 
letters from the men at home. We shall hope to keep you in- 
formed about our work through St. ANDREW’s Cross. 


Ir is Pleasing to know that Brotherhood men are turning 
more and more to their office for help in all sorts of matters 
connected with the spread of the Kingdom. A case in point is 
a letter just received from a Brotherhood man, who is the head 
of a jewelry establishment in a Southern city. He wants to 
know whether we can put him in communication with “a first 
class watchmaker, who can also engrave and hard solder.’’ He 
must also be a Brotherhood man and a good one, who will enter 
heartily into the work of the local Chapter. We are always 
glad to assist in getting the square men into the square holes. If 
there be such & man among the readers of St. ANDREW’s CROss 
I shall be glad to see that he is put into communication with my 
correspondent. 


I TooK advantage of a flying trip to Philadelphia a few days 
ago to inspect the Brotherhood House, opened last November by 
the members of the Philadelphia Local Assembly. I found it 
to be in every respect a well equipped and well managed home 
for the twentv-one men who were making use of the advantages 
it offered. he House does not enter into competition with 
neighboring boarding houses in matter of rates, but it does sup- 
ply more congenial companionship and pleasanter accommoda- 
tions for the same money. The managing committee has already 
found the House too small and proposes during the summer to 
make alterations and improvements which will double its 
capacity. While no striking results from the work of the House 
can be pointed out, as yet, it is known that it has offered oppor- 
tunities for some good Brotherhood work. 


SPEAKING of Brotherhood Houses, I am reminded by one of 
my correspondents that St. ANDREW’s Cross has overlooked the 
importance of keeping its readers informe 1 as to the location of 
the different Houses. These are given below and will in future 
apppear each month in the column of official information. 

The pioneer House is at 54 and 56 St. Clair Street, Chicago. 

House Number Two is at 81 East Newton Street, Boston. 

The third and last House established is at 1934 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 

Brotherhood men 4nd others, particularly the ‘‘ others,’ who 
are moving to any of these cities and who need a home whose 
associations will tend to strengthen rather than weaken moral 
and religious character, will do well to communicate with the 
Brotherhood men in charge of these Houses. 


DuRIiN@ the past few weeks a large number of readers of Sr. 
ANDREW's Cross have taken advantage of the Editor's special 
offer to send a copy of the Boston Convention number to those 
who would forward the small amount required for postage. He 
now asks me to call attention toa letter just received from a 
member of the Brotherhood, who says, ‘I iuclose my check, 
which please use in sending copies of the Boston Convention 
namber where they will do some good It is, as you say, one 
of the strongest reports the Brotherhood has made.’’ The check 
inclosed will pay for a considerable number of copies at the 
special rate offered, and I can. therefore, say that any reader of 
St. ANDREW’'s Cross who will send a postal card request will 
receive, without cost, acopy of this number, provided, of course, 
his mh est reaches us bafvre the supply thus provided is ex- 
ees . Naturally no more than one copy can be sent to one 
address, 


THE other day. in the course of conversation witha prominent 
Brotherhood worker, president, in fact, of one of the largest 
Local Assembiies, I happ.ned to mention ‘ Points on Brotherhood 
Work.” To my surprise he asked, ** What do you mean?” 
Further inquiry showed that he had never, so far as he remem- 
bered, heard of or seen the pamphlet with this title, published by 
the Council. It scarcely seems possible that there can be a single 
Brotherhood man who has not heard of and who bas not had the 
opportunity of providing himself with a copy of the pamphlet. 
Nearly 30,000 copies have been circulated. As its name implies, 
the pamphlet aims to give in a brief and terse manner sume sug- 
gestions to Brotherhood men about their work. It has para- 
graphs on organization, membership, methods in general, 
meetings, Bible study, hospitality, visiting, distributing work, 
mission work, club rooms, special services, country Chapters, 
helps. Iam almost disposed to send a free copy to any one who 
will acknowledge never having seen * Points.’ Probably, 
however, there would be few men who would want to make such 
a confession. Those who desire to secure copies can get them, 
therefore, for twenty cents a dozan. 


A member of the Brotherhood, who a few weeks ago wrote 
me that his son was going to move to a distant city and asked 
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for the address of a Brotherhood man who would show him 
some attention, writes again, ‘‘A short time since you kindly 
furnished me the address of Mr. . I wrote him and re- 
ceived immediate reply. More than that, he took right hold, 
succeeded in finding a particularly pleasant and comfortable 
boarding place for my son and was at the station to meet the 
boy on his arrival. My son writes me in the best terms of Mr. 
‘gs kindness and adds, ‘I am glad that you are a member 
of the Brotherhood. It is more than likely that your boy will 
soon be enrolled, as a member here.’ The incident strikes home 
and certainly is good evidence of the value of the Brotherhood.’’ 

Do you know any one for whom a similar service might be 
performed ? 


C. B. L. writes, ‘‘ While our Chapter has increased in size and 
the work now being done is much better than we have ever done 
before, the small attendance at our Bible class on Sunday after- 
noons is not satisfactory. Can you not suggest some method by 
which it could be increased ?*’ There are many other Chapters 
troubled by the same question. The other day I met a Chapter 
which has 47 members and a class of but 14. There is just one 
way in which the attendance at a Bible class may be increased, 
assuming, of course, that the leader of the class is a fairly good 
one and able to bring into it fares of interest to live, busy, 
nineteenth century men. If he is painfully dry and long-winded, 
orif he makes the class other-worldly and unreal instead of 
present day and practical, the thing to be done is to secure an- 
other man for leader. But, assuming that be is a man with the 
spirit of the Brotherhood, isin sympathy with young men and 
does his best to understand them, the question of securing a 
larger attendance becomes largely a question of invitation and 
advertising. While there are some men whom it is almost im- 
possible to get to a class, there are hosts of others who can be 
brought, if the men of the Chapter will make the really earnest 
weekly efforts contemplated by the Rale of Service. There is 
absolutely no use sitting in the class or in Chapter meetings, 
lamenting that a larger number of men do not attend, and 
wondering how their attendance can be secured. Even in these 
days, if you have a good thing, you must tell about it. The one 
thing needed is for every man in the Chapter, first of all, to put 
the Rule of Prayer into operation, with special intention for the 
class, and then to make regular and persistent efforts along the 
line of the Rule of Service, by asking, or better, by bringing a 
new man to the class the next Sunday. I don’t believe that 
there are any schemes which will get men into a class. Ma- 
chinery itself will not do it, nor is there any formula which, 
when once worked out, will accomplish the end. Sometimes it 
is helpful to set a standard of membership to be reached on a 
certain Sunday. For instance, if on the first Sunday in May the 
membership of the class is fifteen, the members might de- 
termine to increase the number to twenty-five or thirty-five the 
following Sunday. Then in a month or two another determined 
effort might be made to increase it to fifty, and so on. But this 
method contemplates above everything else persistent work and 
particularly personal work. Beyond this, there are some con- 
siderations which help to make a Bible class more attractive and 
popular. I tried to suggest some of them in the October, 1895, 
number of St. ANDREW’S CROSS. JouHn W. Woon. 


Studies in Chapter Life 
Sr. THomas’s CHAPTER, OAKMONT, Pa. 
RY REVEREND LAURENS McLURE 


Sr. THomas’s CHAPTER. Oakmont, Pa., is in a pleasant little 
suburb of the city of Pittsburg. 1t was organized more than a 
year ago by a number of men who had heard of the good work 
being done for the Church by laymen in the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, and were eager to have a share in the labors, benefits 
and blessings of the Brotherhood. 

But the question came—'‘ What todo?’’ The population is 
about 4,000, and is composed, as in suburban towns generally, of 
families whose men are in business in the city. There is no 
regular hotel, no store of large size. Many people not only do 
all their ‘‘ shopping,”” but all their ‘‘ marketing ’’ in the city. 
Consequently there is no hotel work to b2 done; no influence to 
be exerted upon traveling men; not much chance to show hospi- 
tality to strangers amongst us, for they are usually the guests 
of some family in the town. Much of what we read in Sr. 
ANDREW'S Cross, or heard in Brotherhood Conferences did not 
seem to apply to us at all. Some of us began to fear that we 
had built a fine locomotive and now had it on our hands, with 
nothing to haul. We therefore report our experience in the hope 
that it may prove, in some respects, suggestive to other suburban 
Chapters, confronted by a similar condition. 

At one end of the parish are situated the repair shops of the 
Allegheny Valley Railway Company, employing about three 
hundred men. It seemed that some work might surely be done 
there. As is so often the case, numbers of the workingmen in 

he shops had no regular charch affiliations. Our first efforts 
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were made, therefore, to attract them to our church. Of course 
we had to meet the difficulties that are so well known to all 
Brotherhood men -—inertia, suspicion, prejudice against the 
Episcopal Church (which is particularly strong in this part of 
the country), promising and not performing. However we had 
several courageous men—one especially, who worked in the 
shops and who has been a tower of strength to us. Gradually 
we succeeded in getting a few men to St. Thomas's on Sunday 
evenings who had never been there before. Then during Lent, 
1895, the rector gave a series of lectures on the Reformation. To 
these lectures Brotherhood men invited the men of the shops 
and others of the community. They succeeded in getting some 
thirty to forty to attend. and the attendance grew to the end. 
These lectures were given at the Wednesday evening service, so 
that the men were brought to worship as well as to listen. 

In addition to thig and the personal work of bringing men to 
church, two free lectures were given during the year in the 
chapel, to which the men of the town were invited. The room, 
which will hold 300, was fairly well filled. Thus encouraged 
we determined to try the public lecture plan still further, A 
number of gentlemen, professional men and business men— 
whom we knew to be capable of giving an entertaining and 
profitable talk on some subject, were asked to help us. We 
found them glad to respond, and five lectures were arranged for 
the past winter. The first was given by James I. Buchanan, of 
Pittsburg, who teaches a men’s Bible class of 150 in the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church. His talk on ‘‘ A Trip Through 
South Africa’’ was illustrated with maps and lantern views. 
The chapel was full of men, who listened eagerly for two hours. 
The second lecture was given by C. B. Price, of our own congre- 
gation, the superintendent of the Allegheny Valley Railway, on 
“ Grant’s Campaign in Virginia.’’ To this the Grand Amy men 
turned out in a body, in uniform, and all the railway wap, loyees 
in the community came—so that the chapel was packed. The 
third lecture was given by Lee S. Smith, a prominent business 
man of Pittsburg, and a leading layman of the Methodist Church. 
His subject was ‘‘ A Trip he Egypt and Palestine.’? The 
fourth was given by Rev. W. G. Montgomery, pastor of the 
local Presbyterian Church. At the last lecture the speaker was 
nee J. D. Hancock, a prominent lawyer and Churchman of this 

locese. 

From these lectures the Church has gained the good will and 
approval of a large number of men in the town. From the 
character of the men chosen to deliver them it was apparent to 
all that we were trying to do something for the bettering of the 
town; that the Episcopal Church was not the stiff, cold, aristo- 
cratic body some of them had thought; and that we were not 
trying to cram ‘“ Episcopalianism ’’ down their throats. The 
result is that our men’s Bible class has been steadily growing, 
men in the community have been set to asking questions about 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and have stopped the rector in 
the street to ask about it and to commend its work, and to give 
the Episcopal Church a credit which they had denied it before. 
It has been our custom to have printed several hundred cards a 
few days before each lecture. These cards announce the subject, 
the name of the lecturer, the date, and extend a cordial invita 
tion to be present. They are given out by the members of the 
Chapter to their friends and acquaintances among the men of 
the town, and serve as an invitation and a convenient reminder 
of the subject and date. 


The Secretary and His Duties 
BY JOHN S. RICE 


THE dutiesof a secretary may so vary in difterent Chapters 
that one whose experience is confined to a connection witha single 
Chapter can but give general rules and such recommendations 
as his limited experience suggests. 

A secretary should be prompt, courteous, thorough, business- 
like and in earnest. Prompt to send notice of meetings. Who 
does not know the Chapter which failed to hold a meeting 
because ‘our secretary torgot to notify members?’’ Or who 
has not heard as an excuse for absence, ‘I received no notice 
of that meeting ?’’ Poor excuse, certainly, buta secretary should 
never give such opportunities. The notice of meeting should 
be carefully worded. If members are Jax in attendance a call 
couched in plain English is necessary; but our language is 
susceptible of being used very pointedly, and yet so as to offend 
Let the call be urgent, but always courteous. 

Having called a meeting for eight o’clock, the secretary 
should be present before eight o'clock, and should be arnong the 
very last to leave. He should lose no chance of discussing the 
work with the members, for the condition of Chapter life is often 
more exactly shown in those little side-talks just before or just 
after a meeting than it is during the meeting itself. At eight 
o‘clock the secretary should be ready for business, and so set an 
example of promptness. His notes of the previous meeting 
should be concise, yet comprehensive, and should be read dis- 


tinctly. 
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There is no need that a secretary should read a digest of every 
report made at the previous meeting. Let him insist, with the 
co-operation of the director, that all committee reports be made 
in writing. This matter every Chapter may well consider. A 
Chapter owes it to itself and to its secretary. It saves time and 
gives a permanent record. In the minutes, the secretary can 
then briefly mention that ‘‘ the chairman of the hotel committee 
presented a written report, which was accepted and placed on 
file.” There is, however, another advantage in this system, 
and a greater one than appears at first glance. Written reports 
secure better work, especially from men who neglect work from 
sheer carelessness. We all know that kind of man. He intends 
to do the work, but, as he tells you at the next meeting, one 
thing or another prevented him; he is very sorry; he will do 
better next time. You soon forget his failure and he forgets 
his promise to do better. Suppose, instead, he is asked to make 
8 written report at the next meeting. Is he not much more apt 
to do his work, knowing as he does that if he fails he must 
write out the fact of his failure and sign it? There need be no 


‘fear that such systematic work is ‘‘ machine work.’’ The more 


thorough the system of Chapter organization the greater amount 
of personal man-to-man work will the members do. 

Should the secretary serve on committees? Yes. He should 
serve on all in turn, that he may keep in touch with the work 
and with the men. He should know his men as well as does the 
director, not that he should at all assume the duties of the 
director, but that they may work together. If it happens that 
the secretary is in more intimate contact with the members than 
the director, the director mu-t rely largely on the secretary’s 
advice as to the best use to make of members. In any case it is 
well that the director have some one with whom to consult, An 
all-round worker is of course what we desire every man to be; 
but experience proves the average man rather one-sided. A 
secretary should learn for what work each man is best fitted. 
You know a man who can talk to another on a sick bed in 
& Way you cannot; but you also know that that same man 
would have nothing like your success in getting men from the 
hotel to come to Bible class. A secretary cannot get to know 
his men if he does not work with them. But do not put him at 
the head of a committee. He has enough to do with reports 
without that. : 

A secretary should be courteous. As courtesy is an obliga- 
tion of every day life, and a mutual obligation, some secretaries 
may be surprised to find that qualification mentioned as a duty 
of his office. The point I would emphasize is in respect to letter 
writing. A secretary should bear in mind that a courteous 
answer is necessarily a prompt answer; if it is not prompt it can 
never be courteous, no matter how smoothly it may be worded. 
A letter should be answered as soon as is possible after its 
receipt. If it be urgent and require the action of the Chapter, 
the secretary should consult with the director and on hie advice 
call a special meeting. If that cannot be done, the writer should 
at once be advised of the date his letter will come before the 
Chapter for action. A secretary should remember that his 
letters are not Personal, but official, and should ever maintain 
the dignity of his Chapter by the polite use of pure, readable 
English in all his correspondence. 

The secretary should read all communications to the Chapter, 
make careful records of the action taken, and keep an orderly 
file of all Chapter papers. I believe most earnestly in conduct- 
ing the business of a re ae on strictly business principles. 
The secretary should do all he can to have them so conducted. 
If he fails, he should be brought sharply to account. ; 

As no man can fulfill the duties of an office for which he is 
not fitted, the choice of a secretary is a matter of prime import- 
ance to the Chapter, and due care concerning a man’s fitness 
for the office should be exercised before choosing him. If possi- 
ble, have an oftice man. The work is largely clerical and comes 
more naturally and easily to an office man than to one of any 
other occupation. Then, too, office training breeds a habit of 
prompt and careful attention to detail, a habit every secretary 
should cultivate. You want a live man, one who will put life 
into his work—into his Chapter; one who ‘‘sizes up’’ men 
quickly; and a versatile man, who can serve in any branch of 
the work. Select a secretary whose handwriting can be read by 
@ person with average eyesight and an ordinary imagination. 
It may seem unnecessary to mention such a qualification as 
this, but I have known secretaries whose handwriting was simply 
vile, and whose letters, by the time required to decipher them. 
robbed the receiver of precious minutes he could ill afford to 
give to them. 

If you get such a man, and find him a man with heart and 
soul in the work, the spread of Christ’s Kingdom, to the greater 
glory of God—not to the greater glory of his parish church or 
his Chapter—then you will have an idea] secretary. But 
whether you have such a man or one with many faults, remem- 
ber that the burden of annoying detail falls on him, and lighten 
that burden all you may by prompt and courteous compliance 
with his requests. Let him not be hampered in the fulfilling of 
his duty hy your carelessness or neglect. 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


New Chapters 


199. St. John’s, Strathroy, Ont. 
200. St. Bartholomew's, New Edinburg, Ottawa. 


Revived Chapter 
10. St. Thomas’s, Montreal. 


From the President 


_ THERE are altogether too many Chapters of the Brotherhood 
in Canada which have, from one cause or another, allowed 
themselves either to drop active work altogether, or, what is 
almost as bad, to become satisfied with the performanco of a 
few little perfunctory duties which are hardly worth the name 
of work. To these Chapters, one and all, we would suggest 
that a good spring overhauling would be an advisable undertak- 
ing. If there is not enough inherent power in the Chapter to 
do this, ask some active Brotherhood man from the outside to 
come in and help to set things going again. 


_ THE Council is making every effort to arrange for the visita- 
tion of the various Chapters of the Brotherhood, especially with 
the Province of Ontario, but if no disposition is shown to 
encourage a visit as suggested by the Council, the matter be- 
comes somewhat of a delicate one. We suggest to the Chapters 
and to Brotherhood men individually that we owe it to ourselves 
and to our organization to see that when we meet for our 1896 
convention at Montreal that the Brotherhood in Canada shall 
be found to be in a progressive and aggressive state. This is 
desirable, especially in view of the international convention of 
1897, that the power of the Brotherhood may be shcwn with the 
work of its Chapters and its members, not on paper only. 

N. FERRAR DAVIDSON, 


Chapter Visitation 


IN reference to the notes from the President, the committee 
appointed to arrange for Chapter visitations would very strongly 
urge that Chapters should at once take advantage of the offers 
made by certain members of the Brotherhood to visit them. So 
far there has not been shown any very lively disposition to 
accept these offers, and the work is somewhat at a standstill in 
consequence. Men say they are ready and willing to go some 
distance and to do all they can to revive or strengthen Chapters, 
but very naturally they feel that their visit should be desired. 
If no word to that effect is sent them they doubt that any good 
would result. The committee has cone all it could to put Chap- 
ters in communication with one another, and trust that the 
Brotherhood generally will co-operate in a work that the 
Council considers so very necessary to the well being of the 
Order. Surely we sometimes forget that we are a brotherhood, 
not a set of isolated parish organizations. 

I. A. Catto. 


SPENSER WAUGH. 


Notes 


THE Council has issued a new manual bringing general 
Brotherhood information and list of Chapters down to March 
31, 1896. The general secretary will be glad to have orders from 
all Chapters. The old books in most cases must he well nigh 
worn out, and it will be well for each member to possess and 
make himself well acquainted with the new one. 


A LARGE number of the members of the Ottawa Chapters 
attended a recent open meeting of the Chapter of St. James’s 
Church, Hull, Several addresses were delivered by the clergy 
and visiting members on ‘‘ The Lord's Prayer as applied to 
Brotherhood Work.'? The object of the meeting was to revive 
and stimulate the interest of the St. James's Chapter in the 
work and to keep up the fraternal spirit among the local Chap- 
ters. 


Montreat is making plans already for the October conven- 
tion. The first circnlar to Chapters will be outin May. At 
a meeting of the Local Assembly held in All Saints’ Church, 
March 30, R. L. Baynes-Reed gave a review of the March number 
of ST. ANDREW'S Cross, and addresses were delivered by T. R. 
Clougher, of Toronto, and by W. W. Craig and D. M. Stewart. 
It is confidently hoped that at least two new Chapters will be 
formed in the city very shortly and the remaining dormant 
Chapter revived. 


THE work of the Brotherhood is going on quietly but surely 
in Fredricton. There are four Chapters within a radius of one 
mile from the Cathedral. The work of one especially is to be 
noted. It is composed of mill men at the mission of Morrison’s 
Mills, worked by the Cathedral staff. Here may be seen, every 
Thursday evening. a congregation of men which fills the mission 
room, and is brought there week after week by the personal 
work of the Chaptermen. The members of all four Chapters 
are thoroughly awake to the privilege as well as the joy of their 
work. The convention for the Maritime Provinces will be held 


. this fall in the Cathedral. 


SaINT MATTHEW’S CHAPTER, Toronto, recently held its fourth 
open anniversary meeting. The congregation assembled in large 
numbers, thus testifying to its interest in the consistent work 
of this Chapter. The reports showed weekly meetings, and 
continual and active visitation, almost always carried out in 
twos. Three strong addresses from visiting Brotherhood men. 
together with the reports of the work contributed to an inter- 
esting meeting. It seems to be a useful practice occasionally to 
have some such general meetings at which the members of the 
congregation may meet the Brotherhood men and learn some- 
thing of the work which they are trying to do. 


AT a recent meeting of the Halifax Local_ Assembly, the old 
question, ‘‘Why do men stay away from Church ?’’ was the 
first subject for discussion. Among the reasons given were. 
lack of early training, absence of sociability among Church 
members, shabby clothes, laziness, indifference, and lastly, and 
probably most truly, because men do not realize the demand 
God has on them for devotion. ‘‘ What do the clergy expect 
of the Brotherhood ?** was next asked and brought out the fol- 
lowing answers: Brotherhood men should faithfully observe 
the Two Rules. attend all Brotherhood meetings, report to the 
rector the names of any men visited who might be farther in- 
fluenced for good if the rector called upon them, attend morning 
and evening services and Bible class regularly and bring others, 
and be loyal to the clergy. The meeting was closed with some 
advice on what to do when discouraged or lukewarm. The men 
were reminded that some of the saints and prophets of God have 
been men who were often cast down. If good results were 
always seen immediately, they would tend to weaken rather 
than strengthen the faith, which must grow strong by waiting 
and laboring. To overcome lukewarmness try to realize the 
love of God towards men and to see the privilege as well as the 
duty of work. Of course, fervent prayer at all times is neces- 
sary : 


Notable Lenten Work 


A SERIES of services so striking and of such attractive power 
as the course conducted by Rev. J. Philip Da Moulin, D.C.L., 
at St. James‘s, Toronto, demands something more than a passing 
note. It is not always safe to measure the worth of an under- 
taking by the stir which it creates, but it is surely safe to affirm 
tbat there must be something of leaning value in any work 
which takes such hold of and gains such power over people as 
did these services during the six weeks preceding Easter. 
Toronto was stirred. People came in crowds from the extreme 
limits of the city. and Toronto stretches out far to the north, 
east and west. even if it is hemmed in on the south by Lake 
Ontario. Men left their offices and work rooms and came in 
hundreds to kneel, to sing, to listen. Beyond a doubt they went 
away strengthened and encouraged and made more loyal to the 
Church 

The services were a demonstration to those who rarely go to 
church of the present day power of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
No one could see daily from 1500 to 1800 men and women enter- 
ing the Catbedral without feeling the reality of that which 
drew them there. They were reverent congregations, too. 
Although the sittings were filled and the aisles were over- 
crowded, yet all found that where there was room to stand there 
was room to kneel. No advertising was done for the purpose of 
securing the attendance of men especially, yet the men came in 
numbers so large that it is well within the mark to say that they 
made up sixty per cent. of the congregations. 

The services consisted of an opening hymn sung by the whole 
congregation with such heartiness that at times one wished that 
choirs were unknown in the English Church, a few moments of 
quiet prayer. following the order of the Prayer Book, in parts of 
the Litany, Morning Prayer or a careful selection of collects, an 
address of fifteen or twenty minutes, with a collect and the 
blessing to close. 

The course of subjects began with the delineation of certain 
great sins, such as gambling, impnrity, intemperance. It 
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d on to a noble series in which Christ was held up as the 
Great Example. It closed with the moving details of His 
Passion and Death. Canon Du Moulin’s addresses were re- 
markable for the parity of their language, terseness of thought 
and their marvelous method and pertect sculpturing. Each one 
stood forth as a beautiful and well conceived whole. 

Members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew did admirable 
work in making the services known and in helping to secure the 
congregation. Their enthusiasm was not lost upon the outside 
world and led others to volunteer their assistance. A local 
printer at his own trouble and expense framed and delivered 
notices to be placed in the lifts of business and office buildings. 
The papars willingly devoted much space to give the addresses 
to those unable to attend in person. On the whole it may be 
said that had nothing else occurred in Toronto during Lent of 
1896, that time would have been made memorable for many by 
this course of services alone. 


Books Worth Reading 


Mr. Ruskin somewhere says that there are congregations 
whose highest ambition is to have their meeting places—they 
could hardly be called houses of worship—adorned with ‘‘ the 
newest and sweetest thing in pinnacles.’”’ It would greatly 
help to displace such an ideal and to substitute for it the stand- 
ard which Canon Gore set forth some time ago, that the Church 
should be ** the home of the best moral conscience of the com- 
manity,”’ if a wide reading could be secured for The Supply at 
St. aes by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, $1). St Agatha's may fairly stand as a type of too 
many urban congregations, eminently respectable. entirely con- 
genial, hopelessly unprogressive, and delightfully unconscious 
of the needs of the world or of the duties of a Christian congre- 
gation thereto. The sudden sickness and consequent absence of 
the rector, and an unexpected combination of circumstances 
which | Shea the faithful priest who was to have supplied one 
of the Sunday services from keeping his pete eee brings a 
mysterious stranger to conduct the service one Sunday morning 
in Lent ‘‘ Who he was or whence he came no one knew, but 
the veriest Pharisee in the audience quailed before the blinding 
brilliance of the preacher's face. It was a moral fire. It ate 
into the heart. Sin and shame shriveled before it.’’ He con- 
ducted the usual service in tha usual way. Beyond that the 
morning's worship was ‘* different.’’ Instead of hearing the 
smooth things with which the exclusive congregation of St. 
Agatha's were wont to comfort themselves, they heard such 
words as ‘“‘sin, sinners, shame, guilt. disgrace, punishment.”’ 
They were reminded that ‘‘ the Son of God, being of the Father, 
performed the Father's busine:s ;’’ and were asked such questions 
as, ‘ What do ye, who bear His name? What holy errands are 

e about ? What miracles of consecration have ye wrought ? 
hat marvels of the soul’s life have ye achieved upon the earth 
since He left it to your trust ? Where are tho3e whom the Lord 
did love?’’ Then quickly came the command, ‘‘ Go seek them. 
Go find the saddest, sickest souls in all the town. MHasten, the 
time is short. Search, for the message is of God. Church of 
Christ, produce Lis people to me, for I speak no more words be- 
fore their substitutes.’’” Thus abruptly ended the morning serv- 
ice. A strange thing happened as the time for the evening 
service drew near. The people came in crowds to St. Agatha’s, 
but no one came alone. Each brought at least one companion. 
Such wretchedness, such pallor, hunger, cold, sickness, sin and 
shame St. Agatha’s had never known. Every pew was free. 
Tattered shawls sat next to velvet cloaks. Again the stranger 
took his place in the chancel. Again the people joined in the 
service. Again they heard from the preacher strange words. 
‘* He spoke of the love of God the Father and the life of Christ 
the Son. He spoke of sin and forgiveness, sorrow, and peace. 
He spoke of sacrifice, of patience, of purity and of hope and of 
the eternal life. Such paltry things as riches and poverty, rank 
and obscurity he did not recognize He spoke of men and 
women. the children of God. He spoke to sinners and sufferers 
and patient saints. He said nothing about ‘classes; ’ to talked 
to human beings; he rebuked them for their sins; he comforted 
them for their miseries; he smote their hearts; he shook their 
souls; he passed over their lives as a conflagration passes, burn- 
ing to ashes, purifying to new growth.” 

As myseriously as he had come, the stranger disappeared, 
and was never seen at St. Agatha’s again; ‘‘ nor, though his 
name and fame were widely sought. were they ever learned by 
any. The great, strange crowd of worshipers melted mutely 
away. Noman spoke to his neighbor, each was busy with the 
secret of hisown soul. The sick returned to their sufferings, 
the bereaved to their loneliness, the poor to their struggles, the 
rich to their pleasures, the erring to their temptations; and 
God went with them.”’ 


Rev. Caarves L. Marson’s The Psalms at Work (George 
W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, $1.50) might be called a unique 
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commentary upon the Psalter. The editor’s design has been to 
show how large a part the collection of hymns we know as the 
Psalms has played in human history. The Prayer Book version 
is printed in full and each Psalm is followed by notes indicating 
the use to which it, or certain portions of it, have been put. For 
instance, under Psalm 78 we read: ‘‘ Savonarola, on his way 
to the ordeal of fire in the Piazza, in 1497, chanted this Psalm, 
The enemy were in this case the Franciscan monks, who dis- 
puted his mission and were allies of the Pope for the destruction 
of the great leader.’’ Or, again: ‘‘ On September 3, 1650, Oliver 
Cromwell and his army raised this Psalm as they fell upon the 
Scotch at the Battle of Dunbar.”’ Under Psalm 87 : 2: ‘‘ This 
is the verse which gave a title to St. Augustine's great work, 
‘ The City of God,’ in which he draws out the picture of the 
co-existence of the confiict between the divine society, the 
Church, and the disordered political world of the Empire.” Or, 
again, Psalm 79 ‘‘ This is a Psalm. much used by our people 
during the Indian me, It was read at Lucknow frequently 
during the siege. At Cawnpore and in Meerut the man 
Catholics added it to: their daily devotions.’’ Once more we 
learn, under Psalm 80 : 14: ‘‘ Archbishop Thomas de Rother- 
ham refounded Lincoln College owing to a stirring sermon 
preached from this text by pretoppe. the rector, in 1478.” 
After a careful examination of Mr. Marson’s book, I can quite 
agree with him when he says that ‘‘ the reader of the Psalms 
who will study them in the way suggested, will find that they 
will not only interest him more, but will unfold themselves to 
him in many new and deeper meanings. The melody of the 
Psalter will be all the sweeter when he hears it harmonized 
with the music of noble and varied human life.’’ 


WOULD not many of us be better Christians if we endeavored 
to put a little more system into our spiritual lives? We recog- 
nize the importance of obeying and applying the laws of phys- 
ical health, but we try to deceive ourselves into believing that 
there are no equally useful and necessary laws for the guarding of 
spiritual health. It is so easy to fall into the error of thinking 
that, after all, personal religion is a more or less misty emo- 
tionalism which | Sade strong or languishes of its own sweet 
will. In Some Principles und Practices of the Spiritual Life 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York, $1.50) v. B. W. 
Matarin, 8.8.J.E., offers much real help to those who desire 
“to be strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner 
man.’’ His suggestions are jast the sort of teaching most of us 
men in the Brotherhood need—not enaply what sins to avoid, 
we know that, but how to build up in holiness. There is noth- 
ing artificial or strained in Father Maturin’s instructions. He 
does not ask that spiritual growth should be sought by with- 
drawing from the world or losing one’s‘self in pious meditation. 
On the contrary, he insists on the practicability of growing 
strong in the spirit while doing one’s every day tasks, fo they 
homely as they may. ‘‘ No life,’’ he says, ‘‘ is mere repression, 
It is possible to have one’s life turned inward to its own de- 
struction There is the danger of self-absorption and self-con- 
templation which has to be constantly guarded against, for a 
soul whose inner life is merely or mostly self-contemplation is 
in a far worse state than one which lives a wholly external life. 
The hidden life is not to be a life of self-analysis and self-tortur- 
ing, but the very reverse—a life that is deeply interior, yet with 
an entire self forgetfulness.”’ ‘‘ The Christian Aim,”’ “ Contri- 
tion,’’ ‘* Prayer,’’ ‘* The Presence of God,’’ ‘* Perseverance,” are 
some of the subjects upon which Father Maturin offers counsel 
and always with a reasonableness that makes one believein what. 
Dean Paget calls ‘‘ the sanity of saintliness.’’ 

A BOOK which might well be read with Father Maturin’s is * 
Mr. Dawson’s Making of Manhood (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York, $1.50). It is a noble ideal of what a man can be in mental, 
moral and spirital equipment that Mr. Dawson holds up. His 
sturdy English manliness is manifested on every page. © His 
hatred of sham, his impatience with trifling, his scorn of 
meanness, his Christian optimism combine to make his book one of 
the most stimulating I have read this past winter. Who can be 
content with low standards of Christian life and work after 
reading ‘‘ The Madness of Youth ?’’ Who can fall back into a 
jelly-fish sort of existence after reading ‘‘The Power of Pur- 
pose ?’’ Who can be satisfied with trying to live without 
spiritual or intellectual capital after reading ‘‘The Em 

ind?’’ So ineach of his other chapters, whether it be that 
upon ‘‘ Money,”’ or ‘‘ Gambling,” or ‘‘ Patriotism,”’ or ‘‘ The 
Price of Perfection,’’ Mr. Dawson helps us—or me at least—to 
get a deeper and truer insight into life and duties. 
THE REVIEWER. 


THERE are many timid souls who love righteousness and yet 
are chiefly fearful lest the Kingdom of Heaven be allowed to 
come too quickly ; who, losing sight of the victims of an oppres- 
sion, contemplate only the discomfort of the oppressors, and 
would dislodge them with exceeding moderation. But of such 
stuff reformers are not built, nor are reforms made vital by their 
adherence. —The New Earth. 
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Notes for Bible Classes 


BY THE REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 


Sunday after Ascension Day, May 17, 1896 
The Ascension 
St. Matthew 23 : 16-20: St. Mark 16: 18-20. Text: Col. 3:1 


LET us use a familiar figure, which suggests these Ascension 
Truths, though it does not exhaust their full meaning. The reser- 
voir near any great city is always built, when possible, on the top 
ofa high hill. After having been elevated to its lofty site, its 
waters descend, through the proper channels, into every receptive 
house in the city below. Water always seeks its level, hence 
the uplifting pressure of the reservoir's water. So with our 
Blessed Lord’s Glorified Humanity (St. John 7: 89; 17: 1, 4, 5). 
After the humiliation and the victorious anguish of that Pattern 
Life and Death (Phil. 2: 5-12; Ephes. 4: 7-14); after the ‘‘ Power 
of the Resurrection’ (Phil. 8: 10) ‘‘He resumed the Glory 
which He had with the Father before the world was (St. John 
17: 24), bearing the Human Nature which He took from the 
Blessed Virgin, only that now it was a ‘Glorified Spiritual 
Body.’*’ And from that exalted sphere of Life He pou down 
(Joel 2:28; Acts 2: 16-22), by the Holy Spirit. through the 
channels of the Sacraments, the uplifting Grace of His perfect 
and perfecting Person into every receptive life on earth (see St. 
John 4:14; 14: 26; 15:26; 16: 12-16; Revel. 22:17). Thus, we 
see, the Ascension and Pentecost were the ‘‘ logical sequence of 
the Resurrection.’’ The proper home of His Risen Body was in 
the Spiritual World rather than in this world, ‘‘ where He 
tarried only long enough to consolidate the Kingdom He had 
founded ”’ (Acts 1: 3), the last and highest of the ‘‘ Kingdoms.”’ 

It is these mighty facts which enable us to call the Church 

«* the body of Christ ’’ (I. Cor, 12: 12-28; Ephes. 1: 19-23), a Divine 

- organism, ‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, seeking after 

Men ’”’ (St. Matt. 18: 45, 46, 47-51). It is these facts which teach 

us to lay so much stress on What we receive from Christ in Holy 

Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy Communion, rather than 

to lay the greater stress on what we do ourselves, viz.: the stand 
which we take, or the witness we bear. 


Taking up St. Matthew's account, we note (v. 16) our Lord’s 
appearance in Galilee, not long before the Ascension. Note 
that 1 was ‘‘the Eleven’’ to whom this apostolic charge 
(vv. 19-20) was given (compare Acts 1: 2), which says that 
‘‘commandments were given unto the Apostles whom He had 
chosen.’’ In v. 17, ‘‘some doubted,’’ must mean that they at 
first doubted whether He was ‘‘a spirit’ (as they did in St. 
Luke 24: 87), or ‘‘ whether He was in His risen Body.”” Some 
writers have inferred, but apparently without sufficient grounds, 
that there were others present besides ‘‘ the Eleven,” and that 
the ‘‘doubters’’ were among these others. But it is very 
pres St. Matthew would surely have specified their pres- 
ence. e is careful to specify ‘‘ the Eleven.” 

In v. 18 we have ‘‘the charter of the Kingdom of God.” 
‘All power is given unto Me, in heaven and in earth.”’ 
These words are the basis of the Church’s teaching that the 
sacraments are ‘‘ grace-conferring.”’ 

Verse 19 is better translated, ‘‘Go ye (therefore) and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them into the Name.”’ ‘“‘ Dis- 
cipling ’’ is something more than teaching: it includes ‘‘ baptiz- 
ing.’’ The Kingdom of God is established not by mere knowledge, 
but by grace. Indoctrinating men with certain truths or 
opinions is not enough. We need ‘‘ Power from on high”’ (St. 
Luke 24: 49, and Acts 1:8, margin), as well as the knowledge 
of the ‘‘ truth as it isin Jesus’ (Ephes. 4: 21). We must have 
sacraments as well as sermons. Baptism is a necessary part of 
the ‘‘ discipling.’’ 

In v. 20 we have a third part of the commission ‘‘ teaching.’’ 
Sacramental grace, Exhortation, and Instruction, these three. 
How completely they classify the contents of the Prayer Book! 

Let us note that the ‘‘ Teaching’’ is also a part of the 
apostolic commission. All the heresies of history have sprung 
from individualistic impulses to vary from or to improve upon 
“the Faith once for all delivered to the Saints ’’ (Jude 3). Ours 
should be pre eminently a teaching Church. ** If Christ instructs 
His Church at all, He instructs it through His apostles '"’ (see 
again Acts 1 : 2). 

The verses from St. Mark 16: 18-20 have their actual fulfil- 
ment in Acts 5: 15, 16, and 28: 3,5, 8. Though the special need 
of such special miracles is past, yet the wonderful achievements 
of Christendom’s surgeons and physicians, with the multitude 
of hospitals and dispensaries, are their modern counterparts. 
' They are a distinct growth of Christian civilization. 


Whitsun Day, May 24, 1896 
“The Work of the Holy Ghost” 
St. Mark 4 : 21-20. Text: St. John 3:8 


‘‘T BELIEVE id the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church.’’ 
So we often say, and it is of the utmost importance to our 
grasp of the Church’s teaching that we understand the saying 
(see I. Cor. 12: 8, and St. Matt. 12:31). Whitsun-Day is ‘* the 
Birthday of the Church,’’ which, St. Paul says, is ‘‘ the Body 
of Christ ’’ (see last lesson and Rom. 12:5; Eph. 4: 12, 16; Col. 


1: 24). Our Lord is the ‘‘ Head of the Body ’' (Col. 1: 18; 2: 19; 
Eph. 4:15). ‘* Now the body without the spirit is dead '’ (Jas. 
2:26). So the Holy Spirit dwells in the Church (Eph. 4: 4). 


When the Church was born it was at the ‘‘ Coming of the Holy 
Ghost ’’ (Litany and Acts 1: 5, 8; 2: 1-5). He it is Who enables 
the Church to teach the Truths of Christ (St. John 14: 26: 15: 
26; 16:13, 14, 15; Acts 15:28; ‘‘It seemed gocd to the Holy 
Ghost and to us’’). He itis Who, through the Sacraments of 
the Church, brings Christ to the individual, and unites the 
individual with Christ (see St. John 8: 5, and I. Cor. 12: 13, for 
Baptism; and Acts 8: 5, 14-17; 19: 1-7, and Heb. 6: 2, for Confir- 
mation; aud see the ‘‘ Invocation ’’ in the Prayer of Consecration 
for the Holy Communion). He itis Who, through Apostolic 
ordination and consecration (St. John 20: 21-28; IT. Tim. 1: 5; 
I. Tim. 5: 22; Acts 6: 8-7), gives us the Holy Ministry (Eph. 
4:11; I. Cor. 12: 4, 5, 11). The Holy Spirit also works in ‘‘ the 
world.’’ There it is He Who convinces the worldly heart of its 
need of Christ (St. John 16: 7-12). Before the Ascension our 
Lord’s body was locally present to those to whom He appeared 
in Palestine. After the Ascension He could be universally 
Lace in His Glorified Humanity by the Holy Spirit (see St. 
ohn 7: 89, and 16: 7, and Eph. 4: 10). 

In the Scripture-passage of our lesson, which follows the 
parable of ‘‘ The Sower,’’ we find (vv. 21-23) the plainest language 
about our Missionary duty, as proclaimers of these truths which 
we hear, and about the law of spiritual study (v. 24-25), which 
is that the more we pray and ponder over these wonderful 
mysteries of the Faith the richer and deeper we will find them 
to be. The parable that follows (vv. 26 29) is peculiar to St. 
Mark. It is a well chosen parable for our stady of the Work of 
the Holy Spirit. It reminds us of St. Luke 17: 20. The ‘' seed ’’ 
(v. 26, and vv. 8-10) is the ‘‘Grace of God,” that is, the Divine 
Humanity of Jesus Christ, into Whom we are new-born in Holy 
Baptism, by the Holy Spirit (Titus 3: 4,5; Gal. 3:27; L Cor. 
12:13). Note that the seed ‘‘is cast into the ground,’’ that is, 
this Christ-life comes to us from ahove. 

In v. 27 we havea telling illustration of this ‘‘ mystery of the 
Kingdom ’’ (St. Matt. 13: 111). What can be more completely 
shrouded in mystery than the ultimates of biology? Who can 
tell just how every seed has ‘“‘his own body?’ (I. Cor. 15: 
86-38.) All Nature's growth is mysterious. So it is with our 
human nature, and the Divine- Human Nature implanted within 
us at Holy Baptism. The practical man does not balk at this 
mystery in Nature. He goes ahead and utilizes it, and lo ! we 
have commerce. So with the sanctified common-sense of prac- 
tical Christianity. We have not to ‘‘marvel’’ (St. John 3:7, 8). 
That is a waste of time. We are to “press forward”’ (Phil. 
8:14) and bring forth the fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5: 22, 23). 
But note (v. 28) that we cannot do this unaided. Even the earth 
needs the rain and the sunlight, from above, in her “ bringing 
forth.’’ So we need the continued out-pouring through the 
Holy Spirit, of more ‘“‘ Grace ’’ from Christ. The sacramental 
mystery of the Holy Communion is the regularly pprotnted 
channel of this out-pouring, ‘‘ ordained by Christ Himself ”’ 

Note (v. 28) the regularity and quiet, steady develop- 
ment of this growth. How evidently the allusion to the progres- 
sive seasons, spring, summer, harvest, points us to the Church's 
Christian Year. No one who earnestly tries to follow, and to 
appropriate the Truths of the Christian Year, can fail to grow 
up in all things into Christ, the Head (Eph. 4:15). For from 
Him comes the Grace of growth (Eph. 4: 16). This does away 
with all evanescent appeals to the emotions, with all the objec- 
tionable features of what may be called ‘* revivalism,’’ and gives 
us the Church’s sacramental system, framing the Christian year. 

This parable (vv, 26-29) is brimful of hope. Verse 28 
surely tells us that we are bound to be better men, as we grow 
older, if we only obey the laws of spiritual growth. St. Paul’s 
exclamation (Romans 7:24) finds its counterpart in every ear- 
nest life. Again, this parable points us straight to the source of 
difficulty, if we are not growing. The fault isnot in ‘‘ the seed,’’ 
but in ‘‘the ground ’’—that is, in ourselves, 
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Trinity Sunday, May 31, 1896 
The Creation 
Genesis 1: 26-31; 2:1-8. Text: Revelation 4 : 11 


WE have already, in several previous lessons, glanced at the 
Christian ‘“‘ Gospel of Creation."’ It is one of the pivot-traths 
of all our thinking, and our thinking should be Christian (St. 
Matt. 22:37; Heb. 8:10; Romans 1: 28; I. Cor. 1: 20-21; 2: 16). 
If we constantly keep in mind the Truth that ‘‘ all things were 
made’’ through the Personal Word of God (St. John 1:3), 
Who, ‘‘in the fulness of time ’’ (Gal. 4: 4) ‘‘ was made fiesh ”’ 
(St. John 1: 14), and Whom we know and adore as Jesus Christ, 
then our thoughts about creation will be Christian, and they 
will be true (St. John 1: 14,17; 14:6). We will see that Nature 
and Human Nature alike must serve The Eternal Wcrd (Col. 
1: 13, 19). We will understand the words of the ‘‘ Ter Sanctus ”’ 
(see the Holy Communion service). We will see that the last 
and highest of what Bishop Alexander calls ‘‘ the ascensional 
scale of the Kingdoms”’ (inorganic, organic, sentient, rational) 
is ‘‘the Kingdom of God”’ (St. John 3: 5), namely, the Church 
Catholic. We will see the universality of the ‘‘ sacramental 
system’ in Nature, in Haman Nature, and, therefore, in the 
Church; and all our thinking about God, man and the universe 
will be in orderly analogies. 

Taking up these wonderfal verses in Genesis, we note: V. 
26, ‘‘ Let us make."’ 1. The deliberation implied; 2. The evident 
allusion to the Tri-unity in the God-head. So think the best 
and most ancient commentators (see St. John 1: 1 and 18). 

“‘In our image.” This includes (1) Holiness, (2) Freedom of 
the will, (3) Self-consciousness, (4) Accountability; in short, 
Personality. Man is thus endowed: not so the animals. These 
are the attributes which give man his ‘‘ dominion ’’ (v. 26) over 
Nature. Note that this dominion is greatest in Christian lands, 
where the greatest proportion of human lives are united wi 
the Father through Baptism and the Body of Christ, throug 
Whom, as the Eternal Word, creation took place. 

V. 27. Note the three fold use of the word ‘“‘ create.”” This 
is not used in speaking of the lower creation, except in v. 1, at 
the ‘‘ beginning,” and in v. 21, where the genesis of animal life 
is described. It expresses the thought of a new and original 
creative act, not merely the change of form in some already 
existent quality of life. Compare Gen. 2:7, which verse, inter- 
preted according to a reverent and Christian conception of 
** Evolution,’’ would admit that, even if man’s ‘‘ body’’ was 
gradually fitted for the abode of his spirit, his complete Ego, by 
wons of ‘‘ Evolution’’ from the lower creations, yet when he 
was created man, it was at that point of rise and radical depart- 
ure which we call “ creating ’’ that God infused into his prepared 
body ‘‘the breath of lives,’? and man became ‘‘a living soul.”’ 
it never has been scientifically demonstrated that man’s higher 
nature, his ‘‘ image of God ”’ (v. 26) was ‘‘ evolved ’’ from below. 
The Christian’s Gospel of Creation certainly implies that such 
a hypothesis never can and never will be demonstrated. 

. 29. The mystery of food is stated here. That power by 
which man grasps the nutritive developments of the lower crea- 
tion, and, by feeding upon them, turns their strength into his 
own higher growth, is indeed a mystery. It I a ho us, in the 
Bible’s opening chapter, for that other Marvel of feeding, 
described in St. John: 6: 27-59, whereby we partake of the 
Sirenath of a Nature higher than our own. Any non-sacra- 
mental presentation of our Lord’s Religion is most unscriptural. 

In v. 31 we see that God is not the Author of evil (see St. 
James 1:13, 14). After this, the earliest chapter in the Bible, 
no other one speaks of human nature as ‘“‘ very good’ until St. 
Matt. 8: 17. 

In v. 31 the word ‘‘ day ’’ may be considered to mean, accord- 
ing to the original, ‘time passed in regular succession of day 
and night.’’ The modern geologic ‘“‘ period ’’ isa good translation. 
In chapter 2: 1-3 we have a distinct allusion to the hebdomadal 
division of time. It is found in Noah’s history (Gen. 8: 10, 12), 
and in Jacob’s (Gen. 29: 27, 28), and in the history of other 
nations ‘‘who are not likely to have borrowed it from the 
Hebrews after the Exodus.’’ Undoubtedly the setting apart of 
one day in seven for rest and for special religious service is of 
universal obligation, though we Christians, in choosing the first 
day of the week the Resurrection-day, the ‘‘ Christian Passover,”’ 
(I. Cor. 5:7), have at once discarded the term ‘‘ Sabbath.’’ and the 
Mosaic legislation as to its observance. The discussion of the 
Sunday question, like so many othera, is capable of a rational 
solution only in the light of the Christian ‘‘ Gospel of Creation.’’ 
Let us be careful not to draw wrong inferences from the word 
“‘rest.’’ It does not mean that the Creator has ceased to deal 
with this world, having turned it over toa mechanical set of 
** laws,’ ‘even though they be His laws. He is the ‘‘ Creator and 
Preserver,’’ or Sustainer. The word ‘‘rest’’ means that, for the 
time being. newly creative acts on God's part have ceased, But 
see IT. St. Pet. 3: 10-18, 
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First Sunday after Trinity, June 7, 1896 
“The Fall of Man” 
Genesis 8: 1-15. Text: 1 Cor. 15 : 22 


AT the outset, let us note that, though ‘‘ the Fall, in all its 
details, finds an echo in every religion of the world”’’ (Geike), 
yet the Incarnation of our Lord was not an after-tbought, 
occasioned only by the necessity of repairing the ravages of sin, 
consequent upon the Fall. Our best thinkers hold that ‘‘ the 
Incarnation was independent of the Fall,’’ and was from the 
beginning a part of the Divine law for ‘‘ the progress of a sinless 
humanity towards union with God’ (Westcott). See such texts 
as St. John 10:10; 18:87; Eph. 1:9, 10, 11; II. Tim. 1:9, 10. 
Otherwise we would have to regard the Incarnation as ‘‘a 
premium on disobedience, and to thank Adam for drawing 
down to us, by his sin, One Who is so much more than a Re- 
deemer *’ (Mason). The amnzing Love of God in the Incurnation 
shines out stronger than ever when we remember that it was 
not so much because of, as in spite of, the Fall, that His 
‘‘ Eternal Purpose ’’ (Eph. 3: 11, and 3: 9-12) was carried out in 
Christ Jesus. The narrative in Genesis 3: 1-15 may be taken 
literally or allegorically. In either case its meaning is identical. 
The pair in Eden were created innocent of evil. They had been 
endowed with *‘ Free Will,” which great gift implies the possi- 
bility of wilful disobedience, that is, of sin. They had been told 
to ‘“‘be fruitful and ea (Gen. 1:28); they had been 
supplied with every lawful occupation and refreshment (Gen. 
2:15, 16); but they were not to know evil by letting it get inside 
of them, that is, to know evil by wilful experience (Gen. 2: 17) ; 
they were not, in Bible language, ‘‘to eat of the tree’’ of such 
knowledge. There is a vast and vital difference between knowing 
evil by antithesis of thought and knowing evil by inward personal 
experience. All Creation, as God made it, was free from evil 
(Gen. 1: 31). His wish (Gen. 2:17) for humanity was that we 
should always be innocent, and know evil only as something 
to be abhorred, and never experienced (Ps. 87: 88, Prayer Book 
version). The serpent’s (v. 1) seductive falsehood (v. 5) was 
that if they would follow his temptation, and disobey God, they 
would know good and evil ‘‘as gods.’’ They tried it, and 
found the bitterness of sin (see Romans 7: 14-25, and the 
Church’s ‘‘ General Confessions ’’). 

‘‘Their eyes were opened” (v. 7) and they knew,—not as 
gods, but as sinful creatures,—‘‘ that they were naked.”’ The 
result of sin is always shame and a desire for concealment. So 
the concealment of v. 7 is only the prelude to that of rv. 8 to 10. 
In v. 8 we see how the trees, which should have only reminded 
them of the goodness of God, in providing grateful shade from the 
Oriental sun, were used by their sinful selfishness to try to shut 
them out from the eye of God. So men can and do use every 
one of God’s blessings to-day in this same perverted way (see 
St. Matt. 10:87; 19:20; St. Luke 14:26). This is what St. 
Jobn calls ‘‘ Worldliness’’ (I. St. John 2:15, 16, 17). Mark 
the steps of sin in Adam’s case: 1. Disobedient yielding to 
temptation (v. 6; compare I. St. John 8:4). 2. Shame (v. 7); 
fear and hiding from God (v. 8, 10; compare St. John 3: 20, 21). 
8. Cowardice (v. 12). 

V. 14 plainly foreshadows our Lord’s plain teaching about 
the Evil One, in its looking back of human nature for the orig- 
inal fount of Evil, so far as this world is concerned. First the 
man was interrogated (v. 11), then the woman (v. 13), then 
came the punishment of the serpent (v. 14). See St. John 8: 44; 
St. Matt. 4:10; 12:26; St. Mark 4:15; St. Luke 10: 18; 18: 16; 
22: 81; and in Revised Version St. Matt. 6: 18, ‘‘ the Evil One.”’ 

We sometimes hear men ridiculing tbe Scriptural teaching 
about Satan. Nothing can be sadder. or more stupid, to the 
Christian. It is a source of self-respect and hope and comfort 
to us to realize that the horrible sinfulness of the race, and of 
our hearts, has, at least, its origin, eleewhere. To claim it all 
as essentially human is as pessimistic as it is insulting and 
un-Christian, that is, untrue. 

In v. 15 we have the first promise of the Redemptive side of 
the Incarnation. ‘‘Enmity.’’ In that one word is foreshadowed 
all the anguish of the Cross and Passion. ‘‘It shall bruise thy 
head ’’ is the Promise of the Resurrection—victory of the Cross. 
Sin had entered, and ‘“‘ would abound.’”’ But God's ‘‘ Eternal 
Parpose *’ was not to be balked by man’s sin. ‘‘ Grace did much 
more abound ’’ (Rom. 5: 20). 

Our Golden Text (I. Cor. 15: 22) points to St. Paul’s contrast 
between our inheritance of original sin, from Adam, and our 
inheritance of the Kingdom of Heaven (Catechism) in Christ. 
In our natural birth we receive the taint bequeathed by a sinning 
ancestry (Romans 8: 23, and 5:12); but in our Baptism, the 
“New Birth of Water and the Spirit ’’ (St. John 8: 5), we are 
grafted into the Perfect Life of the Son of God Incarnate (Gal. 
8:27; I. Cor. 12:18; Rom. 6:3). No wonder, in view of the 
Fall, that the Church declares the use of the sacraments to be 
‘* generally necessary to salvation ’’ (Catechism). 
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Second Sunday ofler Trinity, June 14, 1896 


Cain and Abel 
Genesis 4 : 38-15. Text: ISt. John 3:15 


In Cain and Abel we see “‘ the types of two opposing principles: 
Cain, of the unchecked dominion of evil; Abel, of the victory of 
Faith ’’ (Heb. 11:4). Cain means, first, ‘‘ possession ’’ (see v. 1), 
and also, ‘‘a spear.’? Abel means, first, ‘‘a child,’ and also 
‘‘a vapor, & breath.’’ Eve’s exclamation (v. 1) points back to 
the promise of Gen. 3:15. The most ancient writers agree that 
she thought ‘‘ she had gotten aman who was Jehovah, the Lord,” 
that is, that the Redeemer, the Incarnate One, had already come 
to bruise the serpent’s head. But sin is too dreadful a thing to 
be cured so easily and quickly. It was thousands of years before 
the world was ready to receive the Messiah (Gal. 4:4). And 
Abel, her first faithful child, was soon to be murdered, and his 
beautiful life to pass away like a ‘‘ vapor’ (St. James 4: 14). 

In v. 2 we have an apparent denial of many of the posure 
tions of recent theorists, who teach that man was for myriads 
of ages a wild beast, living only by the chase. Abel kept 
domestic animals, and Cain was, in some primitive way, an 
agriculturist. This implies, as does the whole story of Eden, 
that God gave man at the start some rudimentary conception of 
civilization. Of course the Bible does not pretend to teach 
geology, but it is well to remember that geology is a very new 
study, and that ‘‘ theory-making ”’ isa fascinating but dangerous 
passion among the devotees of any new study. 

In v. 3 we find the earliest allusion to Sacrifice as a religious 
act. Commentators have always differed as to whether sacrifice, 
which is an element in almost every ancient and modern religion, 
began in obedience to a plain command from God, or whether it 
is a purely human institution. The discussion is needless since 
the Great Oblation on the Crozs (Eph. 5:2; Heb. 10: 10, 14), but 
it helps us to see why the Church’s ‘‘ Sacrificial Memorial ’’ in 
the Holy Eucharist is the highest act of worship (I. Cor. 11: 26). 
Cain and Abel worshipped God by offering Him the best they 
had; contrast that modern conception of churchgoing, which is 
summed up in the mere receptivity of *‘ hearing a sermon ”’ (see 
Ex. 23:15, and Acts 20:35). Traly has it been said that ‘‘ In 
Awmerica public worship is all but a lost art.’’ It is not the fault 
of the Church, however. 

In vv. 4 and 5 God's sppre va) was bestowed or withheld 
because of the motive in the part of the offerer. From Heb. 
11:4 we learn that Abel had ‘* faith,’’ and, therefore, Cain had 
it not. Again, Abel's sacrifice was ‘‘ bloody.’’ but Cain’s was 
not. Abel therefore had a deeper grasp of the truth later 
expressed in Lev. 17:11, and Heb. 9:22. ‘The wages of sin 
is death ’’ (Rom. 6: 23), and the price of forgiveness must be the 
yielding up of life (St. Luke 24; 25, 26; [ Cor. 15:3). Thisisa 
part of the deep mystery of sin and sacrifice. Abel saw it, with 
the eye of religious faith, but Cain did not sea it. And though 
his defiant and hateful temper flaunted its rage in the very face 
of God, v. 7 is very merciful. The alternative is plain. Pleading 
with his sullen anger, the Voiceof Truth promises ‘‘ acceptance ”’ 
to well-doing. but warns the angry man against sin, ‘‘ crouching 
at the door, like a beast, ready to spring and to kill.’’ More than 
this, the natural and rightful eee of the elder son should 
not be taken from even jealous Cain (v. 7) if he only ‘‘ did well.”’ 

But the fires of jealousy, pride and wrath, which probably 
had been smouldering for years, as the boys grew up together 
into maturity, have become desperately strong, and (v. 8) the 
first son born to Adam and Eve becomes a murderer. Inv. 9 
Cain’s question is the first harsh, discordant sound of that 
selfishness and cruel individualism which resounds through 
history as the clash of arms, and which finds its modern accom- 
paniment in the selfish luxury or the eaually selfish discontent 
of our economic strife. It is well for us, in this country of ours, 
where so many think that the industrial questions of the age 
will reach their earliest crisis, to note (a) the starting point, 
and (b) the radiating sweep of Cain's ‘‘ Am I my brother's 
. keeper?’? The answer in v. 10 is very plain. It scorns to reply 
to the words of the miserable man’s retort, and at once pro- 
nounces the Divine curse (v. 11) upon the whole category of 
those seven deadly sins which commence with pride and anger. 
The punishment is to take the form of certain failure in all his 
selfish plans. Cain was an agriculturist (v. 2). His work 
would henceforth be blasted with failure (v. 12). Can any 
candid mind pronounce the history of selfishness and individual- 
ism to be a success, in spite of all the fearful effort and strength 
that men have freely poured forth in its service? Contrast St. 
Matt. 10: 39, and 16:25; St. Mark 8:35; St. Luke 9: 24, and 
17: 33; St. John 12: 25; 18: 12-18. In verses 13 and 14 it seems 
that God planned to have the bitter example of Cain’s punish- 
ment endure as an object lesson wherever he wandered asa 
fugitive ani a vagabond ‘‘in the earth,’’ that all men might 
learn from him (a) the duty of such godliness as was Abel's, and 
(b) the awful results of such murderous pride and jealousy and 
anger as that of Cain. 
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The Brotherhood Boys 


194. St. Paul’s, Washington. D. C. 
- 195. St. Luke's, Rochester, N. Y. 
196. St. John’s, Lafayette, Ind. 


A WESTERN clergyman writes: ‘‘The boys area great help 
and comfort to me and are doing good work.” 


THE boys of Christ Church Cathedral Chapter, Louisville, 
Ky., visit the Children’s Hospital. the Boys’ Home and other 
similar institutions. They are planning a series of Sunday 
afternoon services for boys. 


AT the weekly meeting of St. John’s Chapter, Charleston, 
W. Va., one of the members reads the Rules of Prayer and 
Service and thus reminds all the members of the Chapter of the 
duties resting upon them. A portion of the time at each meet- 


ing is devoted to Prayer Book or Bible study. 


THE principal work of Christ Church Chapter, Winchester, 
Va., is looking up absentees from Sunday school. The Chapter 
is not large, but the members are doing their best to make the 
Chapter, as the young secretary says. ‘‘a band of true, straight- 
forward Christian boys, who will not be ashamed of the name of 
Christ, and will do their best towards spreading His Kingdom 
among other boys.”’ 


THE members of Grace Chapter, Elizabeth, N. J., have in- 
vited boys to church and Sunday school, have collected and 
arranged Prayer Books and hymnals after tha church services, 
have pumped the organ, distributed circulars and notices to the 
congregation at their homes and have provided games for the 
use of the boys, whom they invited to meet them two nights 
each week in their room in the parish house. 


. AT the semi-monthly meetings of the Bishop Capers Chapter. 
Columbia, S. C., each boy makes a report of his personal effort 
to bring some boy to church or Sunday school. The report is 
recorded, and if he has failed he is asked to try again. In this 
way persistency is developed. At each meeting two of the boys 
read notes of the boys’ work from St. ANDREW’'s CROss and one 
boy reads a paper on some Biblical character. 


THE boys of Advent Chapter, Baltimore, meet in a Bible 
class weekly Other boys are invited to Sunday school and to 
church. The Brotherhood boys have visited sick boys, carried 
flowers to them and read to them. They hunt up absent Sunday 
school scholars, attend to the distribution of books in the 
church and school, and succeeded this year in bringing two boys 
to confirmation. At each business meeting each member is 
given the names of some boys to look up before the next meet- 
ing. 

OF the five members of St. Luke’s Chapter, Baltimore. some 
sing in the choir, others assist in collecting the prayer books and 
hymnals after the services and attend to the hymn boards. The 
Chapter also manages a Boys’ Club, with a membership of 
twenty-one. A gymnasium and reading room are prominent 
features. The Club meets twice a week. It has been found a 
most helpful means of keeping boys off the street corners and 
throwing good influences about them. At the monthly Chapter 
meetings, part of the time is given Lup to an address by a mem- 
ber of the senior Chapter or to readings from St. ANDREW’S 
Cross or other Church papers. Recently the Chapter has un- 
dertaken the duty of looking up all Sunday school scholars who 
have been absent two or more consecutive Sundays. Good 
work is being done in this way and large results are looked for. 
The experience of the director leads him to believe that boys, 
heing more pliable than men, are easier to handle and do the in- 
dividual work assigned them more promptly than the average 
man. 

THE boys of Christ Church Chapter, Nashville, Tenn., have 
a Bible class of their own, but meet in connection with the Sun- 
day school. After considering the separation of the class from 
the Sunday school it was decided best to continue the present 
plan and so show that the older boys were staying with the 
school and at the same time give the younger boys something to 
look forward to in becoming members of the larger class. C) 
boys collect and distribute the prayer books and hymnals at 
services; during Lent they acted as ushers and took up the 
offerings at the week day services. At the weekly meetings 
each member in reporting his attendance at church on the pre- 
vious Sunday, also gives an account of what work he has endeav- 
ored to do, since the last meeting. The boys are trying to hold 
closely to the true Brotherhood idea of ‘‘ touching the boy next 
to you.” They invite and bring boys to church, class and Chap- 
ter meetings and do all they can for them when they get them 
there. Every Sunday morning after the close of the school, the 
Chapter obtains from the secretary a list of boys from the older 
classes, who are absent. Such boys are visited by members of 
the Chapter during the week. 
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In Rio Janeiro, Brazil, copies of the 
Bible cost from $15 to $20 each. 


Tie Obio House of Representatives has 
passed a law making treating to intoxicat- 
ing liquors a misdemeanor. 


Tue Boston Unitarians observed Good 
Friday more generally than any other of the 
denominatioual bodies. 


THE Bible has now been translated, 
onder the direction of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, into 380 difterent 
languages. 


SEVENTEEN years ago a clergyman, who 
is now professor of Greek in a California 
theological seminary, was working with 
pick and shovel in a Pennsylvania coal 
mine. 


OnE of the visitors of the Tenement 
House Chapter of the King’s Daughters in 
New York recently found a boy three years 
old who was a confirmed smoker. 


Justin McCartuy, the famous English 
historian and parliamentarian, has agreed 
to contribute to the 1897 magazine num. 
bers of the Outlook a new and popular life 
of Mr. Gladstone. 


Burt 75 per cent. of the Protestant con- 
gregations in the United States make any 
contribution to foreign mission funds. 
The average amount given per communi- 
cant is forty cents a year. 


Brotherhood Headquarters 


HE office of the Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
United States of America is at the Church Missions House 
Fourth Avenue (corner ef Twenty-second Street), New York 


Address John W. Wood, General Secretary. 


The office of the Canadian Brotherhood {s at 40 Toronto Street, 
Toronto. Address Spenser Waugh, General Secretary. 
The office of the Scotch Brotherhood is at 107 Princes Street, Edin- 


th. Address Arthur Giles, Secretary. 


ie Secretary of the Council of the Australian Brotherhood is K. E. 
Barnett, 149 Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, N. 8. W. 
of the Brotherhood movement in England is Harold 


The Secretary 
Cutting, 18 Victoria Terrace, London, England. 


Brotherhood Publications 
HE Hand-book of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


each or 50 cents per dozen. 


Durina April Professor Edward W. 
Bemis gave a course of lectures on “‘ Social 
and Industral Reform” at- the Wells 
Memorial Institute, Boston. The titles of 
the separate lectures were, ‘‘ The American 
Labor Movement,”’ ‘“‘ Immigration,” ‘‘ Fac- 
tory Legislation,’’ ‘* Co-operation and Profit 
Sharing,’’ ‘‘ Municipal Monopolies,’’ ‘‘ Soc- 
ialism in America.” 


A CLERGYMAN in an interior town who 
some time ago prayed for the actors of the 
company which was then playing in the 
place, asking that they might be induced to 
give up a profession which was demoraliz- 
ing and ruining the youth of the place 
and led to devote whatever talents they 
possessed to better purposes, has been sued 
by one of the company for libel. 


Worth Reading 


Our Cuban Neighbors and Their Struggle for 
Liberty. By Murat Halstead. Review of Re- 
views. April. 

English Response to the Appeal for Arbitra- 
tion. Letters from leaders of British public 
opinion. Same. 

An American Heroine in the Heart of Ar- 
menia. Same. 


Who are Our Brethren? By W. D. Howells. 
Century. April. 


Official Information 
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City. 


young men and for 


Four Lincoln Conspiracies, By V. L. Mason. 
Same. 

Civitas Dei. 
tan. April. 

Development of the Overland Mail Service. 
By Thomas L. James. Same. 


Chapters from A Life. By E. S. Phelps. Mc- 
Clure’s. April. 


Abraham Lincoln. By I. M. Tarbell. Same. 


China and Western World. By Lafcadio 
Hearn, Atlantic. April. 

Some Memories of Hawthorne. By Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop. Same. 

The Present Outlook of Socialism in England. 
By Lewis Morris. Forum, April. 

Holland's Care for Its Poor. By J. H. Gore. 
Same. 

The Higher Life of New Orleans. By Grace 
King. Outlook. April 25. 

John Wesley. By Dean Farrar. Same. 

The Quarrel of the English Speaking Peoples. 
By Henry Norman. Scribner's. April. 

A Programme of Mun‘cipal Reform. By 
Franklin MacVeagh. American Journal of 
Socivloyy. March. 

Christian Sociology. By Shailer Mathews. 
Same. 


By Lewis Morris. Cosmopoli- 


From the Constitution 


BJECT.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom among young men, and to this end every 
man desiring to become a member thereof must pledge himself to 

obey the Rules of the Brotherhood so long as he shall ; 

These Rules are two : The Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. The 

Rule of Prayer is to gray daily for the spread of Christ's Kingdom amon 
od’s 


@ member, 


blessing upon the labors of the Brotherh 


he Kule of Service is to make an earnest effort each week to bring at 


least one young man within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the services of the Church and in young men’s Bible classes, 
Basis oF Union.—Any organization of young men, in any 


ish, 


mission, educational institution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 


effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis- 


ter in charge, for this object, and whose members so pledge themselves, 


is entitled to become a Chapter of the Brotherhood, and, as such, to 
representation in its Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn. 


No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized. 


Price 10 cente 


and no member shall be elected presiding officer or delegate to the Con. 


vention whois not also a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Report of the Council for 1895. Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents 


dozen. 
Points on Brotherhood Work. Price 2 cents 
or mission distribution. 


dozen. 
A form of by-laws for Chapter use. 


10 cents per dozen. 


Qualifications for Membership. Hints for the selection of new mem- 


bers. 10 cents per dozen. 
Introduction cards for the use of members 
cents per dozen. 


er cards for the transfer of members from one Chapter to an- 


other. 5 cents per dozen. 


The Brotherhood Hymn, ‘Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,” words 
100 copies to any address for 50 cents. 

A Brotherhood Folder, with rules, recommendations, prayers and cer- 
lcent each. Name of Chapters inserted for 50 


and music. 


tificate of membership. 
cents additional on each order. 


Badges 


in token of their membership 
fraternal 


T" Brotherhood has adopted two badges to be worn by members 


; per dozen, 20 cents. 
wey You Should Go to Church. By Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.D. 

Printed f 100 copies for 50 cents 

A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per 


10 cents per dozen. 
Sacrifice and Consecration. A talk to young men. By W. C. Sturgis. 


away from home. 5 


each, 20 cents 


Church, Watertown, Conn. ; R. 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
The Manual of the Boys’ Department, containing information about 
method of organizing Chapters and suggestions for the work. 2 cents 
per dozen. 
The badge of the Boys’ Department is a silk button with a blue St, 
’ Andrew’s cross on the face. Price 10 cents each. 
A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per dozen, 
A form of service for use in Chapter meetings. 


The Boys’ Department 


HE Boys’ Department of the Brotherhood of St, Andrew is under 
T the direction of the following committee : 

William C. Sturgis, Chairman, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Rev. H. N. Cunningham, Christ Church, Watertown, Conu.: Rev. W 
W. Love, St. Peter’s, Helena, Mont.; H. 
York; W. _E, Manning, St. John’s Younevoun Ohio; Geo 
Robinson, Jr., Christ Church, St. Louis; H. 


H. Pike, St. George's, New 
e R. 
hrist 


H. Heminway, 
Mis- 


Idt, Secretary, Church 
ork. 


G. Le 


10 cents per dozen. 


A membership card with prayers and rules. 1 cent each. Name and 
number of Chapters inserted for 50 cents additional on each order. 
Remittances must accompany all orders. Address the secretary of 


the committee. 


and obligations, and as means of 
tion. One is a St. Andrew’s cross of gold and 
red enamel, the other a black silk button, with a red St. Andrew's cross 
woven on its face. These are furnished only by the Council and only 
rouss the officers of Chapters at $1 each for the gold pins and 10 centr 
each for the buttons. Address, John W. Wood, Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. Orders must be accompanied by remit 


Standard. 


A LITTLE more plain talk on the Ten Commandments would 
be better than a good deal that passes for preaching, but is cer- 
tainly not the preaching of the Gospel. 
message of everlasting good nature. 
there is a severity which isthe foundation of its truth.—Church 


The Gospel is not a 
In its sweetest promises 
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FOR FILING Letters, Invoices. Catalogues, Price Lists, 
Documents (flat or folded), Legal Blanks, any kind of 
sheet, any size of sheet. 

STRONG POINTS.—Rapid Filing. Quick Reference 
Labor Saving. No Waste Room, Adjustability. (Keep 
the adjustable feature in mind.) Combination (One 
pena can be arranged to do all work mentioned 
above. 


WILL FILE ANYTHING from a newspaper clipping to a 


1000 page catalogue. 


NO WASTE ROOM. The shelves are ai) 
partitions are adjustable. The files wi 


ustable. The 
1 expand from 


one inch to five as the case may require. 
Send for catalogue showing different styles and sizes. 
.- J. WELLS MFC.CO., - - 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


FRANCIS B. PEABODY. James L. HOUGHTELING. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 


BANEERS. 
CHICAGO = INVESTMENTS. 


CHICAGO MORTGAGES FOR SALE-For the con- 
venience of investors we carry trom $200,000 to $500,000 of 
choice mortg: Ss at all times. ‘These loans are made by us 
after careful investigation of the titles, the value of the 
securities offered and the responsibility of borrowers Tn 
transacting a business of nearly $100,000,000 no title approved 
by us has ever been successfully attacked. 


IN ANY AMOUNT - These loans vary in amount from 
$ 00 to $00,000, and bear from 5 per cent. to @ per cent. in- 
terest, payable ieeet nec agr at our office, or at such place 
as investor may elect The standard rate on ordinury 
amuvunts, say $3,000 to $10,000, being 6 per cent, ; smaller loans 
64% per cent. and 7 per cent.; large loans on exceptionally 
strong security, 5 per cent. and 54% per cent. 


AT_PAR_ AND ACCRUED INTEREST-These securi- 


ties are ready for delivery, and are onsale at par and ac- 
crued interest. No commission is charged the buyer, the 
income named being net. ' 


INVESTORS’ INTERESTS CARED FOR WITH- 


OUT CHARGE—We collect all interest and remit to any 


part of the country free of charge. We see that all insur- 
ance policies pledged as collateral security are renewed at 
expiration, and that the investor is protected in case f 
failure on the part of the borrower to pay taxes. In other 
words, we act as financial agents for the investor without 
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164 Dearborn Street, ~ Chicago, Ill. 
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| WALTER BAKER & Gwe, 


= Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780, 
‘Breakfast Cocoa; 


j It bears their 
| Trade Mark 
| “La Belle 
Chocolaticre” 
| on every can, 


Absolutely 
Pure. 


| No Chemicals. 


BEWARE OF ¢ 
IMITATIONS, 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa, 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


FFSEFES ECE CE 


One of the greatest factors in producing 
a clear, clean skin, and therefore a perfect 
complexion, is the use of 


AGREEABLE preventives taken in season are much 
surer than belated drugs. A healtny condition of the Kidneys, 
Liver and Bowels {s the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Racking Colds. or Fevers. Syrup of Figs is 

MILD AND SURE pleasant to the taste, and free from 
objectionable substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in sanall doses, its 
etfect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Manufactured by 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 
“For sale by all Druggists.”” 
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ELEVENTH YEAR CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE PUBLISHED BY THE 
VOLUME X.—NUMBER 9 New York CITY BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


To HAVE BEEN first only proves ANTIQUITY 
To have BECOME first is proof of MERIT 


The New 
Smith Premier 
Typewriters 


Are revelations of the possibilities of typewriter 
mechanism. 

All known defects in writing machines have been 
overcome. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Smith Premier ‘Typewriter Company, 


293 and 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| BUTTER ann ONIONS 


Together with milk, cheese, salads, fruits, 
meats and vegetables, can be kept in 


“ODORLESS” 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


.... Refrigerator. 
Pad 
ODORS CAN'T JINGLE ! 


One dish won't taste 
of another. Warm air 
and odors are forced 
up and out; not back 
over the ice, as in all 
others. 


It's. an lee Saver, Too! 


Needs no washing out. 


Refrigerators for Hotels, 
At Grocers, Dairymen, etc., 
jee kept in stock and built to 
g 2 order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
AND TESTIMONIALS..... 


Patented July, 1895. 


THE KEYSER MFG. Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S. A. 


’ St. Andrew’s Cross 


ST. ANDREW’S CROSS 


Published Monthly by THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


N. Ferrar Davidson, M.A,, 


(HENDERSON & DAVIDSON.) 


Barrister, Solicitor, Notary Public, Ete., 
24 ADELAIDE ST,, EAST, 


JUNE, 1896 TORONTO. CANADA. 
ae es BROTHERHOOD sss, 
ge. 

senses 6 Men expecting to travel abroad are 
se seEDaSenegetoeesean ees aig Brotherhood in the United States..... 22 adyined to take with oenone 
Maeseaias 220 Brotherhood in Canada BANK CHEQUES. The traveler 
sseeeeeseees 220 Books Worth Reading oe holding in the CHS Bae 

Susisassinasiee 221 The Brotherhood in Convention... ACCOUNT in the © oy 
Progress of the Kingdom..................... 2ar A New Thing In Forms........... ot LONDON; draws his own cheques 


for any amount, from £1 up, which 


Simon Peter's Brother, are CASHED ALL OVER THE WORLD, 


M. Thompson.,.... 


By Rt. Rev. Hugh 


igen -.- 222 The Brotherhood Boys,.............csesseee0 without identification, by AGENTS, 
Why Goto Church. A Symposium......... 224 Notes for Bible Study. By Rev. John ee HAILROADS 
A Buidy in Origine 2): cass aeeoeseee nce 335 Henry Hopkins oi ciiscescccccscscescacsees They are JUST THE THING FOR 
A Novel Church Paper,.................. 225 Official Information REMITTANCES A Circular which 


explains why they are better than 
Letters of Credit is mailed on ap- 
plication. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
General Agent, 
No. 2 Wall Street, New York City. 


CROSSES 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
eq SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, GUILDS. 


PINS 


¢# FOR CLASSES and SOCIETIES 
IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, 
SEMINARY. 


BADGES AND MEDALS. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 


180 Broadway, N. Y. 
Maker of the Brotherhood Pin. 


The subscription price is fifty cents a year, in advance. Single copies, ro cents. 

Remittances may be made by Postal Note, Money Order, Stamps or Check, payable to order 
of ST. ANDREW'S CROSS. Receipts are not sent except when the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The change of date on your label will indicate that the remittance was received. 

Letters should be addressed to ST. ANDREW’S CROSS, Church Missions House, 28: Fourth 
Avenue (Corner Twenty-second Street), New York. 

Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, in New York, N.Y: 
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LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS. 


Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.. 


of London. cail attention to one of their most charm- 


ing novelties 
The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 
. =a Made by them for several 

) years in England, but now for 
: the first time introduced into 
this Country, made in the fol- 
lowing odors : 
Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossom 
' White Lilac 
Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 
}| and all other odors. ~ 
Sold as shown or 
J encased in kid purses 


and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 


SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOOL, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Beautifully located in a tonic climate. Stone buildings, steam heated. A strong resident Fac- 
ulty under the presidency of Bishop Whipple. Tuition and rooms free. Board, etec., $200. Seabury 
provided the Brotherhood Missionary for Japan, and always has room for manly and consecrated men. 
Scholarships for those worthy of them. For particulars address 
Rev. ALFORD A. BUTLER, Warden. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Academical Year begins on Wednesday in the 
ber Ember Week, with the entrance examination 
at 9 am. The students live in tne buildings. Fur. 
nished room, with board, coal, gas and care of room, 
$225 per annum, payable semi-annually in advance, 
SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted. and a Post-GRADUATE 
course for fraduates of Theological Semi» aries. 
The requirements for admission and other particulars 
can be had from : 
REV. E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D . D-CL.. Dean. 


J. D. Fowler, 


The Sunday Lesson’ ‘Leaflet 
ON THE 


Joint Diocesan Series of Church 
Sunday School Lessons. 


Edited by the Rev. Thomas Spencer. 


Senior Series. Prices per year, either Series 
or assorted : 

Over 5 copies 12 cents. Over 
100 copies 10 cents. Single copies 
Primary Series. | 20 cents. In advance, 


f 
Junior Series. ; 


TEACHERS’ HELPS, 


Price 25 cents a year. 


Sermonettes, 


$3.50 per year. $1.00 per doz., 
10 cents for specimen. 


Rectors’ Record, now ready, 
P 50, 60 and 75 cents. 
The Franklin Press Company, 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


Successor to FOWLER & CROMBY 


CARPENTER_# 
«_and BUILDER, 


183 and 185 Prince St., New York. 


Interiors Remodeled, Parquet and Inlaid 
Floors, Offices, &c., &c. 


fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS, 

Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes and 

identical in quality with the world renowned Crown 

Lavender Salts and various Perfumed Salts, the 

creation of the Crown Perfume 

so long and favorably known to the 
8 clientele. 


PRICES: Standard Size 50c. 
In Kid Purses 765c. 


Ask your druggist for them, or by sen either of 

the above amounts to Caswell & Macey, New York, 

Melvin & Badger, or T. Atwood & Co. 

B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. ¥ 

J. Hall, Cin., or W. C. Seu Chicago, one of 

these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent prepaid 
to any address. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


Compar 
London a 


Smaller Size, 40c. 
rv) *” 60c. 
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The Pittsburg Convention 


AT the close of one of the recent State Conventions, 
which had been the best but not the largest yet held in 
the State, one Brotherhood man remarked to another: 
“ Are you satisfied ?’’ “No,” was the instant reply. “I 
am content for this year, but I shall not be satisfied until 
we have a convention at which every Chapter in the 
State is represented by at least one delegate.” 

A high ideal, but just the one that ought to be aimed 
at in National and State Conventions. Word comes 
from New York State Chapters that extraordinary 
efforts are making to be well represented at Pittsburg, 
and Buffalo Chapters say they will send a larger delega- 

tion to Pittsburg than they have ever sent anywhere. 

A peep at the provisional 1896 programme shows 
that live topics and live speakers are not lacking to 
make the Pittsburg a red letter one in our National 
Conventions. If anything be lacking it will be mem- 
bers who are not there. If it has not been done before, 
June is the time to see that your Chapter’s representa- 
tive,or representatives, are not to be absent—to plan vaca- 
tions and to secure the money to pay railroad and hotel 
expenses. Let Pittsburg surpass Washington in point 
of numbers. Satisfied? No, not even content. Let us 
have an 1896 Convention at which every live member 
and every dull member of every Chapter is—repre- 
sented! No matter what the cost in time, money, and 
inconvenience, it pays to be represented at State and 
National Conventions. 


An Opportunity 


Own September 1 of the current year the Brother- 
hood will be without an official representative in Japan. 
Mr. Chas. H. Evans, who since September, 1894, has 
represented the Brotherhood in that country, has been 
ordained to the diaconate and accepted as a missionary 
by the Board of Foreign and Domestic Missions, and as 
the Brotherhood designs not to enter general mission- 
ary work, but rather to emphasize the duty of lay work 
in the foreign mission field, Bishop McKim has again 
appealed to the Brotherhood to provide a layman to 
continue the work begun by Mr. Evans. 

The opportunity is a very exceptional one. It calls 
for a man of consecration, energy, and some ability as a 
teacher. Japan is now at peace with her great neighbor 
on the west; she is preparing to develop her resources 
and to welcome foreign influence more freely than ever, 
and she is evincing a growing tolerance of religious free- 
dom and peculiar favor to Christianity. But her people 
are athirst for knowledge, and it is to the intellectual 
training of her young men that Japan is looking for the 
evidence and the means of her progress. Through the 
schools, therefore, most efficient work can be done for 
the spread of Christ's Kingdom. The school in which 
Mr. Evans has been working, and where doubtless his 
successor will be located, is at Nara, the capital of one 
of the most central and important districts of Japan. 
The city is an ancient one, famous as a great religious 
center, and still dominated by the presence of the huge 
bronze image of Buddha, of world-wide reputation, as 
one of the largest works of cast metal ever produced. 

Under the very eyes of this collossal idol, in’ 1887, 
the handful of Christians in Nara organized an Anglo- 
Japanese school for boys and men, which soon became 
“a strong factor in the growth of our Church, not only 
in Nara, but throughout the whole province,” owing to 
the fact that “through the influence of Christian teach- 
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ers nearly all the students who have been connected 
with the school are Christians.” 

It is impossible fully to estimate the deep signifi- 
cance of these words, and the effect which these young 
men are destined to have in molding the future religious 
history of Japan. These statements which we have 
quoted from Bishop McKim were made three years ago. 
Meantime Mr. Evans, as a Brotherhood layman, has 
been at work in this school. His successor will, there- 
fore, have the advantage of continuing a work which, in 
its methods and ultimate aims, is already familiar to the 
students. Who shall he be? The funds required for 
his maintenance will be forthcoming ; the need is urgent, 
the opportunity unique. . 

We take the liberty again of quoting from Bishop 
McKim's appeal of three years ago: 

“The presence of an earnest Christian teacher from 
America would encourage our Japanese converts at 
Nara and draw many new studentstothe school. Such 
an opportunity for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God among young men on Brotherhood lines is seldom 
offered to American Churchmen. Is there one among 
the many earnest and capable Brotherhood men who 
will give himself for three years to this work for Christ 
and His Church?” 

Information regarding Mr. Evans and the work at 
Nara will be found in the following numbers of St. An- 
DREw’s Cross: August, 1893, p. 111; September, 1894, 
p. 257; February, 1&95, p. 141; May, 1895, p. 204; Au- 
gust, 1895, p. 268; November, 1895, p. 51; December, 
1895, pp. 79 and 86; January, 1896, p. 114. 


“Find a Way, or Make One” 


Wuy would it not be a good idea for Chapters which 
halt and hesitate and “don’t know what to do” and 
get discouraged and wail because “the field is a hard 
one” to adopt and live up to the motto chosen by the 
young Indians of the class of ’96 at the Hampton Insti- 
tute? Hereitis: ‘Find a way, or make one.” What- 
ever else may be said of them those Indian brothers are 
men of grit and determination—two qualities in which 
a good many Brotherhood men are wofully lacking. 


Gain for Church and Nation 


THE dedication of a new site for Columbia Uni- 
versity on Morningside Heights was formal notice of 
an event of great importance in the intellectual prog- 
ress of the American people. 

In the case of most of the European universities the 
tenure of property fixed their seats from the beginning, 
and a professional and later an industrial population 
came around the institutions. 

The same has been true of American colleges, but 
not to the same extent, for some have had the good 
fortune to be able to go toward the people they were 
designed to benefit. For several years past a true 
university has been hidden in the side street: ~f the 
great commercial city of New York. Soon this insti- 
tution will be spread out upon a hill and the American 
people will be able to see and not merely to read about 
this home of sound learning. 

During the first year of his administration we heard 
President Low declare that he would do all in his 
power to make Columbia College worthy of the City of 


“New York. Dr. Low set for himself and his fellow- 


workers a very great task, and with the blessing of the 
God of all knowledge they have begun it in the right 
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way. Much has already been done by the authorities 
of the university to bring the influence of trained think- 
ers directly to bear upon the active social elements of 
the metropolitan district, and there is no limit to what 
may be done. 

Now what is to be the spirit of this work? Is it to 
be Pagan orisit to be Christian? Is God the Creator, 
God the Saviour and God the Sanctifier to be acknowl- 
edged and respected asa fact? Is the living Church of 
God to be counted as a present and future factor in 
society. We have every reason to believe that these 
questions may be answered in the affirmative. Colum- 
bia is not to be regarded as what is technically known 
as a Church university, but Columbia is most surely a 
Christian university. Not only is the Daily Morning 
Prayer said in the Chapel during term time, and oppor- 
tunities for instruction on special lines exchanged with 
the two largest training schools for Christian ministers 
in the city, but the tone of thought in all departments 
of the university is felt to be Christian and hopeful. 
There are Christian men on all the faculties whose lives 
show that they use their gifts in the service of the King. 

Every friend of learning in the land, and every 
Christian should be a friend of learning, will rejoice for 
the enlarged opportunities of Columbia and should pray 
for the spread of the knowledge of the Kingdom in the 
minds of the coming men. 


Summary 


Tue Pope has granted permission for Roman Catholic stu- 
dents to reside at the English universities, under the charge of 
a resident clergyman. 


A wINDow in memory of the Armenian martyrs is to be 
placed in the parish church at Hawarden. This is the home of 
Mr. Gladstone, who will write the inscription. 


Da. Fisuer, the new suffragan Bishop of Southampton, Eng- 
land, is very popular among the Yorkshire jockeys, and bighly 
prizes a picture of himself surrounded by a company of jockeys 
and stable lais, whom ho had prepared for confirmation. 


AT a meeting of the New York Methodist Conference, re- 
cently held, a resolation recommending the General Conference 
to take under consideration the advisability and expediency of 
putting a colored man on the bench of bishops aroused much 
opposition, and was finally tabled. 


THE London Quarterly Review says that the demand for the 
Bible was never so large as it is to-day. In England alone about 
three million copies are issued every year. At the present mo- 
ment there are more than two hundred million copies of the 
book in circulation in 830 different languages. 


THE Church Missionary Intelligencer says: ‘‘ Bishop Tucker's 
work continues to progress in Uganda with leaps and bounds. 
It is becoming fashionable to embrace Christianity, or, as one of 
the missionaries expre-ses it, public opinion is in its favor. A 
low standard of religion is almost sure to follow from that. 
Never, therefore, did this much prayed for mission need our 
prayers more.”’ 


AN English Baptist minister is quoted as saying: ‘‘I cannot 
help contrasting the power, vitality and liberality of the Church 
of England and the way in which, under the splendid leadership 
of its bishops, it has grappled with Caurch extension and the 
religious needs of great towns, with the narrow parochial aims 
and energies of the great body of Nonconformists, the apathy 
of some of its leaders and their blindness to the real needs of 
the time.”” 


AT Yale University there isa Berkeley Association which 
hunts up young churchmen among students, and conducts a half 
hour service every Friday evening. It often has trouble finding 
who areand who are not churchmen. especially among incoming 
freshmen classes. The request is made of all clergy and others 
having friends coming to Yale next autumao to send names in 
advance. Previous to Sept. 20 names may h2 sent to Edwin B. 
King. Warrenton, Va.; after that date to Yale Berkeley Asso- 
ciation, New Haven, Conn. 


Tue Church Missionary Society of England is preparing to . 


celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of its establishment, 
which will occur April 12. 1899. During the three years which 
intervene the various mission fields are to be carefully studied, 
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efforts are to be made to form missionary socisties at home, and 
frequent communications will be had with all the bishops of the 
Anglican Communion throughout the world, with a view to 
stirring up the whole Church to a livelier sense of its obligations 
and to greater energy in the falfilment of them. 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury, at a recent diocesan confer- 
ence, said that he had noticed the rise of a style of preaching 
which he regarded as extremely unsatisfactory. The sermons 
were proper enough, but contained a very small amount of fact 
and a great deal of imploring people to be saved. Fifty years 
ago the preaching of the Church was just a little above the intel- 
lectual level of the people who went to it, while to-day much of 
the prone uing goes down below the level of ordinary people. whe 
read newspapers and magazines and discuss important subjects 
with their fellows. 


Mr. 8. R. Crockett, the famous Scotch novelist, has been 
telling some of the incidents of his student days at Edinburgh. 
At that time he was extremely poor. He and the friend with 
whom he lodged, near a coal yard, used to go out in the even- 
ings to pick up the coals which dropped from carts in the streets. 
‘‘ Sometimes,’ he saya, ‘‘I grew so bold as to throw a lump of 
coal at a driver, who invariably looked for the biggest lump on 
his load to hit back. This was what I wanted. Thus the exer-. 
cise warmed me at the time and the coal warmed me afterwards. 
And occasionally we got a large enough stock to sell to our com- 
panions and buy a book or two. But I wish here and now sol- 
emnly to state that I never condescended to lift a lump from a 
cart, at least hardly—well, unless it was manifestly inconvenienc- 
ing the safety of the load or over-burdening the safety of the 
house, you know.”’ 


A Church Rescue Missioa 
BY F. W. 8. 


EIGHTEEN months ago there was opened by St. Stephen's par- 
ish, at 1066 Washington street, Boston, the first rescue mission of 
the Church east of New York. As one looks back over the 
record of the first year the need of such an addition to the mis- 
sionary work of the Church in the city is apparent. The door of 
every church may theoretically be wide open to all, but we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that the tramp, the drunkard and 
the criminal are not considered as exactly ‘‘ desirable ’’ occu- 
pene of comfortable pews. Even if this were not so the average 

omeless and hopeless man of the street sees no invitation in the 
open door. To such men—and there are many in every city —the 
mission appeals as a place all their own—a friend, a home, and 
a church. A frieni, because every mission should give tem- 

oral help in the Master’s Name, and that is what many come 

or first. A home, because its shelter is always theirs. A 
church, because they come with souls sick and hungry and 
thirsty. Treat a man as a man, trust in his honor and cease 
trading on bis misfortune, as so many industrial missions do 
that they may be financial successes, and many men will be 
saved from among those who never seem to have more than half 
a chance in life. 

Services are held every night in the week, and from the open- 
ing of the mission one free supper a week has been given of hot 
coffee and sandwiches or buns. During the cold weather of the 
winter the suppers were increased some weeks to three, and on 
one week to every night. A thousand homele:s men were pres- 
ent that week. For the first twelve months of its work the total 
attendance at the mission amounted to 27.000, with over 1,200 
who expressed a desire to lead Christian lives. 

Some one says it makes hypocrites to offer temporal help, and 
that m2n come simply for what they get It mav beso. And 
yet the question may be asked: Did our Lord feed five thousand 
saints on the loaves and fishes? Did He not rather give freely 
to all who chose to receive? And successful work in the Mas- 
ter’s service means following as closely in His footsteps as one 
can. Another critic says: What does it allamountto? Are 
men really helped to Christian living? He will bless the work 
if you'll only bring the men and do your part. That means 
prayer and earnest prayer. Don’t they get what they can and 
then disappear? In answer, three instances among many. The 
firat that of a young mw who came to the mission early in the 
winter. He came forward for prayer, and asked God to save 
him from drink and other sins. He had been a hard drinker for 
years, and hid been sent to the- penitentiary a number of times 
for drunkenness. He kept sober a few days and then slipped. 
Again he started and again fell. and yet again and again But 
the Brotherhood men and other workers prayed for him and 
witb him, and helped in every way they could. Gradually the 
prayers were answered. The new life grew stronger, and to day 
this brother has a good position and is a fine specimen of physi- 
cal manhood, with open, honest face. By his life he has won 
the respect and regard of all who know him. Numbertwo. A 
month or so ago a man came up to the superintendent in the 
mission and asked if he remembered him. The negative reply 
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brought out the fact that just one year ago he had knelt and 
sought God’s pardon and help in St. Stephen's mission. The 
next day he received a position out of town He had lived the 
year a Christian man, had prospered and was in Boston to - 
chase furnitare for his home. Namber three. A friend of St. 
Stephen’s dropped into a mission in Providence a while ago, and 
during the testimonies heard a white-haired man speak of hav- 
ing been saved from a life of sin and drunkenness over a year 
ago in St. Stephen’s mission, Boston. For years he had been a 
tramp, aod drink, want and exposure had made him a pitiful 
sight. But here he was, clean, sober, self respecting, t: to 
help other men. And so one might pick out here and there bits 
of God’s handiwork, so marvelous that they seem almost be- 
yond belief. i 

The mission is fortunate in having as laborers through its 
superintendent, a Churchman and Brotherhoodman who is him- 
self one of the fruits of mission work. The story of his life is 
the story of the lives of the majority of the men who come to 
St. Stephen’s, and brings him very close to them in their 
troubles Three years ago in New York he tramped from the 
Bowery to Forty second street to get a free supper at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s mision. He went in hopeless, he came out a new 
man io Christ Jesus. Here in the extreme East the rescue mis- 
sion is a new field for the Church’s efforts. It is very little 
known, and very little appreciated. To the Brotherhood man it 
should appeal most strongly. 


A Call From Japan 


BY REVEREND JOHN DAVIS 


To the Editor of 8t. ANDREW’s Cross: 

I write to tell the many readers of St. ANDREw’s Cross of the 
ordination to the deaconate of Charles H. Evans, the Brother 
hood representative in Japan, in Trinity Cathedral, Tokyo, the 
second Sunday in Lent. well remember when Mr. Evans re- 
ceived his appointment from among twenty volunteers for 
the import int work at Nara. I was the more Gooply impressed 
becau-e one of the number was a member of the Chapter in my 
own parish, then Hannibal, Mo. [little thought that in less 
than three years I should be one of his examining chaplains. It 
is a great pleasure to be able to testify to his excellent examina- 
tions, Although having had but a partial course in the semi- 
nary at the time of his appointment, and meantime isolated 
from intellectual companionship and incentives, he passed the 
searching ordeul splendidly, and enters upon his larger field with 
the brighest promise. 

Mr. Evans has returned to his work in the school at Nara, 
as before, and so soon as he cau obtain 8 command of the lan- 
guage will find both heart and hand busy in the missionary field 
around him. Your readers are all familiar now with the phe- 
nomenal growth of the school at Nara. Beginning with 22 
pupils, it struggled for an existence until by a happy stroke it 
was made a licensed Government school, and placed on the same 
footing with the high schools of the Empire. Within a year the 
attendance went up to 165. Indeed the students so outgrew the 
accommodations that the authorities were warned of the with- 


drawal of the Imperial license unless the school room were in-. 


creased to a corresponding degree. In the words of the Bishop 
of Tokyo: ‘‘ such was the penalty of success.”” An appeal was 
accordingly made to the American Church, and you know the 
rest. The three thousand dollars asked for were speedily given, 
and the school goes forth rejoicing in its increased opportunities 
to bless the intellectual young manhood of Japan. Few out 
here will deny its vast possibilities for good.—the only foreign 
school in the Empire thus far honored with the sanction of a 
Government license. The coming year the attendance is ex- 
pec'ed easily to reach 250 With such an ever-expanding field 
of labor for the Master here in Japan, may we not hope to find 
many a Brotherbood man emulating Mr. Evans’s example? In 
all the missionary world there is not a parallel to its possibil- 
ities. Nor is there a nobler field to develop all that is best in 
the man himself. Where are the young Americans, who, like 
Francis of Assissi, are ready to consecrate themselves to a life 
of hard bat glorious work by coming to Japan to share in laying 
the foundations of the future Church? The delusion has gone 
abroad that this people needs no more foreign workers, as it will 
soon enter upon its autonomous Church government Never was 
toere a graver error. The pity is that it has been strengthened by 
some of the vagaries uttered in our last General Convention. 
much clearer answer has recently been given back by an intelli- 
gent catechist of the Kyoto convocation. To the question 
“When will the first native Bishop of Japan probably be 
chosen ?"' he replied: ‘‘ Poxsibly. the first Bishop of Japan is at 

resent in one of our Sunday schools here.’’ This generation at 

east will not outgrow the need of foreign workers in every line 
for the nascent Church in Japan. 


Trinity Divinity School, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


Tue Ricut Rev. Joun M. Kenprick, D.D., Mis- 
sionary Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona, has re- 
cently returned from a second visitation to the Mex- 
ican Episcopal Church. He se that on the whole he found 
everything in good condition. The utmost harmony and earnest- 
ness prevails, and under the evident good general management 
substantial progress has been made during the past two years. 
Twenty-two congregations were visited and 248 persons con 
firmed, making a total of 610 confirmations for the two visita- 
tions. One deacon and one priest were ordained. Both are 
natives and give promise of being valuable additions to thu 
ministry of the Church. Admirable work is being done at the 
Hooker Memorial School, the accommodations of which have 
already proved too small for the number of applicants. A train- 
ing school for the ministry is in successful operation, with ten 
young men and boys taking preparatory courses in it. Bishop 
Kendrick believes that ‘‘ the growth of the Mexican Church is 
only limited by its ability to raise up good men for its ministry. 
Congregations can be gathered anywhere, almost. There is a de. 
termination on the pore of the authorities of the Church to 
guard its ministry. The worthiness of every one who ap lies to 
be received for Holy Orders is carefally looked into. re is 
no lack of applications. More are rejected than are received.”’ 
The present administrator of the general affairs of the Mexican 
Church is Rev. Henry Forrester, acting under the appointment 
of Bishop Williams. 


The Church 
in Mexico. 


; BisHop TALsot recently confirmed five young Arapa- 
The Church hoe Indians at a mission station on one of the Wyom- 
tne ngigns, tng Indian Agencies. He also visited an outlying 
Arapahoe settlement. where services are sometimes 
held, and made a short address to the Indians. The latter are 
now building a new ‘‘ council house ’’ in which they intend to 
allow the Bishop and Rev. Sherman Coolidge, the native Indian 
riest of the jurisdiction, to hold religious services occasionally. 
r. Coolidge says of his work, ‘‘ The religious life of the Arapa- 
hoe, though grand in its essential elements, is not without its 
superstition. He is ignorant and he is superstitious. The Church 
of our Divine Redeemer has come to emancipate him. The work 
commenced twelve years ago, but compared with other and older 
Indian fields, we have only begun the fight. We want to trans- 
form the fierce warrior of the plain to a champion of the Cross. 
The time has come when we must take more aggressive steps. 
We have held regular services at the agency chapel during all 
this time, and now we must branch out among the different 
camps. During the past four years we have held services at 
Chief Yellow Bear's Camp. sometimes in log cabins, or wig- 
wams, and in fine weather, in God’s first temple, under the trees 
on the grass. The Church’s work here is not met by the refusal 
to listen to the missionaries, or by bitter hatred. We are not 
retarded by violence or the persecution of our first converts. 
Not yet have we been called upon to wrestle with the demon of 
dissipation, the worst foe of the Indian in his first contact with 
civilization,”’ 


Pror. GEorGE D. HERRON, whose addresses and 
writings upon social questions are doing much to 
arouse the social conscience of the country, was 
recently asked what Christian young pone could do to help es- 
tablish the Kingdom of God? He insisted first of all that they 
should extricate themselves from the ‘“‘ religious individualism 
in which they were born and in which they are still drifting.” 
He illustrates his point by reference to the so-called young peo- 
ple’s meetings, popular among denominational bodies, and says 
that in the largest and most enthusiastic of them the ‘ testi- 
monies ’’ are always about self, about one’s own spiritual con- 
dition, about beiug personally nearer to God and enjoying more 
of His love. Dr. Herron contends that our Lord did not intend 
us to be extremely interested in self. He urges that the young 

eople give more thought to the problem of the hour, which is, 
how to help save the world that Christ died to save. In the 
second place, he says bluntly that the young people need to dis- 
criminate more truly between right and wrong. He complains 
that great religious gatherings of young people are not instructed 
on the distinction between right and wrong. justice and injustice, 
as Christ taught it. Recently he spoke before a certain conven- 
tion which had accepted the offer of a railroad company to carry 
the delegates to the place of meeting at a certain rate. Later, other 
railroad agents proposed lower rates and the original contract 
was eagerly broken. This seemed to be a natural way to deal 
with railroads: the morality of the matter was not thought of. 
Those responsible for the action overlooked the fact that in help. 
ing the railroads to cut each others rates, they were helping to 
grind down the employees. He believes that there is a great 
deal of ‘‘enthusiam, emotionalism and gu-h’’ connected with 
the work of the young people, and too little real Christianity. 


Timely Criticism 
and Advice. 
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Simon Peter’s Brother 


BY THE RIGHT KEVEREND HUGH MILLER THOMPSON, S. T. D., BISHOP OF MISSISSIPPI 


THERE was a happy fitness in calling the Brother- 
hood by the name of St. Andrew. It may be doubtful 
whether, at the time, the fitness was fully understood, 
for the choice of name was not only happy but pro- 
phetic. . 

Andrew was a young man, we might safely say a 
boy, when he appears upon the page of the Gospel. 
In fact they were all young men. The artists and the 
stained glass windows, with their baldheaded and long 
gray-bearded Apostles mislead us. Our Lord was but 
thirty-three when His earthly life was “finished.” Even 
“Peter’s wife’s mother” does not prove Peter to be 
much more than a boy by our count, for eighteen was 
marriageable age for a Jewish youth. 

And this youth of our Lord and His immediate 
“Friends” is, as everything else in the divine Book, 
according to ordinary law and man’s experience. The 
world's work has always been done by young men. 
The world’s wars have been fought by its infantry, its 
boys. There have been some times gray generals to 
lead, but in the decisive, doomsday contests, so to speak, 
the generals have been “ boys,” too. 

Men who have done great work under gray hairs, 
and there have been many, are men who have carried 
a boy’s heart all their days. Genius is only perpetual 
youth. It is never disillusionized. It believes in its 
ideals. It keeps the heart and hope of the early day in 
a world that is still fresh and young. When the world 
or any part of it is to be saved, it must be saved by its 
young men—by the sublime audacity and daring hope 
of the men who have known no failure, have made no 
mistakes, have seen no hopeful plans go to wreck, have 
had no friends fail them in the hour of need, and who 
believe themselves equal to all things in the rosy im- 
mortality of youth! 

There was a small village on the Sea of Gallilee (a 
little inland lake of fresh water) called Bethsaida. A 
number of Bible names begin with “Beth.” It means 
“house” or “place.” And the remainder of the name 
tells us what kind of place or house it is. Beth-lehem, 
“ House of Bread.” Beth-ani, “ Place of dates.” Beth- 
abara, “House of the Ferry ” (over Jordan) and Beth- 
saida, “ Fishing House.” 

Do not imagine a city in our sense. There was 
nothing to make a “city.” It wasa village of fisher 
folk, all poor, all toilers for their daily bread, the little 
revenue of the inhabitants coming not from such fish- 
eries as we have on our coasts, but from the small and 
uncertain “catches” of such fish as might be caught in 
Lake Winnebago, in Wisconsin, or in Lake Washington, 
in Mississippi. 

But though food was scarce, wants were few. All 
were toilers, and yet with that hope which was death- 
less in the heart of the Hebrew these poor, ignorant 
peasant people were looking for “the Redemption of 
Israel.” 

How transcendent and tremendous the meaning of 
that hope was not one of them dreamed, nor even after 
three years living with the Prince Himself had any 
clear conception ! 

Peter, the elder brother, was head of the House, had 
succeeded to his father’s care and charge. Fle had 
equipped himself with boats, nets and necessary imple- 
ments, or had inherited them from his father Jonah, 
and his young brother lived in the family home and 
worked with him at the inherited occupation. 


‘It must clearly have beena religious home, filled 
with the spirit of the national religion, and the national 
hopes. They were looking for “the Messiah.” 

We have the surroundings of Andrew, the boy. They 
were poor people. Galilee was the poor-folks’ country, 
and as rich people always, so the rich people of Jerusa- 
lem—the rulers, scribes, politicians and office holders—- 
thought very little of the Galilee people. “No prophet 
ariseth out of Galilee.” “Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” They were poor, low down, hard- 
handed peasant folk, away from all the luxuries and re- 
finements. But like such people, more than once in the 
world’s story, in their sequestered poverty they held the 
faith to save the land. It is according to the universal 
law of training deliverers that Jesus, born in Bethlehem, 
a suburb of the capital, lord of the manor, according to 
Jewish law, should have been taken away from the for- 
eign influences, and the intrigues and politics of the 
capital and educated to pure Hebrewism among the 
peasants of the poor Galilean village of Nazareth. 

For the rich folk make the show, the political folk 
make the noise, the scribes and pharisees, priests and 
preachers proclaim the religion and debate it. But the 
real religion, valor and worth, that saves or regenerates 
a people in its last bitter need, is with the ploughmen, 
the carpenters, the hammer-men and the fisher. folk. 

Among the Apostles, during our Lord’s time on 
earth, there was not what our artificial phrase would 
calla gentleman. According to that phrase, He, 

‘« The first true gentleman that ever breathed,” 
was not a gentleman. 


‘* His hand was rough and His hand was hard, 
For he wrought in wood in Nazareth town.” 


God's gentlemen have never had their measure taken, 
since time began, by any mortal tailor, no matter how 
“ fashionable!” 

So Andrew must not be imagined in the gorgeous 
robes the stained glass windows dress himin. He was 
a poor hard-living fisher boy. His best outfit would 
not, I think, bring a dollar in any pawn shop of his col- 
lateral New York cousin. But he was a gentleman. He 
had ideals ; his eyes were open and his heart. Drifting 
on the moonlit water beneath the Syrian stars, he had 
dreamed the old prophecies of his race fulfilled. He had 
seen on the Judean hills, as he dragged the nightly 
catch ashore, the dawn, and it told him of the dawn of 
the New Day for Israel He had dwelt with the silence 
of God and Nature long, and his heart was the heart of 
the boy who lives close to the world of the trailing 
splendors. 

To him, nourishing such hopes unspoken, and work- 
ing for his daily bread, comes the Baptist’s cry in the 
wilderness. He goes to hear the proclamation,—helped 
to it by two other young fishermen, his neighbors and 
companions, the relatives of the Baptist, the sons of 
Zebedee. He becomes with them a disciple of the desert 
Prophet, his heart from the sea answers to the heart 
from the mountains. The high born Baptist had chosen 
the hard life. The fisher boy of the Galilean Lake knew 
the kindred spirit. 

One day the great revelation came. He may or may 
not have seen the Baptism of our Lord, probably rather 
his daily labor would have demanded his care, and he 
could not spare but “ off days” with his master, John. 

But this day “John stood with.two of his disciples” 
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—John, our Lord’s cousin, another fisher boy, and An- 
drew,—and as Jesus passed by, the Baptist cried again 
“Behold the Lamb of God !”” 

And “they followed. Him.” The Baptist had sur- 
rendered them to the “One greater than He.” And 
Jesus seeing them following asks them, ‘“ What seek 
ye?” The answer is, “ Where dwellest Thou, Master?” 
They go and spend with him the rest of the day. The 
culmination is reached. They had attained their hearts’ 
desire. The two young fishermen (and one tells us the 
story) have seen what prophets and kings had longed 
to see and failed! Two fresh, pure young souls, enthu- 
siastic, impetuous, earnest, devoted, lowly had been first 
granted the highest honor in the new Kingdom of God. 
They were first guests of the Divine Royalty. 

And then begins the proclamation and the making of 
disciples, Andrew, the alert, swift, enthusiastic boy, who 
flashes upon us at the opening of the Gospel, and radi- 
ates with the young John the freshness and abandon of 
the dawn, runs,we may be sure to find his elder brother, 
Simon, slow, sedate, as becomes a married man and 
householder. ‘ We have found the Messiah,” he cries. 
He whom our fathers looked for, whose coming we have 
prayed for, He is here! “And he brought him to Je- 
sus.” He would take no denial. Peter was no enthusi- 
ast like his boy brother. He does not come; Andrew 
érings him. And the Lord fixes Simon, names him with 
anew name and makes him His own. The radiant figure 
of the first boy missionary gleams triumphant across 
eighteen centuries by the Great Apostle’s side. The 
boy has won his honored elder brother ! 

We are in days of societies and associations and or- 
ganizations. When we want to do anything, our first 
idea is to organize a corporation to doit. It is institu- 
tionalism run mad. For institutions are hard, cold, 
sometimes tyrannous. They have no souls. No corpora- 
tions have. Therefore the Church is not institution nor 
corporation, but the Living Body of Christ. The starv- 
ing man dies while the charitable “ Board ” is debating 
about and voting upon supplying him with a dinner! 
Grant the need of societies and corporations for Chris- 
tian works, their value depends upon the living souls 
within them. Some fervent souls have fathered them, 
every one, in the beginning. They need fervent souls 
all the time. A great heart begins a great work. Some 
smaller hearts have to organize to do what “ Great- 
Heart” did alone! If only they keep hearts in it, all is 
well. No institution has any power save the power of 
the individual hearts within it. And there is danger in 
every society that it become a machine—therefore, so 
many of us rejoice in the fact that the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew is a society which emphasizes the individu- 
ality, the personal factor, and the man’s personal work, 
and protests against mere “organization.” 

It named itself rightly, for the first missionary waited 
for no society, no organization ; he started on his own 
two feet, and went the nearest errand, straight for his 
own brother, the big kindly brother, to get him right, to 
give him the news, doing the hour's errand and the day’s 
work, and leaving the rest with the Master, Soul to Soul, 
Man to Man, Brother to Brother. So I believe to the end 
must men be brought to Jesus. To such faith and ac- 
tion imitating the young, alert, bright, eager boy mis- 
sionary, in the forefront of the Gospel, the Brotherhood 
stands pledged. 

Of the later lives of the Apostles, except St. John, we 
have little information which is certain. This is espe- 
cially the case with St. Andrew. We have only tradi- 
tion, and sometimes contradictory tradition. 

There is a lesson in this. It would seem that the 
work done is what the divine ordering considers; the 
mame and fame of the doer are recorded on high. It 
seems strange to us, in such a self-conscious time, that 
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the people of that age should have kept so little record 
of men whom now all Christendom reverences. We 
gather up and file away letters and memoranda, pam- 
phlets and journals under the notion that ourselves and 
our doings will be important hereafter, and that we are 
“making history,” and posterity will be very much in- 
terested in what we say and do. 

Alas, posterity will have its ow men, its own words 
and works, its “ burning questions” to answer, its sore 
burdens to bear, its little flashes of success, and the 
sombre darkness of its many failures, and few of us as 
personalities will be of much consequence, 

What we have done so that it remains, what solid 
bits of wall we have built or helped to build unto the 
Temple of God, will remain for the Lord's glory and 
man’s good upon earth, and our names and memories 
will be the shadow of a dream. If those names are 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life, if they are known 
in the roll call of the Church triumphant and our work 
stands the fire, what is it to us that our names pass upon 
the rushing wind of the years away into the dark where 
all things are forgotten ? 

That St. Andrew went over the world, bringing men 
to Christ, as he brought his brother, we are sure,whether 
he preached in Scythia as Origen says,or in Achaia as 
St. Jerome says, in Sogdiana, Colchio, Aogos or Episus 
as others say, what of it? Very likely he preached in 
all. The glimpse we have of him in early youth would 
make us look for him wherever he could find men to 
bring to Christ; a swift footed, ever moving Apostle I 
should judge St. Andrew. 

The most of them wrofe nothing, even as the Lord 
wrote nothing but some word in the dust of the Temple 
floor. (What was it?) St. Andrew wrote nothing. He 
was a talking man,—a personal intercourse, eye to eye, 
man! He pinned his man down face to face, and had 
it out with him. He wrote him no letters, nor did he 
even send him a Prayer Book ora Bible! He talked to 
him. 

I am not speaking disrespectfully of writing Apostles, 
nor of their work, for I would be saying disrespectful 
things of St. Paul! But even in his case, I think it was 
the man’s personality that, in his own day, did the work. 
The great writings are for our day, and for all days. 

Andrew fulfilled his calling as an ever moving, rest- 
less, hungry-hearted man, tramping the earth to find 
brothers to bring to Christ, not learned, not eloquent, 
as I figure him, but just hungry, uneasy, ever greedy to 
bring some other soul to the Master! And the end 
came, as it came to them all save St. John. In Patras 
in Achaia, the land of the Greeks, the story runs. he was 
crucified on a cross in the form that bears his name,— 
bound with cords, not nailed,—the eager swift moving 
herald of the Gospel bound with cords, a satire on him,— 
to die tied. The legend is that some relics of his mar- 
tyrdom were brought from the land of the Hellenes to 
the stormy hills of Scotland fifteen hundred years ago, 
and St. Andrew, who may have preached, if Origen’s 
report be true, to the ancestors of these same Scotti, or 
Skytti, in the original Scotia, which was Skythia, be- 
came the patron Saint of Scotland, and his Crux decus- 
sata, joined with the Cross of St. George, and that of St. 
Patrick, make “the Union Jack” of the British Empire, 
the dearest and the fairest flag, all true Americans feel, 
save one only, that casts its shadow on any land or sea! 


AN English Baptist minister is quoted as saying: ‘‘I cannot 
help contrasting the power, vitality and liberality of the Church 
of England and the way in which, under the splendid leadership 
of its bishops, it has grappled with Church extension and the re- 
ligious needs of great towns, with the narrow parochial aims 
and energies of the great body of Nonconformists, the apathy of 
some of its leaders and their blindness to the real needs of the 
time.”’ 
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Why Go To Church? 


Should Go for Spiritual Food 


Ir would seem strange to ask the question, *‘ Why should 
men go to dinner?”’ And yet, when one stops to think, it is no 
more remarkable than the question, ‘‘ Why should men go to 
church?’ It seems so because we all admit our physical needs, 
and so many of us fail to realize our spiritual needs. If one be- 
lieves that he has a spiritual nature as well as 8 physical nuture, 
surely he cannot think that this higher part of his being less de- 
serves his care and consideration than the lower. 

Sin is the barrier that separates man from God. Through 
Christ it may be broken down. If we desire this boon we should 
seek it in the way that He has poe In Baptism we are 
made members of His Body, the Church, and through the means 
which it affords, we can, if we will, be brought into communion 
with Him and receive strength to become true sons of our God. 

Men should go to church because they have immortal souls. 
They have sinned, and they need pardon; they are weak, and 
they need strength; they are in trouble, and they need His guid- 
ance. Moreover, He is their eternal Father and has showered 
innumerable blessings upon them, and they should worship Him 
and give Him thanks. He sent His Son into the world to re- 
deem the world. Christ has commissioned His ministers to 
teach men the way of salvation, and men should listen to their 
words; He has appointed the Sacraments as means of grace, and 
men should avail themselves of the blessed privileges thus given 
them. EWGENE C. DENTON. 

Christ Church, kochester. 


“As Was His Custom 


I HOLD that it is the duty of every human being to worship, 
to praise and give thanks to God. 

From the earliest times of which we have record of God’s 
dealings with man He has appointed certain places in which 
men should congregate for worship and thanksgiving, and the 
Lord Jesus, by going to the synagogue and temple on the Sabbath 
day, ‘‘ As His custom was,” set an example which all men are 
in duty bound to follow. E. J. GARDINER, M.D. 

St. James’s, Chicago. 


To Help Himself and Others 


In recognition of his privileges and join in the worship 
of God, especially in the highest act of worship, the oftering 
of the Blessed Sacrament, in obedience to the Divine Will ; 
remembering also His promise ‘‘that where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, theream I in the midst of them." 
We can assure ourselves that we are there more especially in 
Hiss presence, and can in Him offer our worship acceptably to 

od, 

And at times he should go to receive the Holy Communion of 
the Body and Blood of Christ to the cleansing and strengthening 
of His soul. 

He should go t» Church to hear sermons that he may be con- 
firmed in the Faith by receiving instruction in all those things 
that a Christian ought to know and believe to his soul's health, 
to unite in the general confession of sin, and to offer up com- 
mon prayers for the Catholic Church and for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Lawrence H. Baupwiy. 

St. Thomas's, Toronto. 


To Make You a Truc Man 


Why should you go to church? Becanse you need God's 
help to make you a true man. Because in His Church He gives 
you that help as He gives it nowhere else. Because you 
there join with your brothers in submitting to God your needs 
your prayers, your aspirations to live better, and there you real- 
ize as nowhere else what is meant by Brotherhood. You should 
go to church, because Christ founded the Church, and because 
there He gives Himself in the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar for 
your Spiritual Food. Because, it isa manly thing to do is the 
great reason why you should go to church; manly to recognize 
that without Christ you are not a man, but merely a selfich form 
of aman. To make all that is possible out of manhood you must 
recognize that God has given you life and whatever of bleas- 
ings you possess; that He will give you, provided it is for your 
highest good. those blessings which you feel that you should 
possess that you should put yourself in correct relations to life 
and to the Giver of life, and that the divinely appointed means 


‘in them. 


for so doing is in approaching Him in His Church, which He 
has given as His means of reaching His children here on earth. 

Go in order to isa ‘gold with God in His desire for your 
complete manhood and happiness. Go there, not because of 
constraint or conformity to custum or appearances, but with a 
manly desire to revognize that you are not a perfect man neither 
are you self-dependent. Go in the belief that in His Church He 
will meet you, will fill your soul with joy, and will help you in 
life’s battles against the enemies of your highest good. Go and 
hear His Word; hear His praises sung and pour out your heart 
E. 8. CRANDON. 
Advent, Boston. 


The Question’s Threefold Answer 


By our obligations to God, to our fellow men, and to ourselves. 
Christ established the Church to be the body of all faithfat 
Christians, to carry on His work among men and to keep the 
faith which He delivered to the saints. Now, we can accomplish 
God's purposes only in His way. We can approach the like- 
ness of God only by the prayerful study of His revelation in 
Holy Scripture of that likeness. Prayer for future blessings 


pre-supposes praise and thanksgiving for past mercies. Such 
worship should be rendered to God in His house 
Private prayer and devotion are insufficient. Our duty to 


God requires us to come to Him in His Church. , Our duty to 
men requires us to profess in our lives what we believe in our 
hearts. We should worship in the congregation of the Church 
because God is our Father; because Christ is especially present 
wherever two or three are gathered together in His name. We 
are members of Christ’s body, the Church. Can we live spirit- 
ually without that body ? 

As to our duty to ourselves: One stormy evening I called on 
@ gentleman whom I had seen in church. He told me that he 
was not a member of any church and had not attended a church 
for several years; ** but,’ he said, ‘‘ I was hungry to hear some- 
thing about God.” Geo. W. WATERMAN. 

St. Paul's, Austin, L.. 


To Be Re-Created 


1, BECAUSE they find in the service of the Church the truest 
and most needed means of recreation We hear a zreat deal of 
the worn and tired bodies of our latter day business men and 
the need of reviving them by means of regular physical exercise. 
The complaint is well founded and the remedy apt, but the phy- 
sical weariness of the basiest man is as nothing compired to the 
mental and moral exhaustion involved in the six days’ unremit- 
ting attention to business or profession to which most of us are 
condemned. Mere physical rest on the seventh day cannot cure 
this. We carry our business cares and brood over them through 
any form of mere bodily exercise; nothing in nature or in 
literature is felt to be important enough to cause them to be 
laid entirely axide. The service of the Church banishes for the 
time all thought of them. As we worship we realize the truth 
that there are better things than tho-e we have been striving 
for; that success in them is less important and failure less dis- 
astrous than we had thought; that there is something in us and 
for us that these cannot eftect. and we take up our work again 
with saner views of life, prepared to meet success with less sel- 
fish elation, and failure with less despair. As the struggles of 
the week involve us we look forward with keenest anticipation 
to the return of the day of worship, and seek the services of the 
Church as absolutely necessary to enable us to regain and to 
preserve our best and truest selves. And it is the busiest man, 
the man most earnest in his business or profe:sional pursuits, 
who needs these the most and appreciates them the most highly. 
The possible deficiencies of the preacher do not disturb him 
much. Unless he is singularly unfortunate he can get something. 
which he needs from the sermon; in most cases he cau get very 
much. But it isn’t the sermon ; certainly not the mere intel- 
lectual enjoyment of it. It is the worship, the spiritual emotion 
which comes from the repetition of the familiar prayers, which 
for him have a meaving which neither they nor any other form 
of words could convey when heard for the first time, a meaning: 
which is felt rather than comprehended, the words of God’s 
Book, the singing of God's praise, the forgetfulness of lower 
things. Men need this. and seek it 

2. In the Church and through the Church men have a chance 
to work unselfishly. A generous man is constantly oppressed by 
what at least seems the necessity in modern business life of pros- 
pering to some extent at the expense of others, and by the ever 
present temptation to take advantage of others’ weakness or 
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mistakes. He is involved in daily rivalry with his associates, 
which tends to harden his character. His Church and his loyalty 
to the religious teaching which he there receives counteracts 
this as does nothing else. He can work as earnestly there as in 
his business, but he cannot work to secure his own advantage. 
Sacrifice is the law there. Sacrifice begets love, and the love 
which he there finds an opportunity of using and bestowing goes 
with him into his life outside and finds ita objects in all with 
whom he is brought in contact. 

8. The mission of the Church is to establish the kingdom of 
God on earth. Only by the establishment of the kingdom of 
God and by obedience to His laws and fidelity to the precepts and 
example of Jesus Christ can human society be made perfect; only 
by the gradual approach to this can human society be made better. 
There isa’t a true man to day, be he infidel, agnostic or church- 
man, who does not long with an intense longing for the improve- 
meat of present social conditions, or who does not earnestly 
desire to do his part in securing it. More men than ever before 
in the world’s history are studying sccial problems from widely 
different points of view, and more men are striving by all sorts 
of means to accomplish social reform. We Christians believe 
that the only eftective way to do it is to arrive at a better under- 
standing of the laws of God, and to attain a truer knowledge of 
the way in which to apply the teaching of Christ to the prob- 
lems of our modern social life; and we believe also that our 
Church is now ready and able to minister not to individuals 
merely but to mankind, and therefore our work for man’s 
uplifting is to be done through our Church. More and more is 
the Charch ceasing to demand that she be regarded as a sacred 
and majestic institution. entitled for herself alone to the adora- 
tion of those who are her members, and more and more is she 
expressing her desire to be considered as simply the divinely 
ordained means whereby the spirit of her Master is to be made 
the law of human life, humbly admitting that her awful respon- 
sibilities are but imperfectly met Her ministers are no longer 
oracles, but workers hand in hand with every earnest layman. 
For this reason, men go to church. When this spirit is more 
- generally manifest more men will go to church. 


RATHBONE GARDNER, 
Grace, Providence, R. I. 


Eight Strong “ Becauses ” 


Becavse they need the restraining and elevating influences 
of the services and teachings of the Church. 

Becaase of the influence of their example upon others. 

Because attendance at church helps to strengthen and en- 
noble character. 

Because the services and sacraments of the Church are 
spiritual food, which man needs for symmetrical development 
as much as he needs nourishment for body and mind. 

Because they learn in church their duty to God and their 
duty to their neighbor, and without a constant reminder they 
are too apt to forget both. 

Because the Church is the great moral and civilizing agency 
in the world, without which there would be social chaos, and 
"every man should give it his moral and financial support. 

Because they need a constant reminder of the insignificance 
of the concerns of this life as compared with those of the life 
to come. 

Because of the importance of a proper preparation here for 
the li’e hereafter. EpwarpD P. BAILEY. 

Grace Church, Chicago, Til. 


For Inspiration and Enthusiasm 


PARTICIPATION in the services of the Church is as essen- 
tial to good membership as drilling is to the making of 
a good soldier. It is the touch of shoulder to shoulder 
in these services which gives, what might be called, the 
esprit du corps to the militant Church, which is as necessary 
to the triumph of the Church as it was to the success of Czesar’s 
cohorts or Napoleon’s legions. The greatest obstacle to the ad- 
vancement and growth of the Church and the spread of Chris- 
tianity to day, is the lack of interest and enthusiam on the 
part of morally upright men, both in and out of the Church. 
Engrossed with the cares or pleasures of the world, driven in the 
whirl and turmoil of life, poor weak human nature is too apt to 
forget the great aim of existence and become careless and indif- 
ferent to the purposes of religion. The ylorious services of the 
Church offer a remedy. It is by participation in them that man 
is recalled to his better self, inspired with higher aims, and 
made to more fully comprehend and appreciate the great ‘‘ un- 
seen realities.’’ WaLTER H. Taybor. 

St. Luke's, Norfolk. 


LET every man be occupied in the highest employment of 
which his nature is capable, and di2 with the consciousness that 
he has done his best. —Sidney Smith. 
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A Study in Origins 


Iz is a trite saying that whatever success the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew has had and may have is due to the observance of 
its two simple but comprehensive rules. And, therefore, every 
exposition of the duties of a Brotherhood man is more or less an 
enlargement of these rules. But I do not remember having seen 
any inquiry as to the source of these rules, the model to which 
the founders of the Brotherhood worked. 

How can we measure our obligation under the Rule of Prayer 
and our duties under the Rule of Service? What amount of 
prayer 1s sufficient, and how often shall we try to induce some- 
one to come to Church Service or Bible Class Meetings? 
Let us see what answer we can find. In our infancy most of us 
and at some time in our lives all of us have been presented at 
the font and have there taken upon us an obligation to ‘‘ confess 
the faith of Christ crucified and manfully to fight under this 
banner against sin, the world and the devil.” And in confirma- 
tion we only renew the vow. How does this correspond with 
our rules? ‘To confess the faith of Christ crucified,” is not that 
the Rule of Prayer ; and ‘‘manfully to fight under His banner ” 
—can we better expound the Rule of Service? The first Brother- 
hood men have simply recalled to our minds the promise we 
made in baptism and we see our two rules mean one thing—seif 
consecration. 

“‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” When we have found 
the Kingdom ourselves not the least of ‘‘ these things” will be the 
desire to bring our brother into the Kingdom also. If weunder- 
stand our duty aright it will not be with us a mere acknowledg- 
ment that prayer is right and proper. It will bean overwhelming 
faith in our Lord and King and devout and constant prayer as 
the necessary consequence of that faith. It will be the spirit of 
devotion which is pointing out to so many Brotherhood men the 
priesthood as their vocation. 

The same spirit leads others in other paths, but all of them 
mean that the love of God and of our fellow men is a vital 
principle permeating our life in business, in social relations, in 
politics, wherever we are called to take a man’s part. : 

There is work until all men are- Christian not simply in ac- 
quiescence and as a sort of life insurance but as_a logical conse- 
quence of the truth that to confess the faith of Christ is to make 
that faith as much a part of oar daily life as is the breathing of 
our lungs. And when that is so, fighting under Christ's banner 
becomes a necessity. A man cannot believe this and suffer 
others to continue in ignorance if he can bring them to the 
knowledge of the Truth. W. O. LEWES. 


Trinity, Bay City, Mich. 
A Novel Parish Paper 


BY REVEREND W. EVERETT JOHNSON 


Tue last ten years have seen a great increase in the number 
of parish papers. Doubtless there would be hundreds more if 
the possibility of making ends meet did not seem so remote in 
most smaller parishes. Perhaps a bit of my own experience 
may suggest to some of the readers of St. ANDkEW’s Cross how 
they may secure all the advantages of a parish paper with but 
little of its worry and expense. 3 

When I was rector of a parish in a Connecticut town, some 
years ago, I rented a column of the local weekly newspaper by the 
year. This cost me sixty dollars. I made arrangements with 
the editor by which I was to become responsible for the column, 
and to furnish the ‘‘ copy ’’ to fill it each weok. It was headed 
the ‘‘ Church Column,’’ and in it were given the order of ser- 
vices at the church and other parish notices, with such articles 
concerning the parish or the faith as I saw fit to write. The 
advantages of such a column over a parish paper were many. It 
was a great deal cheaper; there was no work of getting adver- 
tisements or mailing papers; it appeared weekly instead of 
monthly; it reached not only the mesmbers of the congregation, 
but nearly every one in the village. Country people generally 
read every line of a local paper, and so the ‘ Church Column” 
reached many more people than a parish paper could possibly 
have done. It gave an air of importance to the Church, which 
counts for a great deal in villages and small towns. | ee 

Moreover, tbe column was a benefit. to the paper in which it 
was published, by increasing its circulation; and I never heard 
a complaint against its introduction. Why so simple and feas- 
ible a plan has not been adopted elsewhere is certainly strange, 
Of course, it is only possible in small places with a weekly 
newspaper. If any one else has tried the plan it might serve to 
extend it if the result of such trial wera sent to the editor of © 
St. ANDREW'S Cross. 


Ir a man constantly aspires, is he not elevated? Did ever a 
man try heroism, magnanvimity, truth, sincerity and find that 
there was no advantage in them—that it was a vain endeavcr ?— 
H. D. Thorean, 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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New Chapters 
1409. Trinity, Covina (Los Angeles), Cal. 
1410. Holy Spirit, Rondout (N. Y.), N. Y. 
1411. Christ Church, New Brighton (Pittsburg), Pa. 
Revived Chapter 
479. St. Mark’s, Berkeley (California), Cal. 


Memorial Record 


ENTERED into rest, March 31, 1896, Jonn S. J. BULL, of 
Christ Church Cathedral Chapter, Louisville, Ky. 


K@IENTERED into rest. April 8, 1896, Ernest "P. Pir, of St. 
Laurence’s Chapter, Osceola Mills, Pa. 


ENTERED into rest, May 3, 1896, GeEorce D. Jackson, of St. 
John's Chapter, Ashton, R. I. 


W@. ENTERED into rest, May 16, 1896, JoHN E. WELBOURNE, Di- 
rector of Messiah Chapter, Baltimore, Md. 


The Brotherhood in Action. 


Gracr CrHaprer, Charleston, S C., is holding services at the 
almshouse and hospital; the sick and poor of the parish are also 
visited. 

THE menof St. John’s Chapter, Denver, are working regu- 
larly in the hotels to invite guests to the cathedral services. A 
Bible clas3 Sunday afternoon is fairly attended. 


SINCE the organization of St. Luke's Chapter, Rochester, 
N. Y., afew months ago, the membership of the parish Bible 
class for mon has increased from eight to twenty-four. 


Tue Cathedral Chapter, Faribault, Minn., is advertising the 
Church services in hotels, banks and other public places, by 
means of an attractive blotter which is freely distributed. 


THE cottage services maintained by St. Matthew’s Chapter, 
Worcester, Mass., have resulted in the connection with the 
ee several families who previously were not going to 
church. 


THE method of Holy Comforter Chapter, Baltimore, might 
be widely followed with advantage. At every rp ee meeting 
each man is assigned to some personal work—and does it faith- 
fully and well. 


St. Pauu’s CHapTer, Salem, Va., whose members are all 
students at Roanoke College, is maintaining two missions in the 
neighborhood. For one they have just succeeded in erecting a 
suitable chapel. 


Curist CHurcH CHAPTER, Detroit, has just been put in 
charge of the work at the Marine Hospital and has also under- 
taken some work among dockmen. It hopes for much from a 
choir club recently started. 


Tue Elizabeth, N. J., Brotherhood men have united in pub- 
lishing an attractive poster, to be framed and hung in public 
places, giving the names, locations and hours of service of all the 
Episcopal churches in the city. 


THE members of Epiphany Chapter, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
make personal efforts to bring men to church and have placed 
notices of Church services in railway stations and_ hotels. 
Hymoals and Prayer Books have been provided for the use of 
strangera. 


FourTEEN members of Christ Church Chapter, Mobile, Ala., 
are lay readers. The Chapter makes a special point of mission 
work in the smaller towns and country districts about Mobile, 
and has succeeded in bringing a number of men to Baptisin and 
Confirmation. 


‘I wisH to express my appreciation of St. ANDREW'S Cross. 
There are two pipers which I read through from title to adver- 
tisem2nts and the Cross is one of them. Not only asa Brother- 
hood min, but as a preacher and pastor, I find it suggestive and 
inspiring. I want to thank the men who make it.” 


Curist CHURCH CHAPTER, Montpelier, Vt., has a Hotel 
Committee, changed every two months, so that all may serve 
upon it, which leaves inclosed and directe@ cards for the hotel 
guests every Saturday night. A men’s Bible class is led by a 
few of the m>mbers in turn. 


A MEETING for men every Tuesday evening, at which topics 
of general interest are discussed, gives the members of Ascension 
Chapter, New York, an opportunity of getting into personal con- 
tact with some men whom it has been found difficult to get 
interested in churchgoing. : 


St. Paut's CHapTer, Oakland, Cal., does systematic hotel 
work. The Chapter Bible class held just before the Sunday 
evening service is this year discussing the Gospel for the ae 
At every service Brotherhood men are on the lookout especially 
for visiting men to welcome them and invite them to the class. 


CaLvary CHAPTER, Homer, N. Y., finds that a reading room 
provided with magazines and papers is useful in the work of the 
Church in a small town. In addition to managing the room, 
the men are careful to make personal efforts to bring men to 
church, in accordance with their Rule of Service. 


Triniry CHapTeR, Woburn, Mass., maintains a successfal 
mission service in a neighboring town. The Chapter recently 
took part in a religious canvass of the entire city. its district 
it found a great many families who were Church people. but 
who never attended church. Many of them have been brought 
to the services. 


ALL the members of St. James’s Chapter, Boydton, Va., do 
individual work, such as visiting hotels and speaking to young 
men about church going. The men also maintain mission 
services. In one place the outcome of such efforts is a decided 
awakening in religious matters, which is expected to find expres- 
sion in the building of a chapel shortly. 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL CHAPTER, Cleveland, has recently taken 
up hotel work again with renewed vigor. The Chapter is using 
a very attractive card, containing upon one side a map of the 
city showing the relative location of the Cathedral and the 
hotels, and on the other the hours of service and a cordial invi- 
tation extended in the name of the Dean. 


Some time since St. Paul’s Chapter, Winston, N. C, started 
a Friday evening service for men and had a fair attendance. The 
members, unaccustomed to speak in public, determined to try 
doing so, and succeeded beyond their expectations. During a 
mission held in St. Paul’s some months ago, Chapter members 
brought not a few men to the services. 


ALTHOUGH it has but three members, and two of them often 
called out of town, Trinity Chapter, Bethlehem. Pa., maintains 
a Bible class with an average attendance of twelve, a glee club, 
one member teaches; in the Sunday school, another Helps keep 
up a night school for boys, and efforts are making to start a 
boys’ Chapter and to increase their own numbers. 


Trinity CHAPTER, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., joins with the parish 
Chapter of the Daughters of the King in providing service leaf- 
lets for the use of visitors at the Sunday evening service. At all 
services every Brotherhood man is expected to act as a commit- 
tee of one in welcoming visitors and getting into conversation 
with meee A series of special evening services has been well 
attended. 


THE personal work of the members of Bishop Ferguson 
Chapter, Charleston, S. C., is showing gratifying results. The 
mien lose no opportunity in the course of their business lives to 
extend invitations to attend services at the parish church. Sick 
men: are visited and members of the Chapter assist in 
maintaining a mission service in a neighboring town. Visits are 
made to the hospitals and alms house and services provided for 
the inmates. 


Curist Cnurce Cuaprter, Lexington, Ky., is endeavoring to 
build up a mission service for which it is responsible by having 
two of the men visit in the neighborhood on the evening before 
the service to invite to it any whom they can meet. en are 
also stationed on the sidewalk just before the service begins, and 
invite passers by to come in. The special efforts made for the 
Sunday evening services at the parish church have borne fruit in 
an increased attendance of men. . 


THE members of Grace Chapter, Chicago, have visited a 
number of boarding houses near the Church, and obtained from 
those in charge the names of all the young men living therein, 
together with their business addresses. These names are dis- 
tributed among the members of the Chapter who are in business 
near the addresses given. Calls are then made and invitations 
to Grace personally extended. In this way some men have been 
brought to church who would not otherwise have been reached. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


WitTH seven members, Good Shepherd Chapter, Omaha, feels 
it bas doubled the numbor of men who attend Good Shepherd 
services, so that now the need of more pews in the church is 
being felt. This result has been accomplished by direct personal 
work The men of the Chapter believe in prayer, and then in 
not permitting any engagement or excuse to prevent them from 
making a direct and individual effort ona certain person to bring 
him to charch. 


E.cu o! the thirteen men of Christ Church Chapter, Bay Ridze, 
N. Y., is assigned a certain district in the parish, and is expected 
to look after all the newcomers who move into it, see that they 
are invited to the services and made welcome when they come. 
Attention is also paid to men who are sick. Magazines and 
other papers, tog2ther with some standard literature, are sup- 
plied to the electric car stables, the stations of the elevated road 
and fire engine house in the vicinity. 


THE members of St. James’s Chapter, Long Branch, N. J., 
have hit upon a good plan of using back numbers of St. ANDREW’S 
Cross. Onarecent Sunday each member gathered his file to- 
gether and brought it to church at the morning service. The 
papers were placed near the door with a card inviting the congre- 
gation to ‘* Take one.”” The supply was quickly exhausted. It 
is hoped by this means to spread information about the Brother- 
hood and so secure still further the sympathy and support of the 
congregation. 


So promising has b2en the work of the mission at Columbus, 
miintained by Christ Church Chapter, Bordentown, N. J.. that 
the Bishop has felt called upon to commend it. The Chapter has a 
monthly meeting for men only, addressed by the rector or 
director, and to these services men have been attracted who had 
not been to service in years Some come to other services, 
having begun to attend these monthly ones. Recently the seven 
members undertook to get subscribers for the Cross, and one 
member sent in five almost at once. 


THE Wilmington, Del., Local Assembly hasa hotel committee 
which makes regular weekly visits to the city hotels for the 
purpose of personally delivering cards of invitation to church 
services to all strangers found there. The number of known 
acceptances i3 inereazing. A relief committee renders assistance 
to non resident men, who are temporarily in need. A mission 
committee has temporary charge of All Saints’ mission and 
maintains regular hospital and alms house services. The 
managers of the several institutions visited by the Brotherhood 
men heartily appreciate the work done by them. 


‘« At tha last two meetings of the Brotherhood the rooms have 
been too small to hold the number in attendance. At the last 
meeting a committee was appointed to consider and report as to 
organizing the boys on the lines of the Brotherhood. The dis- 
cussion as to the Prayer Book as a missionary brought out some 
touching reminiscences from several present as to personal ex- 
perience in the matter. The Prayer Book had made Cnurchmen 
out of several present and had won others back to the Church 
after they had wandered into carelessness.”’ This is from an 
isolated western Chapter How many other Chapters have 
meetings which have outgrown their quarters ? 


Tse House of Prayer Chapter, Branchtown, Pa., finds that 
there is pus of work to do in a small suburban village. Men 
who rarely, if ever, go toa church service are personally asked 
to come to church with a persistence that has opened the eyes of 
many to the fact that there is such a place as the House of 
Prayer in the town and that its members are very much alive 
to their work. Unfaithful members of the Church are also urged 
to live up to their obligations. The summer hotels and boarding 
houses have been visited and the guests invited to service. 
Altogether, asa result of their work, the members see a larger and 
more constant attendance of voung men at the Sundav services. 


Tue director of Grace Cnapter, New Bedford, Mass., keeps a 
record of men, for whom the members of the Chapter are to 
mike personal efforts. At the meetings, held every Sunday 
afternoon, each member receives the name of at least one man, 
whom he is reguired to visit during the week. At the following 
meeting he is called upon for a detailed report of the visit, and is 
expected to give some description of the man, his family, his 
business, the conversation had with him and the obstacles which 
stand in the way of his coming to church. Such full reports 
frequently lead to questions and suggestions from other mem- 
bers. Each worker holds to a man until he succeeds in getting 
him to come to church, with some regularity, or feels that hay- 
ing exhausted all his efforts, some one else could carry the work 
forward to better advantage. Any membar. who expects to be 
absent from the meetings, is required to send his report in writ- 
ing. The fruit of such systematic work is seen in the regular 
attendance of some men who had not been in church before for 
years. 
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St. Pauu’s CHAPTER, Minneapolis, Minn., has charge of a 
mission Sunday school among the Swedes. Asa large number 
of young men, who are recent comers to the city, live within 
the limits of tbe parish, the Chapter does much work in 
visiting, in order to extend a welcome to St. Paul’s to men who, 
if left to themselves, would be more than likely to grow careless 
and indifferent. The cordial attentions which show them that 
they are wanted at the church are Bprreciaved by them. At the 
Chapter meetings the names of individual men are presented and 
assigned to members for attention. The men, in turn, make 
personal reports of work since the last meeting. Occasionally, 
the Chapter holds a social evening for young men living in the 
boarding houses which surround the church. This work has 
proved helpful to young men who, come as strangers to the 
city, with high hopes, discover in a few weeks that they are very 
small factors, after all, in the life of a great city. This dis- 
covery is succeeded by a feeling that no one cares forthem. A 
little social attention and friendly intercourse, it has been found, 
will turn the tide and open the way to the accomplishment of 


.the Brotherhood’s object. 


THE members of the Beloved Disciple Chapter, New York 
City, are engaged in a house to house canvass. The object is to 
find out, if possible, what religious views are held, if any, by 
every family and each individual residing within the limits of 
the parish, irrespective of denomination or nationality. Before 
getting into the actual work the undertaking seemed full of 
difficulties; but the earnestness and tact of the workers has over- 
come all obstacles so far encountered. The work is yet in its 
infancy, but has opened an immense field for personal work 
fraught with many encouragements. While Brotherhood work 
is especially man to man work, many crumbs can be picked up 
on the way. For instance, the first five hours’ work of two 
men, working together and in evenings only, resulted in increas- 
ing the Sunday school attendance by six children; obtaining the 
regular attendance of three families at the parish services; 
bringing one woman to the confirmation class. All this in addi- 
tion to securing, not only the promises of, but actual attendance 
of several men at the church services and Chapter Bible class. 
When it is thouzht the personal ministrations of the rector 
would be productive of better results, he is at once notified and 
calls promptly, thus following up the work of the canvassers. 


THE work of the Cathedral Chapter, Louisville, Ky., is divided 
among several committees. One has special charge of the Bible 
class, which includes not only Bible study, but a!so courses in 
the Prayer Book and Church history. The boys’ Chapter, with 
a membership of ninety-nine, is under the care of a second com- 
mittee, which is also responsible for the boys’ Bible class. The 
members of a third committee render effi sient service in the Sun. 
day school. An hospitality committee has charge of the ushering 
at church services and sees that visitors are made welcome. The 
hotel committee does missionary work, by personal invitations 
in the hotels and by the distribution of cards. The visiting and 
aid committee looks up men, whose names and addresses are 
secured in various ways, invites them to church and Bible class 
and whenever necessary renders pecuniary and other assistance 
to menin need. The three mission services for which the men 
are responsible are each under the care of a special committee. 
Throngh these missions fully one hundred men and women, to 
say nothing of the children in the Sunday schools, are brought 
within the hearing of the Gospel each week. All committee 
reports are made at the Chapter mestings in writing upona 
blank furnished by the Chapter. They are then filed for refer- 
ence and provide a history of the Chapter’s work... 


in spite of toe fact that Grace Chapter. Cismont, Va.. isa 
genuine country Chapter, with all the members living at 
distances of from one to five miles from the church, its meetings 
are held weekly with full attendance. One meeting a month is 
entirely devotional in character, for the purpose of emphasizing 
the importance of the Rule of Prayer. At each meeting each 
mn is assigned the name of some other man, whose attendance 
at church he is to endeavor to secure for the next Sunday. Some- 
times members of the Chapter go two together to visit a man 
for the purpose of having a straightforward talk with him. Al- 
though the Chapter is a small one, it maintains two missions; in 
one a movement towards building a church is already under 
way. The rector of the parish on three Sundays of the month 
is obliged to furnish services in other churches. Some time 
azo the members of the Chapter noticed that on the one Sunday 
night on which there was a service there were present in the 
church a large number of young m3n who never came at any 
other time and spent their Sunday evenings loafing about the 
village. They therefore determined to try the experiment of 
providing lay services on the evenings when the rector was 
obliged to ba absent, with a short lay address especially for 
young msn. The plan has succeeded and the regular attendance 
of many of the young fellows has been secured. 
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St. Andrew’s Cross 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


ENTERED into rest on Wednesday, April 22, EXLEY VERNON 
PERCIVAL, of St. Thomas’s Chapter, Toronto. 


New Chapters 


201. St. Mary’s, Aylesford, Kings County, N. 8. 


Revived Chapter 
28. All Saints, Montreal. 


The Montreal Convention 


ALL correspondence with reference to hospitality, railroad 
rates and other general information connected with the Montreal 
convention should be addressed to Mr. Frank W. Thompson, 
443 Berri street, Montreal. 


Holiday Addresses Wanted 


_ MEMBERS could help much in Brotherhood work, especially 
in the matter of Chapter visitation, if, where possible, they 
would send to the Council their holiday addresses; and any 
who, during their vacation, are willing to do what they can in 
this work and to help weak Chapters, will kindly communicate 
with the general secretary, at 40 Toronto street, Toronto. 


A Mission Club 


_8t. THomas’s Chapter, Toronto, has carried on mission work 
with encouraging success. The plan of work is as follows: A 
house is rented in a part of the parish in which the influence of 
the church is weakest. The upper rooms are for the use of the 
caretaker, the lower rooms, especially one large one running the 
full depth of the house, are for mission purposes. All through 
the winter the rooms have been opened every night—on Friday 
for Bible class,on Sunday for service; every other night for 
reading and recreation. 

Experience has taught us that the reading and recreation will 
not be carried on satisfactorily unless the men who come are 
organized into a club, with a small entrance fee and subscrip- 
tion, and with the management left mainly in the hands of the 
members. This plan was adopted and proved successful. The 
entrance fee was but ten cents, the subscription five cents a 
month. 

The room was quite orderly. One member of the Chapter 
was deputed to be present each evening to make the men feel 
welcome, but the actual management was left to members of 
the club, with an appeal, if need should arise, to the clergy. It 
is as yet a day of sinall things with us. The membership did 
not rise above 25; but there is great promise in the work. 

_.The clergy received a very touching letter of thanks, together 
with a subscription to the mission room, from a mother in a large 
city in the North of England. She desired to make a thank 
offering to Almighty God for the care and kindness shown by 
the mission club to her boy when far from home and out of 
work, We do not carry on this work during the summer even- 
ings, but the Brothers will still meet on Friday evenings and 
try to visit every member of the club regularly until the rooms 
are opened again in the fall. 


Summer Work 


BROTHERHOOD men have a good deal of temptation to lay off 
from work in the summer; and yet there is a distinct type of 
work to their hand that can only be done then, and that it would 
be wrong to neglect. The Toronto men have undertaken this 
summer to have services every Sunday morning, beginning on 
May 24, at the Island. The arrangements for this work are 
completed. The city clergy have promised their help and assist- 
ance, and each Sunday men from two of the city Chapters will 
be on duty to do ushering and general overlooking, and to pro- 
vide prayer and hymn books. Another Brotherhood committee 
are making arrangements for a Sunday morning service, to be 
held on one of the vessels in the port. A short office is being 
compiled for use at this service by one of the clergy, and it is 
proposed to use the London mission hymn book. 

Then the Sunday bicyclist is very much a fact, and appar- 
ently likely to be even a more prominent one. Several of the 
churches on the roads most frequented by them are trying to 
have special services for them. In one instance lately the driv- 
ing sheds were full of wheels, and the riders nearly filled the 


church; and this is likely to continue, so the Toronto men cannot 
complain of lack of opportunity for work this summer. In 
Montreal the ships are all visited early Sunday morning and 
cards and reading matter left for the sailors; this work is begun 
as soon as navigation opens and continues until the close, and 
the same is done at Halifax and St. John and other places where 
ships lay over Sunday. Another field for work in the summer 
is open wherever men are camping out. There is often a church 
near, and the man who has grit enough in him to suggest going 
will find others to go with him. If there is no church it is not 
difficult to get fellows to fallin with the or gency to hold a 
short service on the ground. Looking at it all round, it almost 
seems as if the earnest Brotherhood man can find more to do, 
instead of less, in the summer, and the self-denial involved will 
be excellent discipline. 


The Work and the Workers 


A MEMBER of St. James’s Chapter, St. John, assisted by one 
man from each city Chapter in town, conducts a service at the 
jail every Sunday. 


St. Jope’s Cuapter, St. John, is doing good work in looking 
after fellows who don’t go to church. They seem to have a 
power of sticking to a man that is bound to tell and that does 
tell, and results are shown which are encouraging. They also 
condact a service on the Beaver Line steamers. ; 


THE committee now in England on Brotherhood work de- 
pended very largely for preliminary arrangements in England 
upon the good offices of C. H Carleton of St. Stephen’s Chapter, 
Toronto, now at Brasenose College, Oxford, who in one week 
visited as many as 20 different places, arousing interest, arrang- 
ing meetings, etc. 

A BROTHERHOOD man. on a recent long trip, chose a day car 
till night time so as to fall in with more men. Keering his eye 
open for opportunities he gct into conversation on religious mat- 
ters, first with a young man who “belonged to nothing,’’ and 
second with an active young fellow summoned suddenly to his 
sister’s funeral. Such opportunities continually arise when 
looked for. 


St. LuKE’s CHAPTER, St. John, circulate a large number of 
cards of invitation to services. supplementing them, os course, 
by personal solicitation and talks to those they come across. The 
result has been a considerable increase in attendance of men at 
the church services. The card is good always, but the talk to 
the man afterward is where the work comes in. 


Curist CHURCH CATHEDRAL CHAPTER, Hamilton, make a 
point of careful and systematic work among the hotels. Lately 
they had a somewhat strange visitor brought to church through 
an invitation left forhim. He was a Mahommedan traveling 
with a minstrel troupe. He was so pleased at being asked that 
he came to church, and is keeping his invitation card as a scu- 
venir of the interest taken in him. 


Tur Chapter of St. John Baptist, St. John, N. B., is work- 
ing chiefly at present in connection with a Bible class that is 
conducted by one of the Sisters of the Huly Name for working 
men. She has aclass of about 25, most of them laborers, and 
every Monday night teaches them for about three-quarters of an 
hour from the Bible. Two of the members of the Chapter 
attend the class, and at its conclusion conduct a club for the 
men until ten o'clock. 


A MEETING of the Toronto Local Assembly was held in Holy 
Trinity school house, Toronto, on May 15. There was a fair 
attendance, although the evening was an inconvenient one to 
many. Matters connected with the work on the Island and the 
docks were thoroughly discussed, and addresses given by Mr. 
Hamilton Hall of St. James’s Chapter, Chicago, and by Mr. N. 
F. Davidson, the president of the Council. Fraternal greetings 
to the New York State convention were sent through Mr. David- 
son, who was leaving the next morning to attend that convention. 


Sr. Martin's CHAPTER, Montreal, make a decided feature 
of their men's Bible class. It is held at 9.30 every Sunday 
morning, and the membership is steadily increasing. Mr. 
Stewart, lately of St. George’s Chapter, New York, is in charge 
of this work. In the same city St. George’s Chapter works 
principally among students. This is no small work, and from 
all accounts is being well done. All Saints’ Chapter, No. 23, 
has lately been revived under good and hopeful auspices after 
having been dormant for some time. They intend startirg a 
men’s Bible class at once, and are fortunate in having both 
church wardens as members. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Books Worth Reading 


The Christ of To day. By Ge A. Gordon. Houghton, Mif- 
jlin & Co., Boston and New York. 1895. 


THE literature of a time of transition must always bear the 
marks of a certain tentative vagueness. More especially is this 
true in the domain of religious thought, since the subject itself 
is so vast, and ultimate truth regarding it is so many-sided, that 
attempts at its expression may, and indeed must vary within 
wide limits according to the mental attitude and capacity of the 
individual thinker. Among such tentative adaptations of the 
Faith of Christendom to modern demands most readers will 
class this recent voluma by the gifted minister of the Old South 
Church, Boston. It bears the marks of the writer’s intellectual 
environment as well as of his own strong personality, which in 
& measure has overcome that environment; great issues are 
manifest, issues arising from the infinite complexities and diver- 
sities of modern life; whether “ the grand historic faith in Jesus 
as the Incarnate Son of God’’ can meet these issues is the all- 
important question which the author sets himself to answer. 
He himself is filled with a glorious certainty. ‘‘ Mankind,” he 
writes, ‘‘ have been brought out into a large place, and the daily 
vision is of broad rivers aud streams. But unless Christ shall 
be installed over this new world, it will simply be a larger and 
more splendid corpse than the old.’’ And again, speaking of 
the dangers of a broad theology, he says : ‘‘ Robbed of the fouu- 
tains of spiritual passion that tlow from the transcendent Person 
of the Lord, t1e broad theology of Unitarian, Episcopalian and 
Congregationalist alike will reduce itself to a dream, and the 
dream will at last fail of sufficient vitality to entertain a luxur- 
ious and sleeping Church.” It is this passionate longing for a 
Kingdom of Christ supreme over the whole realm of matter, 
thought and humanity, for a Christology which, because of the 
inherent divinity of the personal Christ can and will meet all 
issues and answer all difficulties, that dominates the book. 
‘*The highest conception at which humanity has arrived is the 
conception cf Christ; the conception of God follows that, and 
is conditioned by it.’ ‘‘ To abstract Christ from oar civilization 
would be to take the sun ont of the heavens, the soul out of the 
body.”? In the elaboration of this central thought regarding 
the supremacy of Christ, the book is less satisfactory than we 
could have wished. This is owing partly to the style in which 
it is written, and partly to a certain emphasis of assertion 
regarding matters of opinion which antagonizes rather than 
persuades the reader. The dedication ot the work tells us that 
the latter is intended for theological students, and for ‘‘ the 
new generation of Christian laymen whose unspeakable privilege 
it will be to recover both for the reason and the heart the old 
and almighty faith in the infinite Christ.”’ Ifso, we fear that 
the book will, in a measure, fail of its purpose. We are con- 
vinced by experience that what Christian laymen and the world 
at large need is a simple and practical setting forth of the truth 
concerning Jesus Christ, as held by the Church throughout the 
Christian centuries, and the application of that truth to daily 
life in all its aspects. If the ‘‘new theology’ is to win the 
world it must be expressed in terms which are as intelligible to 
the world as was the Gospel of Christ; otherwise it is impracti- 
cable and must either perish or become an esoteric cult apart 
from the heart of mankind. Too often the really helpful and 
eae eae truths which the work hefore us contains, are so over- 

urdened with abstruse phraseology as to be almost unintelligible 
to the ordinary mind. Inthe matter of simile and illustration 
the author seems peculiarly unfortunate, but such faults of 
style may readily be overlooked in a writer of such earnest 
purpose and evident consecration. The most practically sug- 
gestive portion of the book seems to us to be the chapter entitled, 
‘Christ iu the Pulpit of to-day.’”” When so much is being said 
and written to day regarding the function of the preacher, his 
failures and his limitations, it is encouraging to find at least one 
who has a distinct conception of his office. ‘‘ There are in 
preaching,’’ he writes, ‘‘ these three things,—the end and the 
method and the power. The end is that men may be brought 
to God, the power is the energy of ideas filled with the Spirit of 
God, and the method is the ascertained path of the transforming 
influence as that has come upon men in the past.’* It would be 
difficult to find a clearer or more concise statement of facts 
regarding the office of the preacher, which are too often over- 
looked by the ‘‘ pulpit orators ‘’ of the day. 

This essentially modern book is instinct with life, and if at 
times the style is obscure, by its very obscurity it stimulates the 
mind to deeper thought upon the greatest of all subjects. 


The Life and Letters of George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.RS. Written and edited by his wife. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Mr. Gladstone declined to be the first ‘‘ Romanes Lecturer,” 
on the ground that ‘‘ no one knew his poverty except himself.”’ 
When pressed the accepted, the concluding words of his letter 
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being: ‘‘ Let me thank you very much for the interest you (G. 
J. Romanes], who have so high a title, have personally taken in 
bringing me to the front.’’ Who in reading this incident does 
not feel fellowship with that great man, whose character, gifts, 
age, position, are no bar to a modesty as delicate as it is rare ? 

In the same way the heart goes out to that great king of 
science, Charles Darwin, as with glad surprise at a ‘‘ splendid 
review ’’ of one of his works, written by Romanes, he tells bis 
young friend: ‘‘ You so overestimate the value of what I do, 
that you make me feel ashamed of myself and wish to be worthy 
of such praise.’’ One has got to move among the truly great to 
learn the meaning of humility. ‘‘One evening Mr. Romanes 
ponely ‘conducted’ Mr. Darwin to the Royal Institution to 

ear a lecture by Dr. Sanderson on ‘ Dionwa.’ A burst of ap- 
plause greeted Mr. Darwin's entrance, much to that great man’s 
surprise. Earlier in the day he had half timidly asked Mr. 
pouane ‘if there would be room at the Royal Institution for 
im.’ ”’ 

The foregoing bears 8 twofold witness. First, to the beauty 
of character possessed by two of the most prominent figures in 
modern history; secondly, to the real greatness of George John - 
Romanes, 

Since Mrs. Romanes penned the picture of her husband for 
the Cross she has given to the public his full biography. To those 
unskilled in scientific lore it is an agreeable surprise. Though 
many of the letters deal with technical subjects, the book is of 
absorbing interest. It is the story of a human soul struggling 
upward into the light. His love of truth came first and his 
devotion to science, as such, second. He sought ‘' first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness.’’ As one closes the book 
one forgets his greatness and thinks only of his goodness. His 
was no ordinary purity. ‘‘ When the shadow of Death lay on 
him and the dread messenger was drawing near and he louked 
back on his short life, he could reproach himself only for what. 
he called sins of the intellect, mental arrogance, undue regard 
for intellectual supremacy.’’ Let young men of to-day reflect on 

8. 

We who are more or less tainted with the unspiritual quali- 
ties of the age, who are greedily reaching for wealth or fame 
will do well to listen to the voice of one who found himself 
overwhelmed with honor and the world's gifts. ‘* For my own 
part.’’ he writes, ‘‘I have always felt that the two most 
precious things in life are faith and love, and more and more. 
the older 1 grow. Ambition and achievement are a long way 
behind in my experience; in fact, out of the running altogether. 
The disappointments are many and the prizes few, and by the 
time they are attained seem small. 

“The whole thing is vanity and vexation of spirit withoat 
faith and love.” Or, again: **I have come to see that clever- 
ness, success, attainment, count for little; that goodness, or, as 
F. (naming a friend) would say, ‘character,’ is the important 
factor in life.’”” Doubtless many of us try to be good because of 
a sense of duty. Romanes tried to be good, because to him 
there was nothing so beautiful as goodness. Nor had he, 
through long dreary years, those aids that most of us are privi- 
leged to have. Loyalty to truth compelled him to ab ndon 
prayer and the exercise of faith. It was the sacrifice of his life 
to take this position. There is no more pathetic puge in litera- 
ture than that in ‘‘ A Candid Examination of Theism,”’ in which 
he sadly draws apart from “the hallowed glory of that creed 
which once was his,’’ and takes his seat in the “ twilight doctrine 
of the ‘new faith.’*’ But God led his pure soul out of the 
shadows again before night fell And it came to pass for him 
that at evening time there was light. The story of his strug- 
gles to reach what most of us hold so carelessly gives one a new 
sense of responsibility regarding the exercise of faith and the 
practice of prayer. 

Among the more delicate virtues that graced his character 
was one which again and again lends fragrance to the com- 
monest actions. He had that spiritual refinement and courtesy 
—as distinct from mere politeness and conventicnal refinement 
as heaven from earth—that evinced itself in his unfailing con- 
siderateness. Even letters of controversy with scientific oppo- 
nents become intelligible to the scientifically ignorant and have 
a message for the general reader. He could be unbending in the 
firmness of his own convictions without allowing a grain of dis- 
courtesy to enter in. There isa Christian way of differing from 
our opponents; Romanes had acquired the gift. 

It would be easier to continue writing on so absorbing a sub- 
ject as this biography affords than to Jay down one’s pen. But 
this notice will have done its work if those who read it will take 
advantage of the opportunity which his wife bas given us of 
numbering Mr. Romanes among their friends. 


It is the law of Heaven that you shall not be able to judge 
what is wise unless you are first resolved to judge what is just, 
and to do it. 
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St. Andrew’s Cross 


The Brotherhood in Convention 


In Indiana 


THE opening feature of the Fourth Annual Convention of Indi- 
ana Brotherhood men was an informal ‘‘ Recognition Meeting ”’ 
on Friday evening, May 15, at which the early arrivals shook 
hands with local men and each other. In welcoming the dele- 
gates on Saturday morning. May 16, in St. Paul's parish house, 
the Bishop of Indiana said: ‘*‘We are just now facing that 
condition which I believe every organization in the Church or 
out of it passes through, the part that follows the first enthusi- 
asm. Now has come the realization that whatever is worth 
anything has to be worked for. Clergymen have a mission to 
look further than their own beautiful churches. The Brother- 
hood of St Andrew has a mighty work to do, a work that cannot 
be estimated, if they are equal toit.’’ The rector of St. Paul’s, 
the Rev. G. A. Carstensen, spoke of the members of the 
Brotherhood as resembling the builders on the walls of Jerusalem 
who labored with one hand and in the other held a weapon — 

rayer and service. Mr. 8S. A. Haines, of Indianapolis, Council 

ember for Indiana, was elected President of the coavention, 
and Mr. H. J. McSheehy, of Logansport, Secretary. Reports 
from nearly all the Chapters in the State were read, and showed 
them to be in fairly good condition. ‘‘ The Spiritual Work of 
the Brotherhood Man™’ was discussed by Rev. N. W. Heer- 
mans, Michigan City, who spoke on the ‘‘ Individual,” and Rev. 
A J. Graham, of Carist Church, Indianapolis, who spoke on 
the ‘‘ Social.’’ Of the cottage service, Rev. F. C. Coolbaugh of 
Logansport said: ‘‘ The cottage servica isa religious service of 
some sort held in the home. It might consist of reading the 
Psalter, singing a hymn or two, and a short discourse. It 
should always be a pronouncedly religious service. ‘The object 
of the cottage service is to bring the members of the household 
under some particular influence The service is for the benefit 
of people who, owing to distance, cannot attend the regular 
service.’ Rev. F. O. Grannis said: ‘‘ There is a sociological 
question underlying all others, the relation of class to class, and 
if the Brotherhood man carried into his daily life the 
spirit of the Caristian, the fundamental problem of all sociology 
will be solved as between that individual Christian and the 
individual he meets. If each Brotherhood mau went out 
among men with the Golden Rule in his heart he would 
show that at least one other man can be trusted, and if men 
come to trust one other man that fact will help them to believe 
in all other men.”’ 

Rev. W. W. Raymond, of Plymouth, said the Brotherhood is 
not organized to work in large parishes only, but it is to work 
in the smaller parishes as well. Jesus did not do all of his work 
in the large cities. President Houghteling said the life of 
Brotherhood work depended very much upon the efficiency of 
the Chapter officers. 

Saturday evening was ‘“‘ Laymen's”’ session. ‘‘ Shall we go 
to Church ?’’ and ‘‘ Whv?’’ ‘‘ When ?’’ and ‘‘ Where ?’’ were 
discussed by three Iadianapolis young men, H. N. Castle, 
Charles B. Stilz and Albert Michie. R. B Hillary, Indian- 
apolis, spoke of the Christian young man “ In his Amusements,”’ 
Frederick Payne ‘‘ In his Reading.’’ William A. Bray, Michigan 
City, ‘‘In his Use of Money,’’ Edward Taylor, Indianapolis, ‘* In 
his Companionship,’’ and R. A. Robinson, Louisville, Ky., ‘‘In 
his Davotion.’’ 

Sunday morning the annual Brotherhood sermon was preached 
in St. Paul’s Church, by Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums, Bishop of 
Louisiana. There was a large congregation present. Text: Acts 
of the Apostles, 1,10 and 11. ‘‘ We pray day by day that God's 
Kingdom shall come, and we forget that God do2s not come like 
the great achievement of some Oriental despot. It only comes 
whon man makes a martyr of himself for the divine cause, and 
thus emulates and repeats the heroism and the valor of the 
eternal God Himself. The great gospel of the incarnation and 
the eternal significance of the Revelation that comes to min is 
that God hides Himself in men, and the divine glory sometimes 
seem3 to be bnried down in these invisible depths of our human- 
ity, so that the hand that drives this divine car shall look like a 
man’s hand, and the wisdom that drives the great ship of this 
divine state shall seem to be a man’s, and the self-sacrifice that 
waters the roots of this tree of universal immortality all seams 
to be human. And so the great religion of the incarnation ig 
that it is God’s powar, it is the eternal spirit, it is that everlast- 
ing, swift and unfailing messanger and comforter wuo com2s 
from God that does the work that inspires min on to this great, 
divine, transcenient climax; but it is also bathed in humanity, 
it is also moarged in humin nature. 

“Infidelity is not the crima of our generation, because there 
never was an aze whose heart was so profoundly religious, but 
because the questions of this age are so complicated and intense, 


because in our generation the human intelligence has become 
more alive and quickened to what wecall the government of this 
world, Christianity needs to be presented as a religion ofa 
God who is not a slayer of man, but a Saviour.” 

Bishop White spoke on ‘* Stand Fast in the Faith.”” Mr. S. 
A. Haines and Rev. G. A. Carstensen spoke on ‘‘ Common Sense 
in Religion,’ Mr. Haines speaking on common sense ‘‘ In Use 
of Language,” and Mr. Carstensen ‘‘In Doctrine.’’ Rev. M. L. 
Haines, pastor First Presbyterian Church, spoke on common 
sense ‘‘In Preaching,’’ and Mr. W. V. Wheeler, Superintendent 
of Rescue Mission, on ‘In Work.’’ Rev. Mr. Haines in 
speaking of the Brotherhood said: ‘‘ After the Brotherhood had 
been started in the United States a number of the pastors of the 
Presbyterian Church recognized the value of euch work, and 
took up the idea and founded the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip, which received its guiding principles from the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, and it is already a great work in developing 
young men in relation to the churches they are connected with. 
In times past the Church had to answer the question of what it 
should do for its young people; then it came to be what the 
young people should do for themselves. and it is now what shall 
the young people do for the churches? And the day is coming 
when the young people will doa great deal more for the churches 
than they are now doing.”’ a 

Sunday evening all the parishes in the city united in the 
services which were held in St. Paul's Church. Mr. Houghtel- 
ing spoke on ‘‘ Watch Ye,”’ and said: ‘‘ Watch for the opportu- 
nity to become a man. for he who becomes a man brings in the 
Kingdom of God. Watch to become the best sort of a man you 
can be, and then watch to serve, and the better man and the 
bigger man and the stronger man and the wiser man you are the 
better you will serve.”’ 

The farewell meeting was conducted by Rev. A. J. Graham, 
of Christ’s Church, Indianapolis. All the members of the 


- Brotherhood and all the pastors present stood before the altar 


with joined hands while he spoke to them, calling many of them 
by name and thanking them for their part in the work. Aftera 
short prayer by Rev. Mr. Graham, Bishop Sessums gave the 
benediction, and with the singing of the hymn, ‘‘ Blessed be the 
tie that binds,’’ the convention closed. 

The offi ers elected for the coming year are: President, R. B. 
Hillary, Indianapolis; Vice- Presidents, H. J. McSheehy, 
Logansport; W. A. Seabreeze, Ft. Wayne; Secretary and 
Treasurer, E. C. Holloway, Indianapolis. 


In Georgia 


The third annual meeting of the Georgia Council of the 
Brotherhood was held in Augusta, in St. Paul's Church, 
on May 6, 1896. The business meeting was held in the after- 
noon. The Secretary’s report showed the work to be in good 
condition, with sixteen Chapters in union with the Council. In 
the discussion of ways and means to help the work it was re- 
solved to appeal to the Chapters to pledge the amount of 50 cents 
per capita to raise a fund with which to pay the expenses ot two 
men to be appointed by the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil to visit the weaker Chapters for the purpose of stirring them 
up in the work. The attendance was small but enthusiastic. 

In the evening, after a service, several addresses were made. 
The first speaker was Mr. Algernon Blair, of St. Barnabas 
Caapter, Macon, who spoke on ‘‘ Soul Winning," and laid em- 
phasis on the importance of Brotherhood men ever bearing in 
mind that the object to be attained is not the bringing of men 
to church, Bible class and Chapter meetings, but winning souls 
of men, and not merely winning their souls after awhile when 
they come to die, but now, that the rest of their life might be 
pure and holy. 

The first and absolutely ne:essary requirement of a Brother- 
hood man is that his own soul shall be won, that he may be able 
not only to tell men that he has found the Messiah, but that they 
may be able to see clearly by his everyday life that it is so. 

Our responsibility as soul winners does not cease at the 
church door; a lack of reverence in a church service will cause 
some mun to think we are not so earnest in this business of 
worshipping a3 we appear to be. A stranger is at least as 
much impressed by the reverence of his fellow man in the pew 
with him as he is with the priest in the chancel. 

Mr. W. K. Miller, of St. Paul's, Augusta, spoke on ‘‘ Sacri- 
fice’? Asthe world by asking, What loss ? what gain ? demands 
many sacrifices for its prizes, men will toil early and late, will 
sacrifice everything, even life itself, for the realization of a 
cherished ambition Self interest becomes supreme. So in the 
spiritual life self interest is slso supreme, as an eternal reward 
is the object. No temporal sacrifice, however great, can therefore 
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be compared to the attainment of heaven. The world says self 
Jjirst makes a success in life, but he who lives by this is a worldly 
success but a spirivual failure. 

Mr. Edward S. Elliott, of Christ Church. Savannah, spoke on 
the temptations of Brotherhood men, and dweit on the sins 
of indifference as being those that Brotherhood men must watch. 


In the Carolinas 


The first convention for the Carolinas met in St. Peter's, 
Charlotte, Saturday, May 9. The first service was an early 
celebration at 6.30, the Bishop of North Carolina officiating. 
At 9.30 the charge to the convention was delivered by Bishop 
Cheshire, reminding. all that Human Brotherhood must be 
co-extensive with Divine Paternity, embracing every class and 
condition of mankind, and urging that men can be best brought 
to acknowledge their Sonship to God by the loving sympathy of 
their brother men. 

At 11 o’clock the convention’s first business session was 
held in the hall of the Young Men's Christian Association. The 
director of the local Chapter welcomed the delegates to Char- 
lotte and the following officers were chosen: President, S. 8. 
Nash; Vice-Presidents, T. WW. Patton and B. J. Huske; Secre- 
tary, G. C. Drewry. Executive Committee, with the preceding, 
E. x. Marshall, Charleston; A. S. Thomas, Columbia. and W. L. 
Wall, Durham. The roll call showed that North Carolina has 
15 Chapters; East Carolina, 11; South Carolina, 8, and the 
Missionary Jurisdiction of Asheville, 4. making a total of 38 
Chapters within the limits of the convention. Of these a fair 
representation was present, and from them reports both interest- 
ing and encouraging were presented of the work being done on 
Brotherhood lines in many places. 

Three helpful addresses were ‘‘ How to Pray,’’ by Rev. Dr. 
Robt. W. Strange: ‘‘ The Call to Service,’’ by Mr. Chas. F. 
McKesson, and ‘‘ The Man in the Charch,’’ by Mr. Chas. M. 
Busbee. At the Saturday night session it was especially gratify- 
ing to hear the President of the State University commend its 
local Chapter, telling of the faithful work which it was doing 
among students. 

On Sunday morning Rt. Rev. A. A. Watson, Bishop of East 
Carolina, preached from the words, ‘‘ Be ye therefore steadfast. 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.’’ The 
fact was made plain that for Brotherhood men to be abounding 
and successful in the work of the Lord it was essential that they 
should keep peoctneaity in mind and heart loyalty to their 
Church and her ministry, and frequent participation in her 
sacraments. 

Sunday afternoon was spent in vititing the jail and other 
mission work of the city. The attendance at this first All Caro- 
lina convention was not large, but a good beginning was made 
and a determined resolution formed to make next year’s conven- 
Hon to be held at Raleigh, May 14, a great deal better and 
arger. 

it connection with the South Carolina Diocesan Council, 
in Charleston. May 7, an afvernoon Brotherhood meeting 
was held with four Chapters represented. Decided im- 
provement in work was reported. In the evening a service 
was held in Grace Church at which the Bishop presided. 
The Brotherhood was urged to pay more attention to mission 
work; to labor for open churches and free pews, but without 
neglecting our most important work. that of man to man. The 
future of the Brotherhood is the future of the Kingdom we are 

ledged to spread. To make our work effective, we should 

ow what that Kingdom is; therefore, study that Kingdom and 

our prayers will be more earnest and our service more effective, 
because we will know what we are working for. 


In California 


A Brotherhood conference was held in St. Paul's Church. San 
Francisco, on the evening of May 5. Bishop Nichols presided 
and there were present many clerical and lay delegates in 
attendance at the Diocesan Convention. The church was well 
filled. The general topic was Brotherhood work and the speakers 
were Mr. L. C. McAfee, of Grace Chapter, Mr. G. H. Andrews, 
of St. Paul’s. Mr. S. M. Van Wyck, Jr., of Trinity, Rev. W. S. 
Shaw, of St. Luke’s, Mr. J. C. Astredo, of the Good Samaritan, 
Mr. G. E. Bennett. of St. Stephen’s, Rev. Geo. E. Swan, of St. 
Mark’s and Mr. E. E. Osborn, of St. John’s, Oakland. Mr. 
Andrews said he began doing Brotherhood work in 1863, long 
before there was a Brotherhood, and he hoped to continue. Rev. 
Mr. Shaw urged the bringing of communicants to church. In 
other work merely giving away cards was not enough. The 
corporative work of the Brotherhood should be to establish 
places where men can meet. Men go primarily to the saloon, 
not to drink, but to meet their fellow men and discuss those 
topics in which they are mutually interested. They drink 
because they desire to be independent and repay the saloon 
keeper for the use of his tables and chairs. The order ought to, 
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and will in time. he felt confident, provide reading rooms for 
workingmen, which will do away with the necessity for the 
saloon. 

Rev. Mr. Swan urged soul to sonl not merely hand to hand 
work. The Y. M. C. A. Secretary, being called on by the 
Bishop, said that his chief difficulty was that a feeling seemed 
to exist that to be a Christian one must be mentally weak. But 
he thought this impression was slowly wearing away. The 
Bishop expressed gratification that the diocesan delegates had 
given an evening to join with Brotherhood men in service and 


conference. 
'In New York 


The tbird annual convention of the Brotherhood in the State 
of New York was held in Rochester Saturday and Sunday, May 
16 and 17. The opening service in Christ Church was attended 
by abcut 100 delegates. The address of welcome was delivered 
by the Ven. Loms C. Washburn, Archdeacon of Rochester. 
After expressing the cordial greetings of the clergy and Church- 
men of the city, he said. ‘‘ Most men who set about regenerating 
society begin by remodeling institutions, trusting to good insti- 
tutions to make men good. Our Lord and Master, however, 
began and begins at just the other end. He goes straight to the 
men themselves.’’ Speaking of doing things as they should be 
done, he used the expression ‘‘ the sanity of saintliness."’ 

Mr. Frank L. Lyman, of Syracuse, second vice-president, 
resided at the business sessions, and said that it is because 
aymen are so ready to pay and shirk rather than pray and work 

that there is need of the Brotherhood in the Church to-day. 

Reports from officers, Chapters and Assemblies were disap- 
pointing, because preparatory work had not been given to the 
task, but a rule was made requiring written reports in future. 
Officers of the State organization were charged with superin- 
tendence of parts of the State and empowered to draft assistance 
if needed. It was also officially declared that a Local Assembly 
is not a delegate convention or a select council, but all Brother- 
hood men in all Chapters composing it. 

Mr. E. W. Kiernan, of New York, chairman of a conference 
on ‘“‘ The Chapter,’ observed that the man who says he can be 
a good Brotherhood man and not attend Chapter meetings is like 
the man who says he can be agood Christian and not go to 
church. 

Mr. John P. Faure said: ‘‘ The rule of service is not the 
putting of the physical hand upon the physical shoulder of some 
man and leading him through the architectural door of a 
church. If men will be alert with all the faculties God has 
given them, they will find opportunities for individual work 
on every hand.’’ ; 

Mr. Alex. M. Hadden, of New York, on ‘‘Chapter Work”’ 
made the following points among others: ‘* The Chapter 
works be:t when its members are vear the same age. 
The Chapter is an expert missionary band and not a train- 
ing school for missionaries. To get rid of dead wood a 
good plan is to reorganize the Chapter once a year—wholly 
reform and re-arrange it, when the non working members 
may be dropped. Members should see those of their own con- 
firmation class. The after meetings, after Brotberhoed Sunday 
evening services, are most helpful. Members should join work- 
ingmen’s clubs in order to work for their Church. 

At the preparation for the Corporate Communion, Rev. J. 
Woods Elliott, of Elmira, pointed out the fact that Christ is the 
central figure in history; a note is not worth the paper it is 
written on unless it bears a date from His birth. The Church 
asks no one to believe anything that is contrary to his common 
sense. Bishop Coxe was the celebrant at 7.30 Sunday morning 
in Christ Church, and a male chorus of fifteen rendered the 
music, including an anthem. 

At 10 30 the Bishop preached from Is. 59: 19, saying that the 
standard set up is the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and that he is 
glad to have lived to see it. He pointed out that even in his 
early manhood not a railway existed in America, it having taken 
men hundreds of years to think of the fact that a wheel would 
run better on an iron track thanin the mud. He said Cicero 
boasted of making prints in wax by using his seal ring for a 
die. Yet it did not occur, even to him, that he might in this 
manner print one of his own orations. Man did not for 
hundreds of years afterward think of printing from type. ‘‘ And 
yet,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ men presume to boast of their intellects, 
and use their powers of thought and speech to deny and defame 
the God who gave to them those intellects and those powers.”’ 
Citing the fact that man makes progress slowly at times or 
rapidly at other times. he said God held a stop watch on the 
world, ‘‘It was remarked by a celebrated educator that no one 
really begins to increase in knowledge until he teaches others. 
I look into the faces of many young men who have worked for 
Christ by laboring for others.” 

Sunday afternoon was spent in the Church of the Epiphany. 
The first conference was upon ‘‘ The Brotherhoodiand the Sunday 
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School,’’ and Mr. J. S. Smith, of Cohoes, said the teacher must 
remember that his personal influence among the members of his 
class is likely to be much gceater than that of his teaching. Mr. 
M.S Barns, of Buftalo, thought there is great need of uniform 
graded lessons, so that children may be less ae. to leave the 
school after their confirmation, a service for the Sunday school 
that fills the place of the Prayer Book in the Church service. 

In a conference on the Boys’ department, Mr. R. G. Leypoldt 
said it has accomplished these things: A recognition of the fact 
that the boy can do really serious church work; that the boy 
is capable of more than mere amusement; that the men have 
begun to recognize boys. Every man should be interested in at 
least one boy. Mr. 8. S. Trowbridge, of Watertown, thought 
the Boys’ department would in time bea grand feeder for the 
ranks of the Brotherhood proper — 

The closing service was held in St. Luke’s Church, Sunday 
evening, the rector, the Rev. Henry ‘Anstice, D.D., presiding. 
The first address was delivered by the Rev. Henry R. Freeman 
of St. John’s Church, Troy, upon ‘‘ The Layman’s Duty to the 
Church.” He mentioned three men who had given great direc- 
tion and inspiration in science, philosophy and PiAGtAFOpy: 
namely, Darwin, Tennysonand Lincoln. Without the impression 
that these men have left upon the times, our lives as Brother- 
hood men would have lost at least one lesson, and that is their 
receptiveness and their responsiveness to the purpose of their 
life. The daty of laymen to the Church is: 1, worship; 
2, consecrated work. 

Mr. Johu P. Faure, on the ‘‘ Layman’s Duty to Society,”’ 
defined a ‘layman ’’ as any baptized person, and “‘ society ’’ as 
all sorts and conditions of men. He said the duty of the layman 
to society is to labor for its improvement in whatever way it has 
pleased God to plave us. He mentioned great deeds by laymen 
now dead, but pointed out that their work was still going on, 
and to prove it instanced a recent dinner party of twenty, no 
fewer than nine of whom were heads of great national organiza- 
tions for the uplifting of society and the spreading of Christ’s 
Kingdom. . 

Mr. N. Ferrar Davidson, president of the Brotherhood in 
Canada, speaking on the aims of the Brotherhood, thought it 
remarkable thata Bible class of inexperienced young men should 
have been wise enough to formulate two simple rules of Christian 
work—and stop. He wondered they did not make the mistake 
of going farther. And those rules. for a further cause of sur- 
prise, had needed no amendments. He said the Brotherhood did 


not have for a task the increasing of a Bible class membership 


from five to fifty, or a church membership from one hundred to 
one thousand, but the far broader and batter task of spreading 
Christ’s Kingdom. And when it had spread that Kingdom, to 
go on spreading it, and on, and still on. Mentioning the tempta- 
tions held out to the Brotherhood to undertake this or that 
work, he expressed two wishes—that it would stick toits present 
task till it had finished it, and that, when Christ’s Kingdom 
shall be triumphant, aud all the world within it, a new name 
might be chosea for the new work it might then undertake, in 
order that the exalted glory for such immeasurable work might 
remain wholly to the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: 
President, Eugene C. Denton, Rochester; First, Second and Third 
Vice-Presidents, William B Dall, of Brooklyn; Frank L. Lyman, 
of Syracuse, and William S. Crocker, of Utica; Recording Secre- 
tary, Charles E. Allen, of Troy, and Corresponding Secretary, S. 
N Forbes, of Buffalo. The convention recommended the selec- 
tion of Brooklyn for the convention of next year. 


A Journalist’s View of the Bible 


A FEw weeks ago Mr. Charles A. Dana, the editor of the New 
York Sun, and one of the foremost literary men of the day, ad- 
dresse’ the students of Union College, Schenectady, on the qual- 
ifications and training of a journalist. When he came to name 
the books which every journalist should know thoroughly he 
placed the Bible first in the following words: 

“‘The next point to be attended to is this: What books ought 
you toread? There are some books that are absolutely indis- 
pensable to the kind of education that we are contemplating 
and the profession that we are considering: and of all these 
the most indispensable. the most useful, whose knowledge is 
most effective, is the Bible. There is no book from which more 
valuable lessonscan be learned. I am considering it now not as 
a religions book, but as a manual of utility, of professional 
preparation and professional use for a journalist. There is no 
book. p:rhaps, whose style is more suggestive and more instruct- 
ive. from which you learn more directly that sublime simplicity 
which never exaggerates, which recounts the greatest events 
with s.lemnity, of course, but without sentimentality or affecta- 
tion—aone which you can open with such confidence and lay 
down with such reverence: there is no book like the Bible. 
When you get into a controversy and want exactly the right an- 
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swer, when you are looking for an expression, what is there that 
closes a dispute like a verse from the Bible? What is it that sets 
up the right pods for you, which pleads for a policy, for a 
cause, 80 much as the right passage of the Holy Scripture? ” 


A New Thing in Forms 


St. JoHN’s CHAPTER, Datroit, has what it calls a “ sitting 
committee.’’ While the idea of the committee is not new, the 
system upon which its work is done is worth considering. The 
Chapter found that it could never get this work done systematic- 
ally, or secure any results from it until the adoption of small 
printed slips. These are numbered and handed to the members 
of the committee. They are in the form of a report, and state 
that on Sunday evening,. , 1896, the signer sat with Mr. 
. who lives at . A blank space follows for any 
notes. A record is kept of the slips, as issued, and those receiving 
them are expected to return them, within three days after the 
Sunday upon which they are dated. They are then turned over 
at once to the chairman of the visiting committee, who assigns 
the names to members of his committee fora personal visit. The 
slips are all preserved anda record kept of the men reported 


upon them. 
The Brotherhood Boys 
New Chapters 
197. St. Peter’s, San Francisco, Cal. 
198. Trinity, Madalin, N. Y. 
199. Trinity, Wheaton, Ill. 
200. St. Luke’s, Troy, N. Y. 


St. John’s, Elizabeth, N. J. 


The boys of St. James's, Chicago, recruit their Bible class by 
calling for new boys at their homes. 


Sr. STEPHEN's CHapTer, Chicago, is working with some suc- 
cess to get boys toa recently started Sunday morning Bible class. 


Sr. Paty’s CHAPTER, Minneapolis, Minn., has proved most 

effective in holding for the Church a number of boys at a critical 

eriod in their lives. The Bible class is well attended and is do- 
ing excellent work. 


Tue boys of the new Chapter at the Church of the Advent, 
Baltimore, Md., have already entered vigorously upon their 
work, in looking after Sunday school absentees and in respond- 
ing to any other calls which may be made upon them. 


Tue director of a boys’ Chapter writes: ‘‘ There is nothing 
for our Chapter to report at present, the members are doing 
the regular work, pre visiting strangers, bringing boys to 
Sunday school and church, and helping in many ways. The 
Chapter is too young yet to determine results.’’ On the whole, 
not a bad report. 


WHILE St. John’s Chapter, Butte, Mont., numbers only three 
boys, it hasa Bible class at which the attendance has run as 
high as twenty. During the past year a number of boys have 
been influenced for good. At the semi-monthly Chapter meet. 
ings there is also a brief Bible study, and then the obstacles in 
the way of getting certain boys to church or Sunday school are 
talked over. 


Tue parish paper of the Church of the Incarnation, Great 
Falls, Mont., says of the members of the boys’ Chapter: ‘‘ Week 
after week they meet with nevera let or hindrance, and whether 
the rector can be with them or not. They do their business in 
an orderly way, yet without too much red tape. They generally 
have good results to report, and even when they have no: they 
have, at least, deserved success. They have certainly the most 
active organization connected with the charch.”’ 


An Unanswerable Argument 


‘© WHEN a State or national convention is announced we at 
once begin to count the cost of attending it,’’ writes a delegate 
to the late New York State Convention, ‘‘and we not infre- 
quently decide that the difficulty of leaving business, not to 
mention the money consideration, is too great to warrant the 
sacrifice. Asa guide for the future, I want to say that either 
the Bishop's sermon at Christ Church, or the Sanday eveni: 
service at St. Luke’s, was alone worth the time, trouble an 
money requirei to attend the Rochester Convention. Delegates 
were paid two-fold. not to mention other good features of the 
programme. Double payment ought to satisfy any man—and 
send him to the next convention.’”’ 
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Notes for Bible Classes 


BY THE REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 


Third Sunday After Trinity, June 21, 1896 


Subject: Noah and the Flood 
Gen. 5 : 28-29; 6:8-11; 7:11-17. Text: Heb. 11:7 

ALMOST every nation of known antiquity has its early tradition 
of aflood. It is found in Chaldean antiquities, in Greek writers, 
among the Hindoos and the Chinese, the Malays, the Figis, the 
Mexican and American Indians, and ‘‘ in well-nigh every portion 
of Earope, Asia and America.’’ Christians, of course, do not 
need to buttress their acceptance of the Old Testament by any 
coincidences from Cuneiform tablets or Oriental monuments; it 
is enough for us to know that Christ accepted, used, referred to, 
and taught from, the Old Testament. He who is ‘‘ the Light of 
the World”’ (St. John 8: 11), and ‘* the Truth ’’ (St. John 14: 6), 
has forever stamped the ‘‘ Law and tne Prophets ’* with credi- 
bility (St. Matt. 5:17). If there may be some difficulties in our 
perfect understanding of the meaning of these ancient Writings, 
they are as nothing when compared with the insurmountable 
Gifficulties which force themselves upon those who do not fully 
trust Christ as the Truth, and who think they may reject the 
Old Testament, which He accepted as Law and Prophecy. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find that almost every nation of 
whose early life we know anything, has its tradition of a terrible 
Flood. Dves not this point toward the great trath declared by 
St. Paul in Acts 17: 26? 

The Deluge is, for us, the expression of the Divine verdict 
against Sin. It was sent (Gen. 6:38, 7) asa fit punishment for 
a@ widespread state of wickedness (Gen. 6:5), which richly 
deserved death (Rom. 6: 23). Noah’s name reminds us of St. 
Matt. 11:28. Passing on to Gen. 6: 8, and contrasting it with 
verses 5-7, we find the Scriptural truth of ‘‘ The Remnant”’ 
which meets us all through the Prophets (see Is. 1:9; 10: 21; 
11:11; Jerem. 28:8; 81:7; Ezek. 6:8; Joel 2:82; Micah 2: 
12; Romans 9: 27; 11:5). God’s plan is that all mankind 
“‘should be saved ” (I. Tim. 2:4); but man’s sin brings us face 
to face with ‘‘the Remnant.’’ From Noah's three sons 


(v. 10) ethnologists trace all the peoples mentioned in the Bible. © 


The Semitic languages are the Assyrian, Hebraic, Arabic and 
Ethiopic. The Hamitic, or Turanian, are the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, the Coptic and some of the Abyssinian. The 
Japetic, or Aryan, are the Indo-European, namely: the Sanscrit, 
Persian, Celtic, Greek, Latin, Russian, and Teutonic (German, 
English, &c.). 

n Gen. 7: 11, the second month is, probably, our November. 
If this be correct, it is a striking coincidence that the 17th of the 
seventh month (Gen. 8:4), the Hebrew ‘‘ Abib,” is the anni- 
versary (a) of the ark resting on Mt. Ararat, or, more correctly, 
on the Armenian mountain; (b) of the passage of the Red Sea 
by the Israelites (Ex. 13: 4); and (c) of our Lord's Resurrection 
from the dead (compare I. Cor. 5: 7, 8). 

In Gen 7:11, again, we must remember the descriptive 
features of the early Hebrew language. ‘‘ The words here writ- 
ten express only the effect produced upon the senses,’’ and may 
well be considered the description ‘‘ of an eye witness.” 

In vv. 14 and 15 we meet a question often asked, in reference 
to the Flood—though it is a somewhat useless and idle question. 
It asks: ‘‘ Did the Noachian Deluge extend all over the globe, 
and was the entire air-breathing animal kingdom represented 
in the ark? In every age stout-hearted Christians have found 
ample reasons for answering ‘“ yes,’’ and for sustaining this 
interpretation. But our most learned and reverent modern 
writers do not think this is a necessary interpretation. Quite 
probably the Noachian Flood may have been confined to that 
ancient ‘‘ cradle of tha human race ”’ east of the Mediterranean 
and north of the Persian gulf. To the Churchman, the story of 
the Flood always brings to mind (a) the Baptism service, where 
the ark is called a type of ‘‘the Church,”’ referring to I. St. 
Peter 3:29, 21, and (b) to our Lord's prophecy of the second 
Advent (St. Luke 17: 26, 27), and finally (c) the Faith, including 
the courage, the persistency, the obedience by which Noah 
**condemned the world, and became heir of the righteousness 
which is by Faith *’ (Heb. 11:7). A most voluminous literature 
has grown up around the story of the Deluge and the Ark. The 
actual size of the ark (Gen. 6: 15) has been estimated as about 
that of the ‘‘Great Eastern.’’ The ark, calling a cubit 21 
inches, would have been 525 feet long. by 8714 wide and 5214 
deep: the ‘‘Great Eastern ’’ was 680 feet x 83 x 58. In 1609 a 
German builder constructed a ship on the proportions of the 
ark, and it was found to be more convenient for stowage than 
those built on any other model. The personal lesson is most 
solemnly plain. It is one more terrible statement of the sinful- 
ness of sin. and of our utter helplessness apart from the Saviour 
of the World (Acts 4: 12). 


Fourth Sunday After Trinity, June 28, 1896 
The Call of Abram (Missions) 
Gen. 11: 81, 82; 12:1-9 Text: Heb. 11:8 


Hepser, or Eber (Gen, 11: 1416), the father of the Hebrews, 
was the great grandsonof Shem. The word ‘' Eber,’’ from which 
comes the word ‘‘ Hebrew,’’ means ‘‘ the other side of a river,’’ 
and refers to the fact that Abram’s ancestry originally lived 
beyond the Euphrates. 

Ur of the Chaldees (v. 31) was originally close to the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. Its site is now more than 100 miles inland. 
Thealluvium of the Tigris and Euphrates has encroached upon 
the gulf ‘‘at the average rate of a mile every 3U years’’ (Raw- 
linson). The word ‘‘ Ur"? means ‘‘the City,’ and reminds us 
that Abram’s birthplace was an ancient and wealthy metropolis, 
the capital of a large territory, with its luxuriant groves of 
dates surrounding the huge temple to the ‘‘ Moon God”’ ; a very 
agreeable and comfortable place to live. Why did Terah, 
Abram ’s father, take his family and migrate to Haran, nearly 
500 miles ap the valley of the Euphrates? In Judith 5: 6-8 the 
spodiryy writer suggests that a religious persecution from 
the idolatrous Chaldzeans was the cause. The Chaldsans were 
“thoroughly Erastian,’’ as Daniel 6: 26 declares; that is, the 
politicians managed the religion of the country. Another and 
a truer reason is given in Acts 7: 2,3. Note that Abram’s im- 
mediate ancestry was of that splendid stuff which would cheer- 
fully leave the ease of city life and move hundreds of miles 
into the country rather than compromise its religious convictions. 
This move was evidently suggested by the young Abram (Acts 
7: 2, 8, again) rather than by his father, Ter They had started 
for Canaan, that is, Palestine, nearly 1,000 miles away (v. 31), 
in their first flush of enthusiasm, but Terah’s zeal and strength 
ged gave out when they had gone half way and had reached 

ran,—and here they stayed some years, until Terah died 
(v. 82). Then came the “second call’ from Goi to Abram 
(Gen. 12:1, 2). And henceforth the Old Testament, which 
hitherto has given the history of the human race, is devoted 
to thecareer of asingle person, family and nation, whose especial 
influence upon posterity has been religious. The religion of the 
Hebrews was vastly superior to that of any other ancient nation. 
Their bequest to posterity was their Idea of God (Deut. 6: 4; 
Isaiah 6:3). They opposed to the Polytheism, Idolatry and 
corrupt Mythology of other nations the Spirituality of the One, 
Holy God. Abram’s ‘‘second call’ (Gen. 12:1, 2, 8)is most 
remarkable. It is idle and useless to speculate as to how this 
wonderful summons became impressed upon his religious con- 
sciousness. The fact remains that the message came, with its 
world-wide promise of the Incarnation and the Church (v. 3; 
Pg. 77:17; Acts 8: 25: Gal. 3:8; St. Matt. 28: 19, 20). It appealed 
to and roused his faith (Heb. 11:8). He knew from his Chaldean 
experiences in Ur that conduct depends upon creed. and that no 
world-wide blessing could come from the false religions which 
he would cheerfully travel a thousand miles to avoid. The 
Messianic Prophecy of verse 3 (see Rom. 9: 5) must be au echo 
of Gen. 3:15b. It is the Missionary Prophecy, as is St. Mark 16: 
15 he Missionary Command. See also Acts 1:3; St. John 
20: 21-23. 

In verse 4, as in the preceding verses, we find the name spelled 
‘* Abram.’’ It means ‘‘ exalted father.’’ In verse 4, we infer 
what is afterward expressed in Gen. 15: 2, namely, that Abram 
was childless. Note the faith which, in view of this, could sieze 
upon such a Promise as v. 2 (see also Heb. 11:8 to 18, and 
Romans 4: 16 to 23). Verse 5 really describes ‘the migration 
of atribe.”’ Kitto has computed that Abraham and Lot must 
have had at this time as many possessions as Job (see Job 1: 3). 
Another writer estimates the company as consisting of at least 
1,000 souls. 

Their route probably passed Damascus (Gen. 15: 2), enter- 
ing Canaan from the north. The Canaanites were descend- 
ants of Ham. In v.7 we have the words which ara so often 
referred to in Holy S«ripture, and which make Canaan the 
‘Promised Land.’ This is also the first distinct Theophan: 
mentioned in the Bible. Much thought and study has centere 
in these Old Testament appearances, and the great majority of 
ancient commentators consider that they were ** manifestations 
of the Son of God, in some measure anticipating the Incarnation.”’ 

In two of the Cburch’s daily hymns (St Luke 1:55 and 73) 
we claim relationship with Abraham. The key to his whole 
career is his lofty and unconquerable Religious Life (see the two 
altars in vv. 7 and 8). It may well speak to us of the manli- 
ness and strength which alone can put forth such superb Faith 
(see Heb. 11: 32 to 35, and 40). 
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Fifth Sunday After Trinity, July sth, 1896 
Abram and Lot 


Gen. 18:1-18. Text: St. Matthew, 6: 33 


Two men of similar advantages, but of vastly different motives 
and careers, are before us to-day. Abram, and his nephew, Lot, 
had had the same city environment in Ur, and the same pure. 


free, country life in Haran (Gen. 11: 31), they had both started © 


for the ‘‘ Promised Land’’ (Gen, 12:1, 4,7), apparently with 
the same earnestness; though, let us note, that Abram, and not 
Lot, was the one to whom the journey’s religious object was 
uppermost (Gen. 12:13, 7, 8). Abram was, perhaps, the most 
deeply religious man of ancient times (St. James 2: 23), but Lot’s 
religion was merely conventional, and was easily compromised. 
Abram’s career was a magnificent success, and Lot’s was one of 
the saddest and most wretched failures recorded in the Penta- 
teuch. Let us trace their histories, and search for their motives. 
In our lesson (v. 1) these men had returned together to Palestine 
from a brief sojourn in Egypt (Gen. 12: 10, 11, 14-20). Both had 
become rich,—very rich, for those days (vv. 2,5). Soon an oppor- 
tunity came for a bitter fight over their property (vv. 6, 7). 
Pasturage was scarce, and there were many flocks and 
herds. Abram's nobility comes to the surface in v. 8 
(see St. Matt. 5: 9). The choice he offered Lot in v. 9 
was one of wonderful magnanimity. To gain a true con- 
ception of its unselfish strength we must remember the fierce 
rudeness and degradation of the times, when Sodom and 
Gomorrah were contemporary realities. If Lot was a man of 
more than average character, as he must have been to have 
shared such a migration as that to which Abram roused Terah 
(Gen. 11: 31), we can see how high Abram must have towered 
above all his surronndings with his patriarchal godliness and 
his truly royal brotherliness. Well might he be called the 
** father of all them that believe’? (Rom. 4:11; Gal. 3:9). The 
temptation was too strong for Lot. The migration may have 
had some religious significance to bim at first. No one could 
have been so close to Abram without gaining at least a little 
of bis profound and courageous faith. But when the money 
began to come, and the flocks and herds to multiply, the spiritual 
object of their journey was in danger of fading into the back- 
ground, and Lot, who might have been a Prophet, deteriorated 
into a non-principled money maker. Sodom, with all its 
unspeakable infamies, lay before him (v. 10), but Sodom and 
the other “‘ cities of the plain ’’ lay in a very attractive situation 
for aman whose money was in cattle. ‘‘The plain was well 
watered ’’ (v. 10), which meant business and profits. Lot's 
religion was now of that feeble kind which could not withstand 
this temptation. Indeed, some have thought that he may have 
stilled whatever scruples he had at first about living near Sodom, 
with the specious plea that he might possibly do the inhabitants 
some good, as they grew to respect his business sagacity, and as 
they beheld his higher mode of life. Have we never seen the 
like, to day, when men do what they know they should not do, 
for ‘‘ business reasons,’’ thinking to make it up some other way ? 
(I. Tim. 6:9, 10). Lot’s career isa striking example of such 
weakness and error. Abram (vv. 12-18) dwelt in Canaan, which 
could not have been as fertile or as profitable, else Lot would 
have quickly chosen to go there instead of to the ‘plain of 
Jordan.’* But ‘‘ Abram believed God °"’ (Gen. 12: 1, 7, again, and 
Heb. 11:8, 9, 10), and Lot walked by sight. and not by faith 
(II. Cor. 5:7). Note the sequel. ‘‘ Lot pitched his tent towards 
Sodom”? (v. 10). After a while, such weak principles as his 
subsided entirely. and he dwelt in Sodom (Gen. 14: 12), in 
spite of the fact that there were not ten good men in the whole 
place (Gen. 18: 82, and 19:18). This was a purely business 
transaction. without any inconvenient mixture of religion or 
duty. Did it pay, even financially ? Not long after. Sodom and 
Gomorrah were attacked by the four Kings (Gen. 14: 1-10), and 
Lot lost all his property (v. 11). Had it not been for Abram. 
who came to his rescue (vv. 14-16), he would have been com- 
pletely ruined. A few years later. perhaps twenty—years which 
must have bad their distressing experiences, even for Lot's 
dulled perceptions (see Gen. 19: 1-15)—and the terrible catas- 
trophe which destroyed ‘‘ the cities of the plain ’’ (Gen. 19: 24, 
25) overwhelmed him with disaster. His wife and property 
gone. he lived a degraded life in a cave (Gen. 19: 30-38), Of his 
further career and of his death we have no record, —the one 
raving, horeful reference to his later life is found in Il. St. 
Peter 2:7 (‘‘ just Lot ’’), which has reminded some Bible students 
of I. Cor. 3:15. Thus early in the Record which is the Book of 
books do we find the parting of the ways. separating the life of 
weakness and worldliness from the splendid success of that which 
is ‘‘ sober, righteous and godly ’’ (see the General Confession). 
The study of the Patriarchs’ lives throws side lights on the Pat- 
tern Life. for Our Lord is the Anti-type of every hero, sage and 
saint. See, for example, how Abram’s journeys and choice help 
us to appreciate Philip 2: 3-12. (In verse 6, ** robhery ’? means 
“ gomething to be eagerly desired and grasped at all hazards.’’) 
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Sixth Sunday After Trinity, July 12th, 1896 
“ God’s Covenant with Abraham” 


Gen, 17:1-9% Text: Acts 7: 4,5 


THE Hebrews firmly believed that God had given thema 
Covenant. This conviction underlay the astonishing power and 
loftiness of the Hebrew Religion. Indeed, while the Greeks were 
famed for intellectual and artistic development, and the Romans 
for the science of government and law, the Jews alone were cele- 
brated for their Idea of God. Who ever dreams to-day of using 
devotionally the hymns of any other ancient race as we do those 
marvelous Psalms? Of what other race could Christ have said 
what he declared concerning the ‘‘ Law and the Prophets ?’’ 
(St. Matt. 5:17, 18.) Let us note that these Patriarchs and 
Prophets believed and taught that their Covenant, and their 
Idea of God, came to them from God. We have no right to 
turn that oft reiterated statement upside down, and to say that 
they ‘‘evolved’’ it all from their own inner consciousness, 
unaided by God's own mysterious but evident Guidance (St. 
John 1:10). Because this partial Revelation came to them as 
our complete Revelation comes to us (St. John 1:18), as an 
especial gift and responsibility among all nations (see Gen. 
12:4; 18:18; 22: 18; 26:4; Deut. 15:6, 26:19; Ps. 22:27; 67:2; 
72:11, 17; 117: 1; 147: 20; St. Matt. 28:19, 20), their Religion 
was practical, not speculative. The sages of Greece abounded 
in speculation, in profound questionings, and the result was the 
deterioration of morals, the growth of unbelief, and the shallow 
restlessness of quick-witted Athens (Acts 17: 21). The Hebrews, 
on the contrary, refused to doubt and speculate. They believed, 
from the start, that God had given them the Truth, and as long 
as they acted upon the belief they were successful, wasting no 
time in useless doubtirgs. All this is a lesson to ‘“‘ the Church 
of the Living God’ (I Tim. 8:15). If the Hebrews had their 
Covenant, given from above. with (a) Divine Origin (vv. 1, 2); 
(6) the Divine Law of Morality; (v. 1; Exodus 20: 1-18; Deut. 
4:13, 14); (c) the Promise of Divine Help (vv. 2, 5, 6,7); (d) 
the Promise of future blessedness (vv. 8, 9); and (e) its ‘‘ out- 
ward sign’’ with its name-giving accompaniment, to be faith- 
fully observed as a token that the Covenant relationship was 
begun (vv. 10-14), we Christians have a similar but a ‘‘ better ’’ 
Covenant (Heb. 7: 22; 8: 6; 9: 23). 

Note the points of resemblance: We have Christ. and, there- 
fore, the Church (a) of Divine origin (St. Luke 1: 35; St. John 
1: 14, 17, 18; 14: 6, 9, 10; 20: 21; St. Matt. 16:18; Revel 21:10), 
giving us (b) the Divine Law of creed and conduct (St. Matt. 
5:17 to 21; and 28: 20, a), with (c) the Promise and Sacrament 
of Divine Help (St. John 6: 53 to 59, and St. Matt. 28: 20, b), 
and (d) the Promise of future blessedness (St. John 6: 39, 40. 44, 
54; compare II. St. Peter 3: 13), and (e) the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism, with its Name-giving (St. Matt. 28: 19) and its com- 
mencement of the New Life (Gal. 3: 27; 6: 15; Coloss, 8:8; St. 
John 8:5). It is, of course, a marvel that we should have any 
such covenant. It is clearly a gift from Above, not a merely 
unaided ‘‘evolution’’ or development from below (St. John 
8:23). Our duty, therefore, is not to fritter away our thinking- 
force in doubts, questions and speculatings (St. John 8: 7, and 
St. Matt. 11: 25, 26), but to goto work and to keep at work, as 
is befitting these who have such a Covenant-relationship with 
Almighty God (St. John 14: 12; 7: 16, 17; Phil. 2: 12; St. Matt. 
10: 7, 8). 

Considering the verees in order, we see (v. 1) how long ago- 
man was commanded to be *‘ perfect ’’ (compare St. Matt. 5: 48; 
19: 21: St. Luke 6: 40: Phil. 8:12; Ephes. 4:13; Coloss. 1: 28). 
Also. this was evidently one of the conditions of the Covenant. 
Again (v. 1), our standard must come from God,‘not from the 
society around us. Now, of course, this perfection is practically 
impossible, for we are continually sinning (Rom. 8:23). Behold, 
then, the mercy of God, in baptizing us into the Victory of the- 
Perfect Christ (Rom. 6: 3-11), and then, when we ‘ renounce, 
believe and obey ’’ (Baptismal Vow) as best we can, forgiving 
us our trespasses for Christ's sake (II. Cor. 5: 19), and account- 
ing us ‘‘ justified *’ (Gal. 2:16, 20). Twenty times in the New 
Testament, Christians are called ‘‘ perfect.”’ : 

In v. 2 the word ‘‘ make ’’ should be translated “‘ give ’’ (see 
Romans 6: 23; Ephes. 2:7, 8,9). Inv. 5, thechange of name is 
very significant. Abram (‘‘ high father’’) becomes Abraham 
(‘father of many nations’’) by the addition of one of the two 
radical letters in the word ‘“‘ Jehovah.’’ Abram, to live as God 
intended, needed the Help of God. So we, disunited from 
Christ. ‘‘ can do nothing *’ (St. John 15: 1, 4, 5, and 6: 56, 57). 

Summary: Sunday last we learned from Abram the true 
worth of religious faith. Today we have (a) the inestimable 
bencfit of God’s Covenant (vv. 1, 2).(b) the reverent gratitude 
with which we should accept our Baptismal gift (v. 8), and the 
far-reaching bles-ings which will surely come when all men 
shall serve the Lord Christ (vv. 6-9: Rev. 17: 15 and 19: 16). Our- 
final lesson is (v. 9) steadfastness, loyalty and perseverance (St. 
Mark 13: 13; I. Cor. 14: 58; St. James _1: 6-8). 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Lay Preaching 


Many times. . . I must come with 
my ill-raveled work to Christ, to encumber 
Him (as it were) to right it, and to seek 
again the true end of the thread. But God 
be thanked for any ill-raveled helps which 
Christ hath mended since first he entered 
tutor to lost manhood.—Rutherford. 


AS THERE is in every rude block of mar- 
ble a statue awaiting the voice of the im- 
agination to call it from its sleep, so there 
arein all hard conditions the possibilities 
of noble achievements waiting for those: 
who have the faith, the courage and the 
insight to perceive that the hour is ripe and | 
that the deed can be done.—Zhe Christian 
Union. 


Says Dean Plumptre, in ‘‘ Biblical Stud- 
ies”: ‘‘ When the Word of the Lord comes 
with power to the heart of a man, and goes 
forth from it straight to the hearts of 
others, then the prophet’s work is in its 
Measure renewed among us.” It was not 
until Francis of Assisi (stirred by the prob- 
lems of Italian cities, not very unlike those 
presented in American cities to-day) had 
gathered eleven lay preachers about him, 
that another priest, one Sylvester, joined 
the company. A clerical correspondent of 
The Church Times says that the introduc- 
tion of the Church Army into rural parishes 
has deepened and intensified the prejudice 


against lay preachers and put back by quite 
half a century any effort to get the priest- 
hood of the laity duly recognized ; because 
“when they find Church Army noise and 
parade invading their rural solitudes they 
consider their worst suspicions justified. If 
these men had themselves been first induced 
to give some help as lay readers, they would 
now be more open to conviction on the 
whole subject of lay work.” We have noted 
more than one proposal recently in the 
Church Clubs to import some English ‘cap- 
tains” to organize an American Church 
Army. May it not be as well to try the 
natural way of lay preaching first? Mr. 
Chas. James Wills, of happy memory, held a 
conunission from the Bishop of New York 
to preach unwritten sermons whenever he 
found opportunity, and constantly exercised 
it. It was a right arm of his strength. 
Perhaps. it was only a ‘verbal commis- 
sion,” like that which Innocent II]. gave 
to St. Francis and his eleven companions, 
who went to headquarters to get the per- 
mission which was denied them at home: 
“Goin God's name and preach repentance 
to all.” But that is what bishops are for, 
when canons fail; and certainly Mr. Wills 
preached, ‘‘no man forbidding him.” Of 
course, with the multiplication of such 
preachers and the adoption of a system 
of lay ministry must come organization 
and discipline; perhaps the revival of the 
minor orders. But the way to get anything 
done is to go and do it.—The Churchman, 


Official Information 


Publications Received 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York. 


Notes on the use of the Prayer Book. By Rt. 
Rey. A. C. A. Hall, D.D. 


cy New First Catechism. By a Clergyman’s 
ife. 


The Gospel Story. By a Clergyman’s Wife. 
A Catechisin. 
The Creed. A New Fou:th Catcheism. By 
Rt. Rev. William Paret, D.D. 
Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee. 
A Junior Text Book on the Church Catechism. 


The Church Catechism with explanatory 
notes. By Rev. T. G. McGonigle. 


A Catechism on the Church Year. 
Bishop of Pittsburg. 


From Jerusalem to Jerusalem. By Rev. Al- 

fred J. Belt, M.A. 
Ginn & Co., New York. 

Outline of the Philosophy of English Liter- 

ature. By Greenough White, A.M., B.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 

Henry W. Grady. The Editor; The Orator ; 

The Man. By James W. Lee. 50 cents. 
Fredk. A. Stokes, New York. 

A Woman with a Future. By Mrs. Andrew 
Dean. 75 cents. 

Dartmoor. By Maurice H. Hervey. 75 ceuts. 

Rey. William Mitchell, Terre Haute, Ind. 


The Relation of the Sacraments to the Doc- 
trine of the Divine Immanence. By Rey. Wil- 
iam Mitchell, 25 cents, 


By the 


Brotherhood Headquarters 


HE office of the Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
United States of America is at the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Avenue (corner of Twenty-second Street), New York City. 

Address John W. Wood, General Secretary. 
The office of the Canadian Brotherhood is at 40 Toronto Street, 
Toronto. Address Spenser Waugh, General Secretary. 

The office of the Scotch Brotherhood is at 107 Princes Street, Edin- 

h. Address Arthur Giles, Secretary. 
e Secretary of the Council of the Australian Brotherhood is K. E. 
Barnett, 149 Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, N. 8. W. 
The Secretary of the Brotherhood movement in England is Harold 
Cutting, 18 Victoria Terrace, London, England. 


Brotherhood Publications 


HE Hand-book of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
each or 50 cents per dozen. * 
Report of the Council for 1895, 
per dozen. 
Points on Brotherhood Work. Price 2 cents; per dozen, 20 cents. 
Why You Should Go to Church. By Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.D. 
Printed. for missionary distribution. 100 copies for 50 cents. 
4 A form of service for the admission of new members, 10 cents per 
lozen. . 
A form of by-laws for Chapter use. 10 cents per dozen. 
Sacrifice and Consecration, A talk to young men. By W. C. Sturgis. 
10 cents per dozen. 
Qualifications for Membership. 
bers. 10 cents per dozen. 
Introduction cards for the use of members away from home. 5 
cents per dozen. 
Transfer cards for the transfer of members from one Chapter to an- 
other. 5 cents per dozen. 
The Brotherhood Hymn, ‘“‘ Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,” words 
and music. 100 copies to any address for 50 cents. 
A Brotherhood Folder, with rules, recommendations, prayers and cer- 
tificate of membership. 1 cent each. Name of Chapters inserted for 50 
cents additional on each order. 


Price 10 cents 


Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents 


Hints for the selection of new mem- 


Badges 


HE Brotherhood has adopted two badges to be worn by members 
T in token of their membership and obligations, and as means of 
fraternal recognition. One is a St. Andrew’s cross of gold and 
red enamel, the other a biack silk button, with a red St. Andrew’s cross 
Woven on ite face. These are furnished only by the Council and only 
papa the officers of Chapters at $1 each for the gold pins and 10 cente 
each for the buttons, Address, John W. Wood, Church Missions House, 
ra Fourth Avenue, New York. Orders must be accompanied by remit 
ce, 


From the Constitution 


BJECT.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ's Kingdom among young men, and to this end every 
man desiring to become a member thereof must pledge himself to 

obey the Rules of the Brotherhood so long as he shall be a member. 
These Rules are two: The Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. ‘The 
Rule of Prayer is to ray daily for the spread of Christ's Kingdom amon; 
oung men and for od 's blessing upon the labors of the Brotherh 
he Rule of Service is to make an earnest effort each week to bring at 
least one young man within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the services of the Church and in voung men’s Bible classes. 
Basis OF Union.—Any organization of young men, in any parish, 
mission, educational institution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis- 
ter in charge, for this object, and whose members so pledge themselves, 
is entitled to become a Chapter of the Brotherhood, and, as such, to 
representation in its Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn. 
No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 
and no member shall be elected presiding ofticer or delegate to the Con- 
vention who is not alsoa communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Boys’ Department 


HE Boys’ Department of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is under 
T the direction of the following committee : 

William C. Sturgis, Chairman, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Rev. H. N. Cunningham, Christ Church, Watertown, Conn.: Rev. W. 
W. Love, St. Peter’s, Helena, Mont.; H. H. Pike, St. George’s, New 
York; W. E. Manning, St. John’s Suse tomas Ohio; George R. 
Robinson, Jr., Christ Church, St. Louis; H. H.’ Heminway, Christ 
Church, Watertown, Conn. ; R. G. Leypoldt, Secretary, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The Manual of the Boys’ Department, containing information about 
method of organizing Chapters and suggestions for the work. 2 centa 
each, 20 cents per dozen. 

The badge of the Boys’ Department is a silk button with a blue St. 
Andrew’s cross on the face. Price 10 cents each. 

A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per dozen. 

A form of service for use in Chapter meetings. 10 cents per dozen. 

A membership card with prayers and rules. 1 cent each. Name and 
number of Chapters inserted for 50 cents additional on each order. 

Remittances must accompany all orders, Address the secretary of 
the committee. 


IF it be said that the problems which the coming generation 
will have to face, problems of wealth and poverty, of luxury and 
want, of capital and labor, of population, of class, of national re- 
sponsibility, of peace and war, are to be solved irrespectively of 
the Faith, I can only reply that if Iam a Christian I must bring 
every interest and every difliculty of man within the range of 
my religion —Bishop Westcott. - 
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Wells Filing Cabinets. 


i 
tata 


} 


FOR FILING Letters, Invoices, Catalogues, Price Lists, 
Documents (flat or folded), Legal Blanks, any kind of 
sheet, any size of sheet. 

STRONG POINTS.—Rapid Filing. ick Reference. 
Labor Saving. No Waste Room. Adjustability. (Keep 
the adjustable feature in mind.) Combination. (One 
Cabinet can be arranged to do all work mentioned 
above.) 

WILL FILE ANYTHING from a newspaper clipping to a 
1000 page catalogue. 

NO WASTE ROOM. The shelves are adjustable. The 
partitions are adjustable. The files will expand from 
one inch to five as the case may require. 


Send for catalogue showing different styles and sizes. 


A. J. WELLS MFC.CO., - - Syracuse, N.Y. 


JAMES L. HOUGHTELING. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 


BANKERS. 
CHICAGO = INVESTMENTS. 


CHICAGO MORTGAGES FOR SALE-For the con- 


venience of investors we carry from $2v0,(0) to $500,000 of 
choice mortgages at all times. ‘These loans are made by us 
after careful investigation of the titles, the value of the 
securities offered and the responsibility of borrowers. In 
transacting a business of nearly $100,000,000 no title approved 
by us has ever been successfully attacked. 


IN ANY AMOUNT-These loans vary in amount from 


$500 to $50,000, and bear from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. in- 
terest, payable semi-annually at our office, or at such place 
as investor may elect The standard rate on ordinary 
amuunts, say $3,000 to $10,000, being 6 per cent.; smaller loans 
614 per cent. and 7 per cent.; large loans on exceptionally 
strong security, 5 per cent. and 5}4 per cent. 


FRANCIS B. PEABODY. 


AT_PAR_AND ACCRUED INTEREST—These securi- 


ties are ready for delivery, and are onsale at par and ac- 
crued interest. No commission is charged the buyer, the 
income named being net. 


INVESTORS’_ INTERESTS CARED FOR WITH- 


OUT CHARGE—We collect all interest and remit to any 


part of the country free of charge. We see that all insur- 
ance policies pledged as collateral security are renewed at 
expiration, and that the investor is protected in case of 
failure on the part of the borrower to pay taxes. In other 
words, we act as financial agents for the investor without 


charge. 
ADDRESS 


164 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780, 
Breakfast Cocoa; 


It bears their 
Trade Mark 
“La Belle 
Chocolatiere” 
} ON every can, 


| Absolutely 
Pure 


No Chemicals. 


BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Gases Sao eas ao 


arereree ert a 


One of the greatest factors in producing 
a clear, clean skin, and therefore a perfect 
complexion, is the use of 


€ 


AGREEABLE preventives taken in season are much 
surer than belated drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, 
Liver and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Racking Colds, or Fevers. Syrup of Figs ts 

MILD AND SURE, pleasant to the taste, and free from 


objectionable substances. F hysicians recommend it. Millions 

have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, its 

effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 
“For sale by all Druggists.” 
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ELEVENTH YEAR CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE * PUBLISHED BY THE 
VOLUME X.—NUMBER 10 : New York City BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


A Charming, Fascinating and Inspiring Summer Book. 


. A SINGULAR LIFE. 


/ ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
Of which MISS LILIAN WHITING, in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, says: 


“No American novel since the days of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has approached 
‘A Singular Life,’ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Into this book has gone the perfection 
of her powers in all their maturity.” 
It is a book that anyone who aspires to be better ought to read. ‘ 


BY A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT, we can supply this superb book (price $1.25) to the i 
readers of ST. ANDREW’S CROSS, together with a year’s subscription to THE CHURCHMAN ) 
(price $3.50), for Four Dollars. THE CHURCHMAN ought to be in the hands of every t 

}: 


i 
4 
: Brotherhood man. 


2 ; Address 
This offer is open only to those who are not 


at present subscribers to THE CHURCHMAN, ST ANDREW’S CROSS 
. , 


and will positively be withdrawn on July 25th. 
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July—October 


Tue Summer season is again upon us, the annual 
exodus from the real or fancied bondage of work has 
begun, and a spirit of general relaxation is in the very 
air. It is a dangerous time for the Brotherhood, a 
valley of decision ” for the multitude of Christian men. 
We regret to see that the result of the decision is in 
many cases a foregoneconclusion. It seems to be taken 
for granted that the season for active work in the 
Church and in the Brotherhood is over; the churches 
are preparing for a dormant existence, Chapters are 
ready to suspend their meetings until further notice, 
and even Local Assemblies are talking of the advisability 
of taking a furlough. We do not hear, however, that 
“the devil and all his angels” are preparing to cease 
operations or to take a much needed rest; in fact 
there is abundant evidence that the Summer is their 
great harvest season. The city population swelters in 
a temperature which relaxes the moral fibre; relieved 
in a measure from the safe-guards of Christian activities, 
the masses fall easy victims to temptation and sin; 
hunger and thirst, want and poverty, renew their attacks 
upon easy virtue ; the pitiless arm of civil law alone re- 
mains to take the place of the loving, redeeming Gospel 
of the King. 

In the country it is not much better. Frivolity and 
worldliness are supreme, while the Winter spirit of mild 
indifference to the claims of religion is superseded by 
the Summer spirit of open antagonism. The moment 
the Brotherhood, individually or collectively, blinds 
itself to these patent facts, it becomes morally responsi- 
ble forthem. We have heard it claimed that in sus- 
pending work during the Summer, the Brotherhood is 
but following the lead of the Churches and the Sunday- 
schools. When such claimants begin to work half as 
hard for nine consecutive months as do the clergy as a 
class, they might perhaps talk of a Summer vacation ; 
and as for the Sunday-schools we are not children but 
grown men pledged tothe life and work of men. Ex- 
cuses at best are poor things, the refuge of weak minds. 
It is not what others are doing or intend to do that must 
govern the conduct of the man who desires to approach 
to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

But granting that some of us, for the sake of our- 
selves or our families must and can conscientiously 
change our field and method of work in Summer, that 
we must have the rest which a vacation provides. There 
is no more efficacious form of rest than a change of oc- 
cupation. Mere cessation of work may be sensuously 
restful, it certainly is not recuperative. It occurs to 
us that Brotherhood work, even in its narrowest mean- 
ing, allows of very great variety of application. Let us 
suppose that a Brotherhood man goes to the sea-shore 
or the country for the Summer. Probably he finds an 
Episcopal Church in the neighborhood. No one who 
has not experienced it can begin to appreciate the 
thankfulness with which the rector of such a country 
church will receive any offer of sympathy and assistance. 
The mere contact with a personality outside of the 
monotonous round of his own parish is a stimulus as 
refreshing as it is rare. How many of us will accept 
such an opportunity during this Summer? But there 
may not be a church inthe neighborhood. In that case 
the Brotherhood man, through his Prayer-book, can 
still come into touch with his fellows. The use of a 
room in the hotel or in a private cottage will give the 
opportunity ; a notice in the hotel corridor, the village 
post-office, or the railroad station, will secure the congre- 
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gation, and it will surprise any one to see how gladly 
numbers of people will welcome the news that the 
Service is to be read on Sundays, and by a layman. 

For the stay-at-homes there is a like imperative 
duty. By all means continue meetings throughout the 
Summer, whether of the Chapter or the Local Assembly. 
Then is the time when we most need mutual encourage- 
ment, and the very fact that the Brotherhood is one 
organization at least which does not cease work during 
the Summer, will be an incentive to the parish, and 
through it, to the Church at large. If the Chapter 
membership is reduced in Summer below the arti- 
ficial limit of a quorum, still let those who remain meet 
regularly for Bible-study of aninformal nature ; or else 
let a number of neighboring Chapters unite their meet- 
ings, and join in some common work such as mission 
services or cottage meetings. In many localities it is 
quite possible to secure the use of a school-house or 
other building pleasantly located at the terminus of a 
route frequented by bicyclists,and there hold an evening 
service in the cool of the day when many a tired wheel- 
man or passer-by will be only too glad to come in and 
rest awhile. 

These are merely a few suggestions regarding 
the possibilities of Summer work. Let every Chap- 
ter only make up its mind that work for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom shall be continuous so far 
as it is concerned, and there will be no difficulty in 
keeping on with the Winter’s work, or in so altering its 
character that while still equally efficient, it shall be a 
real recuperation to the souls, minds, and bodies of the 
workers. 


The Missionary Deficit 


Less than two months ago the whole Church was 
shaken by the announcement of the Board of Managers 
that there was a prospect of a deficit of something over 
$86,000 in the Church’s contributions for missions for 
the ensuing year. At the June meeting of the Board of 
Managers, the committee which had been appointed at 
the previous meeting to consider what action would be 
best recommended that all vacations in the foreign 
field, not actually begun, should be suspended ; that all 
items which could be spared with the least possible 
damage to the existing work at home and abroad should 
be struck out; and that a reduction of 8 per cent, to 
apply for the first quarter of the next fiscal year, should 
be made. This prospect shows result in what has been 
a manifested determination, on the part of different in- 
dividuals and organizations of the Church, to make 
more strenuous exertions towards the support of our 
Mission work. We shall not go into the matter at length 
here: we desire simply to call it to the attention of the 
men of the Brotherhood, and to remind them how plainly 
their duty in this department of the Church’s work is 
now set before them. In our April number we made 
mention of the election of Mr. George C. Thomas, of 
Philadelphia, who is a member of our General Council, 
as Treasurer of the Board of Foreign and Domestic 
Missions. Since his election, Mr. Thomas has issued a 
circular letter to all Chapters of the Brotherhood in the 
United States, calling three things to their attention: 
First, the necessity and importance of the laity taking a 
deeper interest in this most important subject, and 
therefore calling upon Brotherhood men everywhere to 
do all that it may be possible for them to do in their 
own parishes ; secondly, inviting their study of mission 
work by requesting that at any time information is de- 
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sired they should write him at his official address, and 
assuring them that the information will be sent ; and 
thirdly, what we believe to be éven more important, in- 
viting members to write personal letters to him at any 
time they may desire to correspond with him in regard 
to anything connected with the Mission work of the 
Church. This is a true call to arms by one who is in 
a doubly authorized position for issuing such a call 
to us. Let Brotherhood men respond cordially and 
promptly. We give in another column a copy of the res- 
olutions adopted at a meeting of Mr. Thomas’s own 
Chapter, and are pleased to be able to say that many 
other Chapters of the Brotherhood have responded in 
like way. Wecannot but feel that we would not be 
doing our full duty as Churchmen if we did not bring 
this matter before the Brotherhood in this way. The 
Church is distinctively missionary. It was for mission- 
ary purposes that Christ established a Church upon 
earth,—for the purpose of carrying His Name to those 
who knew it not, and by telling them of His infinite love 
to bring them into His fold. Our branch of the Church, 
while missionary (in the true sense of the word) every- 
where, has set out to do a definite amount of this work 
which comes under the ¢echnical application of the word 
“missionary.” Those who are in charge of this depart- 
ment of our work tell us that the work is in danger. 
The whole Church is affected. Let us not fail to respond 
heartily, as befits men of our calling and men who have 
taken our vows. 


The Self Denial Week 


THE returns from the Self Denial Week of Advent 
1895 are now practically all in. The fund amounts to 
$2,900, in round numbers. This marks an advance of 
about $1,000 on the best previous record. As an indi- 
cation of increasing faithfulness in keeping Self Denial 
Week, the total is encouraging ; so far as it represents 
the willingness of Brotherhood men to practice personal 
self denial for some special missionary object it is not 
altogether satisfactory. To one looking at the matter 
from the outside the amount given stands for what the 
whole Brotherhood of nearly 1,200 Chapters and more 
than 12,000 men is willing to do without for one week. 
Asa matter of fact however, most of us are unpleas- 
antly aware that the amount represents the gifts of 
rather less than half the Chapters and considerably less 
than half the men. In other words a majority of the 
Chapters have not kept Self Denial Week at all, while 
many members of those Chapters which did observe the 
first week of last Advent failed to join their brother 
members in the practice of some personal self denials. 
No doubt many apparently good reasons might be given 
for this lack of general co-operation in what we feel to 
be a wise and helpful feature of the Brotherhood’s year. 
But we are concerned now with the failures of the past 
only so far as a knowledge of their causes may help us 
to a greater success in the future. Possibly something 
of past failure may be due to the time for which the 
Self Denial Week has been appointed. The beginning 
of the Church year with its “lesser Lent ” is naturally a 
most appropriate time for training in this fundamental 
Christian virtue. But at this time various other Broth- 
erhood objects make important demands upon Chapter 
treasuries and consequently upon Chapter members. 
And, too, with the approach of the holidays, the ties of 
family and friendship naturally bid strongly for our 
gifts. The question therefore comes, Would it be prac- 
ticable to appoint the Self Denial Week for some other 
time of the year? We think so. If asked, What time? 
we would suggest the period from Ascension Day to 
Whitsunday. Ten days instead of a week it is true, 
but, perhaps, all the better for that. This watching 
time of the infant Church may suitably be commemo- 
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rated in this way by men who are watching for the 
Kingdom’s coming, and not only watching, but pray- 
ing, working and giving. We should like to know what 
Brotherhood men think of such a change, in order that 
the Pittsburg Convention may know something of the 
mind of the Brotherhood on this matter and thus be en- 
abled to take intelligent action with as little discussion 
as possible. 


Progress of the Kingdom 


At a meeting of the Holy Apostles’ Chapter, No. 818, Phila- 
delphia, held on Tuesday hia 8 May 26, the circular issued 
by the Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, and the supplementary letter of Mr. George C. 
Thomas, Treasurer of the Board, were read and the following 
action was taken : 

Whereas, The Chapter has heard the appeal made to the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the United States by 
the Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Church; and, 

Whereas, This appeal comes to Holy Apostles’ Chapter with 
the greater force by reason of the Treasurer being one of its 
members; and, 

Whereas, The duty of aiding to the extent of our ability in 
the Missionary work of the Church is most clear; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That at the June meeting a special offering be 
made for the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, and 
that the President be, and he is hereby, requested to send a cir- 
cular letter to the members, setting forth the present needs and 
urging a@ conscientious, self-denying effort on their part in the 
matter. 


_ The above was unanimously adopted, as was also the follow- 
ing: 
Resolved, That an appropriation of $25 be made at once 
towards the needs of the Board, and 
That this Chapter pledges itself to take up an offering quar- 
terly every year, the same to be appropriated as above. 


A REMARKABLE letter was lately addressed to the Bishop of 
Durham from over thirty of the younger priests of his diocese, 
It has reference to ‘‘ the ceaseless cry for colonial and foreign 
missionaries ’’ which commonly receives so poor a response in 
the shape of volunteers. The writers state some of the reasons 
which, in their judgment, lead to this atate of things. The 
main point is that the right sort of men are nearly always en- 
grossed in work which has been assigned them, and are happy 
in it. They are not likely to throw up such a work which they 
have found themselves capable of, to go on a self-elected mis- 
sion, kaowing nothing of their fitness. Such considerations, 
they think, sufficiently explain why, under a normal state 
of things, a supply of men proportionate to the needs of the 
foreign service are not likely to be found by waiting until they 
are spontaneously moved to go. They therefore suggest that 
the Bishops should take the initiative by looking over the men 
in their dioceses and selecting those who, in their judgment, are 
fitted for the purpose, and bringing the matter before them. It 
is thought that, under such circumstances, many would be 
willing and glad to go, relying upon the judgment of their chief 
shepherd. Apparently, the more than thirty from whom the 
letter emanated are in this categury. The Bishop responded 
very heartily and expressed his readiness to enter into the 
scheme. Such a movement may result in gine a new and 
unprecedented impetus to the missionary work of the church. 
It would certainly seem reasonable that the principle employed 
all along in the selection of missionary Bishops should be ap- 
plied also to the priests..—Living Church. 

Mr. Evaene Srock, well known as one of the secretaries 
of the English Church Missionary Society, said recently: 
‘© |. . [am more and more deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that on the clergy and ministers in our churches there 
lies a responsibility which the great majority of them have as 
yet failed to realize. In most cases it is anything else first, and 
the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom last. The churches 
exist, not that they may have splendid singing, beautiful 
services, and such like, but that they may evangelize the world. 
We call this a great missionary epoch ; but there will have to 
be a much wider awakening of missionary zeal in the churches 
than we bave yet seen. One despairs of the older men ; but 
our hope lies in the fact that the youngest of our ministers are 
the most alive. Every pastor who cuts loose from home ties 
and goes abroad is a grand example to the others ; but those 
who remain at home may be great channels of blessing to the 
churches and to the work of missions. In the late visitation of 
hia Diocese by the Bishop of London, he urged each clergyman 
to preach at least twenty missionary sermons @ year in his own 
church for the purpose of educating his people in the duty of 
evangelizing the world.” ; 
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The Reminiscences of a Missionary Bishop.—II 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND DANIEL S. TUTTLE, D.D., BISHOP OF MISSOURI 


Sometime Missionary Bishop of Montana, Idaho, Utah and Nevada 


AM asked by St. ANDREWw’s Cross to give another 
chapter of “ Reminiscences.” I am willing to do so. 
For the Lord has always been good tome. Far 

better than I have deserved. And I am glad to tell out 
His goodness. 

I myself have done many mean things. 
count some of them. 

Once in Helena, Montana, I loaned money at two per 
cent permonth. My friend, Mr. Stickney, wanted help, 
and he gave me good security. So I loaned him twelve 
hundred dollars, at two per cent per month, like any 
wicked usurer. It was missionary trust money which 
for atime I did not need to use. I suppose my only 
semblance of ethical excuse is, other people were wick- 
eder: they were getting five per cent. This was in 1869. 

Another meanness. I was at Bannack. I wasinthe 
upper hall of a large log building. Under was a ‘saloon. 
There was a large congregation. I had finished Even- 
ing Prayer and given out the hymn before the sermon. 


Let me re- 


As the people rose to sing there was a cracking noise © 


and the floor began to sink. It was a summer night. 
An open door just near me led to a flight of back stairs. 
Enrobed as I was, I was the first one plunging down 
those stairs. Then, on ¢erra firma myself, I shouted to 
the rest—“ Don’t rush so fast. Don’t push so hard. 
You'll injure the women and children.” I got roundly 
laughed at for taking such good care to be safe myself 
before vouchsafing my wholesome advice. I can only 
say in exculpation that I don’t know how I got out the 
door or on the ground. It seemed the unconscious ac- 
tion of the instinct of self-preservation, without time for 
calling in thought or reason. Fortunately the floor 
sank only an inch or two, because some one prop below 
gave way. I went back humbly, and preached the ser- 
mon. But not one-fourth of the people would return. 

Meannesses, third and fourth. In 1880 I withdrew 
from Montana. For thirteen years I had gone in and 
out among its people. I knew them almost all by name. 
I grew up with them as it were. And never a man had 
kinder friends than they all were to me. I loved them, 
and I love them still. Yet I turned my back on them, 
and ran away from them. But it was that they might 
have better pastoral care; not, that I had ceased to love 
them. I do hope to go to see them once before I die. 
Then in 1886 I deserted Idaho and Utah. What I have 
said of Montana is equally true of these two Territories. 
Valleys and mountain sides were filled with dear, and 
much loved, and kindly loving, friends. When our two 
babies died in Salt Lake City, in 1873, our Mormon 
neighbors were as kind to us as they could be. It was 
a sore wrench to my heart strings to come away from 
those who for more than nineteen years had stood help- 
fully, loyally, lovingly by me, and it seems like a wrong 
to those whom I deserted. Only, I was growing older. 
I could not quite do now all that up to this I had been 
able to do. And it was wisest and best to say a tearful 
“good bye,” however cowardly it looked. 

Indeed the mountain people were very dear to me. 
And they seemed to like me. One night at Hamilton, 
Montana, when Mr. Dickey and I were holding services 
in the school house, a ranchman came in from fifteen 
miles away in the Gallatin Valley. His wife and several 
children were with him. After services he told me he 
wanted the children baptized. I requested Mr. Dickey 
to baptize them, saying I would be godfather. So I 
asked for the names. When we came to the baby the 


father said “ We want to name him after you.” “ That 
will make me happy,” I said. ‘‘My name is Daniel. So 
you will have his name, Daniel Curtis. “No,” he said, 
“we want to name him after Bishop Tuttle.” “ Ah, 
well,” I replied, “my middle name is Sylvester. He 
shall be Daniel Sylvester Curtis.” ‘ No,” persisted he, 
“we want his name to be Bishop Tuttle.” And so it 
had to be, and Mr. Dickey baptized the baby, “ Bishop 
Tuttle’ Curtis. One of my clergy said he feared it 
boded no good to the child to be weighted down with 
that sort of an ecclesiastical prefix. But “ Bishop” 
thrived and grew, and was a helpful son to the mother 
when she was left a widow. He lived to be a lad of four- 
teen. Rev. Mr. Lewis, of Bozeman, a few years since, 
wrote me a sweet letter about his sickness, and his 
death, and of his kindness and goodness to his mother. 
That naming was a compliment which touched my 
heart. 

The good Lord has been wonderfully kind to me in 
continuing my health and strength. 

In June, 1867, when going out to the field we were 
delayed in Denver for two or three weeks, because the 
Indians of the plains between Denver and Salt Lake 
were on the war path, and the stage company would not 
send us on. Some good people of Denver got up a 
trout fishing excursion up Bear Creek. Bishop Randall 
and I both went with them. After the good picnic din- 
ner which we ate with a relish on the banks of the tor- 
rent, some of the young men began jumping. By and 
by, under Bishop Randall's permission, as I was in his 
bailiwick, I joined them. In the final count the Church 
scored a victory. One man was heard to mutter to an- 
other near, “If that Bishop will jump in such fashion 
among his people when he gets there, he’ll land cleanin 
the center of the good will and esteem of the Montana 
fellows.” 

Once, ona missionary tour with a brother clergy- 
man, we found ourselves at Rocky Bar, Idaho. The 
next appointment was for Atlanta, a mining camp over 
on the other side of a very high range. There was no 
wagon road over. The distance on the trail was eighteen 
miles. We could not find any horses in Rocky Bar. 
Feed had given out, and they had all been driven away 
to be kept alive. Sol lightened the traveling bag as 
best I could, keeping my robes and a night shirt and a 
tooth brush and some “ Mission Services” in it, and 
with my brother parson carrying somewhat the same 
sort of luggage we trudged over on foot, spent a Sun- 
day, and came back a-foot on Monday. 

During the winter of 1867-68 which I spent with my 
dear cat, Dick, in the log cabin in Virginia City, Mon- 
tana, it was my unfailing habit to take along “constitu- 
tional” of five or six miles every morning. At times 
there was considerable snow, though not so much as 
people unacquainted with the mountains imagine. That 
was little matter. In heavy top boots I enjoyed, quite 
like a boy, the brushing away of the light snow from 
the path. In that dry air the snow, especially if freshly 
fallen, was always soft and feathery. One trail was a 
favorite with me. It passed by the hill where were in- 
terred the bodies of the robbers and murderers, a dozen 
or more,who were executed by the “ Vigilantes ” in 1863. 
It was not on this account that I chose it, but because 
it went steep up the untimbered mountain side, and 
gave me vigorous exercise, and because all along it the 
eye could take in the picturesque view of the town and 
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Alder Gulch and the far extended valley into which the 
Gulch debouched. 

Ah ! the blood tingled with physical pleasure in those 
vigorous walks. A big reservoir of strength seemed 
laid by. The winter we kept house in Helena, 1868-69, 
I put that strength to a prosaic use. We could not af- 
ford a servant. Hardly for love or money could a 
woman for service be found. If, perchance, found, she 
must have sixty dollars per month. And a Chinaman 
thesame. So my mother-in-law—who has always lived 
with us, and who, strange to say, has always been very 
good to me—and I made a compact to do the home 
laundrying. On Mondays my stored up strength turned 
itself out into lucrative practice. I sawed the fire-wood, 
and brought the water, and pounded mercilessly the 
clothes in the old-fashioned pounding barrel, and wrung 
them through the newly patented wringer, and helped 
string them on the lines I had previously stretched in 
place. And I cannot remember one blue Monday passed 
in Helena. 

My supply of vigor stood me in good stead another 
way. That winter a grievous fire burned down half of 
the business portion of Helena. It broke out a little 
after midnight. Helena was an infant town only three 
yearsold. Ithad no fire department, or engine, or lad- 
ders. With buckets and axes we did what we could to 
fight the fierce fire. We feared the entire town would 
be consumed. I took time to run home to tell the family 
to get things together and to be ready to go out if the 
worst came. Otherwise I was with the men all night 
long fighting the fire. This fact, with an added fact 
that once, in Deer Lodge, Montana, I helped to subdue 
a fire which was threatening dangerously a building in 
which powder was stored, has furnished foundation for 
sensational newspaper accounts. ‘The story has it—en- 
larged like Virgil’s Rumor, and embellished by the re- 
portorial imagination, and adorned with rhetorical 
touches—that when the vanished smoke of the subdued 
fire allowed vision, the three towering victors upon the 
scene appeared to be, a miner, a gambler, and the 
bishop. And the miner goes on in his characteristic and 
forcible language to avow his loyalty to the bishop, and 
his determination to stand sturdily by him, whenever 
and wherever he shall enter upon a Gospel raid in the 
mountains. 

In the Helena fire I did aid one despairing merchant, 
in the teeth of the flames, left almost helplessly alone, to 
swing shut the massive iron door of his subterranean 
“fireproof” in which was stored a large stock of most 
inflammable articles. He had been quite indifferent to 
religion before, but from that time was won as spoken 
sermons, though never so eloquent, could not have won 
him. He afterwards was a most earnest and interested 
and helpful vestryman. 

The Episcopal palace in Helena, my “own hired 
house,” was on Jackson Street, (the natives called it 
“Pig Alley”). Here our second boy, Herbert, was 
born in 1869. The first time that I discovered the least 
of a physical let down in myself was in the summer of 
1883. Herbert was with me on a missionary tour in 
Idaho. At a stage station where we stopped for change 
of horses he playfully struck me and turned and ran. 
I said, “I'll pay you for that, my boy,” and ran after 
him. I expected to catch him, and it astonished me to 
find I couldn’t. Some how he kept out of my reach. 
“This was never so before,” said I to myself. “What 
does it mean?” When seated in the stage and riding 
on I counted up that I was forty-six, and he fourteen. 
Then I understood, and took home to myself the 
thought that in the nature of things I could not con- 
tinue to be all I had been in physical swiftness and 
strength. 

I have spoken of the hill where the robbers were 
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buried. Three or four years before I went to Montana 
a crisis came to the affairs of the Territory. For 
months miners going out of the country with gold dust 
on the person had been waylaid, robbed and murdered. 
Officers of the law attempting to bring offenders to. 
justice had been intimidated. Finally an honest Ger- 
man teamster was openly and wantonly murdered in 
Alder Gulch, near by to the town of Virginia, in order 
that the good span of mules belonging to his employers. 
might be stolen. A man named Ives was arrested as 
the murderer. The miners concluded to take matters 
into their own hands. They knew that things were 
crooked somewhere. They were amazed at the bold- 
ness and success of the vicious element in their midst. 
They did not know, what they found out soon after- 
ward, that Plummer, the Sheriff of Beaver Head 
County, and so the sworn upholder of the law, was. 
living a dual life and was actually the head of the for- 
midable gang of desperadoes. Swift word was sent up. 
and down the Gulch. Men dropped their shovels and 
tilted the wheelbarrows to one side. They went to. 
their cabins, and seizing revolvers and rifles gathered 
at Nevada, a little town a mile down from Virginia. It 
was thé morning of a bright winter day, such as Mon-. 
tana is noted for, and not very cold. Hundreds came, 
good men and true. Scores of the baser set came too,. 
dark browed and scowling. Ives was brought forth. 
Twenty-four men were appointed fora jury. A man 
educated in the law was improvised for judge. An 
attorney was asked to prosecute, and another to defend. 
Then, in a spirit of serious determination the miners 
set themselves to their work. They spent the entire 
day hearing evidence and listening to arguments. A 
large empty cart was the rostrum. The court room 
was the open air. Men of both sides came in all day. 
The desperadoes with quick wit recognized the gravity 
of the situation. They sent scouts with all speed over to 
Bannack, nearly 100 miles away, where Plummer lived,. 
to apprise him of the imminence of the danger and to 
urge him to send quick help. Then they bent them- 
selves to secure delay, in order that their forces might 
be got together for the rescue of Ives. 

The verdict of the jury was “guilty of murder.” 
Then came the most critical time of all. What was to. 
be the next step? The sun had set. The moon was 
rising. Low-voiced discussions went on. The desper- 
adoes did their best to get the prisoner remanded toa 
place of safe keeping. If they can only gain time—a. 
day or so—Plummer will come with stout help and all 
will be well. The miners had their surmises too, and 
were wondering what it was best to do. Soonin the 
moonlight the slender lithe figure of the young prose- 
cuting lawyer was seen to mount the cart. In clear 
and steady voice he said, “I move that George Ives, 
having been by this jury found guilty of murder, be 
forthwith hung by the neck till dead.” He took his 
life in his hand. Hundreds of men belonging, or favor- 
able, to the desperadoes were only a few feet from him. 
To them bloodshed was nothing more than by-play. 
Commotion among them set in. There were threaten- 
ing gestures and fora moment it seemed as if the dar- 
ing speaker would be shot dead. But the rattling 
clicks of triggers in the hands of the cordon of miners 
warned the gang to abstain. The critical moment 
passed. The prosecuting attorney who moved that bold 
resolution was Wilbur F. Sanders, subsequently United 
States Senator from the State of Montana, now living 
in Helena. A braver deed thanthat of his I have never 
read of in history. 

George Ives was executed at once. That night the- 
miners and business men formed their plans. They’ 
knew it was war to the knife now between the bad ele-- 
ments and the law abiding elements of the Territory. 
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They organized themselves into the “ Vigilantes.” 
They sought and secured evidence. They acted secretly 
and moved rapidly. Before the robbers could recover 
from their astonishment, and rally their forces, the 
“Vigilantes” had unearthed the truth about Plummer, 
and gone to Bannack to capture him and his henchmen. 
Nor did they stop till their work was thoroughly done 
by the orderly execution of between twenty and thirty 
of the noted desperate men who had been terroriz- 
ing the community. There was only one of them all 
whom acommon jury would not have condemned to 
die. He perished because of disobedience to their 
repeated warnings, and because of his general badness 
and maliciousness of character, and his dangerous 
ferocity when in drink. 

The good done by that stern work of the vigilantes 
cannot be overestimated. Montana was saved to law 
and order and honesty. Reckless or vicious men with- 
drew in wholesome numbers from her borders. And 
one can see how Sanders’ brave call to prompt action 
saved scores of good lives from being sacrificed by the 
troughs, if they had been allowed to rally and unite. 

To this purification of Montana I think the Masonic 
Order nobly contributed. Though it was not as Masons 
that the members acted. It was simply as law-uphold- 
ing citizens that they came forth. But their close 
acquaintanceship and their organization fitted them to 
give the united and efficient service needed in such 
dangerous times. I am not a Mason, but knowing the 
good they did on the frontier, and the care they took 
of those friendless, helpless and forsaken, my heart is 
full of grateful and affectionate respect for that ancient 
Order. . 

Churches and ministers, of any sort other than Mor- 
mon, were very few in my part of the Far West in 
1867. Absolutely no worship other than Mormon in 
Utah. In Salt Lake Independence Hall had been built 
of adobes, and a chaplain from the United States Post 
near, a Congregationalist, had held service for a time. 
But he had gone away months before. In Montana 
were a few Roman Catholic priests, who had been 
missionaries among the Indians, and two Methodist 
ministers, and two “local preachers.” That was all of 
the count ministerial. And in Idaho, two Methodist 
ministers, and a Presbyterian missionary among the 
Nez Percés Indians, and some Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries among the Cceur d’Alénes, and two priests 
among the miners. 

The population of Idaho was about 14,000; of Mon- 
tana, about 20,000; and of Utah, about 100,000 

Rough and rudeand wild were the communities into 
which I was flung at the age of thirty. It seems strange 
to me that I did not make awful mistakes, jeoparding 
the interest of the ‘work which I had been set to do. 
But God was good to me, and the men of the moun- 
tains helped and did not hurt. For personal loyalty, 
for steadfast fidelity, for hearty and kindly good will, 
I have never had better friends. God bless them all! 
They had demonstrated their manliness by putting 
down and casting out the utterly bad from their midst. 
And my heart was cheered and my courage was sus- 
tained by the way in which one and another responded 
to invitations and appeals to lay hold of the life 
spiritual. 

One was a Territorial Governor. There was a way- 
ward and wild streak in him, though his heart was good 
and true. He had been reared a Baptist. But he 
brought me all his children and I baptized them. I 
talked with him earnestly. In after time he turned 
from all that was wrong and became a faithful and 
acceptable Baptist minister, dying lately in the harness 
of devoted work. One merchant said, when I asked 
him to be confirmed: ‘“Oh,I am too busy, I am not 
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fit.” But the personal word of kindly pastoral interest 
went as a friendly arrow to the heart, and he did come 

to Confirmation, and has since been senior warden and 

avery pillar in the Church. Another one said: “Oh, 
no, I swear when I get excited; I can’t come to be 
confirmed.” But some loving word about how getting 

nearer to the Saviour would result in securing more 

needed grace to help him against his besetting sin 

turned the bent of his will. He came and has also been 

a faithful warden for years. Two captains of the 

United States Army at frontier posts I baptized. They 

and a lieutenant and many members of officers’ families 

I have confirmed. Two men I baptized by immersion, 

one in Mill Creek, Utah, and one in Rattlesnake Creek, 

Montana. One miner, confirmed by me, has given from" 
his wealth, dug out of the mountains, $55,000 out- 

right for Church purposes. 

Ah! the way in which men came out to fight man- 
fully on the Lord's side from the push and roar of the 
unsettled, unsober life which hedged them round 
about gave me nerve and vigor for work in the early 
days as did nothing else, save the precious help of the 
Holy Spirit Himself 

God’s goodness, and the kindness of my fellow 
men! They are indeed the beginning and end of all 
the chapters of my “ Reminiscences.” 

I have spoken in a previous paper of “ Jack” Lan- 
grishe, the actor. Of our often being together in the 
mountains ; of how faithful and loving to each other he 
and Mrs. Langrishe were ; and how in all the wander- 
ings and changes which were necessary accompaniments 
of their profession they were trueto the Church. I ask 
leave to quote from a letter lately received from Rev. 
A. J. Holworthy, of Wallace, Idaho, telling me of the old 
actor’s death. Of late he had been publishing a news- 
paper in a mining camp: 

“T write to tell you of the passing away of your old 
and dear friend, Judge Langrishe, who died very sud- 
denly at his home in Wardner on Saturday last. Mr. 
Langrishe had been quite sick for several weeks, but 
was feeling much better during the ten or fifteen days 
preceding his last and fatal attack. He had heart 
trouble and suffered very much, always hiding his pain 
whenever possible for his dear wife’s sake. During the 
last two weeks he was very busy, and got his paper out 
as usual, and walked home on Saturday evening, feeling 
somewhat tired. He lay down on the bed, and after 
resting there awhile asked Mrs. Langrishe to sit down 
in a chair where he could look into her face. He smiled 
several times, and without any sign, without any appar- 
ent pain or struggle, his head fell back and Mrs. Lan- 
grishe realized that he was dead. He is sleeping the 
sleep of the just, up on theJonely hillside, where he has 
toiled many a time to pay the last tribute of respect to 
a brother man, more than once reading the beautiful 
service for the Burial of the Dead, when no minister 
could be had. 

“When I went East a few months ago, he said to me 
one afternoon in the church, where he was regularly to 
be found, ‘Mr. Holworthy, you may see Bishop Tuttle 
while you are away, and if you do tell him,’—and then 
he broke down and cried like a child. I told himI 
knew what he wanted me to say, for he had read me a 
letter some months ago which you had written him and 
which he wanted to answer so much. He had told me 
that several times he took out the letter from the drawer 
where he kept it, intending to sit right down and reply 
to it; but each time he was so very much affected that 
he had to give it up; and it worried him so much for 
fear you might think him unkind and unappreciative of 
your thoughtfulness of him and the kind sentiments ex- 
pressed in the letter. During his last sickness while 
sitting with him, and talking of you, we agreed that as 
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soon as he was quite well again he should tell me what 
to say and I would write the letter for him. Now Iam 
writing to tell you how much he loved you, and that he 
will never, in this world, be able to tell you so himself.” 

True, faithful old “Jack” Langrishe! Thou didst 
play thy part wellon the stage of life. Kindness and 
honesty were as thy right hand and thy left. And their 
uplifting in the sacrifice of prayer was not forgotten. 

We were mountaineers together in the long ago. My 
poor tribute of a comrade’s grateful tears I here give to 
thy memory. 


How to Pray* 


BY REVEREND B. W. MATURIN 


A PRAYERFUL life is almost certainly a life of conformity to 
the Will of God; a prayerless life is quite certainly a life of 
self-will, in which imperfections and sins and the spirit of world- 
liness cloud the spiritual perception so that it is not even 
conscious of how far it is separated from God. 

While prayer is the condition of knowing God, there is no 
practice of the spiritual life more difficult. To pray well, to 
grow in the knowledge of God, we must pray; and to be able to 
pray well we have to learn how to pray, to live through, perhaps, 
many years, in which we seem to gain little fruit, and are often 
scarcely conscious of any progress. 

And moreover, each has practically to learn for himself how 
topray. We may gain some encouragement, some little help from 
others, but the real secret of prayer we must learn for ourselves. 
How can any one teach another the form of conversation and 
method of intercourse with a friend? It grows, unfolds, 
developes of itself; it is intensely personal. We may learn 
something from the experience of others as to where dangers lie, 
as to possible self-deception, the need of perseverance through 
times of darkness and coldness; but the inmost secret of prayer 
must be our own. It is the deepest expression of the soul’s 
pepcnel relationship with God. It is, indeed, in one sense like, 

at in another unlike, the prayer of any one else. If God has 
given us any power in prayer, we shall find it is impossible to 
communicate the secret of that power to any one else; when we 
try to tell that we fail. We may repeat the prayer that we say, 
and tell of some of the trials and struggles through which we 
have passed, but we cannot tell just that thing which gives the 
power and strength to our prayers, for in fact it is our relation- 
ship to God Himself; it is the expression of all that we mean by 
our spiritual life. 

Yet thereare certain dangers that are common to most people, 
and certain principles upon which growth in the life of prayer 
must be based. 

Now, in considering the act of prayer itself, we must remember 
that it is composed of a natural and supernatural element: the 
act of the person who prays, and the help which God gives. 
Different classes of minds are in danger of laying undue stress 
on one or another of these parts as if it comprised the whole, but 
all true prayer involves both. 

Therefore due consideration must be given to both parts. If 
the best musician in the world were playing on an organ that 
was out of tune he could not produce good music, and if the 
Holy Spirit were to breathe over our souls in prayer while the 
strings were lax from carelessness, He could not produce the 
music that Ged loves to hear. Our prayer may fail, therefore, 
not because God does not help us, but because we have not taken 
proper care in preparing ourselves; the strings of the mind are 
out of tune. We shall never get so high as to be able to leave 
out of consideration our own preparation and discipline. And, 
on the other hand, if the mind were under perfect control and 
discipline, we should never be able to pray without the help of 
God’s Holy Spirit. The organ may be in perfect tune, but it 
needs the hand of the musician to draw out its powers. When 
we come to our prayers we must place ourselves beneath His 
influence. ‘‘The Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: for we know 
not what we should pray for as we ought.”’ 

Let us consider these two elements then, the natural and the 
supernatural. 

I. The natural. 

1. The mind must be prepared. So many of our prayers are 
poor and unworthy because the mind is not properly prepared; 
one kneels down with the best disposition, but the mind has got 
into a morbid condition, and the whole time of prayer is lost in 
a kind of unhealthy self-examination; or it is absorbed in some 
matter that it has allowed to take possession of it, and the time 
is spent without ever rising up to God. Or again, no sooner 
does one kneel down than it seems to be the signal for the imag- 
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ination to break loose and bring before the mind everything one 
has thought, said, or done, and every one that one has seen dur- 
ing the day. It is important, therefore, that we should remem- 
ber that the instrument with which we pray is that with which 
we do all our other mental work; when we turn it to God we 
shall find that it has the same defects and the same powers that 
it has at other times, only that we become more conscious of the 
defects in times of prayer. No wonder it is difficult to pray if 
there is no effort made to discipline or concentrate the mind at 
other times; how can the mind that is left relaxed and unguarded 
all through the day be recollected in prayer? Prayer is not the 
only time to struggle against distractions; the more orderly, 
methodical, disciplined and concentrated our minds are duriu 
our daily life, the more we shall be able to direct them to Goi 
in prayer. , 

There is nothing, therefore, that we do during the day which 
may not prove a help or hindrance in times of prayer. In 
reading, working, thinking, we are unconsciously training our 
minds for prayer. If it is the same mind which we use for all 
our ordinary work which we use in prayer, the same and no 
other; we shall find the same laxity, the same distractedness, 
the same slipshod and careless ways, the same habit of losing 
ourselves in day. dreams ne act which we experience in all our 
mental life. It is a g thing, therefore, to remember that 
prayer is not the time to train the mind, but that in prayer we 
shall reap the fruits of the carelessness or watchfulness of our 
ordinary life. 

2. Again, it must be remembered that the mind is a very 
delicate instrument, and is very easily put out of order, and 
that spiritual work does not exempt people from natural laws. 
We need, therefore, care and common sense just as much in 
spiritual as in temporal things; a person may suffer very consid- 
erably in his spiritual life from lack of the exercise of a little 
common sense. 

(a) In learning to pray it is, therefore, most important not 
to overburden oneself at firat with too many prayers. Leave 
plenty of room to grow; be content at first to say such prayers 
as are suited toa beginner. If you would ever be able to spend 
a long time in prayer you must begin with short times; the 
mind must be seasoned. Do not let prayer hang over you asa 
burden. It may be an admirable exercise in humility to confess 
to oneself how short a time one is able to pray; the mind must 
grow into the life of prayer, but it will never do this if it is 
stones * be overweighted with a burden of prayer beyond its 
strength. 

(b) Again, do not leave your prayers to be said when the 
mind is too wearied to think. If you are obliged to be up late, 
beg A the greater part of your prayers earlier in the evening; it is 
a fatal thing to go to one’s room at night tired out and burdened. 
with the dread of a considerable time to be spent in prayer, 
much of which experience has taught will be a mere struggle 
with sleep. One will never learn to pray by such methods; the 
mind needs in prayer the exercise of all its powers, and prayer 
should be said when the mind is fresh and in full vigor. The 
times of prayer, therefore, should be arranged so that the natural 
instrument is at its best, not at its worst, and it should be 
always borne in mind that God does not give His grace to help 
us to do what nature can do of itself. You have no right to 
expect God to Rely 8 to say your prayers when you are 
tired because you have not taken the trouble to say them in 
proper time. 

(c) There must be, if there is any life in prayer, adaptability; 
one of the chief conditions of life is the capacity of adapting in- 
ward to outward relations. It is the same with prayer. Prayers 
in sickness will not be the same as if health if they are the 
utterances of aliving soul, and in times of special trial or tempta- 
tion the prayers will not be those of one’s ordinary life. The 
soul, in proportion as prayer becomes a reality, will instinctively 
adapt its prayers to special circumstances, not lightly indeed 
changing the form of prayer, but pone that liberty of spirit 
which makes rule not a hindrance but a help, not the destroyer 
but the developer of life. 

Il. The supernatural. 

But there is also the supernatural element in prayer. We 
must, indeed, discipline and train our minds, and fulfil our part; 
but prayer is not a mere straining of our mind towards God, we 
must pray as members of Christ; ‘‘ He hath made us accepted 
in the Beloved.’’ We pray not as those who have nothing to 
depend upon but their own efforts, but as those whose acceptance 
is already assured if they have faith to realize their great privi- 
leges. Wo Christians speak, as it were, with the lips of Christ. 
We know that in proportion as we believe in and use our great 
privilege, God cannot reject us. Our own powers may be very 
limited, the sense of our sins may dismay us, but we draw near 
with the life of our Lord within us, ‘‘ Members of His Body, of 
His Flesh, and cf His Bones,’’ and we know that God will hear 
the voice of His own Son. 

Yet this sense of membership in Christ must be developed 
not merely at the times of prayer; it must be the effort of our 
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daily life, the aim of our self-discipline. For it ison this that 
our Lord’s promise depends: ‘‘ If ye abide in Me, and My words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.’? And as members of Christ we have the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, ‘“‘Who helpeth our infirmities.’’ We kneel down, 
but, notwithstanding all our watchfulness and care, our hearts 
are cold, and our words come falteringly; but we persevere, and 
then at times—not always consciously, but at times—we feel the 
Breath of the Spirit breathing through us and kindling our 
devotion, and words come to our lips, or longings too great for 
words well up within our hearts and reach to God. We feel in 
one way that what we say and long for is our own, it bas the 
color and temper of our minds; but again we feel that it is not 
our own, it is greater and stronger than we are; and then we 
know that it is partly ourselves, partly the Spirit of God, that 
the music that thrills us is the Breath of the Spirit breathing 
through the instrument which we have striven to prepare. 

Such moments we must cherish and recall in times of darkness; 
they enable us to feel and to know that we are not alone in our 
efforts to pray, but that there isOne who helpeth our infirmities, 
and Who, when He sees fit, at any moment can make His power 
to ve felt, though when we are least conscious of it He is still 
with us. 


Summary 


Bishop WINGFIELD, of Northern California, is suffering 
from a stroke of paralysis. 


In the Diocese of Missouri fifty-one out of the fifty-two 
Sunday schools have sent Lenten offerings for missions. 


A PROMINEMDT citizen of Kansas City has given fourteen hun- 
dred acres of land, valued at $250,000, to the city for park pur- 
poses. 


Tue New York Training School for Deaconesses is to have 
a lecture course on missions, next year, as a regular part of its 
curriculum. 


BisHop Morris, of Oregon, was ordained to the Ministry 
on June 28, 1846. The last diocesan convention took suitable 
notice of the anniversary. 


THE secretary of the Y. M. C. A. recently started in Frank- 
fort, Ky., is a Brotherhood man, and nearly all the Brotherhood 
men in Frankfort are officers or on committees of this work. 


FIFTY-THREE speakers addressed the International Y. M. 
C. A. Conference, at Cleveland, June 5-9, the aim being to in- 
troduce new men, and get, if possible, new views of live themes. 


THERE is no vieing among Chapters as to who shall render 
the most glowing report. The true spirit of the Brotherhood 
is that all rejoice with those who succeed and weep with those 
who fail. Every man’s best is his credential and crown of 
glory ; and so it is with the Chapters. —Selected. 


THE Diocese of Maryland, through the apportioning off of 
the Diocese of Washington, has now 126 clergy, 83 parishes and 
incorporated congregations, and 140 places of worship—these 
numbers as against 203 clergy, 132 parishes and incorporated 
congregations, and 215 places of worship of a year ago. 


BisHoP LAWRENCE, of Massachusetts, in an address to the 
clergy and laity of his diocese, says: ‘‘ Believe me that Church- 
men can do no greater work in behalf of the people of this State 
than by so ordering their conduct and that of their families as 
to sustain the sanctity of the Lord’s Day and a rational observ- 
ance of Sunday.”’ 


Bishop WILMER says: ‘‘Repress by Puritanic rule the inno- 
cent disportings of youth, and the nature, not changed, will 
ither seek other channels or break the embankments and spread 
itself at random. I have never seen so reckless a manhood as in 
those cases where a childhood had been unduly and unwisely 
repressed.” 


In an account of a riot recently published, the editor states 
that, after the police had vainly endeavored to disperse a mob, 
a minister mounted a box and made the simple announcement: 
“A collection will now be taken up.’ The military could not 
have done the work quicker. The rioters fled.—Mission News 
of the Archdeaconry. 


The Shoe and Leather Reporter is authority for the statement 
that a convict in one of the penitentiaries, whose crime was dis- 
honesty, is compelled to spend his days cutting out pieces of 
pasteboard which are put between the outer and inner soles of 
shoes which are to be sold as made of solid leather. This fact 
suggests the question, if a penitentiary is a house where prison- 
ers are given correction with a view to their reform, what lesson 
in honesty can this man receive from his daily participation in a 
dishonest act, by which somebody is systematically plundering 
the public? The question might also be asked, why should some 
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kinds of stealing from the public be punished with imprisonment 
and slavery, while others are rewarded by an opportunity to 
make a lot of money through the public service and agency !— 
Boston Transcript. 


Bishop TuTTLE has this to say about the Church Club re- 
cently formed in St. Louis: ‘‘Some laymen of St. Louis have 
united together in a Church Club. I am glad to tell out the 
fact. I do not know where the Saxon word in its well-known 
meaning comes from. Sometimes the word and the thing signi- 
fied by it are not pleasant. For a parish congregation to think 
itself a religious club, and to act out the thought, sends a chill to 
my heart. But this Church Club and its membership, joining 
in prayer, learning about the Church, deepening sympathy, 
broadening fellowship, clasping hands across parochial lines, alive 
and earnest to be the visible hands and feet and voice of the 
invisible Christ to win souls to Him, and to defend and promote 
the interests of His Kingdom—my warm thanks to it, my best 
wishes with it!” 


Bishop Perry, in his annual address to the council of the 
Diocese of Iowa a few weeks ago, pointed out the unfavorable 
conditions, changes, removals, parish vacancies, which hs 
militated against a marked growth. ‘‘ And yet,’’ he said, 
‘*through the blessing of God upon the ministrations of the 
clergy cecupying the smaller curés, and in several noteworthy 
cases through the efficient and abundant services of the mem- 
bers of the St. Andrew's Brotherhood and the Daughters of the 
King, the number confirmed is considerably above the average 
and nearly equals that reported year by year at the last few 
conventions.’ And again: ‘‘ In view of weighty responsibilities 
resting upon us in our work we must not fail to commend to the 
spiritually minded and earnest men of our communion the work 
of the St. Andrew's Brotherbood, and to the faithful women, not 
only the Women’s Auxiliary and its efficient helper, the Junior 
Auxiliary, but also the Daughters of the King. These organiza- 
tions when composed of proper material—when quality and not 
numbers are sought for and the absorbing desire of the members 
is personal consecration and devout, loving, self-denying service 
to God and man—are most helpful.”’ 


An Echo from the Carolina Convention 
BY THE REV. OC. L. HOFFMANN 


THE recent convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew for 
the Carolinas, held in Charlotte, was an epoch marker in the 
history of the order as a powerful influence for good in the 
Church. There are many things in a Brotherhood con- 
vention strikingly different from any other kind of conven- 
tion or council, ecclesiastical or political. One of these differing 
features is the almost entire absence of all parliamentary rules, 
and at the same time no friction or appealing from decisions. 
Perfect unanimity prevails and a dissenting vote is an unheard 
of occurrence. Business does not flag either. There is no stag- 
nation in a Brotherhood convention. 

But, on second thought, all this is not strange. Dispersed 
over the district, here, there and everywhere, entering heart and 
soul into the work of spreading the Kingdom of Christ among 
men, their purpose is one; then naturally would they be at unity 
with themselves when in convention assembled. 

Another of the noticeable features is the fact that every man, 
so far as is possible, is expected to take part in the proceedings. 
Then oneisconstantly astonished to hear most excellent addresses 
made, extemporaneously, by men whose every day vocations are 
on other lines. Some of the best sermons the writer ever heard 
have been ‘‘ preached’’ by these men, as laymen, upon whose 
heads the holy hands of Ordination have never been laid. 

Devotion to the cause is another prominent symptom to be 
observed in these conventions. Loyalty to the clergy; lack of 
ostentation; big warmheartedness bubbling over with sympathy 
for all real Christian endeavor. 

A meeting manifesting .this spirit cannot pass away with the 
going of the delegates. An abiding impress must be left upon 
the community where itisheld. The spirit is carried away, 
too, by those who go, and thus the influence finds its way all 
over the districts represented. One of the strongest points of 
the Brotherhood is that its enthusiastic earnestness is con- 
tagious. Enthusiasm is not worth much, if that be all there is 
to it; but enthusiastic Christian manhood isa power that cannot 
be gainsaid.—East Carolina Messenger of Hope. 


To be at work, to do things for the world, to turn the cur- 
rents of things about us at our will, to make our existencea 
positive element, even though it be no bigger than a grain of 
sand in this great system where we live—that is a new joy of 
which the idle man knows no more than the mole knows of sun- 
shine, or the serpent of the eagle’s triumphant flight into the 
upper air. The man who knows, indeed, what it is to act, to work, 
cries out: ‘‘ This alone is to live.’""—Phillips Brooks. 
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Two State Conventions 
OHIO 


Tae Fourth Annual Convention of the Ohio State Assembly 
was held in Gambier, May 80 and 31. The roll call showed the 
number of delegates present to be sixty-six, representing thir- 
teen different Chapters; but though the meeting was small in 
numbers it was large in earnestness, and all are agreed that it was 
asuccess. The Convention was called toorder on Saturday after- 
noon at 2:30 by Mr. William G. Mather, of Cleveland, President 
of the Ohio State Local Council. After a short service Presi- 
dent Stirling, of Kenyon College. extended a welcome to the Con- 
vention, Mr. T. H. Walbridge, of Toledo, was elected Chairman 
and Mr. Jay C. Hathaway, of Gambier, was elected Secretary. 
The programme was opened with ‘* How to Make Our Chapter 
Work Productive of Results,’ by Mr. W. G. Benham, of Colum- 
bus. He made the point: ‘‘ Each Chapter has its own peculiar 
and special work to do, and if it hopes to succeed it must do this 
work and not waste time and energy by experimenting in other 
lines. If aman undertakes new work without preparation. he 
will nearly always fail: this principle applies to a Chapter of the 
Brotherhood.’’ He expressed disbelief in the existence of what 
is popularly known as ‘‘ deadwood.’’ The Rev. E. V. Shayler, 
of Gambier, spoke on the subject, ‘‘ Why Chapters Sometimes 
Fail’’ He said that men do not understand what the Kingdom 
of Christ is, and there is too much laxity in the lives of most 
Brotherhood men. He gave the substance of his paper in a con- 
densed form as follows: ‘‘ We need men set apart with hearts 
fall of love for the cause of the Brotherhood, with consistent 
and persistent souls for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom ; self- 
sacrificing men, sacred men, God-like men.’’ 

The reading of the report of the State Council brought forth 

some very interesting facts and provoked an active discussion 
on the results of work disclosed by the report. For the first 
time in the existence of the Assembly the Council had re- 
ceived a report from every Chapter in the State. Fifty-eight 
Chapters reported a total membership of 555. The most encour- 
aging part of the report was the fact that there are 31 Brother- 
hood Bible classes, with 401 members, 264 of whom are men. 
While the apparent numerical results showed a steady increase 
during the past year, some members were inclined to censure the 
amount of work done as a whole; hut here Bishop Leonard said 
it was unwise to judge from statistics only. The large increase 
in the number of Bible classes in Chapters he stated to be a sign 
of a deeper knowledge of the will of God. He expressed a feel- 
ing of encouragement that the Brotherhood idea is becoming 
more thoroughly understood, and advised aiming for results in- 
stead of looking for results. He urged the men not to feel dis- 
heartened when results do not appear as large as could be hoped 
for, and reminded them that with work an preses their labors 
would surely be blessed. ‘‘ The extent of a Brotherhood man’s 
snguenen he said, ‘‘can never be measured by apparent re- 
8 ” 
- The evening session opened with the topic, ‘‘How Can We 
Make the Bible an Interesting Study for Men?’’ This was 
treated by Mr. T. H. Walbridge, of Toledo. He showed the 
a adeno of the Bible in the first place as the Word of God, 
and emphasized the fact that it was built in order, and that we 
must read it in order. He urged the use of the Revised Version, 
and that each book of the Bible should be read as a continuous 
whole, rather than that one should content himself with reading 
a text here and there. Mr. N. B. Thompson, of Cincinnati, dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Tne Educational Aspect of Brotherhood Work.’’ He 
made two noteworthy points: 1, That under the Rule of Service, 
by mixing witn men and praying for them, we learn to know 
ourselves better; and 2, that under the Rule of Prayer, by our 
intercourse with God, we have an education of itself. Mr. G. 
K. Shurtleff, of Cleveland, opened the Question Box, the contents 
of which proved to be kaleidoscopic, but, handled in Mr. Shurt- 
leff’s characteristic manner, turned out to be very helpful and 
somewhat amusing. Mr. Cotill, of Elyria, spoke on ‘‘ Jail Work.”’ 
After this evening meeting an informal reception was held in 
Ascension Hall. 

On Trinity Sunday morning, at 7:30, a corporate Communion 
was celebrated in the college chapel. At 10:30, Right Rev. Dr. 
W. A. Leonard, Bishop of Ohio, delivered the Charge. He pre- 
faced his sermon by stating that it was the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his ordination to the ministry. His main theme was 
to urge the Brotherhood to be brave and to preach the Gospel. 
In the afternoon Mr.W.W. Myers, of Cincinnati, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Reason for the Existence of the Brotherhood.’’ Then President- 
elect Pierce, of Kenyon College, told of the claim of the Brother- 
hood upon educated men. He said the great truth which edu- 
cation teaches is the inter-dependence of man upon man, and 
that the Brotherhood deals strongly with this truth. The sub- 
ject, ‘ Manly Christianity,’ took the form of a conference. 

any spoke, and each of them laid great stress upon this phase 
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of the religious life. The sermon at the evening service was by 
the Rev. J. W. Atwood, rector of Trinity Church, Columbus. He 
took as his text St. Luke 10 : 2—‘‘ Therefore said he unto them, 
The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth 
laborers into his harvest.’’ 

Nearly every paper was discussed after being read, most of 
the delegates taking part at one time or another. The unique 
part of the convention was the amount of time given to ‘‘ busi- 
ness’ : one hour was found to be quite sufficient for all that it 
‘was necessary to bring before the convention. Invitations for 
the next convention were received from the rector of Christ 
Church, Warren, Ohio; and from the Kenyon Chapter, for the 
convention to come to Gambier again next year. These invita- 
tions were referred to the State Council. 

The Council elected for the following year is as follows: 

. Wm. G. Mather, Cleveland; President. 

N. B. Thompson, Cincinnati, Vice-President. 

W. B. Brockway, Toledo, Secretary and Treasurer. 

G. K. Shurtleff, Cleveland; D. W. Moor. Jr., Toledo; W. E. 
Manning, Youngstown; G. C. Benham and F. C. Hubbard, 
Columbus; J. P. Cleal, Dayton; W. W. Myers, Cincinnati. 


CONNECTICUT 


Tae Connacticut Diocasan Union held its annual meeting at 
Wallingford on Saturday and Sunday, June 20 and 21. Satur- 
day afternoon delegates began arriving on bicycles, in carriages, 
and by train, and at 7:30 p.m. when the business session opened 
nearly fifty men, representing half the Chapters in the diocese, 
had gathered in the parish-house of St. Paul’s Church. At this 
session reports were presented by the Archdeaconry Secretaries, 
and officers were elected for the ensuing year. The reports, 
which were separately open to discussion and comment, showed - 
on the whole a healthy condition of affairs. The past year has 
seen few new Chapters organized, but a decided increase in the 
vigor and activity of the existing Chapters. An indication of 
this is seen in the growing desire on the part of Chapters occu- 
pying definite localities to meet together at regular intervals for 
mutual encouragement. Already this desire has become active 
in the Hartford and New Haven archdeaconries, in the form of 
a tacit agreement on the part of local Chapters to hold such 
meetings quarterly. It isa good sign, and a further expansion 
of the idea is to be earnestly desired. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, W. C. Sturgis, of New Haven; 
Secretary. F. M Burgess, of New Haven; Treasurer, L. H. Rus- 
sell, of New Britain. Two changes were made in the list of 
Archdeaconry Secretaries, M. K. Thomas, of Wallingford. being 
elected for New Haven, and Benjamin Thompson, of New 
Britain, for Hartford. 

At the close of the business session a brief devotional service 

reparatory’ to the Holy Communion was conducted by the 
Rev. Geo. J. Prescott. of Boston. Mr. Prescott also preached 
the annual sermon to the Brotherhood at the Sunday mornin; 
service. It was an eloquent appeal for the principle of self- 
sacrifice as illustrated by the jeering but prophetic words of the 
chief-priests concerning Christ crucified, ‘‘He saved others, 
Himself He can not save.’ The speaker dwelt impressively 
upon the everlasting truth that only by forgetting self can any 
man save another, and warned his hearers against the tempta- 
tion to ‘‘come down from the cross’ of high ideals entailing 
sacrifice, under the delusion that thereby men are to be con- 
vinced and won. 

The excessive heat gave the delegates, numbering by this 
time over eighty, an opportunity gladly accepted, of proving 
their devotion to the Brotherhood and its work. The afternoon 
conferences were upon Chapter work in general and the needs 
and opportunities of country Chapters in particular, and were 
followed at 5 P.M. by aspecial service forhoys. A heavy shower 
prevented the attendance of many who had been expected. but 
a congregation of thirty boys reénforced by ax many men, 
listened to a stirring address by Mr. R. G. Leypoldt, of Harvard 
University, upon the value of a boy’s love and a boy’s work as 
illustrated by the story of the boy who brought his barley-loaves 
and fishes to Christ for the feeding of five thousand. 

At the close of the regular Evening Service the congregation, 
consisting very largely of men, was addressed by the Rev. E. S. 
Lines, of New Haven, and Mr. Hadden, of New York, on the 
subject of the Christian layman’s duty to the Church and to So- 
ciety. These two addresses were a fitting close to a day of great 
inspiration and earnest purpose. Mr. Lines empbasized the need 
for men to join actively in the wore and the work of their 
parish churches, going out and compelling men by loving per- 
suasion to come in. He drew a telling illustration of indi- 
vidual responsibility from the words of Joseph to his brethren 
relative to their return to Egypt for corn, ‘‘ Ye shall not see my 
face except your brother be with you.’’ Mr. Hadden, in simple, 
straightforward words, impressed his hearers with something of 
his own earnestness and devotion. He emphasized the need of 
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constant prayer on the part of the man who would serve God ac- 
ceptably. The Brotherhood is always in danger of losing sight 
of this essential fact, and of allowing its work to become per- 
functory, and Mr. Hadden’s words of warning and advice made 
a deep impression. 

Yhat this summer meeting of the Brotherhood in Connecti- 
cut has become a fixture is a matter of fact; that it becomes 
more inspiring year by year isa matter for sincere thankfulness 
and abundant hope for the future. 


In the House of His Friends * 


BY FRANCIS LYNDE. 
Author of * At Bayou Jaune,” “Out of Quarantine,” Etc., Etc. 


«6 EMEMBER now, old fellow; no hotel business when you 
strike my town. You're to take your grip and come 

Z straight to the house—%43 Cheyenne Avenue; better 
write that down in your note-book before you forget it.” 

Camperton did it, thanking his friend meanwhile. ‘‘ That 
means a whole lot to me, Bob; I’m fire-new in this territory, 
and feel like a cat in a strange garret. Been telling everybody 
I didn't know a soul in the two States, and here I find you mar- 
ried and settled down in the biggest boom town of the lot. 
That’s what I call luck.” 

“Don’t you make any mistake about Unapolis; it’s no boom 
town.’’ asserted Kendrick with true Western municipal loyalty. 
** You come and see it.”’ 

‘*Tt’s in my district, and 1’ll have to make it, but that doesn't 
count; I'd make a side-trip to hunt you upany time. And I'll 
be glad to meet your wife. I’ve often wondered if you'd ever 
find any one charitable enough to take pity on you.” 

_ “Oh, you be hanged ’’—Kendrick made a friendly pass at 
his companion and Camperton dodged it. ‘Same old cynic 
that you used to be, aren't you? But you come and say that to 
Kathie, if you dare ; but you won’t because she knows all about 


Ou. ” 
The smile went out of Camperton’s face. ‘‘ What have you 
‘Guilty conscience, eh?” 


been telling her, Bob ?’’ he asked, soberly. 

Kendrick laughed unfeelingly. 
he retorted. ‘‘ But you needn’t be scared; she knows that we 
used to go to school together, sat at the same desk, took each 
other’s lickings, and all that.”’ 

‘* Nothing more ?”’ 

‘* What more is there? Haven't been posing as a bad man 
while you were on the road out West, have you?” 

Camperton said ‘‘no,’’ and witha fair measure of truth. 
But he did not add that there had been lapses, temporary but 
sharp; or that he had turned over a new leaf with his transfer- 
rence from the Pacific Coast to the Northwestern passenger 
agency of the Colorado & Grand River Railway. Nor did he 
explain that the change had been brought about for the prin- 
cipal purpose of securing a more favorable soil for the cultiva- 
tion of the new resolutions. 

“‘ Of course yau haven’t,’’ said Kendrick, accepting the nega- 
tive, and adding, with the licensed brutality of seasoned friend- 
ship: - You never were enough of a man’s man to be very 

a a 


“That's what you say,’’ Camperton qualified; ‘‘ I’m not go- 
ing to assert that the facts don’t bear out your theory. Buatl 
see very plainly we'll have to begin all over again and get ac- 
quainted if——but there goes your train |” 

“By George, that’s a fact! So long, old boy; come and see 
us—good by.”’ 

The chance meeting between Camperton and his old school- 
fellow had befallen in the Union Station in Chicago, in the brief 
interval between the passenger agent’s arrival on one train and 
Kendrick’s departure on another. Camperton waited until his 
friend swung up the steps of the Pallman on the outgoing train, 
and then went his way into the turmoil of the great city, mu- 
singly oblivious to the sights and sounds of traffic. 

“The same old Bob, with the unspoiled boy’s heart in the 
man’s body. I don't believe he ever did a thing to be ashamed 
of, or struck at anything that couldn’t strike back. I wonder 
what kind of a young woman Mrs Bob is; the best in the world, 
doubtless—and then she’d be none too good for Kendrick. 
Heigh-o ! that’s always the way of it; the fellow who doesn’t 
need the balance-wheel is the one who gets it.”’ 

With which cynical observation Camperton took note of his 
whereabouts, sought a hotel, and presently plunged into the 
business of the day. 

It was his introductory visit to the Western metropolis, and 
before evening some of the new resolutions had been tried as by 
fire. His immediate business was to get acquainted with his fel- 
low-husbandmen in the railway vineyard; and each fresh intro- 
duction entailed a refusal to drink at the nearest bar. This was 
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one of the entries on the new leaf, and in making it Camperton 
was honest with himself in saying that it was gratuitous so far 
as it touched the possibility of excess in his own proper person. 
He was strong on the side of his appetites; and three years on a 
bibulous frontier had not constrained him to be convivial with 
enthusiasm, real or simulated. But apart from the immediate 
effects of the drink-habit, he was anxious to be quit of its associ- 
ations; to pursue his calling in the open highway of respecta- 
bility, rather than in the by-paths. 

So he drank not at all, ignored the looks askance of the men 
who asked him, and, early in the evening, took a train to Madi- 
son to ba well out of reach of other temptations which he knew 
from experience were not to be so lightly set aside. 

Not to make a mystery of it, Camperton was a born gambler. 
It was his besetting sin, and he knew it and fought it like a man. 
Earnest and persistent in all things, the vice was no time 
with him. When the temptation overmastered him, which was 
not often, he played vindictively and always to win, shunning 
games of pure chance, and choosing those in which his single 
gift of reading human nature by face-signs gave him the ad- 
vantage. At such times he became a mere money-winning ma- 
chine, devoid of compassion, self-respect, and all the kindred 
virtues. Boing a man with a conscience, he paid dearly for 
these backslidings in the coin of self-abasement; and in one of 
the repentant periods he had asked to be removed to a new field 
where he could begin right by shunning the associations upon 
which the temptation throve. ; 

For a month after_his chance meeting with Kendrick all 
went well with him. He made the cities in the daytime, spent 
his nights in the country towns, and cultivated assiduously the 
respectable majority of the railway agents with whom his busi- 
ness brought him in contact. Since there is much more in avoid- 
ing temptation than in resisting it, his self-respect began to bur- 
geon again; and when it put forth leaves and blossomed he 
turned his face toward Unapolis and the house of his friend. 

It was evening when he stepped from the train at the ornate 
railway station in the new city, and Kendrick’s name as archi- 
tect on the corner-stone was a pleasant reminder of his friend’s 
success in his profession. He took a cab at the stand, and was 
swiftly whirled to his destination in Cheyenne Avenue, a taste- 
ful dwelling with many gables and broad verandas. 

Kendrick met him at the door with open arms, and his wel- 
come was of the sort to warm the heart of a professional nomad. 
Mrs. Robert was not behind her husband in the sincerity of her 
greeting, and Camperton fell in love with her at first sight, and 
with reason. She was all that his fancy had exacted in sum- 
ming up the excellences of a helpmeet for Kendrick; passing 
fair, bide gracious, and, withal, as good and sensible as she 
was beautiful. All of which Camperton admitted at the mo- 
ment of introduction, and some part of it he confided to Ken- 
aree when his host took him to the guest-room to prepare for 

‘inner. 
“Oh, I knew Kathie would capture you,’’ rejoined Kendrick, 


_ laughing; ‘‘ it’s a way she has with everybody. 1’m a lucky dog, 


Hugh ”’ 

“ You always were,’ said Camperton; ‘it’s a way you have 
—a part of your personality, I think.’ 2 

‘* How’s that; luck a part of a man’s personality? I don’t 
see that.’’ 

“Tt is. 
compels his luck nine times out o: 

“Think so?” 

“I know it. You were always the cock of the walk at school 
simply because you took the place as if it belonged to you; and 


You're big and strong and masterfal; such a man 
f ten without knowing it.’’ 


I suspect you've been doing much the same thing along, 
haven't you?’’ ; 
Kendrick nursed his knee and thought about it. ‘‘ Don’t 


know but I have, now you mention it. Things have always 
seemed to come my way without much trouble, and I usually 
get what I go after.”’ ; : 
‘* Precisely ''—Camperton took a handkerchief from his 
Gladstone and shut the bag witha snap. ‘‘ It’s greatness—of a 
adhe the responsibilities are heavy.” 
66 ? ” 


‘* Because you sway everybody around you, and a man who 
sets the pace for other people has a good bit to answer for.’’ 
‘‘Confound you !’’ said Kendrick, with large good. humor, 
“‘ when did you take out a license to preach ?_ Come on down to 
dinner before you make me believe I’m a cold-blooded tyrant, 
domestic and otherwise ”’ ; 
At table, Camperton met the third member of the family, 
Mrs. Robert’s brother Arthur. He was a handsome boy, not 
yet out of his second decade; and Kendrick introduced him as 
his ‘‘ apprentice.”’ : 
‘Got him in the office, and I’m going to make an architect 
out of him,’ heexplained; and before the dinner was over, Cam- 
perton saw in the youth a practical illustration of Kendrick’s 
unconscious powers of dominance. To the younger man, his 
brother-in-law was evidently the apostle of all that was worth 
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Imitating, and he hung upon Kendrick’s lightest word in a way 
to make Camperton wonder if his friend realized his responsi- 
bility. A little later he concluded that Kendrick did not realize 
it; whereupon he trembled for the peace of the household with- 
out knowing just why he should. 

After dinner the question of the evening’s diversion came to 
the fore. The weather had been tbreatening all day, and night- 
fall brought the rain, a steady downpour that made the comfort- 
able drawing-room pleasanter by contrast. : 

“‘Can’t offer you anything better than the house and a cigar 
to-night, Hugb,”’ said Kendrick, after he had been to the door 
to take an observation. ‘‘ We had planned to go to the theatre, 
you know, but it’s too wet to talk about that.”’ 

Camperton smiled. - ‘‘ It’s a small deprivation, isn't it? We 
can go to the theatre when we can’t do anything else.”’ 

‘Yes; I guess we can manage to wear out the evening here. 
Kathie, where's the card-table 7’ : 

Camperton started and the smile died suddenly. If Kendrick 
had not been the least observant of men he would have seen the 
change in his friend's face, and the passing shadow which flitted 
across his wife's. 

““ Must we, Robert ?’”’ she said, with a quick glance at her 
brother. 

‘‘ Jupiter Pluvius decrees it,’’ laughed the husband. ‘‘ We 
mustn't let Hugh bore himself to death in the first round. You 
play, don’t you, Hugh?” 

“Yes, sometimes, but I haven’t much use for cards,” said 
Camperton, weakly. 

“That's because you haven’t played under proper auspices,”’ 
retorted Kendrick. ‘‘ Cinch with three pick-ups in a smoking- 
car, or freeze-out for the drinks in a California mining-camp is 
what you have in mind, I dare say, and I’m with you there. But 
& quiet little game in one’s own home is quite another matter, 
as i presently show you. Arthur, get the lay-out, will 
you ” 

Camperton knew what he ought to say, and lacked the cour- 
age to say it. None the less, he fought a sharp battle with his 
master passion, and the fierceness of it kept him from noticing 
the alacrity with which the lad complied. with Kendrick’s re- 
quer and the haunting shadow on the face of the boy’s sister. 

or a moment he indulged the hope that it might be whist. or 
some other stakeless game, but the box of celluloid counters 
dashed it. 

“You play the ‘great American game,’ do you?’’ he said, 
feeling the fever as it began to send the blood to his brain. 

“Of course,’’ replied Kendrick; ‘‘there isn’t any other for 
grown people. Penny ante, with a dime limit—just enough to 
Give it a tang. you know.”’ 

‘‘T wish yon’d excuse me,”’ broke out Camperton, making a 
last effort for conscience’s sake. 

_ Kendrick laughed good naturedly. 
ize you ?’’ 

Camperton told a polite lie. A simple affirmative is not sel- 
dom the most unpronounceable word in the language. 

_ ‘What then? Perhaps you think we're going to sit up all 
night to rob you? If that’s it, I’ll agree beforehand to buy 
your loases at par,’’ said Kendrick, banteringly. 

After that there was nothing more to be said—or Camperton 
thought there was nothing—and he took his place at the table 
with a firm determination to starve his demon py conscien- 
tiously losing every game. But the demon had something to say 
on hig own account. Before the end of the first half hour the 
hated metamorphosis had come, and Camperton was no longer 
his school-fellow’s gueat or his friend’s friend. He was playing 
cautiously and coldly, taking merciless advantage alike of Mrs. 
Robert's unknowledge and young Arthur Lang’s inability to 
keep his emotions out of his face; and matching Kendrick’s 
masterful play with a subtlety as deep and far-reaching as it 
was ignominious. 

“Thought you said you didn’t have much use for cards, 
Hoghb.”’ said Kendrick, with a grimace, as Camperton swept the 
table for the twentieth time. ‘Strikes me you play a pretty 
smooth game for an amateur.” 

_ Camperton had a vivid and discomforting view of himself in 
his worst aspect, but he set his teeth and answered in kind. ‘You 
would have it,’’ he said, doggedly, ‘‘and none of you seem to 
know when to stay in or go out.” 

‘‘ You're not troubled that way,” broke in young Lang, petu- 
lantly. ‘* At this rate, we'll have to begin to buy chips of you 
pretty soon.”’ 

Mrs. Kendrick looked appealingly at her husband, but the 
look was unseen or disregarded. Mingled with her concern for 
her brother—a vague fear which had been taking shape for 
many days—there was a growing feeling of aversion for her 
guest. Kendrick had talked much of Camperton: and the love 
of his boyhood days—than which nothing is more loyal in a uni- 
verse of mutation—had painted for her the picture of a man 


‘* Afraid we’ll demoral- 
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honorable and high-minded; a geutleman in the truest sense of 
the word. The reality was keenly disappointing. Whatever 
Mr. Camperton’s boyhood had promised, the promise had un- 
deniably been broken. This hard-faced man who sat opposite, 
scowling at his cards and toying with the pile of counters, was 
none of the things that Kendrick had said of him. 

Camperton knew well enough what he was doing; knew that. 
he was abasing himself in the eyes of a good woman; knew that 
he was destroying the ideal cherished through all the years in 
the heart of his friend; knew that he was helping to sow the 
seeds of a masterful passion in the mind of a boy; and yet he did 
not relent. 

Kendrick watched his friend with a vague sense of sorrow 
struggling with his loyalty, and more than once would have 
stopped the game if Camperton had not protested sharply. It 
ended finally in a harsh dispate between the guest and young 
Lang. a dispute which paused barely short of an open quarrel; 
and as they rose from the table, Camperton read his sentence in 
Katherine Kendrick’s eyes. 

None the less, he pocketed his winnings without a word, 
though his self-respect, or what was left of it, rose up and smote 
him sorely. For a paltry dollar or two he had sold that which 
money cannot buy, and he knew it as well as if his hostess had 
told him in so many words. Kendrick salted the wound with- 
out meaning to. 

‘* Comes high, don’t it, Hugh ?’’ he said, stretching wearily. 
‘*T feel as if 1‘d been sawing wood on a wager. Let's say good- 
night and I’l] show you up.” 

Camperton said what he must in the fewest possible words, 
and Mrs. Kendrick replied with averted face. Then Kendrick 
led the way to the guest's room, lighted the gas, and left with a 
good-natured ‘‘ schlaefst du wohl’? at the door. Camperton made 
no answer, but when he was alone he flung himself into a chair 
and covered his face with his hands. wl ot. 

An hour later, when the house was stifl, he rose uietly, 
packed his valise, and scribbling a brief note which he left 
weighted on the table with a little pillar made of the coins he 
Bad won: stole softly down-stairs and let himself out into the 
night. 

Kendrick found the money and the note in the morning when 
he went to call the guest to breakfast, as Camperton had pre- 
figured and hoped. 


‘* Make my excuses to Mrs. Kendrick, and tell her I had to 
catch an early train,’’ it read. ‘* As for P becaiaaias you will need 
no explanation. You know the worst of me now, and why I 
took a smaller salary for the sake of breaking with old associa- 
tions on the Pacific Coast. I hoped to dodge it by running, but 
you tripped me up, and while I blame you a little, 1 despise my- 
self none the less heartily. Don’t lose any sleep on my account. 
I shall doubtless go on falling down and getting up again, the 
same as I’ve been doing any time these five years, and perhaps 
not oftever or with less peeeraee for what happened to night. 
But for God’s sake, look to the boy. You're something more 
and less than a father to him, and he’s ankle-deep in the quick- 
sand now, if I know the signs as I ought to. 

‘‘That’s all I had in mind, save this: Don’t ask me to visit 
you again. I have seen that in your wife’s eyes to-night which 
must always make me refuse as long as I have a shred of self- 
respect left. “*Hoau.”’ 


Kendrick read the note twice, crumpled it into his pocket, 
and went slowly down-stairs. There was no one in the drawing: 
room, and the fire in the grate, lighted in deference to the chill 
left by the storm, crackled cheerily. The cards and celluloid 
counters were on the table where they had been left when the 
game was finished, and Kendrick ewept them into the blaze with 
a matter-of-fact air that was not altogether in keeping with the 
train of thought set in motion by Camperton’s note. The thing 
was barely dune when the portiéres parted and his wife appeared 
in the opening. 

‘‘Goodness ! what a hot fire you’re making, Robert,’ she 
said. ‘* Where’s Mr. Camperton ?"’ 

‘*He had to catch an early train, and be left a note asking me 
to make his excuses. Also, he gave me some good advice, which 
I’ve begun to follow. No questions, please, Kathie—not now, 
at least. Let’s go to breakfast ’’—and he drew her out of the 
oe before she should see what was crackling and shriveling in 
the fire. 


I FIND more profit in sermons on either good tempers or good 
works than in what are only called ‘‘ Gospel sermons.’’ The 
term has now become a mere cant word; I wish none of our so- 
ciety would use it. Let buta pert, self-sufficient animal, that 
hath neither sense nor grace, bawl out something about Christ 
or His Blood, or justification by faith, and his hearers cry out, 
‘* What a fine Gospel sermon.’’—John Wesley in 1778, 
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Books Worth Reading 


Tools and the Man. Property and Industry Under the Christian 
Law. By Washington Gladden. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. 


NorwitHsTaNDING the vast amount of talk upon social reform 
which the Brotherhood has had the privilege of listening to dur- 
ing the past two or three years, it is doubtful .f the minds of its 
members have been very much enlightened regarding the prac- 
tical bearing of it all upon their own attitude, as Christians, 
toward any of the great public questions of the day. A request 
for a list of books upon the subject was made, and in default of 
that a few men here and there began reading after a promiscu- 
ous and desultory fashion, with little benefit to themselves and 
less to others. The truth is that the leading books on political 
economy are either too technical to help the ordinary reader, or 
else their authors content themselves with a purely materialistic 
view of the matter and refuse to consider these problems in the 
light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Naturally, the perplexed 
Christian has little use for an economy, public or private, that 
disregards the Gospel and turns its back upon humanity; what 
he needs is some instruction, delivered plainly and forcibly from 
the Christian standpoint, as to the application of the Christian 
law to all our social and Fecal questions,—the rights of prop- 
erty, for example, or land tenure, or the labor question, or the 
function of the state. Just such instruction Mr. Gladden fur- 
nishes in his ‘‘ Tools and the Man.’’ It is a small octavo vol- 
ume of three hundred pages, consisting essentially of a course of 
lectures delivered in New Haven in 1887, but slightly altered 
and enlarged since that time. The first two chapters of the 
book are of the nature of an introduction; they deal with certain 
basal propositions regarding the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to man’s behavior as a member of society. They empha- 
size the fact ‘‘that the sentiments, theories, customs, institu- 
tions, laws and governments of the people are to be penetrated 
with the Christian spirit, founded on Christian principles, ruled 
by the Christian law;”’ that Christian ethics are neither sheer 
altruism nor sheer individualism, and are practically applicable 
to economic questions. The wonderful thing about these two 
chapters is not their lucid style or their cogent reasoning, but 
the fact which enforces itself upon the reader that the Kingdom 
of Christ is a present reality and that the Christianization of 
society from base to summit is practicable and possible. The 
chapter upon Property in Land ia based upon the proposition 
tbat ‘‘ the land is the bounty of the Creator, committed to the 
Nation in trust for the people.’’ Mr. Gladden traces most 
clearly the historical origin of private property in land, and con- 
clades that it has been permitted, not on the ground of equity, 
but solely as a matter of political and economic expediency. In 
the discussion of this matter he preserves a moderate course be- 
tween Individualism and Communism. The same wise tem- 
perance distinguishes our author's discussion of Property in 
poral He makes abundant use of the striking definition of 

roperty as ‘‘communion with God through the material 
world.’’ The doctrine that under God alone, as the absolute 
owner of the material universe, do we hold what we rightfully 
have, and that this fact involves obligations toward our fellow 
men regarding the use of property and the power which property 
bestows, is admirably set forth. Under the heading of the 
Labor Question, the wage system is discussed, and some space is 
given to the refutation of the idea that labor is the sole source of 
wealth, and that therefore the whole product of labor belongs 
i Gil bat to the laborer. We would particularly commend this 
chapter to the attention of wage-workers. In the succeeding 
chapters Mr. Gladden compares the practical working of com- 
poubon and co-operation, and shows that the latter is of the 
ogic of Christianity. More than this, he shows plainly that the 
same is true of the system which recognizes a partnership be- 
tween employer and employee, and by many practical illustra- 
tions proves that profit-sharing is at once a Christian and a 
profitable method of adjusting wages. It will perhaps surprise 
some of our readers to learn that there are nearly fifty large 
manufacturing and mercantile establishments in this country 
which have adopted some form of profit-sharing with their em- 
ployees, among them Messrs. Rogers, Peet & Co., the Century 
Co., of New York City, and the Proctor & Gamble Co., of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Finally, Mr. Gladden discusses Socialism, both scientific and 
Christian. He points out clearly the essential differences be- 
tween Socialism, Communism and Anarchism, and shows how the 
tendency of modern society is toward a moderate Socialism 
evinced by the increasing share exercised by the state in matters 
of public instruction, sanitary supervision, the suppression of 
crime and pauperism, the limitation of the hours of labor, arbi- 
tration, etc. 

The whole book is abundantly worth our study. Seldom 
have we seen so much direct teaching upon practical Chris- 
tianity condensed in so small a space. Mr. Gladden’s strle is 
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eminently readable, he has a most happy gift of illustration, and 
above all his pages are marked by a sanity of thought and a tem- 
perance of language very rare in discussions of this nature. 


The Great Charter of Christ; Being Studies in the Sermon on 
the Mount. By the Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Ripon. Thomas Whittaker, New 
York. 


QUITE as practical and timely as Mr. Gladden’s book, above 
mentioned, is the recent volume by the Bishop of Ripon. The 
one deals with the social problem in the light of the New Testa- 
ment, the other with the individual problem of life and char- 
acter in the light of the written law of Christ’s Kingdom. Mr. 
Gladden’s book has apparently the larger scope, but only because 
it bears to the other the relation of edifice to foundation. . 

We speak of Dr. Carpenter’s book as timely, and with 
reason. There never was a time when the Bible was studied 
more carefully than at present, and when men were searching 
its pages with so increasingly insistent a motive,—to find the 
mind of Christ, and toapply His teaching to modern life. Under 
these conditions then we may with propriety assert that the so- 
called Sermon on the Mount, wherein the King has expressed 
the laws and principles which shall govern and lead the citizens 
of His Kingdom for all time and under all conditions, demands 
special etudy at this time. In the minds of too many that 
‘* Great Charter ’’ represents merely a collection of isolated texts 
and passages, useful for children to memorize and grown people 
to quote with questionable freedom. They miss the sublime 
sequence of the thought, and with it practically the whole power 
of the teaching. Many digests of the Sermon have been com- 

iled, but none that we have seen is particularly satisfactory, 
but here in Dr. Carpenter’s book we have not only an admirable 
outline of the genera] argument of the Sermon (Chapter III.), 
but also a most careful consideration of the leading thoughts of 
the discourse in their practical application to daily life. Amid 
so much that is good it is somewhat difficult to point out excel- 
lencies. The contrast in Chapter II. between the Sermon on the 
Mount and Buddha’s reported utterances on a similar occasion 
is striking. The two studies in the Beatitudes and the follow- 
ing one upon Influence (Mt. v. 18-16) are very clear and forc- 
ible; but possibly the best chapters are those entitled Market- 
able Religion (Mt. vi. 1-18), the Prayer of Prayers (Mt. vi. 
9-13), and Prostituted Zealotism (Mt. vii. 1-14). We cannot re- 
frain from quoting a single passage from the closing chapter— 
the Tests of Life: 

‘A person of vigorous intellect and strong will may devote 
his powers to religious work with as much readiness as he 
might have done to scientific or political work; but his doing so 
would not make him a religious man. Religion is the sphere of 
his work, but not the delight of his heart. It is his occupation, 
but not his exceeding joy; it may be his livelihood, without be- 
ing his life. It may even be a joy and delight to him, because it 
is the sphere in which his talents find their scope and win repu- 
tation and apa . but he may be far from being a 
religious and Christ-loving man.’’ In these days when religious 
work is too often taken to be synonymous with religious living. 
these words have a deep significance. The book will be found 
helpful by all Christians who desire to understand better the 
constitution of the Kingdom of which they claim the citizenship. 


A Warning 


MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 16th, 1896. 
To The Editor of St. ANDREW’s Cross: 


PLEASE sound a note of warning to your readers concerning 
Ben Morr, professing conversion from the Jewish to the Chris- 
tian faith. He claims to be from Milwaukee, that his father 
there is a rich and prosperous merchant and has ostracized him 
for his change of faith. He tells a fascinating tale of hardships 
endured for Christ’s sake and is strong in a desire to be baptized 
and affirm his faith as a Christian. He always adorns his tale 
with a desire to earn money and prepare as a missionary to his 
own people. I am credibly informed that under the alias Ben 
Zion, he victimized many persons in Pittsburgh, Pa., a fow 
months ago. He was confronted in St. Paul yesterday by one 
of his Pittsburgh victims and has suddenly departed: after vic- 
timizing afew. He will certainly turn up elsewhere under a 
new name. He borrowed money here to start as a pack peddler, 
but is able to change his tactics when neceseary. He is young, 
clean shaven, dresses well and speaks broken English. He is an 
impostor and fraud of the most professional type and should 
be dealt with accordingly. 

Yours sincerely, 
HEcTOR BAXTER, 
Of the Council, Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
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New Chapters 
1412. St. Mary’s, Dorchester, Mass. 
1413. Grace, Cuero (Western Texas), Texas. 
1414. The Innocents’, Montgomery, Ala. 
1415. St. Andrew’s, Toledo (Ohio), Ohio. 


Revived Chapters 


542. St. Paul’s, Steubenville (Southern Obio), Ohio. 
580. St. Clement’s, New York (New York), N. Y. 


Boys’ Chapters 


202. St. Philip’s, Darham, N. C. 

203. Ascension, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
204. St. James’s, Detroit, Mich. 

205. St. Simeon’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
206. Holy Name, Warren, Obio. 

207. Grace Memorial, Darlington, Md. 


Memorial Record 


ENTERED into rest, May 30, 1896, VINCENT HARVEY SPaALD- 
ING, treasurer of St. Chrysostom's Chapter, Chicago, IIl. 


A Joint Council Meeting 


A JOINT meeting of the Councils of the Brotherhoods of St. 
Andrew in the United States and Canada was held in New 
York. There were present from the United States Messrs. 
McBee, Thomas, Ward and Wood; from Canada Messrs. David- 
son and Rogers. Mr. Thomas was appointed chairman of the 
meeting. with Mr. Rogers as secretary. The plans of the Com- 
mittee of Invitation to England were discussed and the follow- 
ing resolution adopted: Resolved, That we commend Silas Mc- 
Bee, second vice-president of the American Council, and John 
W. Wood, general secretary of the same, a committee represent- 
ing the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
in the Church of England in Canada, to members of the Mother 
Church, in conveying to them the invitation of the two Brother- 
hoods to attend an international convention to be held in the city 
of Buffalo in 1897, and in giving such information as may be de- 
sired regarding the object and work of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in the United States and Canada. 

A copy of the resolution was furnished the committee as its 
credentials to the Churchmen of Great Britain. 

The general secretary of the American Council laid before 
the meeting a communication from the Lord Bishop of Jamaica, 
West Indies, and others, announcing the formation of a Brother. 
hood of St. Andrew in the diocese, the appointment of a Coun- 
cil, and the ratification of the Washington Basis of Union and 
asking for recognition as a duly constituted Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. This recognition was unanimously accorded and the 
secretary of the American Council was authorized to fill order 
for supplies. 


International Convention Plans 


THE first meeting of the Joint Committee of the Brother- 
hoods in the United States and Canada to make arrangements 
for the international convention of 1897 was held in New York. 
There were present Messrs. McBee, Sturgis, Ward, Wood, 
Davidson and Rogers. Mr. Sturgis was appointed chairman, 
and Mr. Rogers secretary, pro tem. 

The following resolution was adopted: Resolved, That this 
International Convention Committee desires to express its 
grateful appreciation of the co-operation of the Committee of 
Invitation, about to sail for England, wishes it God-speed, and 
gives them full power to act also as representatives of this com- 
mittee in any matters relating to the international convention 
to be held in Buffalo in 1897. 

The election of permanent officers resulted in the unanimous 
choice of Silas McBee, as chairman, and John W. Wood, as 
secretary. 

In discussing plans for the international convention it was 
decided that the convention days should be a Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday and Sunday between September 17 and 
October 16, 1897; that the programme should in outline follow 


the general plan of the national convention programmes in the 
United States and Canada, with the proviso that the business 
sessions of the two Brotherhoods should not be allowed to en- 
croach upon any time other than the Friday and Saturday 
mornings. 

The Committee of Invitation to Great Britain was author- 
ized to request the appointment of representatives from the 
Brotherhoods in Great Britain upon the International Conven- 
tion Committee. The Committee adjourned to meet in Toronto 
as soon as possible after the return of its representatives from 
Europe. 


Brotherhood Men at Sewanee 


RECENTLY a small party of Brotherhood men had the privi- 
lege of paying a visit of several days to the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., upon the invitation of a Brotherhood 
man, who is also a trustee of the university. In addition to the 
many social courtesies paid the visitors, they were given the op- 
portunity of meeting with and speaking to the students. The 
university paper thus refers to the visit: 

The Purple voices the sentiment of the Mountain when it says that 
our visitors of the past week were a set of men such as we seldom see. 
They were men whom it was a pleasure to meet, an inspiration to 
know. They were men successful in all that the world calls success ; 
men to whom every walk of life lies open ; men of affairs ; yet finding, 
making, time in their busy lives for service to Him, after the pattern 
of Whose life they are fashioning their lives. It sounds trite to say 
that Sewanee will always have a warm welcome for such men. Rather 
do we say to them, ‘‘ Come again to Sewanee, and help us.’’ 


St. ANDREW’s Cross learns from the visitors that if their stay 
was in any way helpful to the students it was to them an ex- 
rience of a lifetime. The spirit of wholesome manliness, of 
igh standards of character, of devotion to lofty ideals and of 
unswerving loyalty to the Church, which they found dominat- 
ing the University sent them home refreshed and strengthened 
with a clear vision of what men may be and do and a more 
Seiten purpose to live and work for the King and His King- 
om. 


Notes 


Tuart the Brotherhood houses are appreciated is shown by the 
fact that within one week two ae from out of town were 
made of a member of the House Trustees in Boston, asking for 
information. 


Owi1n¢ to ill health Mr. A. McC. Nixon, of St. Luke’s Chapter, 
Atlanta, Ga., has-been compelled to give up his business in that 
city and return to his home at Dulwich, England. His Chapter 
pied passed resolutions of regret at losing him from its member- 
ship. 

Sr. Pau.’s, Buffalo (the ‘‘ Cathedral ’’ Church), is to have a 
new parish-house costing about $20,000. It will stand opposite 
the main entrance of the church. Besides guild rooms, rector's 
study and apartments for curates, it will provide a reading room 
for men, to be open every night under Brotberhood supervision. 
It is expected to be in use next Advent. The movement is said 
to indicate that St. Paul’s intends to remain a down-town church. 


At the Ohio State Convention the question, ‘‘ What are the 
evidences of growth in Brotherhood work ?’’ was answered: 
‘‘Increased church attendance; men brought to confirmation; 
growth of grace on the part of members.’’ ‘Should Brother- 
hood men smoke?” received Mr. Shurtleff’s amusing reply: 
‘* Not necessarily.’’ This reminds one of Mr. Sturgis's reply to 
“Should Brotherhood men ride the bicycle on Sunday?” ats 
Connecticut convention a year or two ago: ‘‘ By all means, if 
they cannot find anything better to do.” 


A LARGE barber shop in Cleveland, Ohio, has such a rush on 
Sundays that an expedient has been adopted to save the time of 
customers, On Wedneedays and Saturdays numbered tickets 
are given them, the number of the ticket showing the order of 
a man's “‘ turn’’ in the chair. Trinity Cathedral Chapter has 
seized this opportunity by presenting the barber with these num- 
bered tickets, on one side of which are the rules of the shop and 
on the other, tastily arranged—‘‘ You are cordially invited to 
attend the Services at Trinity Cathedral (Episcopal), Superior 
Street, next to Arcade. 
Service, 7: 15.” 
way every week. 


Morning Service, 10:30. Evening 
About two hundred men are reached in this 
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The Secretary's Desk 


IF any apology seems to be due the Brotherhood from its 
Committee to England for having failed to send to those at 
home an earlier account of some of its doings, it may be suffi- 
cient to say that so stormy a passage of the Atlantic as fell to 
the lot of the committee and almost constant travel by land is 
rather unsettling to one’s routine of work. But beyond this 
Mr. McBee and myself had scarcely entered upon the mission 
entrusted to us when the last mail to catch St. ANDREW’s Cross 
for June left London. There was therefore nothing to be said 
beyond reporting our safe arrival. Now, however, that we have 
been in England a month we are able to look back u some- 
thing actually accomplished. Just how much has been done 
time will show, but we are encouraged to believe from our con- 
versation with many men who have heard what we had to say 
about the work at home that the Brotherhood has been put be- 
fore English Churchmen in a new light. In addition to our 
primary work of creating interest in the International Conven- 
tion of 1897, we had the opportunity of speaking to meetings of 
Churchmen, clerical and lay, in some of the large and most in- 
fluential centers of English life. Perhaps it is due the com- 
mittee to say that, because the Brotherhood was little known in 
the Mother Church, we were unable to make any definite plan 
of meetings before our arrival. All arrangements and appoint- 
ments had to be made after our arrival in London. That we 
have succeeded in meeting and speaking to so many men in so 
many different places is chiefly due to the cordial welcome given 
us, whether by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York or by 
the humblest layman, whether in England’s ancient univer- 
sities or in the heart of East London. Our engagement book is 
too full for me to attempt to give a detailed record of our doings, 
but a hurried outline of some of the most striking features of 
our work will, I hope, show that we are trying to do our best. 

We reached London early on Ascension Day and entered upon 
our mission by attending the noble service in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. In spite of the fact that it wasa busy week day a great 
congregation, to be a part of which was an inspiration, assembled 
to worship the ascended King. No occasion could have been 
more significant, for by it we were reminded that the Lord Who 
had returned to the home that was His from the beginning had 
committed to men the carrying out of the work He had begun. 

During the next week we were busy in conferring with som 
wise leaders of Church work in England. One such conference 
we cannot soon forget. The Archbishop of Canterbury in spite 
of tne immense Pade pe of work resting upon him made time 
to see us. We found that he had followed the Brotherhood at 
home with much care and that only the Sunday previously he 
had, in the course of a sermon to men, brought it to their atten- 
tion. He not only gave his approval to our mission, but knelt 
with us, prayed most earnestly for the extension of the Brother- 
hood in the Mother Church and gave us his benediction. 

The next day we were off to Lichfield at the invitation of the 
Bishop to meet some of his clergy and laity at the Palace. We 
had an interesting conference, and found that three Chapters 
were already doing good work in the diocese. The next three 
days we spent in Oxford, making the acquaintance of some of the 
leading Church workers among the undergraduates and prepar- 
ing for a later visit when our meetings were to be held. Numerous 
breakfasts, luncheons and teas gave us the opportunity of win- 
ning for the Brotherhood the co-operation of some sterling men. 
During these days we had the opportunity of entering into the 
life of the University in a very real way. On the one hand we 
met the Vice-Chancellor and some of the Professors and on the 
other we ‘‘ran with the boats’’ for it was ‘‘ Eights Week.” 
One of our days at Oxford was Whit-Monday, a great legal holi- 
day in England. On that day the Oxford men entertained a large 
company of people from the district surrounding Oxford House, 
the social settlement maintained by the University in East Lon- 
don. Such a binding together of two extremes of life must re- 
sult in good alike to the University and to East London. 

Our next work was in Birmingham, a great manufacturing 
city in the Midlands. Here the Bishop of Coventry arranged 
for us to meet about one hundred of his clergy at luncheon. 
The great interest felt in the Brotherhood, after our addresses, 
found expression in an urgent request that we should return 
later for a laymen’s meeting. 

The next two days found us on our way from Birmingham to 
Cambridge via Lincoln, Peterborough and Ely—three of the 
great cathedral towns of England. At Lincoln we were able to 
arrange for a meeting to be held in July. Here, too, we had the 
great privilege of meeting the saintly Bishop King. In spite of 
the fact that he was busy interviewing the men who were to be 
ordained on Trinity Sunday he received us at the Palace and 
after some helpful counsel gave us his blessing. It was Bishop 
King who said some time ago that the face of our great Bisho 
Whipple. the Apostle to the Indians, was ‘‘ the revelation of God 
to the nineteenth century.’’ At Peterborough we learned from 
the Assistant Bishop that Bishop Creighton, who was represent- 


ing the English Church at the coronation of the Czar, was in 
hearty sympathy with the Brotherhood and would doubtless 
gladly help us on his return. At Ely we had the opportunity of 
telling of the Brotherhood in conversation with several clergy 
who happened to be with the Bishop when we called. And so 
we came to Cambridge. But of that later. This is only a very 
hurried and unsatisfactory outline of a very busy fortnight. 
Later I shall hope to give a more satisfactory account of our do- 
ings. 

* Before leaving, a member of the Brotherhood wrote me:: 
“IT read your article on Brotherhood cards in the March 
number of St. ANDREW'S Cross with a great deal of interest 
and agree with you on many of the points raised I think, how- 
ever, one thing was lacking. While you told us of a large num- 
ber of things that should not go on the cards, you were a little 
indefinite as to what should. ill you not at your leisure (if 
you have any) tell me what you consider ill advised on the en- 
closed card ?”’ 

The criticism is a good one and I felt sure that some one 
would make it. It was not forestalled for several reasons, 
partly because the Editor was of the cpiien that I had already 

my share of the space. To take the matter up now, how- 
ever, let me ask your attention to the card in question, as- 
printed below: 
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xX Brotherbood of St. Andrew, 


ST. JOHN’S CHAPTER, No. —. 


**For the Spread of Christ’s Kingdom amorg Yeung Men.” 
ke 


Bible Class for Men meets every Friday evening, from 7.45 to 8.30, at the 
Church, except during July, August and September. 


All men are cordially invited to attend and will be welcome. 


2) 5 Ae A AE RT Se CE OLE et eR ERT eee ET a = 


who presents this card, will be happy to make your acquaintance, and to- 
show you any courtesies in his power. 


If you have no church home we would gladly welcome you to St. John's 
Parish. The Father's house is always open to his children. ( ) 
‘OVER. 


Side No. 1 is much too crowded. There is matter enough for 
a card twice as large. Moreover, the announcement of services 
is rather obscure. The arrangements ought to be such that one 
could see at a glance just what the services are. I would state 
the invitation in this way. ‘‘ You are cordially invited by the 
rector and congregation ”’ (through the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, if desired) ‘‘ to attend any of the services named below.’” 
This does away with the two paragraphs about the invitation. 
I would omit the assurance, ‘‘ You will be made to feel at home.’” 
Allow the welcome given the man who accepts the invitation 
to speak for itself. I should certainly drop the quotation from 
Psalm 122, The announcement of services could be re-arranged 
so that each service would have a line of its own. The fina) 

ragraph might be changed from a request to an offer, by mak- 
ng it read something like this. ‘‘ The clergy are ready at any 
time to render any necessary services to any one who may re- 
quire them.”’ 

On side No. 2*my inclination would be to drop the words 
‘‘ Brotherhood of St. Andrew, St. John’s Chapter, No. ——.”’ I 
certainly should omit the words, ‘‘for the epread of Christ’s 
Kingdom among young men.’’ The final paragraph might ad- 
vantageously be changed to read, ‘‘If you are not connected 
with any other parish, we will gladly welcome yon at St. 
John’s.’’ I have a theory that when we speak to people about 
having no church home, we are apt to make them feel all the 
more keenly that they are strangers and outcasts. The last 
sentence about the Father’s House might well be omitted. If 
the church is open daily, the fact might be stated upon the card 
by simply saying, ‘‘ The church is open daily from 9 to 5,” or 
whatever the hours may be. JOHN W. Woon. 
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St. Andrew’s Cross 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


Memorial Record 


ENTERED into rest, May 10, 1896, at El Paso, Texas, W. K. Y. 
Macau.ay, of Kingston, Ont. 


The Council recently sent out the following letter: 

ToRONTO, May 22, 1896. 
Dear SIR AND BROTHER: 

Owing to the length of time elapsing between the Dominion 
Convention held at Woodstock in February, 1895, and that now 
fixed to be held in Montreal, Friday, Saturday and Sanday: Octo- 
ber 9, 10, and 11, 1896, the Council have considered it advisable 
to communicate with every Chapter by means of this letter 
which you are requested to have read at your next Chapter 
meeting. 

During the past fifteen months it can hardly be said that the 
progress made by the Brotherhood in Canada asa whole has been 

icularly encouraging. While some twenty-six new Chapters 
ve been formed, the number of dead and dormant ones has in- 
creased, owing in a great measure to two causes. First,—Removal 
of active members to other places and a want of material to fill 
the vacancies thus made. Second,—An excessive spirit of congre- 
gationalism which has obscured the idea of brotherhood, and re- 
sulted in Chapters in the same town holding entirely aloof from 
one another, and in a consequent loss of that fraternal feeling 
waicvalont be a distinctive feature of a Chapter of the Broth- 
erhood. 

We are of the opinion that the first is not a valid excuse, as no 
one man is so entirely necessary to the well being of a Chapter 
that another cannot be found in a measure to fill his place, and 
we also think that the more general formation of Boys’ Chapters 
in training future Brotherhood men sbould to a certain extent 
remedy this cause of weakness ; and that a fuller realization of 
the fact that the Brotherhood is a religious order, and that all 
its members are bound to pray and work together would do 
much to remove the second cause. 

This duty of stopping the leaks is the duty of every individual 
member. We know men cannot always find opportunities to 
meet together, but members should consider the button to be a 
sufficient introduction anywhere, and avail themselves of the 
many opportunities thus afforded to exchange greetings and 
compare notes regarding the work being done, and much good 
would result. Joint Chapter meetings can, at any rate, occa- 
sionally be arranged for, and St. ANDREW’s Cross, which tells all 
members what work is being done by others, can be subscribed 
for, read, and discussed, and above all, every/individual member 
can make our present difficulties a subject of special intercession, 
not only on Brotherhood Sunday, but alwaysand at all times. It 
must never be forgotten that our first rule is the rule of Prayer. 

In view of the Convention to be held in Montreal in October 
next, a strong and united effort is very necessary during the next 
four months. Interest must be aroused in this Convention 
amongst all Brotherhood men,and indeed amongst al] Churchmen, 
and this will best be accomplished by Chapter officers impressing 
upon every member of his Chapter their own personal responsi- 
bility for this end ; that every member of the Order should pray 
for the success, in the best sense, of this Convention; and 
should, in addition, take a lively enough interest in it to send 
suggestions for programme to the Council and correspond gen- 
erally upon the matter with headquarters. 

Matters of finance and other details connected with sending a 
strong delegation from each Chapter to Montreal should be taken 
up Now, and not left until the fall. 

All correspondence connected with hospitality, etc., should 
be addressed to F. W. Thompson, 443 Berri street, Montreal. 

In conclusion, we would most earnestly urge upon every 
Chapter and member the necessity of assisting the Council in the 
strenuous efforts which they are making to arouse an increased 
interest in the work of the Brotherhood, ever keeping before us 
the stimulating thought that it is work for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom amongst our fellow young men. The Council 
feel that this object can be greatly furthered by a well attended 
Convention, where we can discuss our difficulties and shortcom- 
ings, with a view to overcome both. 

Trusting that you will give the matter set out above your 
most prayerful consideration. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 

N. FerRRAR Davipson, President. 
SPENSER WauGH, Secretary. 


The Work and the Workers 


THE services at the Island (Toronto) are now in full swing 
and the congregations are increasing. The work at the docks 
is also going on encouragingly: it is not always easy to get the 
men off the ships, hut on June 21, to cite one instance, there 
was an attendance of over twenty sailors and dockmen. 


CHRIST CHURCH CHAPTER, Stanstead, Quebec, is managing 
to get men to Church, the increase both at the Holy Eucharist 
and at Matins being noticeable since the formation of the 
Chapter. The rector has five out-stations to work, and it is 
likely that one will be handed over to the Chapter and placed 
in its charge. 


SEVEN members of St. Paul's Chapter, Woodstock, paid a 
visit lately to the Chapter at Ingersoll, when short addresses on 
practical points were given by members of both Chapters, all of 
whom are doing good work on straight Brotherhood lines. St. 
Paul's, Woodstock, has increased its subscription list to Sr. 
ANDREW’s Cross by twenty-three, and is holding open-air meet- 
ings for men during the summer. 


SEVERAL Montreal Brotherhood men attended the usual 
Wednesday evening service in St. Thomas's Church, April 8. 
An address was given by D. M. Stewart, vice-president of 
Montreal Local Assembly. <A meeting for men was afterwards 
held and addresses delivered by Messrs. Stewart and Thompson. 
As a result the Chapter was revived, and is now engaged in 
active work. St. Thomas's was the first Chapter formed in 
Montreal, but has been dormant for some years. 


Farewell to Canon Du Moulin 


A MEETING of the Toronto Local Assembly was held in St. 
Stephen's school house on June 16, to present an address to the 
Bishop-elect of Niagara. A large number of Brotherhood men 
were present to show how deeply they regretted the removal of 
Canon Du Moulin from their midst. Whilst the gain to the 
Church in Canada is great the loss to Toronto is equally so, and 
more especially perhaps to the Brotherhood. The Canon has 
from the very first taken the keenest interest in the order, help- 
ing and forwarding the work in every way, and much of the 
strength shown in Toronto is due to his care and advice. He 
has won both the good will and the affection of all Brotherhood 
men. 


Work Among Sailors 


THE fact that Halifax is a great shipping port became ap- 
parent to our Chapters—in the light of the Brotherhood—at an 
early date in their existence. There are to be seen here at 
every season of the year vessels of all kinds and sizes, carrying 
crews ranging in numbers from two or three to scoreyon the large 
ocean steamers, to hundreds on the warships in the summer. 

The water front was divided up among the different Chapters, 
the members of our Chapter having in chargeabout a mile and a 
half. Here on Sunday mornings about an hour anda half be- 
fore service, two or four of us take our turn visiting every vessel 
within our circuit—sometimes upward of fifty, seldom less than 
adozen. Wecarry quantities of tracts and leaflets all stamped 
with a list of our services and Bible classes, and these we dis- 
tribute among the sailors asking them Potsonelly where they 

o to church and assuring them that if they will come to St. 

aul’s they will be given a seat and always find themselves 
welcome. It is seldom that we meet with a refusal, all of them 
being glad to get something to read; many of them come to 
both services, though there are the exceptions of those who 
promise but do not come But on the whole we are greatly en- 
couraged by the number of men who do come. It cannot be 
said that the sailors whom we visit derive all the benefit. In 
this, as in all other Christian work, one who starts out half- 
heartedly frequently finds that after meeting and talking with 
a few of those whom he is seeking his enthusiasm is aronsed 
and his heart stirred. And afterward, when he sees man after 
man—old and young—come into church until perbapa twenty or 
thirty can be counted, he feels that God has, indeed, brought a 
blessing to him. Wa. L. Payzant. 

St. Paul’s, Halifax, N. S. 
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Notes for Bible Classes 


BY THE REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 


Seventh Sunday after Trinity, July 19th, 1896 
“The Offering Up Of Isaac” 
Gen. 22: 1-14. Text : Heb. 11: 17 


SACRIFICE is the natural language of love. ‘‘ Where love is 
mutual,’’ says Baring-Gould, ‘‘ there is no pain in sacrifice, but 
when one of the hearts is estranged, then anxiety and suffering 
step in.’”? And another has said that ‘‘all devotional feeling 
requires sacrificial expression.’’ In a sinless world, sacrifice 
would not be allied with suffering. But in this world of ours 
the offering of the Perfect Sacrifice required the Cross (St. 
Luke 24: 25, 26). The time had come in Abrabam’s religious 


development when it was necessary for him to recognize this. 


awful fact. Note the striking parallels. Abraham's only son (com- 
pare St. John 1: 14, 18; 8: 16; Rom. 8: 382; St. Mark 12:7) about 
to be sacrificed with his consent (St. John 10: 17, 18) as an act of 
obedience ‘‘ even unto death ’’ (Phil. 2: 8), going to Mt. Moriah 
(most probably the very hill upon which the Temple in Jerusalem 
was built), bearing the wood (St. John 19: 17), and then being 
received ‘‘in a figure from the dead ’’ (Heb. 11: 19) ‘' after three 
days of death in the father’s purpose and will’’ (v. 4)—surely 
these parallels are prophetic. For at least fourteen hundred 
years the deepest Biblical scholars have seen the Crucifixion 
foreshadowed by this mysterious and terrible passage in Abra- 
ham’s life. Its study helps us to realize the Love of God the 
Father, as well as of God the Son, shining upon us from the 
Cross. It shows us how grievously unscriptural is that inter- 
pretation of the Atonement which would picture God the Father 
as filled with severity and wrath at human sin, while God the 
Son alone is filled with love, and offers Himself on behalf of 
mankind to appease the furious anger of the Father. 

In verse 1, ‘‘ God did tempt ’’ means ‘‘ God did test or prove.”’ 
St. James (1: 13) distinctly says that ‘‘God tempts no man,’’ in 
the ordinary sense of temptation. Many such tests are recorded 
in the Bible. A severe one is that of St. Matt. 19: 21; others are 
St. John 6: 6, and 11: 6. 

In v. 2. as we try to realize it, we almost hear the echoes of 
the well-known missionary story, and the newly baptized con- 
vert declaring ‘‘I might have borne it myself but I never could 

. have sent my son!’’ Again, some objectors have not hesitated 
to criticize the moral standard of this demand. But we should 
remember that human sacrifices were an every day aftair in 
the pagan religions of Palestine (Prescott’s vivid description of 
the Aztec human sacrifices in Mexico will occur to many); 
therefore the idea would not be intuitively as horrible to 
Abraham as it appears tous, The practical thought is that we 
ought not to be less zealous in the service of Christ than our 
modern pagans are in their idolatry. When we compare the 
enormous sums annually expended in China, for instance, in buy- 
ing paper to be burned at shrines of ancestors with the pitiful 
sums we raise for the Church’s mission work, we may well 

onder over the teaching of v. 2, and of v. 3. Whenwe see how 
hard men work for ‘‘the world’ (I. St. John 2: 5-17), it 
ought to spur us on to work as hard for the Master. But 
see (St. Luke 16: 8, b). In v. 5 we find a gleam of the faith 
which underlay Abraham’s entire life. ‘‘We will come 
again unto you.’? He simply could not doubt the Covenant, 
and all those tremendous promises, a notable example for those 
of us who have spent years ‘‘ in Christ,’’ and yet whose later trials 
and perplexities may be greater than the earlier difficulties of 
their youth. His faith is graphically described in Heb. 11: 17. 
’Twere easier to believe in a special Resurrection than that such 
promises (Rom. 4: 18-23) could fail. In verse 9 we see the truth 
which underlay St. John Baptist’s wonderful exclamation about 
our Lord (St. John 1: 29). The Lamb is provided by God, and 
not by sinful man. In verse 1! we find, for the first time in the 
chapter, the word ‘‘ Jehovah ”’ instead of ** Elohim; ’’ it is ‘‘ the 
angel of Jehovah.’’ From Mal. 3: 1 we are taught to regard this 
as one of the names and manifestations of the Son of God before 
the Incarnation. See also those amazing words of Christ in 
St. John 8: 58, and 17:5, 24. The ram (v. 13) has always been 
considered as a very important type. Theodoret (about 450 A.D.) 
says that ‘‘ Isaac was the type of the Godhead of Christ, and the 
ram of the manhood.’’ This is a very instructive comment. 
Isaac was ‘‘ too noble an offering.’’ therefore God provided one 
less noble but more fitting. See Heb. 10: 5, ‘‘a Body hast Thou 
perpen Me.’? Our Lord’s Divine nature is ‘‘ above the possi- 

ility of suffering,’’ so the Power of the Highest and the Holy- 
Ghost (St. Luke 1:35) ‘‘ prepared ’’ the Body, in Which He bore 
our sins (I. St. Peter 2: 24.) Let us learn(a) from Abraham 
faithful obedience (I. Samuel 15:22; IL, Samuel 24:24; IL 
Thess. 1: 8; and the third Baptismal vow) ; and (b) from Igaac, 
faithful resignation (vv. 8, 9); and (c) from them both, the 
truth given clearly to us by our Lord in St. Matt. 16: 24, 25. 


Eighth Sunday after Trinity, July 26th, 1896 
Jacob at Bethel 


Gen. 28 : 10-22. Text: St. John 1: 51 


‘*Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.’’ Jacob’s vision of 
the Incarnation und of the Church as the ‘‘ extension of the 
Incarnation ’’ did not come until be was at the last gasp of earthly 
misery. It wasthe ‘‘ fulness of the time’’ (Gal. 4:4) for Jacob. 
He had thus far shown (a) a very selfish and calculating spirit 

Gen. 25; 27-34), which had finally developed (b) intoa thoroughly 

ishonest trickiness (Gen. 27: 1-29), drawing down upon him the 
deadly anger of Esau (Gen. 27: 41, 42). So Jacob was fleeing 
for his life, for he had done very wrong. He must have been 
repentant, as (v. 10) he left his comfortable home and started 
back towards Haran (see Gen. 11: 31; 12:4). His punishment 
was surely heavy enough to bring him to repentance. For 
Abraham's grandson to turn his face away from the Promised 
Land, and to take a back step towards that Eastern heathenism 
which Abraham had so grandly forsaken,—this was a fearful 
humiliation. Its rigor must have increased when this youth of 
noble ancestry came in the twilight to Luz (v. 11: 19), and found 
the gates of the suspicious little town grimly closed against him, 
so that ‘‘he had no where to lay his head ”’ (contrast St. Luke 
9:58). Homeless, disgraced, and yet the ‘‘ heir to the promises ’’ 
(Gen. 25: 23; Rom. 9: 9-13), he laid him down to rest, in about as 
forlorn a plight as any ambitious young man could find himself. 
And then the steadfast mercy of God appeared to him in the 
wondrous vision (v. 12). The ‘‘ladder’’ probably includes in 
its meaning the general principle that man always needs God's 
help in order to reach God and to live in union with Him. (Con- 
trast the utter failure of the ancient Tower of Babel, in Gen. 
11: 4-9; aud of all modern non-Christian philosophies, culminat- 
ing, as they do, in the blank negation of avowed ‘‘ Agnosticism. ’’) 
The ‘‘ ladder ’’ thus points to the Incarnation, the ‘‘ Word made 
Flesh’ (St. John 1:14; I. Tim. 2:5), ‘‘ gathering together in 
one all things in Christ ’’ (Ephes. 1: 11), according to God's 
‘* Eternal Purpose’’ (Ephes. 3: 9-11). Again, the ‘‘ladder”’ 
points to the Church (compare v. 18, 22, with I. Tim. 3: 15; and 
St. John 1:51). In this last text the ‘‘ ascending angels,"’ or 
‘* messengers,’’ may be understood to include the prayers of the 
faithful, carried aloft ‘‘ through Jesus Christ, our Lord ’’ (see 
St. John 15: 166;St. Matt. 18: 10), and those ‘‘ descending ’’ may 
include the revelations of God’s Laws (see Gal. 8: 19 b, and Acts 
7: 58), and all else which comes from God to man through the 
Church, particularly the ‘*‘ Bread of God ’’ (St. John 6: 33, 51). 

There are many lessons from this vision. The first (a) may 
show us why Christ did not come until so late in the world’s 
history. Heathenism had failed, Greek philcsophy had failed, 
the Judaism of the Scribes and Pharisees (St. John 8: 19, 47) 
had wofully failed, to lead mankind to God. The immorality 
of the times was indescribable, as classic poetry and St. Paul’s 
terrible arraignment (Rom. 1: 23-32) testify all too plainly. 
Mankind was at the last gasp of sin and helplessness when 
‘God sent forth His Son” The next (b) may help us to see 
how true to life is the Parable of the Prodigal Son (St. Luke 
15: 16-18), and will teach us, it may be, to interpret many a dark 
hour of depression in our own experience. God often allows us 
to follow our own headstrong waywardness, until we, too, 
‘bring up at Luz.’’ But if we only mean well, and are contrite, 
the vision will surely come. Jacob meant well. His tricks and 
schemes in Gen. 25 and 27 were born from his self-willed eager- 
ness to gain the Abrahamic promises, of which he had heard 
from his infancy. Another lesson (c) is that to ‘‘ do evil that 
good may come ”’ (Rom. 3: 8) is an ever present temptation, and 
that he who yields to it never accomplishes any real good. 
Jacob had actually falsified in order to gain the Patriarchal 
blessing (Gen. 27: 24). 

Again (d), from Jacob's vision and its promises (v. 13, 14, 15) 
we gain encouragement for the future of the Church. She has 
the promises (St. Matt. 18: 17, 18; and 28:20), and though she 
may now and then use faulty methods, and even ‘* approach 
Luz,’’ as a result, yet if she ‘‘repent and do the first works’’ 
(Revel. 2: 4, 5) the blessings of inheritance and usefulness will 
still be hers. 

Again (e), v. 16 shows usa great truth. The omnipotence 
of God ‘‘ was not, probably, as familiar as it was later to the 
Psalmist (Ps. 189: 7-11), and as itis to the Christian,’’ but the 
especial sanctity of especial places was a fundamental principle 
of their religion. The Church preserves both truths for us,— 
God’s omnipresence, and also the ‘‘ Real Presence ’’ in the Holy 
Communion (see the definition of ‘‘ Sacrament ’’ in the Cate- 


chism). Finally (f), in v. 22 b, and Gen. 14: 20, we see the his- 
toric authority for ‘‘ giving the tithe.’’ How many of us are 
doing it ? 
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Ninth Sunday after Trinity, August 2d, 1896 


“Jacob's New Name” 


Gen. 82 : 9-12; 24-30. Text : Revel. 3 : 12 

Ir is very significant that there are two great ‘‘ changes of 
name ”’ in the Patriarchal history. The fundamental principles 
underlying these changes, in the cases of both Abram (Gen. 
17; 1-11) and Jacob, is that two-fold ‘‘ Gift’? which renders the 
‘grace’? of Holy Baptism and Holy Communion ‘“ generally 
necessary to salvation ’’ (Church Catechism, and St. Mark 16: 
16; L St. Pet. 3: 21; St. John 6: 58, 54; Acts 2:°42). (a) Abram 
became Abraham, by the addition of a part of Jehovah’s name 
to his own, principally because this Patriarch’s need was as 
close a union with God. : 

He mainly needed help and strength, all he could receive. 
(b) Jacob (‘the supplanter’’) became Israel (‘‘A Prince of 
God,"’ or ‘‘ One ruling with God ’’) because there was something 
radically wrong about his previous character which had to be 
changed. for the better before he could fulfil the Patriarchal 
duty and destiny. He mainly needed forgiveness, as well as 
help and strength. So we. We are born at all, only that we 
should be ‘‘ born again, of water and the spirit ’’ (St. John 8: 5, 
6, 7). There is something (a) radically wrong with each of us,— 
we call it ‘‘ original sin,’’—and perhaps our chiefest concern all 
through life is to guard against its becoming ‘‘ actual sin.’’ For 
all this we need forgiveness. And there is also (b) something 
which we need, in the way of help and strength and vital union 
with God (L. Tim. 2: 5) if we would reach our heaven-planned 
destiny (Gal. 8:17; St. John 6:56; 15:4; Ephes. 4:18). Our 
Lord comes to each of us, in the Church’s Sacraments, with His 
two-fold, indispensable ‘‘ Gift.’? He gives us these two chief 
reasons for His Incarnation, (a) ‘‘To save’”’ (St. Matt. 18: 11), 
and (b) ‘‘ To give Life,’ and to give it *‘ more abundantly "’ (St. 
John 10: 11). ; 

If we are not (a) having our “‘ besetting sins ’’ radically cor- 
rected and changed, by our Indwelling Lord, as life advances, 
and (b) if we are not continually climbing to loftier heights of 
duty and nobility, year by year, then we should go down on our 
knees and search our heart uneparingly to see what in the world 
is the matter with us! Again, the Church expects this two-fold 
“‘change’”’ to develop usually asa gradual growth, “first the 
blade, then the ear ’’ (St. Mark 4: 28). It should begin in Infant 
Baptism, gather strength from the Holy Spirit in an early Con- 
firmation, and be systematically developed through regular Holy 
Communion. The Church’s child should never be able to 
remember the time when he did not have his ‘‘ new (Christian) 
name.’’ Of course there are, now and then, striking cases like 
Jacob’s and Abraham’s, and others, who, for some reason, are 
not ‘called ’’ until maturity) where the ‘‘ change’’ comes only 
at some great crisis of later life. 

Jacob had reached a crisis in his life. Esau was near, strong, 
and perhaps revengeful, for he had treated Esau outrageously 
forty years before (Gen. 25: 33, and 27: 19-30). He had takena 
cold blooded advantage of him, and had craftily and deceitfully 
robbed him of Isaac’s blessing. And now, as he saw the wretched 
feebleness of such methods, Jacob was overwhelmed with the 
terrible tortureof both remorse and fear. He took every possible 

recaution against Esan’s anger. He planned (vv. 7, 13-22) and 
fe prayed (vv. 9-12.) His prayer was humble and faithful, and, 
to a degree, contrite. His plans were skilful to the last degree. 
It was indeed a change for Jacob. There was no prayer in his 
former cowardly and false-hearted scheming against Esau. Not 
even ‘‘ the supplanter's ’’ conscience could ask God’s help in such 
plottings (see St. Matt. 10: 16). And therefore inthe midnight 
solitude there came the ‘' wrestling "’ (v. 24) and the change of 
name (v. 28). With whom did he ‘‘ wrestle?'’ Verge 24 says 
‘“‘a man.” Jacob (v. 80) says ‘‘God.’’ Horea (Hos. 12: 4) says 
‘‘an angel.’’ The earliest commentators unite all these in their 
conviction that this was ‘‘one of the many Manifestations of 
the ‘ Logos’ (St. John 1: 1, 9, 10) or Son of God, anticipatory of 
His Incarnation.’’ The Hebrew word for ‘‘ wrestle’’ means 
“to roll in the dust.’’ It was hard for Jacob to root out (see 
St. Matt. 5: 29, 30) that persistent craftiness and shrewd cunning 
upon which he had relied so long. The meaning of v. 25 is that 
the “ prevailing” of v. 28 did not come by Jacob’s own strength, 
but by the conquering gift of power from God (compare Bt. 
John 15:5; Philip 4: 13: IL. Cor. 12:9, 10). In v. 26 we see Ja- 
cob’s determination. He simply would have the ‘ blessing.”’ 
He had lied to get itin Gen. 27: 19, and now he was praying 
and wrestling for it. Sowe. if we are determined, will always 
find that every grief, distress (Gen. 35: 3) and perplexity will 
yield its blessing to our Christian faith, resignation and prayer- 
ulness. 
: In v. 29 we see the nature of the blessing. Not sheltered 
qmmunity from trial and danger, but final victory in that and 
in his future ‘‘wrestling.’’ This, after all. is the kind of 
blessing which appeals to true manliness (see Revel. 2: 10, 11, 
17, 26; 3:5-12,—all being blessings for ‘* him that overcometh’’). 


Tenth Sunday after Trinity, August 9th, 1896 


Joseph Sold Into Fgypt 
Genesis 87 : 12-28. Text: Acts 7: 9 


THE word ‘‘ Joseph '’ means ‘‘ May God give increase” (Gen. 
30: 24). The story of Joseph is unsurpassed among all the char- 
acter studies of antiquity for its purity and beauty. Even the 
Mohammedans linger over it with delight. Ebers, the great 
popularizer of Egyptology, declares that ‘‘ even in its details it 
corresponds throughout with the real state of affairs in ancient 
Egypt.” An i pa clergyman, the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, who 
is also a learned Egyptologist, has lately written an admirable 
little book called ‘‘ The Life and Times of Joseph in the Light 
of Egyptian Lore,’’ which is well worth reading. It goes into 
the results of recent research, and makes it very clear that we 
are reading, nota ‘‘ myth ’’ oran idyl, but a wonderful biography 
of one of the most remarkable of men, when we study the last 
fourteen chapters of Genesis. It has been noted that Joseph is. 
the first child or youth whose character is studied in Holy Writ. 
He was but seventeen (v. 2) when sold into Egypt. He was not 
so much petted (v. 3) as appreciated by the aged Jacob, whose 
earlier sons were at this time comparatively unprepossessing in 
character (Gen. 38). Jacob clothed him (v. 3) in the garb of 
royalty (Judges 5: 30; Il. Sam. 13: 18), and all the preference 
aroused the jealous hatred (v. 4) of the brothers. d young 
Joseph was far above them in ideals (v. 5). There is something 

were - the artless innocence described in vv. 5-8, and again. 
mm vv. 9-11. 

How true to nature it all is: a lofty. spiritual, pure-hearted 
boy, hated and made fun of by a lot of low-lived fellows with 
whom he is obliged to associate. He must have been much alone, 
all during his youth, but it was that noble kind of loneliness 
which finely-strung natures always find when brought near to 
those of coarser fiber. Every boarding-school and college and 
business office may easily reproduce the pain and isolation of 
Joseph's youth (see St. John 15: 18-21). e must bave longed 
for a share in their stories, and confidential plese for later on 
(Gen. 45: 1-5) his forgiving affection shows 
family feeling. We note that his brethren hated him, not be- 
cause he told to the anxious Jacob ‘‘their evil report’” 
(v. 2. for there is no evidence that they were aware of 
this, but because the old Partiarch evidently preferred Joseph 
above them, and because he was of a finer mold than they (vv. 8, 
11, 19, 20). Asa matter of fact he inherited some of the best 
traits of the three great Patriarchs. He had. as is often pointed: 
out, Abraham’s profound simplicity of fait and kingly dig- 
nity of nature (Gen. 39:96; 40:8; 41: 16, 25, 28, 32. 38; 45: 5, 
7, 8); he had the gentleness and dutiful obedience of Isaac (com- 
pare Gen. 22: 3, 7, 8, with vv. 13, 14; Gen. 46: 20; 48: 1; 50: 1-6); 
and he had a statesmanlike foresight which all Jacob’s cleverness 
only simulated and never reached (Gen. 27, and 30: 31-48, com- 
pared with Gen. 41: 29.37, 46-49, 53-57). As he cet forth (v. 14) 
to find his brethren and to bring back tidings of their where- 
abouts and doings, he began a career which has been widely 
recognized as a type of our Lord (compare the leading features 
of the ‘‘ Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen,”’ St. Mark 12: 1 8). 
Joseph was much loved by his father (see St. Mark 1: 11; 12:6; 
and St. Matt. 17:5). He was sent to his brethren (see St. John. 
1:11; Heb. 2:11; St. Matt. 12:50). They rejected him and 
plotted against his life (see vv. 18-20, and St. Luke 4: 16, 24, 28, 
29; St. Mark 8: 31; St. John 5: 16), and sold him into the power 
of the Gentiles (see vv, 25-28, and St. Matt. 27:1, 2,18). He 
was sold for the price of a slave (v. 28), which, later, was thirty 
pieces of silver (Zech. 11: 12; St. Matt. 26:15). The parallels. 
extended through the rest of Joseph's history, as we will see in 
the subsequent lessons. One important use of all biography is 
to trace the parallels which always exist between the career of 
every strong, pure, constructive life and at least some features 
in the earthly life of our Lord (see Phil. 3:10; I. St. John 1:38; 
II. Cor. 13: 14, Prayer Book version). From Jogeph’s youth we: 
learn that (a) the unpopularity which many a high-minded boy 
or young man experiences among low associates should neither 
discourage nor embitter him, for it is to be expected (see St. 
Matt. 5: 11-17). We learn also (0) that if one ‘‘ keeps innocency ’” 
(Ps. 37: 37, Prayer Book version), even under the severest trials, 
he will be thus far treading the path of greatness. See St. 
Paul’s fearless challenge, pointing to his youthful record (Acts 
24:6). Again (c), as a boy be ‘‘stood alone.’’ It never seems to. 
have occurred to him that he might try to lower the exalted 
standard of his thoughts (Gen. 37: 19), 80 as to be more com. 
panionable with such men as Judah (Gen. 38: 16) or Reuben 
(Gen. 49: 4), or Simeon and Levi (Gen. 49: 5-7). He stood 
alone, again, amid all the temptations of a young man’s life in 
Egypt. Many a young fellow cuts loose from all restraint, and 
so deteriorates, when simply going from home to college. Con- 
trast Joseph's stamina and sturdiness, even when sold into the- 
hardships of slavery. 
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St. Andrew’s Cross 


_ ot 
THERE are many motives of Christian 


work. There is the romance of it; there 


is the enjoyment of exercising gifts. like’ 


eloquence, song, social charm, spiritual 
magnetism ; there is the delightful return 
of gratitude and love from those whom we 
benefit. These may all have an influence. 
No part of Moses’ earlier training was lost 
when he returned to Egypt; it had all en- 
tered into the man and helped to make him. 
But the supreme motive is not man—not 
the man who is doing the work, not even 
the man for whose sake it is done—but God. 
God alone—His purpose, His power. His 
will—all in all; this is the secret. This is 
the blast of conviction which, sweeping 
like a mighty, rushing wind through heart 
and mind, transmutes the crude and soft 
material into steel, and perfects the weapon 
which alone can win the battle of the 
Lord.—Dr. Jumes Stalker in ‘* The Young 
Man.” 


THE whole power of the Church of 
Christ lies in prayer. The promises of God 
are unlimited to believing prayer. ‘ All 
things whatsvever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive.”’ How thankful 
I am that Livingstone was found on his 
Enees ! Does it not tell us whence came the 
power for his self denial, his courage, his 
endurance?) Oh, the mighty power of 
prayer! How it opens the doors of the heart! 


Brotherhood Headquarters 


HE office of the Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
United States of America is at the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Avenue (corner of Twenty-second Street), New York city. 


Address John W. Wood, General Secretary. 


The office of the Canadian Brotherhood is at 40 Toronto Street, 


how it quickens the energies of the soul ! 
how it revives hope ! how it strengthens 
faith | Only let Christians pray earnestly 
for the spread of the Lord's Kingdom 
throughout the earth. they will find their 
purse strings loosed. The Lord will honor 
them to answer their own prayer. Only let 
them pray the Lord of the harvest to thrust 
forth laborers into the harvest, in_ sin- 
cerity and truth; they will soon find 
themselves employed in various ways in 
His service. Has (the Church given suffi. 
cient value to our Lord’s example in prayer ? 
His nights and His early mornings of 
prayer, have they no voice for the Church 
in these days ?—Major Malan, 


THOUSANDS of men and women in the 
front ranks in business and society are 
content to be in the rear rank in Christian 
service. —Philadelphia Methodist, 


It is a man’s unspoken fear that God is 
for the strong rather than for the true that 
keeps back the good day of the Lord.—7he 
Kingdom, 


No talent nor heroism nor self-denial nor 
character is required to become a most 
proticient fault-finder, 


Official Information 


other. 
and music. 


tificate of membership, 


Toronto. Address Spenser Waugh, General Secretary. 


The office of the Scotch Brotherhood is at 107 Princes Street, Edin- 


burgh. Address Arthur Giles, Secretary. 


A 
he Secretary of the Council of the Australian Brotherhood is K. E. 
Barnett, 149 Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, N. 8. W. 
The Secretary of the Brotherhood movement in England is Harold 


Cutting, 18 Victoria Terrace, London, England. 


Brotherhood Tlouses 


Chicago ; 54 and 56 St. Clair Street. 
Boston ; 31 East Newton Street. 
Philadelphia ; 1934 Race Street. 


Badges 


in token of their membership 
fraternal recognition. 


T® Brotherhood has adopted two badges to be worn by members 


and obligations, and as means of 
One is a St. Andrew’s cross of gold and 
red enamel, the other a biack silk button, with a red St. Andrew’s cross 


Publications Reccived 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., Boston, 


Social Meanings of Religions Experiences. By 
George D. Herron. 1% cents. 
The Victory of Ezry Gardner. By Imogen Clark. 


<5 cents. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 


Sowing and Reaping. By D. l. Moody. 50 cents. 
Light on Life’s Duties. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 50 
cents. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


The Layman’s [Introduction to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. By Rev. Edwin H. Eland. 


Young Charchman Co., Milwanhkee, Wis. 


Unity and the Lambeth Declaration. Lectures 
under the auspices of the Minnesota Church 
Club, 


Thomas Whittnker, New York. 


Absolution’ Examined iu the Light. of Primitive 
Practice, By Rt. Rev. Hugh Miller Thomp- 
son, S.T.D. Scents. 


Henry 0. Shepard Co., Chicago, 


The People’s Bible History, prepared in the light 
of recent investigations by some of the fore- 
most thinkers of Europeand America. Edited 
by Rev. Geo, C. Lorimer, LL.D. 


Transfer cards for the transfer of members from one Chapter to an- 
5 cents per dozen. 

The Brotherhood Hymn, ‘Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,” words 
100 copies to any address for 50 cents, 

A Brotherhood Folder, with rules, recommendations, prayers and cer- 


lcenteach. Name of Chapters inserted for 50 


cents additional on each order. 


From the Constitution 


BJECT.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom among young men, and to this end every 


man desiring to become a member thereof must pledge himself to 
obey the Rules of the Bretherhood so long as he shall be a member. 
These Rules are two : The Kule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. The 


oung men and for 


Rule of Prayer is to aie 


y daily for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom amon 


s blessing upon the labors of the Brotherh 


he Rule of Service isto make an earnest effort each week to bring at 
least one young man within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the services of the Church and in voung men’s Bible classes. 
Basis OF Uniton.—Any organization of young men, in any parish, 
mission, educational institution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis 
ter in charge, for this object, and whose members so pledge themselves, 
is entitled to become a Chapter of the Brotherhood, and, as such, to 


Woven on its face. These are furnished only by the Council and only 
through the oflicvers of Chapters at $1 each for the gold pins and 10 centa 


each for the buttons, Address, John W. Wood, Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. Orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance, 


Brotherhood Publications 
HE Hand-book of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Price 10 cents 


each or 50 cents per dozen. 
Report of the Council for 1895, 
per dozen. 


Points on Brotherhood Work. Price 2 cents; 
ey You Should Go to Church. By Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.D, 
Printed f 100 copies for 50 cents. 
A form of service for the admission of new members, 


or missionary distribution. 
dozen. 


Sacrifice an 
10 cents per dozen. 

Qualifications for Membership. 
bers, 10 cents per dozen. 


Introduction cards for the use of members away from home, 5 


cents per dozen. 


Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents 


A form of by-laws for Chapter use, 10 cents per dozen. 
Consecration. A talk to young men. By W. C. Sturgis. 


Hints for the selection of new mem- 


representation in its Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn. 
No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 

and no member shall be elected presiding oflicer or delegate to the Con- 

vention who is not also a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Boys’ Department 


the direction of the following committee : 


fig Boys’ Department of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is under 


William C, Sturgis, Chairman, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Rev. H. N. Cunningham, Christ Church, Watertown, Conn.: 
W. Love, St. Peter’s, Helena, Mont.; H. H. Pike, St. George's, New 
York; W._E. Manning, 
Robinson, Jr., Christ Church, St. 


Rev. W. 


St. John’s SonnEHonn: Ohio; George R. 
Louis ; . H. Heminway, Christ 


Church, Watertown, Conn. ; RK. G. Leypoldt, Secretary, Church Mis- 


per dozen, 20 cents. 


10 cents per each, 2 cents 


sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
The Manual of the Boys’ Department, containing information about 
method of ores Chapters and suggestions for the work. 2 cents 
per dozen. 
The badge of the Boys’ Department is a silk button with a blue St. 
Andrew’s cross on the face. 
A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per dozen. 
A form of service for use in Chapter meetings, 
A membership card with prayers and rules. 


ork, 


Price 10 cents each. 


10 cents per dozen. 
lcent each. Name and 


number of Chapters inserted for 50 cents additional on each order. 


the committee. 


Remittances must accompany all orders,Address the secretary of 
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BUTTER anp ONIONS 


Together with milk, cheese, salads, fruits, 
meats and vegetables, can be kept in 


“ODORLESS” 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


.... Refrigerator. 
mm 


ODORS CAN'T MINGLE ! 
One dish won't taste 
of another. Warm air 
and odors are forced 
up and out ; not back 
over the ice, as in all 
others. 


I's. anlce Saver, T00! 


Needs no washing out. 


9 
WARM ane FOU AIR 


Refrigerators for Hotels, 
Grocers, Dairymen, etc., 
Se) kept in stock and built to 
order, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
AND TESTIMONIALS..... 


Patente | July, 1895. 


THE KEYSER MFG. CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S. A. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


JAMES L. HOUGHTELING. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 
BANKERS. “ 
CHICAGO - INVESTIENTS. 


CHICAGO MORTGAGES FOR SALE-~-For the con- 


venience of investors we carry from $20, 0) to $500,000 of 
choice mortyuges at all times. These loans are made by us 
after careful investigation of the titles, the value of the 
securities offered and the responsibility of borrowers = In 
transacting a business of nearly $00,000,000 no title approved 
by us has ever been successfully attacked. 


IN ANY AMOUNT-—These loans vary in amount from 


$300 to $50,000, and bear from 5 per cent. to @ per cent. in- 
terest, payable semi-annually at our office, or at such place 
as investor may elect The standard rate on ordinary 
amuunts, say $3,000 to $10,000, being 6 per cent. ; smaller loans 
6% per cent. and 7 per cent.; large loans on exceptionally 
strong security, 5 per cent. and 54 per cent. 


AT_PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST-~These securi- 


ties are ready for delivery, and are on sale at par and ac- 
crued interest. No commission is charged the buyer, the 
income named being net. 


INVESTORS'_ INTERESTS CARED FOR WITH- 


OUT CHARGE-—We collect all interest and remit to any 


part of the country free of charge. We see that all insur- 
ance policies pledged as collateral security are renewed at 
expiration, and that the investor is protected in case «f 
failure on the part of the borrower to pay taxes. In other 
words, we act as financial agents for the investor without 


charge. 
ADDRESS 
164 Dearborn Street, 


FRANCIS B. PEABODY. 


Chicago, III. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO,, wwe, 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 
Breakfast Cocoa; 
nmr) §6§It hears their 
Trade Mark 
“La Bello 
Chocolatiere” 
} on every can, 


= 


Absolutely 
Pure. 


=| No Chemicals, 


BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS, 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa, 
Made at 
f\ DORCHESTER, MASS. 


% 


One of the greatest factors in producing 
a clear, clean skin, and therefore a perfect 
complexion, is the use of 


AGREEABLE preventives taken tn season are much 
surer than belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, 
Liver and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Syrup of Figs ts 

pleasant to the taste, and free from 
objectionable substances. Physiclans recommend it, Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, its 
effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Manufactured by 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 
“For sale by all Druggists.” 


Racking Colds, or Fevers. 
MILD AND SURE 
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TerrH YEAR t 
. Vou. X., No. 11 


New York, Aucust, 1896 


{Rgpuicarion Orrice 
281 FourtnH Avr., NEw YoRE 


ST. ANDREW’S CROSS 


Published Monthly: by THE BROTHBRHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


AUGUST, 1896 
Page. Page. 
Editorial............... sinteige ale n'e'dld'e'esie’s The Brotherhood in the United States..... . 266 
Summary................. wi Se vedieiene 7 Summer Conferences,............cceceeeeeeces 267 
The Federation of East Side Workers,...... 261 The Brotherhood in Canada.............. eee. 268 


A Free Gospel or Purchased Rights. W.C.S 362 
The Secretary’s Desk. By John W. Wood. 263 
The Pittsburg Convention............... 264, 265 
Studies in Chapter Life. By Rev. J. W. 
Atwood........... Soisle w\sin's $8 avian dda eieeesias s ex 265 


The subscription price is fifty cents a year, in advance. Bix; xX 


Books Worth Reading. W.M.G. 
What a Parish Can Do for Social Reform... 
Notea for Bible Classes. By Rev. John 

Henry Hopkins.......... Soe sewecevdebecise es 270 


' Sa bw yord 
uneting! 


Remittances may be made by Postal Note, Money Order, Stamps or Check, payable to oratr 
of ST. ANDREW'S CROSS, Receipts are not sent except when the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The change of date on your label will indicate that the remittance was received. 

Letters should be addressed to ST. ANDREW’S CROSS, Church Missions House, 28: Fourth 
Avenue (Corner Twenty-second Street), New York, 

Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, in New York, N. Y. 


SEABURY DIVINITY SCHOOL, FARIBAULT, MINN. 
Beautifully located in a tonic climate. Stone buildings, steam heated. A strong resident Fac- 
ulty under the presidency of Bishop Whipple. Tuition and rooms free. Board, etc., $200. Seabury 
provided the Brotherhood Missionary for Japan, and always has room for manly and consecrated men. 
Scholarships for those worthy of them. For particulars address 


Rey. ALFORD A. BUTLER, Warden. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
GHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The Academical Year begins ‘Wednesday in 
September Ember Week, wi! trance examination 
st 9 a.m. The students live in the bulidings. Far 
nished room, with coal, and care of room, 
$226 per annum, payable semf-annually in pad vatice.- ice 
course for uates of Th 1 Semivaries, 

The req ents for ion and other particulars 
an be had 


from 
BEV. E. A. HOFFMAN, DD., D.CL., Dean.’ 


Newton Collegiate Institute, 
NEWTON, N. J. 


A superior school under Church in- 
Husuee and at moderate cost. 


WE CLAIM FOR OUR SCHOOL: 
eo That as Sussex is the most healthful county 
i _ Jersey 3 and we are B00. forte above sea level, this 
“Sud revit os ce ee poe Mr ea not ms class is 
Sa es thus giving equal advantages to the bright 
an 
ving languages taught b: 
good pronunciation is peuted ee 4 
we have never had a failure in coll 
mee ion and rhe at the same time special care 


That * ts instrumental music de- 


of clght 
i) all those in the coll paratory di lepart- 
ofa = 

mod” t our charge, $800 yearly, including one 


, is Very modera! 
RYE, The our table is exeaitents 
‘ou to investigate. 
Call oreen send for illustrated catalogue. 
J.C. PLA, B. S., Principal. 
REV. C. L. STEEL, A. B., Chaplain. 


th. That we have an excellent faculty 


— 


REFERENCES > 
The Rr. Rev. J. A. STARKEY, Bishop of Newar 
The Rr. Rav. JOHN SCARBOROUGH, pnop of New Jersey. 


BROTHERHOOD_ sem, 


Men expecting to travel abroad are 
vised to take with them CHEQUE 
BANE CHEQUES. The traveler 
holding them has HIS OWN BANK 
account in the CHEQUE BANE 
of LONDON; draws his own ch 
ead any. ssoun’ from £1 up, w ich 
‘ASHED ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
without identification, by AGENTS, 
Banks, SHOPS, HOTELS, RAILROADS 
and STEAMSHIPS. 


a, re nove oon THING FOR 

a, A Circular which 

explains wh: ey are better than 

ters of bir ae is mailed on ap- 
iicatinie 


Issued by the United States Cheque 
Bank, Ltd., 40 and 42 Wall St. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
MANAGER. 


CROSSES 


OF ALL SHAPES AND SIZES, 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, GUILDS. 


PINS 


9 FOR CLASSES and SOCIETIES 
IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, 
SEMINARY. 


BADGES AND MEDALS. 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 
180 Broadway, N. Y. 
Maker of the Brotherhood Pin. 


The Sunday Lesson Leaflet 


ON THE 


Joint Diocesan Series of Church 
Sunday School Lessons. 


Edited by the Rev. Thomas Spencer. 


Senfor Series. ( Prices per year, either Series 
or assorted : 
Junior Series. Over 5 copies 12 cents. Over 


100 copies 10 centa. Single r{ 
Primary Series. | 20 conta. In advance. i ai 


TEACHERS’ HELPS, 


Price 25 cents a year. 


Sermonettes, 
$3.50 per year. $1.00 per doz., 
10 cents for specimen. 
Rectors’ Record, now ready 
50, 60 and 75 centa, 


The Franklin Press Company, 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


EPISCOPAL HICH SCHOOL, 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 
Founded in 1889. 


The next Annual Session opens Wednesday, 
September 28, 1896. ue 


Illustrated Catalogue sent on application to 
L, M. BLACKFORD, M. A., Principal. 


For Boys. 


LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS. 
Crown Lavender 


Pocket Salts. 
__ THE GROWN PERFUMERY CO.. 


London. call attention to one of their most charm- 
novelties 


ae Crown ried Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 
years in England, but now for 
, the first time introduced into 
this Country, made in the fol- 
lowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 
Crab-Apple Blossom 
White Lilac 
Verbena 
Matsukita 


Sold as shown or 
encased In kid purses 
the pocket with pect 
fect antes 
THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS, 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes an 
identical in Suality with the world renowned te n 


known to 
is blisatele” 
PRICES: Standard Size 60c. Smalter Size, pra 
In Kid Purses 76c. 60c. 
Ask your druggist for them, or Badal of 
the ‘above amounts to Caswell Ba Mace 
Bepaa Seite ob Arent weaken en 
. Me ; 
J. Hall, Cin., or Fé 


one of 
these bottles of Pocket : 


hoe will be sent prepaid 
to any address. 
Beware ot Werthless Imitations. 
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Publications Received 


Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. By Robt. E. 
ever 75 cents. 
Heat ro from the Brae. By David Lyall. 75 
cen 
sa Voiaas Judson Gordon. By Ernest B. Gor- 
don. $1.50. 
Lengmans, Green & Ce., New York. 
The Sanctuary of Suffering. By Eleanor Tee. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


The Finding of Lot's Wife. By Alfred Clark. $1. 
From Whoee Bourne. By Robert Barr. 75 cents. 
The Banter Craftsman. By Sir Walter Besant. 


61.50. 
A Master of Fortune. By Julian Sturgis. 
The Flaw in the Marble. 


International Committee Y.M. C. A.. New 
York. 
History of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. By L. L. Doggett, Ph.D. $1. 
Studies in the Life of St. Paul. By Wm. H. 


Sallmon. 
at Studies in Jeremiah. By Wilbert W. 
White. 


Enterprise Printing Co., Winchester, Va. 


Counsels for Young Christians. By Rev. Nelson 
P. Dame. 5 cents. 


Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lady Betty. By Frances Henderson. 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


An Artistic Suggestion 


Tae colored lithographs and half-tone 
plates which accompany The Art Amateur, 
The Art Interchange, The Graphic, Figaro, 
and other illustrated magazines, are gen- 
erally of a high order of merit ; and when 
covered with glass and surrounded by a 
narrow oak frame with mat, form elegant 
decorations for the walls of a parish house, 
a@ mission, a boys’ club, or a tenement 
house. 

Put aside the utility of such pictures as 
educators wherever they are placed, and 
their value as attractions and general 
brighteners should recommend their use 
by those who are looking for ways and 
means of philanthropic work. 

The framing need not cost over seventy- 
five cents apiece, and the pictures may be 
collected from friends who subscribe to 
the magazines, or obtained at trifling cost 
from the publishers. 

I should advise every one who can get 
these pictures to have at least one of them 
framed in narrow oak with broad mat, 
and the temptation will be strong to keep 
it instead of sending it to the mission, 
which needs it so much. 

The more of these things, the merrier ; 
and it is possible to collect quite a gallery 
of really beautiful pictures at very littla 
expense. A. H.C 
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Shaking Hands 


Shaking hands is an expression of char- 
acter—where there is any character. There 
are men, and women too, whose hand- 
clasp is a welcome and a benediction, be- 
cause of the warmth and heartiness mani- 
fested in it. And there are men, and 
women too, whose hand-touch gives a chill 
because of the coolness and constraint it 
evidences. But worst of all, ina man or 
in &@ woman, is the attempt to conform to 
an artificial and conventional form of hand - 

| Shaking, with a stiftness of the wrist and 
‘a lift of the elbow, intended to show that 
‘there is neither naturalness nor ease in the 
movement, but that ‘‘this is the style, 
‘you know.*’ When that elbow goes up 
with a jerk in a hand shake, the estimate 
of the poor creature who has come into 
this fashion because of the lack of character 
to resist the social pressure goes down in 
the mind of the one who observes it. 
When character predominates, it finds ex- 
pression in a hearty hand-shake. A Chris- 
tian Indian on the Cheyenne Mission, South 
Dakota, writing to a representative of the 
St. Andrew's Brotherhood, says, ‘‘ I shake 
hands with you with my heart.’’ That is 
a good way to shake hands. But if you 
have no heart, you may show that in your 
substitute for hand-shaking. — Sunday 
School Times. 


Brotherhood Headquarters 


office of the Council of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the 
United States of America is at the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Avenue (corner ef Twenty-second Street), New York City. 
Address John W. Wood, General Secretary. 
The office of the Canadian Brotherhood is at 40 Toronto Street, 
Toronto. Address Spenser Waugh, General Secretary. 
The office of the Scotch Brotherhood is at 107 Princes Street, Edin- 
bh, Address Arthur Giles, Secretary. 
e Becr of the Council of the Australian Brotherhood is K. E. 
Barnett, 149 Forbes Street, Woolloomooloo, Sydney, N. 8. W. 
The President of the Brotherhood movement in England is G. A. 
Spottiswoode, Church House, Westminster, London, England. 


Brotherhood Houses 


Chicago ; 54 and 56 St. Clair Street. 
Boston ; 31 East Newton Street. 
Philadelphia ; 1934 Race Street. 


Badges 


HE Brotherhood has adopted two ba to be worn by members 
T in token of their membership and obligations, and as means of 
fraternal recognition. One is a St. Andrew's cross of gold and 
red enamel, tne other a biack silk button, with a red St. Andrew’s cross 
Woven on its face. These are furnished only by the Council and only 
through the ofticers of Chapters at $1 each for the gold pins and 10 cents 
each for the buttons, Address, John W. Wood, Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. Orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance. 


Brotherhood Publications 


HE Hand-book of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Price 10 cents 
each or 50 cente per dozen. 
Report of the Council for 1895. Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents 


dozen. 
Points on Brotherhood Work. Price 2 cents ; per dozen, 20 cents. 
Why You Should Go to Church. By Rev. W.S. Rainsford, D.D. 
Printed for mission distribution. 100 copies for 50 cents. 
A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per 


lozen. 

A form of by-laws for Chapter use. 10 cents per dozen. 

Sacrifice and Consecration. A talk to young men. By W. C. Sturgis. 
10 cents per dozen. 

Qualifications for Membership. Hints for the selection of new mem- 
bers. 10 cents per dozen. 

Introduction cards for the use of members away from home. 5 
cente per dozen. 


Transfer cards for the transfer of members from one Chapter to an- 
other. 5 cents per dozen. 

The Brotherhood Hymn, ‘Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,” words 
and music. 100 copies to any address for 50 cents. 

A Brotherhood Folder, with rules, recommendations, prayers and cer- 
tificate of membership. 1 cent each. Name of Chapters inserted for 50 
cents additional on each order. 


From the Constitution 


as such, to 
representation in its Conventions unless such approval be inareen 
No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 
and no member shall be elected presiding officer or del to the Con- 
vention who is not also a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


The Boys’ Department 


HE Boys’ Department of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is under 
the direction of the following committee : 
William C. Sturgis, Chairman, Christ Church, New Ha: Conn. ; 
Rev. H. N. Cunningham, Christ Church, Watertown, Conn.: Rev. W. 
W. Love, St. Peter’s, Helena, Mont.; H. H. be 's, New 
York; W._E. Manning, St. John’s, Youngstown, Ohio; R. 
Robinson, Jr., Christ Church, St. Conte ; H. Heminway, 
Church, Watertown, Conn. ; R. G. Le Church 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
The Manual of the Boys’ Department, containing information about 
method of organizing Chapters and suggestions for the work. 2 cents 
each, 20 cents per dozen. 
The badge of the Boye Department is a silk button with a blue St. 
Andrew’s cross on the face. Price 10 cents each. 
A form of service for the admission of new members. 10 cents per dozen. 
A form of service for use in Chapter meetings. 10 cents per dozen. 
A membership card with prayers and rules. 1 cent each. Name and 
number of Chapters inserted for 50 cents additional on each order. 


Remittances must accompany all orders. the secretary of 
the committee, 
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Volume X 


The Convention 


WE call attention to the Provisional Programme of 
the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Brotherhood 
which is printed on another page. The names of the 
speakers are omitted, as the list is not yet complete. 
We can say this much; that it will in no way fall short 
of those of former years, and that one or more distin- 
guished divines from across the sea will take part. In 
making up the programme the Council has taken ac- 
count of the experience of past years and has made 
some changes. The devotional spirit will be given 
opportunity in the meetings for prayer with which each 
day will begin, and the Bible reading on Saturday af- 
ternoon will be an acceptable addition to what we have 
been accustomed to during the past ten years. 

The business sessions have been so reduced that out 
of the four days but three hours and a half will be 
taken for business. This enables us to give much more 
time to the special conferences on the various phases of 
Brotherhood work, and the work of the Convention in 
training workers is thus made more effective. Outside 
of these matters of individual training, and of those 
pertaining to the Church and its so-called spiritual 
work, the Convention will devote two important ses- 
sions to the consideration of those relations of the 
Church and Churchmen which involve the Christian 
duties of good citizenship and social righteousness. 
The Brotherhood would come short of its duty if it 
failed to develop its members along these lines, for its 
object is to spread Christ’s Kingdom among young 
men, and to enlist them init. In these days men are 
more drawn together in movements relating to citizen- 
ship and social progress than in any others, and well- 
trained men are needed everywhere to conserve these 
movements and to make it plain that they are, or ought 
to be, the outworking of the very Kingdom which has 
our loyal devotion. 

The programme, the noble array of speakers, the 
central location of the place of meeting, and the very 
complete arrangements of the local committee, insure 
an occasion of great interest and significance. Every 
Brotherhood man in the land should ask himself 
whether he cannot manage to attend; every Chapter 
should begin to plan now to send a good delegation; 
every clergyman should interest himself that his parish 
or mission may be represented, because in almost every 
case men who attend Brotherhood conventions come 
home revived, instructed, and inspired for better life 
and work. 


The Rule of Service 


THE good man does good by living. Every day, 
every hour, is a sermon, and a sermon of the most 
powerful kind. There is nothing new in this thought, 
but, surely, it is a good thought for Brotherhood men 
ever to bear in mind. Indeed the hope of the Brother- 
hood, as a movement in the Church, is involved here. 
The Rule of Prayer covers this point—prayer as devo- 
tion and prayer as life. But let us apply it to the Rule 
of Service. Many an earnest and conscientious brother 
feels that his opportunities of service, in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, are limited, though possibly less 
limited than he thinks. His personal influence, in 
actually bringing men within the hearing of the Gospel, 
is not as great by any means as he could wish. Many 
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of his best efforts seem abortive and barren. The con- 
sequence is a feeling of discouragement. What 
Brotherhood man, clergyman or layman, but has felt 
this depression? And yet, setting aside the comforting 
thoughts that all good seed does not germinate at once, 
and that some of our most disheartening work is sure of 
the happiest effects through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
there is another side to the question. We mean the 
real, though unconscious, influence of each devout and 
consecrated life. Multiply this power by the number 
of men in the Brotherhood, and how much it means for 
their future and that of the Church it is not easy to 
calculate. With robust examples of Christian man- 
hood, in the household, in the place of business, in 
society, in the Church, who can measure the power of 
their service? Healthy and earnest Christian living, 
the punctual and devout discharge of every Christian 
duty, every man, like a good soldier, always in his 
place, consistency at all times, the visible “ fruits of the 
Spirit’ in daily life—this is a kind of service that the 
world is waiting for. Such a ministry—for it is indeed 
that—will always be a ministry “ with power.” 


Arnold of Rugby 


On July 16 there was unveiled, in Westminster ° 
Abbey, a bust of Thomas Arnold. Few, indeed, of 
those whose memorials crowd that matchless minster, 
have laid England and all English speaking people un- 
der more lasting obligations than did the great head- 
master of Rugby. As in the first half of this century 
Hook, of Leeds, set the standard of what the parish 


- priest and his parish might be and ought to be, as 


Wilberforce, of Oxford, dispelled, once for all, the illu- 
sion that the life of an Anglican bishop must necessarily 
be a life of respectable and harmless ease, so Arnold 
raised high above all previous conceptions the tone of 
English public school life. In doing this he left a 
memorial upon the life of England, more enduring than 
marble. : 

The secret of his influence is not far to seek. To 
him teaching was no mere trade, but one of the noblest 
of professions. Therefore he rejoiced to take infinite 
pains in his work. Once on excusing himself froma 
company of triends that he might prepare his Thucy- 
dides for a class, one of the group expressed astonish- 
ment that he should think it necessary to prepare him- 
self on a familiar subject for a class of boys. The reply 
was characteristic of his whole life. “I will give my 
boys to drink out of running water, not out of a stag- 
nant pool.” 

He made himself one with his boys. Their sports 
were his, their troubles his, their wrongdoing and dis- 
grace his. His own noble manliness he strove to make 
theirs. Only one who knew him intimately could speak 
justly of this side of his character. The author of 
“Tom Brown” says of him: “We listened to a man 
whom we felt to be, with all his heart and soul and 
strength, striving against whatever was mean and un- 
manly and unrighteous in our little world. It was not 
the clear, cold voice of one giving advice and warning 
from serene heights to those who were struggling and 
sinning below, but the warm, living voice of one who 
was fighting for us and by our sides, and calling on us 
to help him and ourselves and one another. And so, 
wearily and little by little, but surely and steadily on 
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the whole, was brought home to the young boy for the 
first time, the meaning of his life; that it was no fool’s 
or sluggard’s paradise into which he had wandered by 
chance, but a battlefield, ordained from of old, where 
there are no spectators, but the youngest must take his 
side, and the stakes are life and death.” 

Once more, Arnold deeply influenced the course of 
education in England because he was first a Christian 
and a Churchman, then a teacher. He set his face 
against that false idea, which seems to be gathering 
renewed strength in these days, that education can be 
complete without careful and definite religious training. 
To Arnold culture was of value only as a handmaid of 
Christianity. He believed that learning alone, while it 
might develop sharp wits and polished manners, could 
never make men—and his business was to make men. 

We may not now speak of Arnold as among the first, 
one might say the pioneer, of that small band of those, 
who, in the words of Maurice called themselves “ Chris- 
tian socialists,” and endeavored to rouse a hesitating 
Church to her duty to society as well as to the indi- 
vidual. 

It was not a large company which took part in the 
simple ceremony of unveiling Arnold’s memorial. But 
those present from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
two members of the Brotherhood’s committee to Eng- 
land, who had the privilege of representing the United 
States as well as the Brotherhood, stood for a great 
company throughout the world, to whom the name of 
Thomas Arnold is a synonym for noble ideals nobly 
wrought out. 


Summary 


THE admission of Utah as a State adds the forty-fifth star 
to the country’s flag. 

COMMANDER AND Mrs. BALLINGTON Boots are devoting 
themselves especially to work in the prisons, 


AMHERST College has bestowed the degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst of New York. 


Tue Right Reverend Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., who has 
been Bishop of Western New York since 1865, died July 20. 


THE epee of Germany recently declined to attend a re- 
aan of the Berlin Yacht Club, which was to be held on Sun- 
y. 
In nearly two hundred English parishes sermons were preached 
analy = and 26 in furtherance of the cause of free and open 
churches. 


BHarRrRiET BEECHER STOWE, well known as the author of 
“* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” died in Hartford, Conn., on July 1, aged 
eighty-four years. 

THE Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, is to have both 
morning and evening services on Sundays during the summer. 
This is the first time in the history of the parish—which is about 
fifty years old. 


THE Outlook was recently asked to suggest a list of books 
dealing with the subject of Applied Christianity. It is rather 
significant that of the four titles given three were those of books 
written by Charchmen. 


AT the convention of the Baptist Young People’s Union, held 
in Milwaukee last month, there was a registered attendance of 
10,402, of whom 7,740 were delegates. It is estimated that the 
Union has about 400,000 members. 


THe New York Board of Health has condemned forty-two 
of the worst tenement houses on the East and West Sides, and 
intends having them destroyed at once, under the authority 
given them in the new law. More are to follow. 


THe Pope has appointed Monsignor Diomede Falconi to be 
Papal Delegate to the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. Monsignor Falconi is an Italian by birth, but has been 
naturalized as an American citizen. He is a graduate of the 
College of St. Bonaventure, Allegheny, and is also a member 
of the Franciscan order, 


In a certain village where there was a large Roman Catholic 
boarding school, the stndents were in the habit of having Sun- 
day ball games, with tickets of admission. The noise interfer- 
ing with the neighboring churches a polite letter of remon- 
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strance was sent to Cardinal Satolli. Almost by return 
mail came this responce ia the Cardinal’s handwriting: ‘‘I 
received your communication this morning, and have written. 
at once to the president of the college.’”” The games were 
stopped, it is needless to say. 


TuE Bishop of Rochester has a residence which is thoroughly 
central, and places him in the very midst of his peorle | = Bishop- 
Talbot says, ‘‘ No more suitable place could be selected for the 
residence of the ‘Bishop of hester and South London.’ 
For access to him, and for his access to every part of the 
diocese, railways, trams, and omnibuses give every facility, 
while he is also handily placed for his general Church work in 
London at the Church House,”’ 


IN a recent sermon in behalf of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. the Bishop of Dover eaid : ‘‘ It is the will of 
Christ that Christianity shall be the ultimate religion of the 
world, and not only is it God’s purpose, but it is also self-propa- 
gating. Therefore, coldness towards missions are essentially a 
part of the Church's life, and the day when any faith ceases to 
extend is the Cay of beginning of ita decay and death. We 
have to make disciples of all nations, There are no exceptions 
or conditions to be considered. 


A FEW weeks ago the English Colonial and Continental 
Church Society received the news of a heavy calamity which 
has befallen the Bishop of MacKenzie River, whose diocese covers 
the extreme northern section of British America. The Bishop 
says: ‘‘On January 24th our house, with most of its contents, 
was reduced to ashes. We had to turn out in the middle of the 
night, half dressed, with the temperature outside fifty degrees 
below zero, and witness the destruction of our cosy little home. 
Most of the contents of two rooms were saved. y wife was 
left without even a change of underwear, and not a single plate, 
spoon, or kettle, or anything of that kind remained to us.’’ 


At the fifteenth annual convention of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, held in Washington July 9-18, there were in attendance 
about 40,000 delegates and visitors. The following points are 
noticeable: There have been formed 40,000 societies, which have 
& present membership of about 2,500,000; 5,000,000 copies of the 
constitution have been printed in 40 different languages, and 
in Canada there are 3,292 societies, and in foreign lands 6,399— 
all but four countries be’ng represented; 8,000 societies have re- 

uested place on the missionary roll of honor; they have given 
$154,022.68 to mission work, and $206,150.21 for other benevolent 
purposes. In the convention a mixed chorus of 4,000 voices led 
the singing. Another noticeable feature was the early services 
held in twenty-five different churches at six-thirty every morning. 


PREACHING in London on St. Barnabas’ Day at the Anniver- 
sary Festival of the Church Penitentiary Association, Canon 
Newbolt said: ‘‘ A modern writer has described to us the monks 
of the Grande Chartreuse, in their night services praying for 
the world. ‘I heard their entreaty for men who at that 
moment of the dark night were forgetting God, and truth, 
purity, and goodness. I heard the murmur of the solemn 
petition which had gone up to the throne of grace night after 
night for many centuries. Prayers for the poor and the 
wretched, for the guilty and sin-laden, for the dying and the 
dead, for the faint hearted that they might pope seale in God, 
for the light-hearted lest they forget God.’ y on, men of 
God! Pray for London; pray for her army of outcasts; pray 
for the lurid glare of vice which mounts up to Heaven eac 
night. Pray for the selfishness of human sin which feeds on 
souls for whom Christ died. Pray for the sounds of ribald 
revelry which insult the quiet peace of the midnight heaven. 
Pray for the cold cynic who turns his back on sin, and dispas- 
sionately examines statistics, and questions the propriety of a 
too enthusiastic interference.’’ 


In 1873 the London Temperance Hospital was founded “ for 
the treatment of medical and surgical cases without the use of 
alcohol as ordinarily prescribed.’’ The medical staff have 
always been free to use alcohol if in their judgment it should 
be thought necessary, but out of 11,652 cases that stimulant has 
been used only 19 times. No less an authority than Sir Benja- 
min Ward Richardson, who is ‘‘ Physician to the Hospital,’’ 
has stated as his opinion, based on careful study, that he believes 
a higher degree of success in treatment to result from the use of 
other than alcoholic remedies. He believes that ‘‘ true lowness 
means practical over-fatigue, and what is wanted is not stimula- 
tion, but repose.’’ The Scottish Guardian, commenting editor- 
ially, suggests: ‘‘ Reform in the drinking habits of the community 
is far more likely to be brought about by educating public opinion 
than by restrictive legislation of any kind, and we venture to think 
that during the last few years our temperance friends have been 
devoting time and energy to the promotion of legislative schemes 
which would have been better employed if spent in popularizing 
the views as to the physiological action of alcohol now held by 
many emiuent physicians.”’ 
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The Federation of East Side Workers in N ey York City 


BY A MEMBER OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 


HE history of the Federation of East Side Workers 
is an interesting one. In the fall of 1893, when the 
fearful business depression brought increased pov- 

erty to the city, the representatives of eight or ten 
-churches and charitable societies organized for the win- 
ter The East Side Relief Work Committee, with Mrs. 
‘Charles Russell Lowell, as chairman. Protestants, 
Roman Catholics and Jews met in weekly conferences, 
planning how to help the working-men who were out of 
work, because no man could hirethem. The streets of 
‘the East Side from the Brooklyn Bridge to the Harlem 
River were swept daily, adding 800 men to the regular 
Street Cleaning force; hundreds of tenement house 
-cellars were cleaned and whitewashed in addition to 
thousands of cellars, halls, areas and living rooms, and 
hundreds of men and women were employed every 
week during the winter in making garments which were 
given to the needy in New York and elsewhere. That 
winter $125,000 was spent by this Committee in giving 
ee by work, but not a dollar was given directly in 
relief. 

After business revived somewhat and the commit- 
tee disbanded, it occurred to some of its members that 
much good might result from a permanent organization 
‘formed upon the same general lines. With this thought 
‘in mind, the Federation of East Side Workers in Lower 
New York was organized. Its purpose is to enlist the 
efforts of all the persons interested in philanthropic 
work in the district covered by the Federation. In this 
‘district, popularly known as the East Side, and equalling 
one-tenth of the City’s area, there is one-fourth of the 
City’s population, half a million people. In this field 
the population is denser in spots than in any other city 
in the world,—London and Peking not forgotten. Ina 
single block 2,500 people live and die. From this dis- 
trict the churches and church members are rapidly with- 
‘drawing, receding before the tenement houses and the 
immigrants in a manner that recalls the words of Him 
aes “went about doing good”: ‘ Why are ye so fear- 
“f ‘u ? ” 

The workers in the churches and benevolent societies 
laboring among this half million people have organized 
‘the Federation, not to supplant any existing society, 
nor to do the work of the churches, but principally to 
bring the workers themselves into closer touch. 

The object of the Federation is to increase the effi- 
-ciency of benevolent work within a definite area, and to 
bring into perfect accord all of the humane agencies 
laboring in that area. Its work is done through nine 
standing committees known as the Executive, Benevo- 
lent, Education, Sanitation, Street Cleaning, Small 
Parks, Labor, Lecture, and Building Committees. 

The fundamental idea of the Federation in the minds 
-of those who originated it was to conserve power. Suf- 
ficient money is given every year in New York to help 
-every person needing relief many times over. No new 
relief-giving society is needed. There is sufficient char- 
itable power, a sufficient number of wheels, but the 
power is not always judiciously applied. The ma- 
-chinery can be “worked” too freely by those who 
-should have other employment. 

An incidental advantage of the Federation was 
shown last summer when the work of the Police Com- 


missioners was not so popular as it is to day. As it was. 


vacation time, no definite action was taken by the Fed- 
eration as such, but a letter was sent to the Commis- 


sioners signed by more than fifty people connected with 
the churches, missions and other centres of work for 
kindred purposes in the lower part of the City. Among 
those fifty names were very many members of the Fed- 
eration, and the list represented no less than twenty- 
four different religious and philanthropic organizations. 
Two years ago it would hardly have been possible to 
secure such a list. 

The truth is that the workers have learned to trust 
one another. They are getting better acquainted with 
one another. In some of religious meetings, people 
sing the sentiment that we shall know each other better 
when the mists have rolled away. One could not say 
that the sky is entirely clear, but it is certain that the 
fog is lifting and what was thought to be the “ Black 
Flag ” has been found to have been one very similar in 
design to that flying from our own masthead ; through 
both runs the “ scarlet thread”. 

The extreme care which must be exercised in a work 
of this character can be best illustrated by an incident 
which occurred last summer. Two day excursions 
were given to the Federation by the New York 7,ribune. 
Some 1,500 tickets were sent out to be distributed among 
those comprising the Federation. When the first tick- 
ets were sent out, a letter was received to this effect : 

“Dear Sir: Please tell me what refreshments will 
be served on the excursion? I see that it is to be held 
on Friday.” 

This reply was sent : 

“Dear Sir: The refreshments served at the excur- 
sion on Friday will consist of crackers and ginger-snaps 
and milk Any person who wishes to have additional 
articles of food will provide them herself.” 

The result was that the excursion contained Roman 
Catholics, Hebrews and Protestants, some of whom, it 
is safe to say, would not have been present had the bill 
of fare been more general. 

It may be well to emphasize here certain character- 
istics of the Federation which have contributed largely 
to the success of its work. 

(1) The Federation is not an effort to bring about 
church union, as that term is ordinarily understood. 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, Hebrews and those be- 
longing to no church in particular could scarcely be 
expected to federate along spiritual lines. 

(2) The Federation is not organized to give one 
benevolent society an advantage over another. Many 
of those taking part in its organization belong to no 
charitable agency. 

(3) The Federation is not a relief-giving society. 
No new society of this kind is needed, great as the de- 
mand is for alms-giving. An effort to suppress some of 
those now in existence would have the approval of many 
people. 

(4) It is hardly necessary to add, therefore, that the 
Federation is in no sense a rival of any existing agency. 

What then is the purpose of the Federation ? 

It is an honest effort on the part of those living or 
working in the district under consideration to co-operate 
along lines upon which there is a general agreement, 
that time and money may be saved, fraud checked, and 
the people of the coming generation be better fitted to 
cope with the problems which will confront them. It is 
an earnest effort to bring into active co-operation all 
the pastors, regardless of creed; and representatives 
from all the charitable societies, whatever their object. 
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The first year of the Federation has naturally been 
one of acquaintance and study. Mutual confidence 
among the workers must precede concerted action by 
them ; a thorough knowledge of facts must be acquired 
before a wise decision can be given. Very satisfactory 
results on both of these points are reported. Confidence 
has been established among a large number of philan- 
thropic workers and the conditions which exist in the 
district are better known to-day than they were a year 
ago. The principles underlying the Federation have 
been heartily approved by the ablest students of the 
social problem, now that they have had a year of test. 
For principles, the work-ées¢ is the only one that is really 
valuable. More and more, men in the pulpit and out 
of it, and men and women in charitable societies and in 
private life, are coming to appreciate the truth of Phil- 
lips Brooks’s noble sentiment: “ The effort to help the 
poor not merely out of starvation but into character, is 
not a relaxing but a tightening of the demands of 
charity. It calls for a profounder sympathy, and for 
more sleepless vigilance.” 

But more than study and acquaintance, important 
as they are, can be reported. Several general meetings 
have been held to which the public has been invited, 
and topics of vital interest to the people in the district 
and to the workers as well have been discussed with 
great profit. 

An address by Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, chair- 
man of the Tenement House Commission of 1894, re- 
sulted in the creation of the Small Parks Committee. 
An address by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., Commissioner 
of the Street Cleaning Department, led to the formation 
of the Street Cleaning Committee to co-operate with the 
city authorities in keeping the streets of the district 
clean. Addresses have been given by Mr. Bolton Hall, 
representing the Committee on Vacant Lots for the Un- 
employed ; and from Mr. Robert Graham, secretary of 
the Church Temperance Society, describing the coffee 
houses of England, and showing what is being done 
here to furnish substitutes for the saloons. Represent- 
atives of several of the philanthropic societies laboring 
in the district have told the Federation what their re- 
spective agencies are doing. 

There is a quiet but effective feature of the Federa- 
tion work which is little known even to all of the mem- 
bers. Some time ago it was suggested to one of the 
committees that some of the Protestant clergymen might 
be willing to exchange calling lists in order to show 
whether members of a family were members of two or 
more churches, and in order to prevent overlapping of 
effort where the family was receiving charitable relief. 
It was not deemed advisable at that time for the work 
to be undertaken by the committee but it has been 
begun by some of the members of the Federation with 
satisfactory results. The following is the method : 

Two pastors exchange their lists of members. Both 
lists are copied on cards, each pastor receiving a set of 
cards containing the names on both lists, arranged 
alphabetically. A third pastor desires to exchange his 
list, and wishes to add his Sunday school! families also. 
He receives a set of cards containing the names on the 
two lists, and the men already in this inner federation 
receive acopy of his list: if either or both desire 
to exchange their Sunday school names they can do so. 
A fourth man wishes to send his church members, Sun- 
day school families and so-called adherents. And soon. 
There are already six ministers who arein this arrange- 
ment and as rapidly as possible the cards are being copied. 

The purpose of the Federation may not be fully 
understood by all of its friends. No church entering 
into it has changed, so far as is known, any of its plans 
or principles; no pastor so far as is known, has yielded 
one iota of any fundamental principles. The Methodist 
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clings to Wesley, the Presbyterian to Calvin, the 
Romanist to the Papal authority, quite as tenaciously 
as if there were no Federation. 

It does seem, however, that those who work so 
closely together as East Side ministers and other phil- 
anthropic workers are obliged to do; those who are 
face to face with the problems other than soul saving, 
which must press upon them—have need of the sym- 
pathy, the united wisdom and the mutual assistance 
that come from a movement of this kind. If one has 
plans that have been found successful, he has discovered 
them not for himself alone. And then some of the 
problems which press more heavily upon individual 
churches in certain parts of the district may later in the 
history of the city reach every church in it, and the 
lessons which other churches are now learning may not 
be unwise lessons to be learned by them before that 
pressure comes. 

But will this Federation accomplish all that its pro- 
moters hope? Perhaps not. The number of the very 
poor does not decrease, and there will be sentimental 
ways of relieving them which no organization can con- 
trol. But still something can be done to hasten the day 
when the poor will be relieved without pauperization 
and when friendship and not relief only will be the gift 
that the benevolent will bestow. Toward that end the 
Federation is working. 

This article has been prepared in the hope that the 
methods here outlined may stimulate effort on the part 
of other dwellers in our large cities, to solve the 
problem of living for those who have no solution to 
offer, no hope to cherish. Surely such effort isa fit 
object of Brotherhood interest and work. 


A Free Gospel or Purchased Rights 


club for the clean, well-dressed, ‘‘ righteous ’’ few. 

But what has this principle to do with the use of chairs t 
Simply this, that a wrong custom of long continuance has, in 
the minds of the people at large, connected church pews with 
the idea of proprietorship, either individual or family. In some 
cases this Poa interest in pews has gone to the extent of 
providing doors and locks, so that once the proprietor was safely 
installed, the poor sinner who came later must either climb over 
the gate into the sheep-fold, to the scandal of the congregation, 
or remain mentally, spiritually, and physically outside. Any- 
thing which will in the least tend to break up this spirit of ex- 
clusiveness is to be prayed for and welcomed by the disciples of 
Him who said, ‘‘1 came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.”’ It is true tbat Christ Church has for years been a 
free church, but it is intended now that this fact shall be made 
unmistakable even to the casual observer, by doing away with 
every reminder of closed doors, purchased sittings, and exclusive 
privilege. There are two principal objections which are urged 
against the free-church system—first, that it is financially im- 
practicable; secondly (let us whisper it) that it does not assure 
us of acomfortable and convenient seat, and is liable to bring 
us into contact with objectionable people. The first reason is 
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proclaimed loudly in public, the secondis whispered softly in 
our own hearts. Let us consider this. 

With regard to the fancied financial difficulty, the history of 
our parish shows plainly that when the hearts of the people are 
right toward God, this particular difficulty does not exist. Under 
8 practically free system the parish has been giving $6,000 an- 
nually toward a new church, paying all its ranning expenses, 
engaging an assistant, caring for its poor, and contributing its 
full share to diocesan work and missions. Where has all this 
money come from? The people have first given themselves 
willingly to the Lord, and He has been mindful of His promise 
to those who have brought the tithes into His storehouse. Poor 
and rich together have done what they could, and under these 
circumstances, as He always will. God Almighty has made the 
free hearing of a free Gospel a financial possibility. 

Bat that whispered motive in our hearts is urgent. Let us 
dare to face it as honest men, whatever the logic of the matter 
may prove to be. Have we any right to own and use exclusively 
a seat in God’s church? God’s church we call it, not yours or 
mine. But you and I gave the money to build it. Yes, gave the 
money; ‘‘all things come of Thee, O Lord, and of Thine own 
have we given Thee,” so at least we sing. And to whom did 
we give it, and for what purpose? To the building committee, 
and for our own peculiar use? God forbid! We gave it to 
Him for the purpose of building, as His stewards, a house that 
should be led ‘‘a house of prayer, for all people.’’ In that 
sacred house, solemnly and with the utmost willingness on our 

rt, given and consecrated to Him, we pray to Him not as ‘‘ my 

‘ather,’’ but as ‘‘our Father.’’ We state our belief in ‘‘ God, 
the Father Almighty,’ and therefore in a universal sonship, a 
world-wide brotherhood. Dare 1 do or imply anything, then, 
which separates me from my brother ; have I the right to bar 
the gate of privilege in the face of any hungering and thirsting 
son of God? Again, we pray that God would * grant that all 
men everywhere’’ may seek after Him and find Him; that to 
‘all sorts and conditions of men’’ God would make His ways 
known. Dare I take those significant words upon my lips and 
deny them daily in my heart and by my deeds ? These are solemn 
questions. Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to Me.”’ 

Finally, we recall the case of two people, once, who sold some 
land and brought a part of the p: under the guise of the 
whole and gave it to God. They were not compelled to sell the 
land, they were not cajoled into giving the proceeds by any 

romise of future bliss. But they had promised the whole, and 
pronounced them guilty because in the face of that promise 
they kept back part of the price. We have also given of our 
own free-will, given outright with no stipulations, Is any one 
of us now tempted to keep back part of what we have given, in 
the form of a privilege denied to others, of exclusive possession 


of one square inch of that building which we have willingly 
given to for the common use of all, who by the grace of God 
and the loving sympathy of men can be drawn within its walls ? 


We are well aware that the pew cystem, even if the pews are 
rented, does not necessarily imply exclusion, but the tendency is 
in that direction, the danger is very great. Let us then see to it 
that every means is taken in our new church to emphasize the 
blessed invitation, ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him take the Water of 
Life freely.’’ 

W. C. 8. in (New Haven) Christ Church Chronicle. 


The Secretary’s Desk 


THE ancient universities, Oxford and Cambridge, are in 
many respects the most important centers of Church lifein Eng- 
land. The very atmosphere is charged with it. From them 
have come for centuries most of England’s great leaders whether 
in the Church, the State, in Art, in Literature. They are the 
present homes of many of the weightiest men of nineteenth 
century England and of a great body, seven or eight thousand 
strong, of the representative young manhood of England. The 
Brotherhood Committee was privileged, therefore, in having 
the opportunity of visiting these universities—and not only that, 
but of entering, in no small measure, into their inner life. For 
when we reached Cambridge, on the eve of Trinity Sunday, we 
found that the Dean of Emmanuel had arranged that we should 
be the guests of the College. That evening we met a few of 
the younger professors of the University and fellows of some 
of the colleges in conference on the Brotherhood. They be- 
came, to use a very expressive English word, ‘* keen *’ on the 
subject and plied us with questions of all sorts about the work 
at home and the men who were doing it. 

Sunday morning our own Bishop of Albany was’ preaching 
to the students of Selwyn. It was a great pleasure to hear him 
use the Brotherhood to illustrate and enforce some of the truths of 
his Trinity Sunday sermon. In the evening three opportunities 
for briefly telling of the Brotherhood were given us: First. at a 
meeting in Trinity to a number of men who had come together 
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more particularly to hear of the work of the University Social 
Settlement in South London, then to the University Church Guild 
in the rooms of one of the professors, and, again, in personal 
conversation with a few men who were closing their Sunday 
by a visit to one of the Cambridge parochial clergy. The next 
evening was given to a conference with some picked men who 
met us by invitation of the Dean of Emmanuel. And a thor- 
oughly searching conference it was, resulting in the intelligent 
and active sympathy of all present. 

Besides the more formal conferences, every breakfast, 
luncheon and dinuer was made an opportunity to get informa- 
tion which the Committee was only too happy to give. For 
Cambridge is a busy place. The man who comes up to pass four 
or five easy going, rollicking years, soon finds he has made a 
mistake and either reforms or retires. There is a vast amount of 
hard work done in both Cambridge and Oxford. Yet it is done with 
such thorough pom posure with such complete and rational re- 
gard to the physical need of the students that a superficial ob- 
server might not appreciate just how wie University men—pro- 
fessors, fellows and undergraduates alike—are. The day we 
left Cambridge we breakfasted at the training table with the 
Emmanuel * Eight.’’ And a sturdy lot of men they were. 
That their sport interfered with neither their religion nor their 
work was shown by the fact that most of them were active 
Churchmen and all of them good students with two or three 
honor men among them. 

Pleasant as our stay in Cambridge was, it must needs come 
to an end and June 8 found us in Oxford again, Mr. McBee as 
the guest of Pusey House, I, of Brasenose, College. That even- 
ing in Brasenose, we spoke to a representative meeting of eighty 
or ninety men, preaived over by the Head of Pusey House, Rev. 
R. L. Ottley. Thursday morning we breakfasted with the Rev. 
Principal Chavasse, of Wycliffe Hall, who had invited thirty 
instructors and theological students to hear our account of the 
Brotherhood. Again in the afternoon we were the guests of 
Wycliffe for 8 garden party of nearly a hundred men, followed 
by addresses and a conference. In the evening we had a fine 
informal conference with a number of Keble men who had been 
unable to attend the meeting of the previous evening. As in 
Cambridge so in Oxford the men we met became almost with- 
out exception ‘‘ keen ’’ when once the Brotherhood was fully 
put before them. Its simplicity, its manliness, its saneness 
were qualities that apple to the robust men we met. 

I cannot leave Oxford without expressing the gratitude of 
the Committee to Mr. Hubert Carleton, a member of 8t. 
Stephen's Chapter, Toronto, and an undergraduate of Brasenose. 
He helped us greatly both in Oxford and beyond. This co- 
operation of Canada and the United States made still more real 
the oneness of the Brotherhood wherever it may be. 

From Oxford we hurried north 200 miles to Leeds and Man- 
chester and by quick traveling between the two cities (about 
fifty miles apart) managed to work in eight meetings in two 
days and a half. We began at Leeds Saturday afternoon with 
au address to local representatives of the Ripon Diocesan Lay 
Helpers’ Association. Sunday large meetings were held in 
Rochdale, Crumpsall, Heaton Norris, and Manchester. Mon- 
day morning we were back in Leeds for a meeting of the clergy. 
That over we hurried to Manchester for a similar meeting in 
the afternoon, closing our work with a general meeting in the 
evening. Here as elsewhere men were ‘‘keen’’ and we did 
not turn our faces southward without warm assurances that 
the work should be taken up and pushed. 

The next three days were without definite appointments for 
meetings but we some part of each of them for fruitful 
conferences with individuals—bishops, clergy and laymen. We 
took advantage of this breathing spell to make a has’ ilgrim- 
age to Canterbury, with its noble cathedral whose lofty 
towers command all the surrounding country. Still more dear, 
in one sense, to the heart of a Churchman, is the little church of 
St. Martin, which St. Augustine found when he landed in Kent 
in 597—a very real witness to the fact that the Church existed 
in England long before the good Bishop of Rome, Greeory, con- 
ceived the idea of sending a missionary to the Angles. Proba- 
bly none would be more surprised than these two good men if 
they could have foreseen the very large claims that subsequent 
Bishops of Rome would make. St. Martin’s, Canterbury, is but 
one of the many answers Churchmen have to make to the state- 
ment that British Christianity and the Anglican Church came 
from Rome. 

June 12 a most important conference of representatives from 
a number of the Chapters in England was held in London. It 
was decided to formally organize the Brotherhood in England 
by the adoption of a constitution and the election of a central 
council. The English Constitution 1s almost identical with the 
simple document with whicb we are familar, the only change 
being a restriction of membership to confirmed men. The 
members of the Council are G. A. Spottiswoode, President ; 
Earl Nelson, Vice-President; Henry Clark, J. C. Moor, Captain 
F. Molony, R. E., Lord Hugh Cecil, Major CyB. Mayne, R. 
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E., Cathbert Creighton, F. H. Shaw and G. T. Bethune-Baker. 
No general secretary was selected for the present, but Presi- 
dent Spottiswoode will be ready to attend to all communications 
addressed to him at the Church House, Westminster, London. 
Mr. Harold Catting was appointed corre. for London. Now 
that the Brotherhood in England has a duly appointed Council 
of representative English Churchmen, it is fair to believe that 
it steadily develop into a far-reaching and useful depart- 
ment of the Church’s life. 

The next two days were spent with the Bishop of Ripon, to 
lay before him the Brotherhood’s invitation to the Pittsburg 
Convention. Bishop Carpenter had almost decided to say yes 
to our request when the news came that one’ of the archdea- 
cons, to whom he had counted upon giving the oversight of some 
of the work of the diocese during his absence, had suddenly 
died. This barred the way beyond hope. Some future time 
we may look for better fortune. 

It. was a long run across country to Birmingham for the lay- 
men’s meeting which had been arranged for June 15, at the time 
of our meeting with the city clergy in May. That the Birmingham 
men were very much in earnest in their wish to take up the 
work of the Brotherhood was shown by the large attendance 
and by the discriminating questioning. No resolutions were 

ed but it was quietly determined to go ahead and form 
hapters. We therefore feel confident that Birmingham will be 
heard from, and perhaps be represented at Buffalo. The pres- 
ence at this meeting of the American Consul, Mr. George F. 
Parker, added not a little to its interest. 

Tuesday we visited St. Chad’s Chapter, Winsford, one of 
the first Chapters formed in England. The next day we spent 
in Hawarden, the home, I need hardly say, of England’s great- 
est layman, Mr. Gladstone. One of his sons is the rector of the 
local parish, which includes not only the town of Hawarden, but 
a@ good bit of the surrounding country as well. At his request 
we met several of the parish clergy and laymen in an informal 
conference of great interest. Thursday we spent at St. Aidan’s 
Theological College, Birkenhead. Mr. McBee had visited St. 
Aidan’s when in England two years ago. We found that the 
meeting which he and Rev. Dr. Du Bose, of the University of 
the South, held on that occasion, had resulted in the formation 
of a Chapter. Our meeting in the evening was a good one, 
while our conferences with the students as individuals were 
most useful, The next day we went on to Liverpool for two 
meetings, one witha few clergy in the afternoon, one for laymen 
in the evening. 

The three weeks of which 1 have been writing were weeks 
of constant traveling and speaking, varied now and then by per- 
sonal conferences with some of the leading men of the Church. 
Everywhere we have experienced the same unfailing courtesy 
which has made us feel that we were in very truth among those 
of our own kin. Joun W. Woon. 


The Pittsburg Convention 


THE inquirers received at the office of the Brotherhood re- 
garding the next Convention show that msny Brotherhood men 
are already making plans to be present. 

To all inquirers St. ANDREW’s Cross takes pleasure in say- 

that the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Brotherhood 
will be held in the city of Pittsburg, Pa., Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, October 14 to 18, 1896. 

Every Chapter of the Brotherhood in good standing is en- 
titled to be represented by one delegate for each ten members, 
and by one delegate at large. A Chapter of six members, for 
instance, is entitled to one delegate; a Chapter of 17 members 
to two delegates, and so on. 

It is understood, however, that aJl Brotherhood men, whether 
elected as delegates or not, are invited to attend and avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the Convention. 

The words ‘‘ Chapters in good standing ’’ are understood to 
include all those Chapters whose charters are still in force and 
which have discharged all their obligations to the general 
Brotherhood. 

A reduced rate of fare will be secured on all railroads. From 
some points a rate of one fare for the round trip has been se- 
cured. From others the usual rate of one fare and one-third for 
the round trip will obtain. Information on this point will be 
mailed all Chapters in a few weeks. 

In accordance with what is now an established custom, dele- 
gates to the Convention will provide for their own entertain- 
ment. The local committee has made arrangements with 
the leading hotels to accommodate the delegates at reduced 
rates. The Seventh Avenue Hotel is to be the headquarters 
of the Council. Further information will be furnished later. 
For those who do not wish to go to hotels, boarding house 
accommodations will be secured at rates ranging from %5 
cents to $1.50 per day for each delegate. Detailed infor- 
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mation regarding entertainment will be sent all Chapter 
secretaries in g season. Intending delegates can then notify 
the Hotel Committee what priced accommodations they desire. 
These will be reserved for them. The chairman of the Hotel 
Committee is W. H. Sweitzer, 957 Penn avenue, Pittsburg, who 
will gladly answer questions. 

The Convention proper will be pees on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 14, by a Quiet Day for Brotherhood men. It will be a 
day of prayer and preparation for the four following days of 

rd, solid work. Every delegate who can possibly arrange to 
take this extra day away from home and business should plan 
now to do so. 

October 14 is little more than two months away. Every 
Saag hare should, therefore, turn at once to the duty of getting 
ready for the Convention. All moneys due from ore to 
the Council should be d before August 81, when the fiscal 
year of the Brotherh closes. The parish, as well as the 
Chapter, should be canvassed for subscribers to 81. ANDREW'S 
Cross, so that delegates may know definitely how many copies 
of the Brotherhood paper their Chapters be responsible for 
during 1897. Plans should be made for collecting the money 
necessary to pay the traveling and other expenses of delegates. 
The record of the past BS be should be reviewed, so that the 
weak places may be noted and information helping * strengthen 
them be gathered at the various conferences. The officers of 
local assemblies should open correspondence with their Chap- 
ters, arouse those who are uninformed about the Convention to 
@ sense of its importance to the Brotherhood as a whole and to 
every separate Chapter, and endeavor to arrange for transpor- 
tation so that delegates from the same section may travel to- 
gether. This means pleasant companionship, a chance to dis- 
cuss Brotherhood work on the way to Pittsburg and the Con- 
vention on the way home; a better acquaintance of the men of 
the same state or diocese, and consequently a more united spirit 
in state and diocesan work, and better service from the rail- 
roads. Here is 


The Provisional Programme 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14 
3-6 P.M.—Trinity Church. Quiet Hours. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15 


9:30 a.m.—Devotional Meeting. 

10:30 a.m.—Trinity Church. Opening Service and Charge. 

1 p.m.—Luncheon. 

2:30 p.M.—Carnegie Music Hall. 
Committees and business. 

4 p.u.—General Conference. 
Subject, ‘‘ Power from on High.” 
Twenty-minute address and short addresses. 

8 p.m.—Trinity Church. Preparation for the Holy Communion. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16 


6:30 a.m.—Corporate Celebration of the Holy Communion. 
9:30 a.M.—Devotional Meeting. 
10 a.m.—Business Session. 
11 a.m.—General Conference. 

Subject, ‘‘The Rule of Service.” 

1. “The Brother,—His Life.” 

2, “The Brotherhood,—Its Work.” 

Brief talks on various lines of Brotherhood work. 
1 p.u.—Luncheon. 
2:30 p.m.—Address, 

Subject, “‘ How Scotland Gave the Episcopate to America.~ 
3 p.m.—Sectional Conferences. 

1. “* Mission Work.” 

2. “The Work of Boys.” 

8. “Traveling Men.” 

4. “College Men.’”’ 
8 p.m.—Carnegie Music Hall. Public Meeting. 

Subject, ‘‘ Citizenship.” 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17 


7 a.M.—Holy Communion. 

9:30 a.M.—Devotional Meeting. 

10 a.m.—Business. 

11 a.m.—General Conference on Details of Brotherhood Work, closing 
with a Question Box. 

For this conference members are requested to state cases and 
ask questions before Oct. 1st: cases and questions to be 
answered by appointed speakers ; the Question Box being 
for questions which may suggest themselves during the 
Convention. See note on page 265. 

1 p.m.—Luncheon. 


Organization, Reports of Standing 
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2:30 p.u.—Bible Reading. 
-8:30 P.m.—Sectional Conferences. 
1. “ Bible Class Leaders.” Sad. 
2 “Sunday School Teachers and Officers.” 
8. “ Chapter Officers.” . 7 
4. ‘Rescue Missions.” 
5. “St. ANDREW’s Cross.” 
8-11 P.m.—Carnegie Music Hall, Art Gallery and Library. Organ 
Recital and Informal Reception. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 18 
? a.u.—Holy Communion. 
9:30 a.m.—Anniversary Sermon. 
11 a.m.—The usual Church Services. 
3:30 P.m.— Mass Meeting. 
Subject, ‘‘ Social Righteousness : the Mission and Power of the 
Church to Proclaim It.” 
7:30 P.m.—Carnegie Music Hall. General Meeting. 
Subject : ‘‘The Kingdom of God.” 
1. “The Kingdom’s Citizens.” 
2. ““The Kingdom's Treasury.” 
3. ‘The Kingdom’s King.” 
9 p.m.—Farewell Meeting. 


-we 


—_—_— 


Inquirers Take Notice 


THe Council has arranged to hold, on the Saturday of the 
Convention, a *‘ General Conference on Details of Brotherhood 
Work, closing with a Question Box,’’ and has asked me to 
take charge of it. Members desiring information on practical 
points of Brotherhood work, or advice on particular cases or 
-questions are requested to write to me, in care of Council Office, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The Question Box is 
meant to afford members present at the Convention an oppor- 
tunity to ask such questions as may suggest themselves during 
the session. 

James L. HoUGHTELING. 


Select Delegates Now 


I BELIEVE there are many Chapters which look back on past 
years with regret at not being represented at our annual con- 
vention, or as well Os signees as they would like to be. I 
should say that the chief cause of the failure was that the 
matter of electing delegates had been left till the last minute. 

I think I am right in assuming that the majority of Brother- 
hood men throughout the country are employees, hence their 
time is not their own. Almost all have the privilege of vaca- 
tion, usually during the summer, and if any of these men should 
wish to use a few days in October to attend the Convention 
they would have to reserve the time desired from their regular 
vacation. : 

I am sure there are men in almost every Chapter who would 
be willing to use part of their vacation in this way if notified 
early enough to arrange the same. 

Vacations are usually assigned early in the summer, hence 
the necessity of Chapters acting at once in regard to appointing 
their delegates, 

If Chapters would use this precaution I am sure they would 
be better represented than heretofore and the old hackneyed 
excuse of having funds and everything except the man would 
not be acceptable. 

Chicago, June 25, 1896. B. 


THE man who goes through this world lying and lusting, hating 
and thieving, cannot be a patriot. It is all very well to talk 
against the anarchist, but let us, meanwhile, not forget that a 
man witha false theory of government in his head, and with 
right notions of human fellowship in his heart, is infinitely to be 
prereteed to the man who has right notions of political orthodoxy, 

tt who carries through the life of a community the defilement 
of those personal habits which must make all government impos- 
sible. e is the one anarchist whom we have seriously to fear.— 
E. G. Murphy. 


BE honest with yourself, whatever the temptation; say noth- 
ing to others that you do not think, and play no tricks with your 
own mind. Of all the evil spirits ab at this hour in the 
world, insincerity is the most dangerous.—J. A. Froude. 


Our failures—above all our noble failures—are part and 
parcel of our spiritual growth. When we go before our God, 
the failures will go to the great account; they will be elements 
in the judgment, as instrumental and effective as any of our suc- 
cesses in determining our eternal lot.—Scott Holland. 
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Studies in Chapter Life 


TRINITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BY REVEREND J. W. ATWOOD 


Tug secretary of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew has asked 
me to givea brief account of the work that is being done in 
Trinity Parish, Columbus, by its Chapter of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. Within a recent period great changers have been 
made in the aims, methods and working forces of this church. 
The adoption of the free church system, the establishment of 
the parish house and the increase of the missionary work of the 
parish, have given an unusually good opportunity for the carry- 
ing on of Brotherhood work. 

The Chapter consists of about forty members. Meetings 
are held every Wednesday evening in Trinity House, at the 
close of the Bible lecture in the chapel. Two meetings a month 
are devoted entirely to business, that is to the work of the parish 
so far as it concerns the Brotherhood. After a short devotional 
service, reports are made by various committees on hotel work, 
visiting. ushering. One meeting a month is devoted to a 
religious conference, which is led by one member of the Chap- 
ter. who chooses his own subject, and after opening the discussion 
leaves it to the members for further consideration. One meeting 
a month is also devoted to the discussion of topics which are 
suggested by the current issue of the St. ANDREW'S CROSS. 
Speaking for himself, the rector can say that the meetings of 
the Chapter have always been most helpful and suggestive to 
him in his work. 

The Chapter, although it falls far below the high ideals of 
Brotherhood efficiency, seeks to touch upon the parish work in 
all its varied lines. For this reason it believes that a Brother- 
hood man should take hold of any work that may be needed to 
be done in the parish. Some of the members are in the vestry, 
others are members of the choir. The perish paper is under 
the management of the Brotherhood. There are two mission 
ohapels connected with the church, not counting the mission 
to deaf mutes. The Sunday school of one of these is under the 
superintendency of a Brotherhood man, who is assisted by 
other members of the Chapter. The superintendent, and in 
He the organizer, of our colored mission, is a member of the 

pter. 

Seven or eight members of the Brotherhood occupy rooms in 
Trinity House, and are thus especially interested in the work 
that is carried on there. The assistant minister in the work of 
the boys’ class has associated with him other Brotherhood men. 
The Chapter has held a series of meeting for men, at which 
addresses on various subjects were given by men of some dis- 
tinction in various departments. These addresses were followed 
by an informal reception to the men of the parish, when that 
much despised accompaniment of a parish sociable, “a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee,’’ were given to those who were 
present. If through this humble agency, which is both cheap 
and satisfying, the Brotherhood can develop good comradeship, 
which brings, sooner or later, some into their Christian fellow- 
ship, Trinity Chapter has been unable to see wherein it has 
departed from the essential principles of the Brotherhood. 

The Chapter also believes that it has recently done something 
in the direction of Christian unity by poi lan the hospitalit 
of the Laymen’s League of a prominent sbyterian churc’ 
and by returning that hospitality, when the members of the 
two organizations discussed the aims for which they stood in 
seeking the extension of Christ’s Kingdom among men. 

Of the more personal and intimate work of the Brotherhood 
itis more difficult to speak. Ina rapidly growing central city 
of more than one hundred thousand inhabitants, the capital of 
a State, a railroad center. the seat of the State University and 
of an army post, with various manufacturing interests, all of 
which bring a great variety of young men to Columbus, there 
are large opportunities for personal Brotherhood work. That 
we are doing all that we ought to do, I do not believe that any 
member of this Chapter will claim, but always there is present 
with us the thought of the greatness of the opportunity and the 
failure to realize the richness and the fullness of the prayer and 
service that are demanded of us as loyal Brotherhood men. 


To believe is to be strong. Doubt cramps energy. Belief is 
power.—F. W. Robertson. 


THERE is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in 
work. Were he ever so benightedly forgetful of his high call- 
ing, there is always hope in a man that actually and earnestly 
works; in idleness alone there is perpetual despair. Work, 
never so mean, is in communication with nature; the real desire 
to get work done will of itself lead more and more to truth—to 
nature’s appointments and regulations, which are truth. The 
ope gospel of the world is: Know thy work, and do it.— 

‘arlyle. 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New Chapters 


1416. Christ Church, Ballston Spa (albany). N. Y. 
1417. St. Paul’s, Antwerp (Central N. Y.), N. Y. 
1418. St. Ambrose’s, Raleigh (North Carolina), N. C. 
1419. St. Mary’s, Tuxedo Park (New York), N. Y. 
1420. Christ Church, Portsmouth, N. H. 

1421. St. Paul's, Mt. Vernon (Ohio). O. 

1422. Grace, Cortland (Central N. Y.), N. Y. 

1423. St. Andrew's, Phenix, R. I. 

1424. St. Mark’s, Anaconda, Montana. 


Memorial Record 


ENTERED into rest, July 15, 1896, A. B. Houper, of Calvary 
Chapter, Memphis, Tenn. 

ENTERED into rest, July 16, 1896, W1LLIAM N. BRUNDAGE, of 
St. Agnes’s Chapter, New York. 

ENTERED into rest, July 18, 1896, MICHAEL MurpPHY, of St. 
Clement’s Chapter, El Paso, Texas. 


Brotherhood Notes 


St. Joun’s CuHaPTER, Charleston, S. C., has opened a free 
reading-room. 

Sr. BarnaBas’s CHAPTER, Stottville, N. Y., has organized a 
Bible class which has been well attended. 

AN error crept into our July notes, in speaking of the distri- 
bution of tickets in a Cleveland barber-shop. The shop is never 
open on Sunday, but the cards are used on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. 

A BIBLE coxass of fifteen and plans for establishing a mission 
are two of the activities of St. Philip’s Chapter, Durham, 
N. C. It sent two delegates to Charlotte and hopes to send at 
least one to Pittsburg. 

THE season’s work of Christ Church Chapter, Brooklyn, has 
been its Bible class. It also helped find out why male members 
of the parish Sunday school were absent, and believes it has 
thereby increased the male attendance twenty per cent. 


Ir_is a coincidence that all four officers of St. John’s Chap- 
ter, Stockton, Cal., are officers in the Sunday School. Each 
member is assigned to a certain hotel, for visiting, and is re. 
sponsible to the director for the extending of invitations there. 


Last summer Christ Church Chapter, Ridgewood, N. J., had 
several services at a hamlet some miles north of Ridgewood, and 
it has now undertaken the regular mission there and hopes to 
make it permanent. It intends to be represented at Pittsburg. 


AT the end of its first year Calvary Chapter, Conshohocken, 
Pa., feels it has just learned how to work. It has charge of the 
parish paper, and early this year assisted its rector at cottage 
meetings in adjacent villages -teevices so successful that they are 
to be continued. 


St. Pau.’s Cuaprter, Providence, R. I., knows where every 
memoer is on every meeting night, even if one or two of the 
nine are absent. Attendance at church services has been mate- 
Tially increased by the Chapter’s work. Members call on those 
whcse names are on the parish register, but who do not attend 
services. 

St. Luxe’s CHaprer, Ypsilanti, Mich., has a Bible class led 
by the rector, which meets at 6.30 Sunday evenings. One of its 
committees works among the 1,000 students of the State Normal 
School, The hotel work, which is done regularly, often brings 
results. 

OnE Brotherhood man writes: Let me give my testimony to 
the influence of the work upon the worker himself. Previous 
to forming our Chapter six years ago we were doing what we 
thought church work, but, upon breathing in the Brotherhood 
spirit, we now find ourselves taking hold of things, and finding 
new things, in a way that we formerly never dreamed of doing. 


SoMETIMES the feeling comes over us that ushering at church 
services is very commonplace work. Yet a vestryman of St. 
Mark’s Church, Paterson, N. J., testifies that, coming to the 
church a stranger, he felt more at home ina few weeks there 
than he ever had done elsewhere, even in years, and all on ac- 
count of his first reception. Feeling so, he stayed and is now a 
vestryman. 


OnE of the members of St. James’s Chapter, Chicago, who is 
at present traveling in South Africa, recently found that the for- 
tunes of travel placed him in the same state-room with the Lord 


Bishop of Natal. The Bishop was greatly interested in what he 
heard of the Brotherhood, both in the Boys’ and Men’s Depart- 
ments, and has since written the general office of his apprecia- 
tion of the work being done. 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL CHAPTER, Cleveland, has just fitted up 
rooms comfortably (adding a billiard table) in the expectation 
of making them a centre for the young men of the neighbor- 
hood. At meetings papers on many and various topics are read 
and discussed,—and in July the last Cross was ‘‘ talked over.’’ 
Good work is being done in carrying on a popular evening serv- 
ice. Work will not be discontinued during the summer. 


THE rector of St. John's, Ashton, R. I., says the influence of 
the Chapter in his parish was most perceptible on the last con- 
firmation class. Heretofore few young men have presented 
themselves; this year there were six. With the help of the 
Chapter the rector organized a men’s club that now has about 50 
members. The Chapter lost its secretary by death, but is not 
discouraged, and expects toadd several members soon, recruited 
from the club and confirmation class. 


At the Kansas City Local Assembly, held in Trinity Church, 
Kansas City, recently, Rev. A. M. Singsen attributed the small 
attendance at pave Diy: and Chapter meetings to a lack of 
spirituality, and urged Bible classes and more earnest prayer. 
One mission that has been temporarily closed is soon to be 
opened under Brotherhood care, Trinity, St. Mark’s and St. 
George's Chapters being responsible for it. Hospital and hotel 
work is prosecuted, and progress reported. 


St. Pau.’s Cuaprer, Portland, Maine, has a Bible class, and 
a class in Church History, both instructed by the rector. 
About nine o’clock on Saturday evenings visits are made to the 
hotels, and cards left for every one whose name is on the 
register. Recently a friend of the rector received one of these 
invitations, accepted it on Sunday morning, and after service 
accosted the rector with: ‘‘ How in the world did you know I 
was intown?”’ He felt that interest in him had been shown. 


AT the May meeting of the Detroit Local Council a suggestion 
was made which was afterwards acted upon to hold Sunday serv- 
ices in the vicinity of the wharf where the Sunday excursion 
boats land every fifteen minutes during the day. At four 
o'clock every Sunday afternoon during July and August services 
are being held in the Mariners’ Church—two blocks from the 
wharf. The shortened form of Evening Prayer is being used, 
and an address given by different business men. At no one of 
the four services during July were there less than slighty men 
present,—none of whom would ever see the inside of a church 
were it not for these services. 


THE Chapters of St. Paul, Minnesota, have established mod- 
est beadquarters for Brotherhood men at 237 Endicott Building. 
All Churchmen, whether members of the Brotherhood or not, 
who may at any time visit the city are cordially invited to 


- make use of this office for securing any needed information. 


Visitors to the Grand Army reunion are particularly invited to 
the Leeds a of the room. Remembering the great conven- 
ience which the headquarters established by the Minneapolis 
Chapters proved to the delegates to the General Convention, 
last October, St. ANDREW’'s Cross has no hesitation in urging 
all who go to St. Paul to accept this courteous invitation. 


HERE are some of the questions and answers from the question 
box of the New York State Convention: Ought Chapters to 
alternate with societies from the denominations in holding serv- 
ices in jails? Yes, if the rector approves. Should social 
features be resorted to if such might attract men? No; 
never. In a Brotherhood reading room, where games 
were allowed, might prizes be offered occasionally to the 
best players? No. Why is the Rule of Service often im- 
perfectly understood? Because all Brotherhood men are 
not Solomons; because some are careless about trying to 
understand it, and because its interpretation is open to many 
constructions. ‘‘Saintliness should be sane,’’ as Archdeacon 
Washburn puts it. In other words, read the best interpretations 
carefully and then employ common sense. How to learn to 
speak in public? Get something to say, and say it. Get many 
things on one subject and boil them down, selecting the best. 
If embarrassed, stand it. Men ought all to speak. Conventions 
are like magazines—better for having fresh thoughts and new 

ictures or faces; like arguments—better when many sided. 

ay a Brotherhood man. a foreman of a factory employing 
two hundred women, fulfil his Rule of Service by asking his 
employees to attend church? No. Our rule says ‘‘ man.’’ 
Have the women named no brothers ? 
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Summer Conferences 
New Jersey 


ABOUT fifty of the members of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, composed of delegates from Chapters in Elizabeth, New- 
ark, East Orange, Paterson, Rahway, Bound Brook, Somerville, 
Plainfield, and other points, met recently in Grace Church, 
Plainfield, to confer on the influence of the Brotherhood in 
the oo and the rele She ee was pecedd bya 

uie’ -hour service, conduc! ev. He ale Sleeper, 
Ph D., of Grace Church, Elizabeth. ?, oe 

‘* The Influence of the Brotherhood In the Church ” was intro- 
duced by Rev. O. A. Glazebrook, D.D., of St. John’s Church, 
Elizabeth. He said that the formation of the Brotherhood marks 
an by ted in the history of the church, and he gladly attested to 
the help it has been in his own parish. He could well remember 
the time when the Episcopal Church, officered by fine bishops 
and good priests and deacons, was handicapped in its work 
through non-support of the laity. A successful army must be 
well officered, but without the aid of the rank and file it cannot 
accomplish much; and so with the Episcopal Church, it should 
he omestya and led by clergymen, but they cannot do all the 


The truth is, the Church is not for the clergy alone. The 
Church exists equally for the laity; it is a means, under God, to 
save souls, and the Brotherhood is emphasizing the truth, that the 
Church exists for the people. What has the Brotherhood done 
but revived the vag of the euch a dos of personal relig- 
ion, a conversion the pews, wit 8 reflex upon the pulpit— 
and it has made the clergy more active. There is no daneer of 
jealousy between the clergy and laity, nor should there be any 
fear of office or concern 0 aignity. of the clergy. What we 
ought to be concerned about is the salvation of the souls of men, 
and do our duty, from an earnest desire to reach souls and 
bring them to the Chief Shepherd. 

Twenty years ago such a meeting, where laymen outnumbered 
the clergy. was impossible; but to-day we have, like other 
Christian bodies a band of young men that pray and work for the 
extension of Christ’s Kingdom upon this earth, and do it ina 
spisit of coxnepeupe® ane owe it ne a praying missionary band. 

0 can estima’ e advan this grand old Church that 
this new life is let into ? a a 

Mr. F. W. Perry, of Redeemer ae prt Plainfield, in intro- 
ducing the topic of ‘‘ The Influence of the Brotherhood In the 
World,” said that the Brotherhood has accomplished a good 
deal, but it has not yet fully realized the opportunities con- 
stantly arising in the world. It ought to testify to ita strength, 
not in numbers, but in the life displayed; aad: that life must 
start from the inmost circle, from the church, from the home, 
from the work or business, and so spread out with increasing 
power. This can only be as one’s life is under the dominion 
of God’s Holy pt and in touch and sympathy with the Lord 
and Saviour. . Perry closed his introduction with a plea fora 
closer walk with, and better following of, our Lord and Master. 

The addresses of Dr. Glazebrook and Mr. Pi were followed 
by brief talks on the Pee for the afternoon, by Messrs. Bonnett, 
Pierce and Smith of St. John’s, Elizabeth; Mr. Fisher of &t. 
George's, New York City: Rev. Mr. Farrar of Elizabeth, Mr. 
Moore of East Orange, Rev. Dr. Rodman of Plainfield, Rev. 
Mr. True of Fanwood, and President Stone of the Elizabeth 
local council. The following lines of thought were brought out: 
Constant and persistent warfare on evil; the necessity of being 
real, true and earnest men, who can testify that God is their 
refuge and strength in time of trouble; the sufficiency of God 
and true source of power; the value of persoval testimony: the 
effect on the Church of the striving after God’s law; the great 
need of a conscious personal responsibility for our brother; the 
value of present opportunities and the blessing of harmonious 
work. 

Mr. C. A. McMaster, of St. George’s Chapter, New York, 
who was the first speaker at the evening session, said that in a 
busy downtown office of New York there is a card placed above 
the desk of one of the members of the firm bearing the inscription: 
‘‘Kept by the power of God,’’ and the effect produced on the 
many men who read it is wonderful; for business men know that 
the spirit of Jesus Christ does not predominate over everything 
in New York. The speaker said this card and Professor Herron'‘s 
“ Plea for the Gospel '’ would be the ideas he would like con- 
sidered. He said that he could testify personally to the efficacy 
of being kept by the power of God. for he is made to teel over 
and over again that the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak; 
the desire is to serve God. but not here, somewhere else, where 
we are not so well known. This is wrong, we must serve God 
by bringing His love to those around us. 

As an illustration of the frequent recurring opportunities to 
serve God, the speaker related an incident of effective work 
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done, on a train, by a friend doing his duty to an intoxicated 
fellow-traveler. Mention was also made of Christ’s statement, 
to His disciples, that to them it was ‘‘given . . to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,’’ and how, in like manner, 
that statement, with all its responsibilities, is passed on to us, 
His followers. This thought should keep us active; and asa 
warning not to let our zeal carry us into danger reference was 
made to St. Peter’s protest to his Lord's predicted suffering, 
and the reply Christ made—showing that we should not attempt 
to ‘‘ manage ’’ the affairs of God in this world. Mr. MacMaster 
closed his address with an account of a little girl in London, 
who, owing to the death of her mother, was left to take charge 
of four or five little brothers and sisters. Finally disease struck 
her too, and she was carried away, but before the end came she 
said to her minister, when he called on her, ‘‘ I do not know what 
to say when I appear before the White Throne, for I have not 
been able to go out and help you in your work,” and her little 
Ladiiead said, ‘‘ Mary, dou’t say auything, just show Jesus your 
8.” 

Rev. Pascal Harrower, of Staten Island, said that there was 
one thing he felt like emphasizing, and that was that the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew did not have a patent way of serv- 
ing Christ; it simply undertook to perform definite service, that 
of bringing a brother to Christ. The speaker spoke of the 
great need of loyalty to Jesus Christ, and the value of making 
this the first requirement in our allegiance to our King. 

The first principle of loyalty to Christ is prayer—that power 
of communion that prevents discouragement. The speaker 
dwelt on the necessity of serving God now—that in spite of the 
severe test that men’s faith are receiving to-day—tests that 
make it extremely hard to believe that God isa Heavenly Father 
and still permits such things to goon, yet men are loyal. Men 
who have traveled considerably in this country maintain that 
an advance is being made all the time for Christ. An old travel- 
ing man made the statement that by comparison of places visited 
ten or fifteen an ago the marked improvement of to-da 
could be prov This fact should encourage us in our wor 
and make us feel that we are on the winning side. 

Mr. Harrower closed his address with the three watch- 
words: loyalty, faith and trast—which find their expression in 
a love which 1s the heart of service, anda courage which can 
never break down. 


Chicago 


A UNION meeting of the South Side Chapters of the Brother- 
hood was held at the Churcb of the Redeemer, Chicago, Tuesday 
evening, June 16. Eighty (80) Brotherhood men were present. 
Mr. J. K. Ochiai spoke on the opportunities for Brotherhood work 
in Japan. Among other things he said: Since the war Japan has 
changed her attitude toward Christianity, and now of all non- 
Christian nations she is probably the most ready to receive 
edetp rea 6 The harvest is ripe but the laborers are few. He 
urged the Brotherhood to bear in mind this opportunity and if 
possible to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Jas. W. Johnston spoke on the need of more consecratio? 
in Brotherhood men. He urged upon Brotherhood men deeper 
consecrated lives as through them alone can we expect to gain 
our end in bringing men to Christ. 

Rey. Frank Du Moulin spoke on the qualifications for the 
Brotherhood man. In brief he said, There are three common 
qualifications that every Brotherhood man should oot first, 
manliness; second, brotherliness: third, holiness. One of these 
qualifications without the others is of none effect. This age de- 
mands consistency. Inconsistency drives men away from the 
Church and Christianity. We Brotherhood men must realize 
this and live up to it if we expect to accomplish much. 


IN Chicago a joint meeting of the North Side Chapters was 
held at St. Peter’s on Sunday evening. June 28. There was a good 
attendance of men from St. James's, St. Chrysostom’s, the As- 
cension, and St. Peter’s. The rector, Mr. Edsall, read the service. 
Rev. E. M. Stires, rector of Grace Church, spoke very earnestly 
upon the choice between a right and a wrong ambition, basing 
his remarks upon the prayer in the Collect for the day: “ . . 
that . we may so pass through things temporal, that we 
finally lose not the things eternal.”” Mr. H. L. Foster, of St. 
James's, spoke briefly of the part Brotherhood men had showed 
the Church, and the world, that laymen can do more than sit in 
the pews. All laymen are kings and priests of the Most High 
God, and by their lives preach the Gospel of the Christ. Mr. 
Wm. G. Oliver, of St. Mark's. Evanston, told of the work in 
the diocese, and called attention to the need for more intelligent, 
constant, individual, and prayerful work on the part of many. 
The rector then said a few words in closing, and invited all men 
who are ready to become recruits to join the Brotherhood ranks 
and swell the army of Christ now marching. 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


New Chapter 
202. St. James’s, Mahone, N. S. 


Revived Chapters 


119. St. John Baptist, North Sydney, Cape Breton. 
184, Trinity, Watford, Ont. 


Memorial Record 


ENTERED into rest, June 18, 1896: Epwin J. WETMORE, of St. 
Jude's Chapter, St. John, N. B. 


Notes 


St. Jouy’s Chapter, Peterboro, is doing hotel work and can 
see good results. 


THe Chapter at Georgetown, Ont., conducts a Bible class 
for men with an average attendance of 15. They visit and look 
after the sick and those families in the parish who are in 
trouble of any kind ; they do steady hotel work ; and all the 
members attend a corporate Communion monthly. 


CuristT Church Cathedral Chapter, of Hamilton, distributed 
during the early summer some 500 of the Brotherhood blotters 
to which reference was made lately, and gave out nearly the 
same number of invitations at hotels. No one, a stranger in 
Hamilton over Sunday, can complain of not knowing about the 
services of the Church there, 


THE Montreal Chapters are keeping up work during the sum- 
mer. Bible class work is going on as usual, hotels are visited 
(one Chapter has five on its list), while in addition the summer 
work of looking after the ssilors has to be done. On Brother- 
hood Sunday, in addition to the corporate Communion, special 
sermons were preached in nearly all the churches to which 
Chapters are attached. 


WHILE the committee in charge of the arrangement for 
Chapter visitation feel a good deal discouraged at the want of 
interest taken in this work by many Chapters which seem quite 
unable to realize the importance of it. still some few Chapters 
have responded well. The members of St. James’s, Guelph, have 
visited four Chapters in the neighborhood lately, with the result 
that increased interest is being shown in the work by the mem- 
bers, and in the coming convention at Montreal. A meeting of the 
Chapters visited and that at St. James's, Guelph, will be held in 
August at Hespeler to arrange for the formation of a local 
assembly for the district. 


BROTHERHOOD Sunday appears to have been more observed 
this year than in any year since its inauguration. Most Chap- 
ters, if not all, made a corporate Communion at which special 
intercessions were offered for the object of the Brotherhood, and 
in many parishes references were made to its work in sermons 
and addresses. In the midst of a good deal that is depressing, 
it is certainly a hopeful and encouraging thing to note that all 
Chapters, weak and strong, unite twice a year to bring, as an 
Order and not only as individuals or Chapters, our trials and 
difficulties, our failings and shortcomings, before Almighty 
God. Onur faith is little if that does not mean increased zeal 
and greater strength. 


A MEETING of the Toronto Local Assembly was held at Balm 
Beach on July 21, to hear an account from Mr. C. H. 
Carlton, of St. Stephen’s Chapter. Toronto, and Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, of the progress of the Brotherhood movement in 
England. Although the meeting was called at short notice there 
were about a hundred men present, including several of the city 
clergy. The bishop was unfortunately prevented at the last 
moment from attending. Mr. Carlton’s address was most 
interesting, and althongh he spoke most modestly of his 
efforts it was evident that in face of great difficulties and, at 
first, much discouragement, he had done noble work in present- 
ing the Brotherhood idea before Churchmen in England, travel- 
ing from place to place, interviewing bishops, clergy and laity, 
giving information and correcting wrong ideas, and thus, 
amongst University men, and throughout the country generally, 
paving the way for the visit of the American deputation and 


insuring to Messrs. McBee and Wood the very cordial reception 
they have since experienced. After the Seton Spend men were very 
hospitably entertained at the home of the Rev. H. C. Dixon. 
This first experience of a midsummer meeting of the Local 
Assembly was so successful that there is hope of repeating it 
another year. 


A Suggestion 


AsoutT four months ago the St. Paul’s Chapter, Halifax, con- 
ceived the idea of having a missionary box opened at each meet- 
ing to receive the voluntary self-denial offerings of the members, 
to form a fund for the support of a missionary in the foreign 
field. Since that time over $12 has been received. We confidently 
believe that if each Chapter of the Brotherhood in the Dominion 
of Canada were to adopt this simple plan, $1,0U0 a year would 
be easily raised for the greatest and best work in the world, 
the winning of the world for Christ Jesus. 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Canada should have not 
only one, but many, by reer ie in the foreigu field. The 
young men of India, China and Japan, the students and the 
thinkers of those vast empires, are standing ready to be won for 
Christ. Let us try and send over some one of our brothers to 
help them. This suggestion is made in the hope that every 
Canadian Chapter will try this plan. Dyson HaGue. 


The Montreal Convention—October 8 to 11 


WHEN Montreal was selected as the place of the next Cana- 
dian convention it seemed a great venture of faith, but the 
indications now point to the strongest, if not also the largest, 
of our conventions. 

Great encouragement has been found in the fact that the 
board of Domestic and Foreign Missions of the Church will 
meet in Montreal the day before the convention, and will thus 
insure the presence in Montreal at that time not only of a large 
number of the bishops but also of the most representative 
clergy and laymen of the Church. No doubt the majority of 
these can be prevailed upon to attend the Brotherhood conven- 
tion also, and Brotherhood men must therefore see to it that it 
is a convention which will do credit to the Brotherhood and 
place it in its true light before the dignitaries of the Church 
at large. 

As some misspptsnensn apparently exists on the question 
it may be as well to state again that hospitality will be ac- 
corded to all Brotherhood men, delegates, and visitors at tho 
Montreal Convention. chap ee officers have already received 
notification to this effect from Montreal, but should any not 
have done so they should communicate at once with Mr. F. 
W. Thompson, 448 Berri street, Montreal. 


Books Worth Reading 


The Gospel of Experience, or The Witness of Human Life to 
the Truth of Revelation. Boyle Lectures for 1895. By the 
Rev. (V. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


Tuis work might be called an apologetic for Christianity, 
because it so strongly enforces the reasonableness and demon- 
strates the power of Christian truth; it might also merit the 
designation of a treatment of theology, because most of the 

reat features of Christian doctrine pass, in it, under review. 
But the most important thing to notice, considering the book in 
either category, is that the Christian faith is presented in it as 
the outcome of men’s spiritual experience and not according to 
the usual method of logical, objective exposition. Doctrine is 
viewed not abstractly and dogmatically, but as it is believed and 
acted upon. Different elements of Christian doctrine are simply 
stated, as they are given to usin Revelation, and then are shown 
to be living truths in the lives of living men. In view of the 
ent tendency to ‘‘ throw off the old sanctions and the old ob! 
tions, to live without God in the world, to think we could have 
writen a better Bible, or have devised more profitable restraints 
than Church obligations, more potent forces for good than the 
Christian Sacraments, it will not be amiss’’. writes Canon New- 
bolt, . . . ‘‘if wetry to see that revealed religion, the religion 
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of Jesus Christ, is just as important now as ever it was; that its 
truth is no abstract conclusion of a logical sy Rogie reposing in 
musty treatises, with no affinity to our throbbing life; that it is no 
mere elaborate system in which we shall have to pass an exami- 
nation before we are admitted to the courts of heaven. It will 
not be amiss to try and show that Christianity and revealed 
religion are real things bound up in our life, that they are true, 
not merely by a process of demonstration, but . . . inas- 
much as they are the framework of our existence, running up 
into it, supporting it, ministering to its development.’’ 

The method by which this is accomplished is to interrogate 
not average men, but men of the highest spiritual development. 
The region of their spiritual life is ‘‘ excavated ’’ for spiritual 
truth by the ‘spade of experimental inquiry ’’, just as the soil 
is pened up in the search for historical and archzological 
records. 

The author treats, in eight lectures, of the existence of God, 
of sin and the Fall, of temptation, punishment, Redemption, the 
Atonement and Grace. These subjects are not set forth exhaust- 
ively, and yet they form a presentation of the ‘‘ gospel ’’—its 
great fundamental elements—which lacks no essential feature, 
and is practically stimulating to belief and Christian service. 

There is much timeliness about the third lecture, on the 
effects of the Fall in the world without, ‘‘ which can nevermore 
be the true and final home of man; ”’ its true progress lying in 
improved men rather than improved conditions. It is to be 
ever remembered that we are ‘ legisiating for fallen men in an 
unhealthy and stifling environment.’’ ‘‘Solong as we remember 
that it is a fallen world, and that as our own good actions need 
the merits of Christ, so its development needs the sanctification 
of God; so long we may go fearlessly on in the path of progress, 
and rescue from the clutches of Satan, and the corruption of a 
bad use, this beautiful Creation of God, once perfect, now 
studded with imperfections and dangers.’’ 

The seventh lecture shows the witness of human life to “‘ the 
real existence of a power of redemption ’’ working in the world, 
through which is manifested, in spite of an evil environment 
the longing for holiness, and the real power to achieve it. 

In the last lecture is considered the finished work of the 
readjustment of the relations of God and man through the 
Atonement; and, further, the provision for men’s present needs 
in the restorative power of Grace, which, through the Sacra- 
ments, ‘‘ conveys the benefits won by’’ the Atonement “to the 
individual soul.” W.M. G. 


The Layman’s Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer, 
Being a Short History of Its Development. By the Rev. 
E. H. Eland. Longmans, Green, & Co., London, New 
York, and Bombay. 


Tuts isa useful and interesting volume. The author describes 
his aim in writing it to be ‘‘ to produce a book which should 
help to asound understanding of the Book of Common Prayer.”’ 
It furnishes elementary knowledge which no layman should lack; 
and it gives, as well, results of recent investigations and criti- 
cisms, which are not to be found in many more pretentious 
treatises. . 

The Prayer Book is a development. It did not spring into 
existence as an original composition with the First Prayer Book 
of Edward VI, in 1549, but was an adaptation and rearrange- 
ment of old material. Not all this old material existed in Latin. 
Much of it had been in use for some time in English. For 
several centuries there had been in the hands of the people 
Primers, or books of private devotion, which contained, among 
other things, certain English offices, psalms, prayers, and the 
Litany. Henry VIII issued a Primer which contained also the 
Epistles and Gospels in English. Before the end of his reign 
the Epistles and Gospels, as well as the lessons at Morning and 
Evening Prayer on Sundays and Festivals, were read in English 
in church The laity were near to possessing a Book of Common 
Prayer several years before the First Prayer Book of Edward 
was issued. 

The development of the Prayer Book may be traced through 
medisval times, and the early Church, back to the Jewish 
Church. The author shows the nature of this connection. The 
observance of the Hours, the services for which form the basis 
of our Morning and Evening Prayer, was founded on the Jewish 
custom of praying at fixed timesinthe day. The elements of 
the services of the Hours,—readings from sacred books, saying 
of psalms, hymns, and prayers—were present in the synagogue 
worship. The Celebration of the Holy Eucharist tinds its 
analogy, a8 a sacrifice unconnected with blood, in the Jewish 
meal offering. Its ritual was doubtless based. from the very 
beginning, on the detailed ceremonial of the Jewish Passover 
Sapper. which Our Lord used in the Institution, as well as on 
certain features of the synagogue services. 

The author describes the offices of the Hours and the various 
service-books and Uses before the Reformation. A chapter is 
given to the Primer, a facsimile of a page of which appears as 
a frontispiece. Several chapters are devoted to the history and 
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details of Prayer Book revision, and the various English Books 
receive satisfactory treatment. It is shown that the First Book 
of Edward was the outcome of a sincere effort to find out what 
was Catholic truth, the Bible and the belief of the Christian 
Church of the first five centuries being the standard. ‘It, and 
not the Prayer Book of 1552,’’ the writer says, ‘“‘ must be con- 
sidered as the crowning point of the Reformation in England, 
properly so called. It was the mature work of the most eminent 
Churchmen of the time, and was far more correct, from the 
point of view of liturgical science, than the book by which 
1t was so soon superseded. In it was represented most of what. 
was Catholic in doctrine, pure in ritual, and beautiful in thought 
or expression, in the worship of the Christian Church since its . 
foundation. The alterations to which the book was subjected ’’ 
afterwards ‘‘ were due not to any desire for liturgical correct- 
ness, or for returning to ancient purity, but rather to the mere 
spirit of reaction and the ill-advised prejudices of continental. 
Reformers.’’ 

With the fifteenth chapter begins an analytical and historical. 
description of certain portions of the Prayer Book. The psalms, 
which are the basis and most essential and important feature of 
Matins and Evensong, canticles, collects, creeds, calendar, 
lessons, ember-days, and rogation-days, are treated, and a chap- 
ter is given to the Communion office. 

One or two points of interest may be mentioned. The Litany 
is in origin a processional prayer; the ‘‘ principle of the minister 
bidding the subject of prayer and of the people endorsing it by 
answering, ‘Lord, have mercy’ ”’ being ‘‘as old as the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, sae ery, ‘*as ancient as the second 
or third century.’’ Originally, the Bible lessons were supposed 
to be read continuously in a daily service, as the psalms are, 
without special Sunday lessons, and it was not till the revision 
of Elizabeth, in 1558, that proper lessons for Sundays were 
inserted. In the service of the English Church, the New Testa- 
ment lessons are still generally the regular lessons for the day 
of the month, special lessons being appointed for only six Sun- 
days in the year. Most of the Saints’ Days, however, have 
special Jessons for the New as well as the Old Testament. The 
‘*Qlory be to Thee, O God ’’, after anouncement of Gospel, which 
is printed in the American Prayer Book, is absent from the 
English. being preserved only by tradition. 

This work is concerned with the English Prayer Book, and 
makes infrequent reference to American alterations. 

A glossary of terms and full index ends the re , 

. G. 


What a Parish Can Do for Social Reform 


Tue July 15 issue of the semi-monthly bulletin of the Church 
Social Union contains a stimulating account of ‘‘ What one 
Parish is doing for Social Reform.’’ The parish in question is 
St. Michael’s, New York. The agency by which the work ig 
being done is a Chapter of the Church Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Interests of Labor, Popularly known as 
‘“‘Cail.”’ The Chapter meets monthly, and frequently listens to 
some outsider who has come to speak of social needs in some 
certain field. Addresses on such burning 5 questions as the con- 
dition of the bake-shops, single tax, equal suffrage, prison reform, 
tenement house reform, the sweating system, —and others were 
given last year. So much for the educational side, as a result 
of which comes the action of the Chapter. There are three 
standing committees. The Tenement House Committee looks 
into the condition of all tenement houses within the parish 
limits. One result brought about has been that of compelling 
several landlords to improve the conditions of the cel in 
which the janitors live or else to give the janitors other quar- 
ters. The head of this committee is a lawyer, and its most active 
members roe ee who visit from house to house. The 
Committee on Labor Organizations holds itself in readiness to 
work for the amicable settlement of any disputes between cap- 
ital and labor arising in the parish. Its chairman is a member 
of the Bricklayers’ Union, and keeps the Chapter informed 
about various unions, prices of labor, hours of work, and thin 
kindred. In the recent case of the clothing cutters strike, 
involving the lower east side of New York, a mass meeting was 
held in St. Michael’s Church, presided over by Bishop Potter. 
Members of the unions involved were invited to speak; and in 
this way public attention was called to the fact that the employ- 
ers had refused to consent to arbitration. The third committee 
is that on ‘‘sweat-shops.’’ This committee endeavors to get 
dealers not to sell, and consumers not to buy, any goods made 
through the ‘‘ sweating system,’’ and in this way to deal a 
“knock-down ”’ blow to that iniquity. 

In addition to the work of these committees, other work ig 
done to better the possibilities for honest and virtuous lives of 
young girls, and to ‘provide wholesome amusements and places of 
amusement for all the young people. Anything to improve 
the conditions of the working people comes under the head of 
*« Advancement of the Interest of Labor."’ 
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St. Andrew’s Cross 


Notes for Bible Classes 


Z BY THE REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 


Eleventh Sunday after Trinity, August 16th, 1896 
“Joseph the Ruler” 


Gen. 41: 88-48. Text: L St. Peter 5: 6 


Even at the early age of seventeen, though sold into Egyptian 
slavery by his brother’s treachery (Gen. 37:2, 28), Joseph’s 
Shakes ae of character began to show itself. The boy who had 

en innocent and artless amid the rough jealousies of the 
Palestinian herdsmen (Gen. 37: 2, 5, 9) now proved worthy of 
responsibility and promotion in the house of Potiphar, a 
prominent official of the government (Gen. 39: 1). Here he 
remained for fully ten years of faithful and able serv- 
ice. He was proof against all temptations to dishonesty or 
profligacy (Gen. 89: 2, 6, 8-9), and this, too, while far from 

ome, in the midst of all the weakening influences of unusual 

rosperity and isolation. Potiphar seems to have punished 
Teese but slightly when the false accusation of Gen. 39: 16-19 
was brought against him, though he evidently believed him 
guilty (Gen. 39: 20-21), for, as an Egyptian romance declares 
(written not long after Joseph’s career, and now in the British 
Museum), the usual punishment in such cases wasvery severe, 
something much worse than mere imprisonment. Here again 
the strength of Joseph’s character appears. It would have been 
easy for a weaker man to lose heart, if the only reward of ten 
years’ able and faithful work was conviction on mere circum- 
stantial evidence and the punishment, unlimited imprisonment. 
But the same ability and reliability raised him even here to 
certain privileges (Gen. 39: 21-23), bringing him usefulness aud 
blessings. Again (Gen. 40:5-8), his sympathy and large-hearted 
generosity did not leave him, no matter what his trials. Com- 
pare the whole tone of Psalm 119, which ‘‘ depicts the mental 
state of those who have passed through the discipline of captiv- 
ity.’ The interpretation of dreams (Gen. 40: 12, 18) was most 
highly valued in ancient Egypt. Its modern counterpart would 
probably be called a far-seeing faculty of spiritually-minded 
judgment (see I. Cor. 1: 20-31; 6:2, 5). The two years of 
imprisonment (Gen. 41:1) must have dragged heavily, though 
Joseph never alludes to them in later years, when the ‘ bread 
cast upon the waters ’’ (Eccl. 11:1; Gen. 40: 9-16) had returned 
with its rich reward (Gen. 41: 8-14). Pharaoh’s dream about 
the lean kine and the lean ears and their devourings (Gen. 
41: 2-8) needed the interpretation which only Joseph could give 
(Gen. 41: 25-38). And Pharaoh’s sagacity showed him Joseph’s 
fitness for executing the statesmanlike plan (vv. 83-36) which 
he had so ably outlined. V. 37 seems to point to some consulta- 
tion between Pharaoh and the courtiers, which undoubtedly 
unearthed Joseph’s splendid record of ten years’ previous 
administration for Potiphar. The search of v. 88 was but the 
fitting prelude to vv. 89-44. The word translated ‘‘ Bow the 
kmee”’ (v. 43), more probably means ‘ Rejoice thou.’’ And 
note in v. 45, Joseph’s new name. Compare the name given at 
this crisis in Joseph’s career with those already noticed in the 
cases of Abraham (Gen. 17: 5) and Jacob (Gen. 82:28), and see, 
again, St. John 1: 42; Acts 18: 9; St. Matt. 28: 19, and Revel. 
8: 12b. This new name of Joseph’s is variously explained. The 
margin, following the Hebrew, says ‘‘a revealer of secrets,’”’ but 
many commentators think an Egyptian meaning more likely. 
This would mean either (a) ‘‘ Saviour of the world,”’ or (b) ‘‘ the 
preserver of the age,’’ or, best of all, ‘‘ the food of the living.’ 
(In the stud 
parallels to this name, St. Matt. 1: 21; St. John 4: 42, and 
12:47; and St. Luke 9: 56; and St. John 6: 35, 51.) And now 
Joseph, at the age of thirty (v. 46), was dealing with a gigantic 
problem of state-craft in truly royal style. Instead of the 
‘tithe’ tax, which many authorities think was the usual tax 
in Egypt. he levies a “‘ fifth ”’ (v. 84), and this, in good times, at 
once stfficed as provision for the impending famine, and also 
strengthened the Government both internally (v. 56) and exter- 
nally (v. 57). : ; ; 

Reviewing this part of his remarkable life, we note (a) his 
strong. religious character (Gen. 89:9), teaching the fundamental 
truth that conduct depends upon creed. or, as some put it, 
“‘ morality depends upon religion; ’’ (6) his unflinching fidelity 
to trust, with Potiphar (Gen. 39: 4) in the prison (Gen. 39: 22) 
and as Pharaoh’s prime minister (Gen. 41: 44, 45); (c) his 
courage under cruel injustice, winning God’s blessing upon him, 
both in those early years of servitude under Potiphar (Gen. 
39:2) and in the misery of the jail (Gen. 39:21): (d) his making 
the best of every situation, being a good son (Gen. 37: 2, 13), a 
good brother (Gen. 37: 5, 9, 16), a good slave (Gen. 39: 6), a good 
prisoner (Gen. 39: 23), a good friend (Gen. 40: 4, 6, &c.), a good 
subject (Gen. 41: 14-16) and a good prince (Gen. 41: 46, 49). 


of Joseph as a type of our Lord, compare, for 


Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, August 28d, 1896 
“Joseph and His Brethren” 


Gen. 45: 1-15. Text: Rom. 12: 21 


Our ‘‘ golden-text ’’ to-day contains two words which point the 
lesson of Joseph's brilliant success. He ‘‘ overcame,’’ by being 
and doing ‘‘ good.’’ To overcome, he used all that wealth of 
thought and tact and wisdom implied in St. Matt. 10: 166. To 
be good to his brethren he had, besides developing all the strength 
we have thus far studied, to master the principles of forgiveness 
(v. 5), which are always dependent on religious faith (St. Matt. 
6: 14, 15; and 18: 21-34 and 35). 

There are some parallels between Joseph’s first treatment of 
his brethren (Gen. 42:7, 8) and that of St. Matt. 18:25. In 
every age there are some people who have to be terrified by 
indignant authority, driven by fear of impending penalty, in 
order to grow sufficiently serious or pliable to becontrite. Joseph 
knew that the men who were capable of the outrageous plan of 
Gen. 37: 18-20 would have to be awed and cowed before they 
could appreciate his forgiveness. A good point for class discus- 
sion here would be to note (a) the uncompromising severity of 
much of our Lord’s own preaching (see, for example, St. Matt. 
5 : 21-31; 7: 18-20; 21:29; 8:11, 12; 10: 18-16. 39; 16: 24-28; 
18:6, 7; 21: 18, 19, 44; 23:7, 12, 18; 28: 18-39; 24: 2, 4-51; 25: 
12, 26-30, 81-46); and (b) the widespread absence of this trait 
from much of our modern preaching ; e. g., from what a religious 
journal has lately called ‘‘ the weekly bleatings of the modern 
pulpit’; and (c) the wide-spread absence of deep, habitual 
contrition throughout much of our American Christendom. 
Joseph knew that these rough men must be made to fear 
before they could ever begin rightly to value love (see I. St. 
John 4:18). So he braced himself with tremendous self-control 
(Gen. 42: 24) and proceeded to apply a well-planned course of 
discipline as a prelude to his final forgiveness and blessing. 
There are two ‘“‘ touches of nature’’ in chapter 42 which are 
brimful of suggested truth. One is the persistent readiness of 
guilt (v. 21) to arouse the fearfulness of those who have sinned, 
and who are subs beahy 20 any kind of trouble. What other 
connection could there between the simple facts that these 
guilty men were in Egypt (v. 3), and in dire straits (vv. 9b, 16), 
and that, twenty-three years before. they had sold Joseph into 
Egypt, though they had heard nothing since about him? The 
other touch is the flashing memory of v.9a. With the quick 
glance of a princely ruler he took in the whole situation, and re- 
solved that those early dreams (Gen. 27: 7, 9), should promptly 
come to pass. The familiar incidents of Chapters 43 and 44 are 
filled with graphic description. Note the continuance of fear, 
so systematically aroused by Joseph’s diplomacy (Gen. 42: 27, 
28, 85 and 44; 18, 33). Note the evident distrust with which 
the aged Jacob regarded his family (Gen. 42: 36, 8&). See the 
bitterness with which he finally consented that Benjamin should 
go back with them (Gen. 43: 11-14); and note Joseph’s skillful 
planning about the hidden money (Gen. 42: 25-28, and Gen. 44. : 
15, 18), and the impression made by the banquet (Gen. 44: 25, 
81-84), leading up to the final ‘‘ coup’ of the hidden cup (Gen. 
44:1, 2, 4, 12-18, 17), which brought even the proud and selfish 
Judah (see Gen. 37: 26, 27 and 49: 9) to the lowest pitch of terrified 
humiliation and subservience (Gen. 44: 80-34). Not till after all 
these necessary preliminaries did: Joseph deem it wise to reveal 
himself to them as their loving, forgiving brother (Gen. 45: 1-4), 
for he had been their poor, despised, insulted brother, whose 
early innocence and dreamy ideals had seemed to them so absurd 
and weak. He had, indeed, ‘‘overcome’’ (Rom. 12: 21), and 
they were condaered by his deep wisdom and his yet more mar- 
vellous love. othing but Joseph’s strong faith in God could 
have lifted him up to such heights of forgiveness. He speaks of 
God’s over-ruling evil for good (v. 5), and, again (v. 7). as the 
Abrahamic promise rang through his memory (Gen. 12: 2, 3 and 
17: 8), he saw that he was to be one of the human instruments 
used by God for the fulfilment of these patriarchal promises. 
What a majestic utterance of faith is that in v. 8. It occurs 
again in Isaiah’s ‘‘ royal style ’’ (Is. 45: 7). 

These chapters in Joseph’s biography are replete with 
of our Blessed Lord’s coming and work. Note (a) in the long 
discipline and delay of chapters 42, 43, 44, a prophetic forecast 
of Gal. 4: 4. The long delay before ‘‘ the fulness ’’ was for 
necessary discipline and preparation. Note (b) that Joseph not 
only forgave (v. 10), but nourished (v.11). See the two sacra- 
ments, the first for ‘‘ the remission of sins,’’ and, again, the two- 
fold meaning of Holy Eucharist and Communion (compare Acts 
2: 38, and St. John 21: 15-17, and Coloas, 3: 18). 
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Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, August 30th, 1896 
“Tsrae]l in Egypt” 


Exodus 1: 6-14. Text: Heb. 7: 25 


"~©UnpDER the double pressure of famine at home (Gen, 48: 1), 
and the imperial summons of his favorite son abroad (Gen. 
45: 17-19, 27-28), Jacob resolved to leave the land of promise 
(Gen. 12:7; 17:8), and to go down into Egypt, the land of 
bondage and affliction (Gen. 15: 18, 14). Abram before him had 
done just this (Gen. 12: 10), and, after meeting with plenty of 
trouble and danger (Gen. 12: 14-19), had been driven out by an 
angry Pharaoh (Gen. 12:20). This was 200 years before, but 
Jacob evidently remembered the tradition, for we find him 
praying very earnestly, with sacrificial worship, for God’s 
guidance in this en poreat step (Gen. 46:1-4). Fully three 
thousand souls must have composed the entire company, which, 
with the seventy ‘‘ souls of the house of Jacob’ (Gen. 46: 27), 
and with their flocks and household goods, soon entered Egypt. 
The land of Goshen comprised about sixty square miles of 
territory north-east of Egypt proper, and was, in some 
degree, a border land. The Pharaoh, whose other name 
was Apepi, was, 80 many think, about the last of the 
“ shepherd kings,’’ which accounts for the royal welcome 
received by the pastoral Israelites (Gen. 47:5, 6). Another reason 
for Apepi’s friendship lay in the fact that he was a monotheist, 
like the Israelites, while the natives were polytheists. From 
earliest ages the exact duration of this Egyptian sojourn between 
Joseph and Moses, has been disputed, both by Jewish and Chris- 
tian writers, but the best modern writers seem to agree upon 400 
years (Acts 7: 6), or 430 years, in more exact language (Gen. 
15:13; Exodus 12: 40, 41; Galatians 3: 17) as the correct limit. 
Authorities divide it into three periods: (a) The seventy years 
between their arrival and the death of Joseph (Gen. 5v: 22-26), 
during which, though they needlessly trembled when Jacob died 
(Gen. 50: 15-22), they enjoyed Joseph’s powerful protection; 
(b) asecond period of about 260 years, ‘‘ during which they were 
“ afflicted’ (Gen. 15:13), but did not suffer any very severe 
oppression ’’ (Rawlinson), and (c) a third period of about 100 
years, whose dreadful miseries are forcibly described in Ex. 
1:14. From the first they realized that they were more a race 
of servants (Gen. 50: 18) than of freemen, and their plight grew 
worse and worse with each successive generation. Glimpses 
of their experiences appear in I. Chron. 7: 21 (evidently a law- 
less expedition by some of Joseph’s grandchildren,) and in I. 
Chron. 4:21, 28, where their ability as potters and cotton 
workers, and their dominion over Moab, are mentioned. In 
spite of all their difficulties, however, they ‘‘ were fruitful, and 
multiplied’ (v. 7), until, on account of their numbers, they 
became a serious problem to the Government. Crowded within 
the narrow limits of Goshen, ‘* the land was filled with them ”’ 
(v. 7). One authority estimates that at the time of the Exodus 
“there must have been from 80,000 to 40,000 per square mile.’’ 
The extraordinary ability of Egyptian soil to support an enor- 
mous population is remarked even to-day. e 
The despotic Pharaoh (‘‘ probably Seti L, though some think 
Amosis J., founder of a new dynasty’), to whom Joseph was 
only an ancient hero (vy. 8), whose name he had heard, and for 
whom he cared nothing. was, at this accession, in a rather 
critical position (vv. 9, 10). Egypt had lost all her Asiatic 
asessions, and the powerful Hittites were threatening invasion 
yom Asia. They would naturally seek alliance with the 
Israelites. who had come also from Asia. Some kind of ‘‘ wise ’’ 
(v. 10) policy was apparently quite needful (compare Psalm 
88:38, 4; Acts 23:12; St. John 5: 16; 11:49, 50; 18: 26-81; I. 
Cor. 8: 19; St. James 8: 15). The first step was to set over them 
the ‘‘taskmasters’’ (v. 11), who, while not reducing them to 
actual slavery, yet made them work on “‘ magazines "’ or fort- 
resses, a8 wel) as temples and cities. Those named in v. 11 are 
also named on the monuments. When this harsh treatment 
failed to kill them off, the Egyptians drove them to the severest 
and most cruel tasks,—brickmaking under the lash of slavery 
(v. 18-14; compare Ex. 2: 23), and also Pharaoh planned, but 
unsuccessfully, a gradual extermination of the entire race 
(Exodus 1: 15-22). From this sad period of Hebrew history 
we note (a) the danger of a hostile environment. God had 
coupled His promise to Abraham (Gen. 12: 1-3) with the com- 
mand to live in Canaan, not in Egypt. And though God brought 
good out of evil, as He always does where men finally believe 
and obey (Rom. 8: 28), yet what a costly experiment was that 
of this tian experience! For the personal application see 
IL. Cor. 6: 14-18. Again (b), we see in the gradual enlargement 
of the patriarchal race a type of the ever-deepening bondage of 
sin. At first all seemed well (Gen. 47: 27), but with the pre- 
monitory terror of Gen. 50: 15, these exiles from the land of 
promise entered upon a career of misery which language cannot 
exaggerate (see Prov. 23: 32). 
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Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, September 6th, 1896 
“The Call of Moses” 
Exodus 8: 1-15, Text: Heb. 11: 27 


‘‘ Tue darkest hour is just before dawn.’’ Moses did not 
come till Israel was groaning aloud (Rom. 8: 22, 28; Ps. 30: 5; 
Is. 61:8; St. Matt. 12:20). To rescue a nation from bondage, 
to turn mankind ‘‘ from the power of satan unto Gop,” and to 
save a soul from the slavery of sin, are parallel works of mercy 
and love. The rescue of Israel from the house of bondage 
(Ex. 20: 2) is @ pre-eminent type of the Redemption of the 
world (see Acts 8: 22, and Dent. 18: 15, 18, 19). 

Personally, we know that deep contrition and thorough 
repentance do not always come until the soul has fully realized 
the awful misery of sin (compare St. Luke 15: 18-17). A good 

int for personal consideration here would be to single out the 
esetting sin (Heb. 12: 1), and to note how often we wait until 
it brings us into some downright misery before we seriously 
begin the labor of its conan and of our freedom (note the 
intense language of the ‘‘ General Confession,’’ Rom. 7: 15-25; 
and Gal. 5: 24). The story of the ‘‘ ransom of captive Israel ”’ 
(Is. 51: 10) is a faithful counterpart of the spiritual experience 
of every Cross-crowned victory over personal sin. 

To rescue Israel was a gigantic task. yet its main outlines 
were very simple. For several Sundays we are to study this 
wonderful history. We begin with Moses. His remarkable 
infancy and youth are outlined in Exod. 2: 1-10; Acts 7: 22, and 
Heb. 11: 23-27. ‘‘ All the learning of the Egyptians,’’ is a 
very comprehensive phrase. Rawlinson (see ‘‘Men of the 
Bible; Moses, his Life and Times’’), in this valuable little 
book says that it included the following: (a) Athletics; (b) 
reading and writing Egyptian, a language nearly as difficult 
as the Chinese, with 1,000 hieroglyphic symbols, whose use 
demanded great skill in drawing, for ‘‘ to write Egyptian required 
a training in art’? (Poole); (c) mastery of another language, 
Semitic, like Hebrew; (d) the science of number; (e) music, 
vocal and instrumental, and poetry (see Ex. 15, and Deut. 22); 
(f) geometry, (g) astronomy, (h) law, (i) medicine, (j) the 
“science of symbols,’’ all of which Moses must have studied at 
Court, under tutors, and at one of the two great Universities at 
Heliopolis and Hermopolis. Besides this, he must have had 
(k) a soldier’s education, for there is strong reason to believe 
that he was commander-in-chief of the Egyptian Army in his 
early manhood. Our lesson’s opening verse (Ex. 8: 1) finds him 
in Midian, an exile from Egypt. He had tried to help his 
degraded and oppressed fellow-countrymen (Ex. 2: 11, 12), and 
had begun to measure the difficulties of such undertakings 
(Exod. 2: 18, 14). Fleeing for his life from the ‘‘ Great Rame- 
ses’? (Ex. 2:15) he did not stop until, far beyond the boundaries 
of Egypt, he had reached the eastern coast of the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, where dwelt the rich and powerful Midianites. The burden 
of his meditations during the 30 or 40 years of his quiet, retired, 

toral life in Midian must have been that, to deliver his 
brethren, he must have help from God, for, after the events of 
Ex. 2: 18, 14, it was evident that the Israelites themselves were 
too debased and disheartened to be of any help to themselves. 
The same conviction comes to-day to every one who attempts 
to conquer 4 sin. No man can save himself. ‘‘ He shall save” 
(St. Matt. 1:21). The cruel Rameses II. had died (Ex. 2: 28), 
and his successor, Menephthah, the ‘‘ Pharoah of the Exodus,’’ 
being a weak, cruel man, the Israelites were worse off than 
ever. Then came the wondrous event of the “ burning bush ”’ 
vv. 1-3; see St. John 1: 4, 5; 8: 12). ‘* The Angel of the Lord” 
was, doubtless, the ‘‘ Word of God ’’ (see Gen. 12: 17; 22:11, 
15; St. John 1: 10; 8:58). Moses had all along felt an “inward 
call ’’ (see ‘‘ Ordering of Deacons,’’ peetion 1), and now ({v. 4) 
he was to receive an ‘‘ outward call’’ (same, question 2), with 
its ‘‘ outward and visible sign ’’ (Catechism). In v. 5 we see the 
reverence demanded by the especial Presence of God. It is this, 
the foreshadowing of the Eucharistic Presence, which underlies 
all the ‘‘ Consecration ’’ of Church buildings (see the Pr. Bk, 
service of such Consecration). Note (v. 2) ‘the bush burned, 
and yet was not consumed’’ (see the 28th ‘‘ Article’’ about 
‘* Transubstantiation ’’). In v. 6 omit all the ‘‘the’s.’’ Trans- 
late, ‘Iam Jehovah, God of your fathers, God of Abraham,”’ 
&c. See (a) how this mention of the three Patriarchs suggests 
the Tri-Unity, and (b) the life beyond the grave (St. Matt. 
22: 82). Inv. 8 note that all the details of future conquest are 
enumerated (compare St. Luke 6: 40: I. Cor. 18: 10; II. Cor. 
18:11; Heb. 18:11). Inv. 11 note the humility of this wonder- 
ful man, and, in v. 12, the remarkable nature of the ‘‘ token; ”’ 
it was the power to believe in, and to work for, eventual success, 
In v. 18, note the craving to know God (see St. John 14: 6, 8, 9; 
17: 26; 20: 81). Verse 14gives the Name of God. ‘‘ The words 
express absolute, and therefore epee cat and eternal Being "' 
(compare the complete revelation in St. Matt. 28:19; St. Jo 
4:24; I. St. John 1:5; 4:6; L. Tim. 6: 14-16). 
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BJECT.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom among young men, and to this end every 
man desiring to become a member thereof must pledge himself to 

obey the Rules of the Brotherhood so long as he shall a member, 
These Rules are two: The Rule of Prayer and the Rule of Service. The 
Rule of Prayer is to ray daily for the spread of Christ's ipo amo 
oung men and for God s blessing upon the labors of tbe Brotherh 
The Rule of Service is to make an earnest effort each week to bring at 
least one young man within hearing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the services of the Church and in voung men’s Bible classes, 
Basis OF Union.—Any organization of young men, in any parish, 
mission, educational institution of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
effected under this name, and with the approval of the rector or minis- 
ter in charge, for this object, and whose members so pledge themselves, 
is entitled to become a Chapter of the Brotherhood. and, as such, to 
representation in its Conventions unless such approval be withdrawn. 
No man shall be an active member of a Chapter who is not baptized, 
and no member shall be elected presiding ofticer or delegate to the Con- 
vention who is not also a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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Concerning the Convention 


“ARE you going to Pittsburg?” is the question 
most frequently heard at present among Brotherhood 
men. At an informal conference of the directors of 
fourteen New York City Chapters last month this ques- 
tion was asked. Every one present said yes. Just how 
far these fourteen New Yorkers represent the directors 
and men of the country we have no means of judging 
as yet. Neither are we disposed to venture a prophecy. 
But when we remember that there are within a day’s 
journey of Pittsburg a larger number of Chapters than 
are within the same distance of any other city in the 
United States, the excellent transportation facilities, 
the favorable rates which have been obtained and the 
thorough arrangements of the local committee, which 
has laid its plans on a most liberal scale, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that at least eight hundred men will 
say “yes” to Pittsburg’s cordial “Come.” If twice 
that number put in appearance no one will object: 
least of all, the men upon whom the responsibility of 
looking after the comfort and convenience of delegates 
will fall. Few will desire a large convention simply 
for the sake of numbers. All who recall the help which 
has come to them at previous conventions will wish to 
see at Pittsburg the largest convention in the Brother- 
hood’s history, that the same strengthening influences 
may be more widely spread amongst us. Undoubtedly 
there will be this year, as always, certain obstacles 
which will militate against the representative attend- 
ance for which we ask. Most of them can be overcome 
by men who will put their enterprise and determina- 
tion into practice. 

A glance at the provisional programme shows that 
it is modeled closely after those of previous years, with 
such modifications as experience has suggested. If we 
were to criticise it we might say that it is lacking some- 
what in originality. On the other hand we are con- 
vinced that the majority of Brotherhood men do not 
desire in a convention a galaxy of novelties or a suc- 
cession of “star events.” They prefer rather the stim- 
ulus of corporate worship, the help of plain and solid 
instruction upon aggressive spiritual living, the power 
which comes from increased knowledge of the Church’s 
past, and the opportunity of conferring with fellow 
delegates upon the details ant methods of their work. 
These four elements certainly enter into the Pittsburg 
programme, and in due proportion. A Connecticut 
correspondent, indeed, raises the question, “In these 
stirring times cannot the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
find a more suitable subject for discussion at conven- 
tion than the hackneyed topic ‘ How Scotland gave the 
Episcopate to America?’”’ He seems to overlook the 
fact, which must be clear to any one who reads the pro- 
gramme, that full provision is made for the discussion 
of topics particularly suited to these “ stirring times.” 
Moreover, the conferences are of an especially funda- 
mental and practical character. While the story of 
America’s indebtedness to Scotland may be a very 
familiar topic to the well instructed Churchmen of the 
diocese which had the honor of being ruled by the first 
American bishop, there are thousands of Brotherhood 
men who are not informed upon this epoch-marking 
event in our Church history. A fuller understanding 
of our obligation and a more accurate knowledge of 
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the circumstances under which it was contracted can- 
not but result in drawing Churchmen on both sides of 
the Atlantic more closely together. From better 
mutual acquaintance wiil develop a greater willingness 
to stand together in offensive and defensive warfare 
for the Kingdom. A very practical result from the dis- 
cussion of what may seem to some a non-practical 
question. We are glad our Connecticut friend has 
raised the question, as he had a perfect right to do. 
More frequent criticism in the same spirit would, we 
can say for the Council, be greatly appreciated. 

There are two features of the programme upon which 
special emphasis may be laid. And first the sectional 
conferences. With the increase in the size of conven- 
tions general conferences for the discussion of special 
kinds of work have become less fruitful of results. Sec- 
tional conferences, on the other hand, have become in- 
creasingly helpful. It has therefore been arranged to 
give two afternoons entirely to such conferences. The 
most experienced men are being selected as leaders. 
No pains will be spared to make the conferences of the 
greatest practical use alike to the man who wants to 
know the simplest things about Brotherhood work and 
the veteran worker. 

In the second place, the devotional meetings each 
morning are intended to give to the opening of the con- 
vention’s business day a larger measure of devotion than 
has hitherto characterized it. They will not be “ prayer 
meetings” as the words are commonly understood. 
For the traditional “ prayer meeting” whatever its ad- 
vantages may be is hardly adapted to the genius of our 
Church. Neither will these meetings have the inflexi- 
bility of formal services. They will rather be the occa- 
sion for a brief instruction by a competent leader, 
gathering up the lessons of the preceding day and the 
possibilities of the coming day, for united prayer for 
special objects, for thanksgiving for God’s gifts. 

The amount of business coming before the Pittsburg 
Convention will be limited. The Constitution is giving 
no trouble. The disposition to amend and re-amend it, 
never very formidable, has long since passed away. The 
only change likely to be suggested is an increase in the 
number of Council members. There are now twenty- 
five, but as the Brotherhood increases in size the bur- 
den of supervision of the Chapters rests more heavily 
upon men who are already very busy. The proposed 
change in the time of the Self-Denial Week from Advent 
to Ascension-tide will doubtless receive consideration. 
Some account should also be taken of the considerable 
number of Chapters which have practically repudiated 
their financial obligations to the whole Brotherhood. 

We have two requests to make of delegates. 

1. Be punctual. It is unfair, to use no stronger word, 
to enter a convention hall after the session has begun. 
The speaker is annoyed and robbed of the ability to 
make his address as effective as it would otherwise be. 
His hearers are distracted and robbed of their right to 
follow the speaker free from unnecessary interruption. 
Every delegate should fee] that his presence at the con- 
vention is an agreement with every other delegate and 
every speaker that he will be in his place on time. The 
failure to do this and the consequent annoyance to 
speakers and listeners has been the weakest point of our 
conventions in the past. We have an opportunity of 
redeeming ourselves at Pittsburg. 
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2. Think and speak. But think first. The delegate, 
who wishes to get the most out of the convention and 
to discharge his duty to it, will carefully study the pro- 
gramme before he leaves home. He will decide at what 
conferences he can say something helpful. Then if op- 
portunity offers he will say it in the fewest possible 
words. Having said it, he will take his seat. A con- 
vention is a place to get and to give. And the man who 
tries to give something of real value to the convention 
is the man who will get the most from it. 


Campaign Oratory 


A new element has appeared in our political oratory. 
The present campaign is young yet, but even a moder- 
ately careful reader of the speeches which have been 
made must have noticed how frequently and how glibly 
the speakers used scriptural phrases and allusions to 
illustrate a point or enforce a real or supposed truth. 
Perhaps the most glaring instance of this is the figure 
of speech, which, so it is said, secured the nomination 
of one of the Presidential candidates. His words have 
sometimes honestly, sometimes for purely political pur- 
poses, been criticised as blasphemous. We must con- 
fess close sympathy with the former set of critics. But 
before heaping all the condemnation upon any one man, 
even though he may scem to be a chief offender, it is 
fair to look further into the subject. When this is done 
it is seen that the individual in question is not the only 
one at fault. The general tendency in the political 
orations of this present campaign seems to be to use 
religious phraseology, thcological terms, and biblical 
illustrations as often as possible. The ‘‘ platform ’’ has 
become a “ faith’’; the ‘‘ ptank ’’ a ‘‘ doctrine’, or, as 
one speaker put it, a ‘‘ tenet of faith’’. Any departure 
from old established party customs is a ‘‘ heresy’’. In 
a speech to the St. Louis convention it was claimed 
that ‘‘ the civilization of the world depends on the solu- 
ticn of the financial question ’’; and again that ‘‘ the 
religion of the country is at stake’, in the present cam- 
paign. The nominator of the Republican candidate 
declared that ‘‘ the Democratic party will go out of 
power on March 4, to remain out until God in His wis- 
dom and mercy and goodness shall see fit once more to 
chastise His people’. Even the late Governor Russell, 
of Massachusetts, usually far above the criticisms that 
can so justly be applied to politicians of the present 
day, spoke of the protest of the minority in the Chi- 
cago convention as ‘‘ the ark of the covenant of the 
faith’’. Whereupon his hearers cheered. Another 
speaker has defined protection as the ‘* Shibboleth of 
this campaign’’. He quoted our Lord’s words, ‘‘ Let 
not your hearts be troubled ’’, and assured his hearers 
that their party had stood ‘‘ a cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night’’. And more of the same order. 

It will readily be seen from these few citations that 
the fault lies not with any one man, nor with any one 
party. Most of the leading orators in this present elec- 
tion struggle seem to have taken up this course. As 
the big men do the little men will do. It is likely, 
therefore, that the religious sense of the American 
people will be rudcly shocked by thus turning the lan- 
guage of the Bible into the cant catchwords of cam- 
paign controversy. Though many of these things 
doubtless are of small importance when considered in 
themselves, some of them are by no means trifling 
matters. When taken together and looked at in the 
calmness that can be found outside of a stirring politi- 
cal meeting their full significance becomes more plain. 
It is high time to calla halt. The expressions may not 
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in themselves be blasphemy, but they come perilously 
near it—so near that we cannot but consider them as 
something more than merely unfortunate. And the 
more especially so when we consider that nearly all of 
the prominent politicians who use such quotations are 
members of one or the other of the Christian bodies of 
the country. It might fairly be expected that they 
would be taught to reverence these things as above all 
other things in the world. 

If our politics were saturated with the spirit of the 
Bible the use of biblical phrases and illustrations might 
be natural. As things are at present their use is un- 
wise and unnatural. They are employed rather to fan 
the flame of party passion, than to express the deep 
religious sentiment of the speaker or those spoken to. 
That this is the immediate effect is generally shown by 
the cheap applause which follows their use. 

But we should look beyond the immediate to the 
ultimate result. There seems to be a real danger that 
sacred things shall become light in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, light and common. We shall have the response 
doubtless that one trouble of the present day is that our 
religion is not sufficiently a part of our daily lives, and 
that anything that tends to make it more so will help 
just so much toward raising the standard of Christian 
living. But though we would rejoice to see Christian 
principles playing a more practical part in the daily life 
of the people, we must confess that we are not quite 
ready, in the present state of things, to ask that the 
words in which those principles have been revealed to 
us shall be lightly bandied about as part of the daily 
conversation of the people. We are not without the 
arguments of the religious doubter and the taunts of 
the religious scoffer, though we believe that less truly 
than any which has preceded it could this age be char- 
acterized as an age of doubt and scoffing. Our every 
energy must be to clear up this doubt by our lives and 
to overcome this scoffing by our own reverent speech. 
We think there is a fundamental reason for this pres- 
ent-day tendency in our political speeches, and we think 
that that reason is a disposition on the part of many 
authorized religious teachers to make less of the doc- 
trines of our religion and more of the life. This, toa ° 
proper degree, is eminently right. But it has gone 
beyond the proper degree. The ultimate aim of 
Christianity is to make noble lives. That is the first 
essential. But we must not forget that noble lives are 
built up and held up only by a definite and firm belief 
in fundamental truths. 

What is the practical duty awaiting us? We cannot, 
perhaps, personally persuade the chief offenders in this 
matter to refrain, but something can be done. We 
know one Brotherhood man who will have a large share 
in conducting the campaign in one of the New England 
States. We know many others who will take an active 
part Fi arranging and addressing political meetings be- 
tween now and November. These men can sce to it 
that they do not themselves lightly or thoughtlessly use 
words which for centuries have combined the highest 
ideals of Christian people. They can urge those who 
work and speak with them not to offend. The great 
body of those who listen to and read the speeches that 
are to be made can call the attention of others to this 
wrong tendency and so help to form an intelligent and 
powerful public opinion against it. In these ways we 
can do something to induce our leaders in these great 
national questions to restrict themselves to terms out- 
side the sphere of theology and to illustrations outside 
of events recorded in the Bible, especially those in 
our Lord’s life. Real power will not be lost; real 
benefit will be gained. 
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The Progress of the Kingdom 


THE Church in China for July has a word to say 
A New Policy concerning the missionary deficit. One reason 
In Missionary given as being at the root of the whole matter 
: will well bear repetition : ‘* Men do not give from 
a sense of duty. bed seem to look upon the work of missions 
as a thing that is good enough in itself, and which they will con- 
tribute to under sufficient pressure, but which has no claims on 
them for anything more than such a fitful and uncertain sup- 
port. Asa result of this way of looking at the thing the present 
system by which money is raised can only be described as gal- 
vanic, @ system of continually stirring up people's feelings by 
meetings, appeals, accounts of interesting conversions, interest- 
ing letters from the field, etc., etc. The missionaries at home, 
and particularly the bishops, mast fly about the land and make 
fervid addresses, and snatch hasty lunches, and be a spectacle 
to all men, to the no small injury both of digestion and Chrie- 
tian humility. Thus men get into the habit of giving only when 
the appeal is sufficiently interesting, and not from duty. It is 
bad for the people and bad for the missionaries. And indeed 
why should the missionaries be ‘burdened with this raising of 
funds at all? They are sent to do the work, not to beg, and 
there exists a complete machinery for the financial part of the 
undertaking established for this very end. When the Board of 
Missions has to ask the missionaries it supports for contributions 
to keep itself going, the absurdity is complete. We have heard of 
how the pelican was fabled to feed her young ones, but when it 
comes to the young ones feeding the pelican the natural order 
would seem to have been reversed. Surely the scanty contribu- 
tions of the workers cannot go very far to sustain an undertak- 
ing of such magnitude. Of course if the state of the treasury 
demands it the missionaries will cheerfully submit to a reduc- 
tion of stipends, particularly if they are satiefied that the cut is 
needed and is applied indiscriminately in the field and in the home 
office, but even then there is a limit to what can be realized, for 
a salary will not stand indefinite pruning if originally calculated 
on aliving scale. . . Large and steady contributions can 
never be obtained till the heart and reason of the men of the 
Church are enlisted to carry out the great work of missions, and 
anvthing short of this will only end in failure, for in this 
matter the highest motives are in line with the best financial 
policy. If people believe in a thing they will support it.” 

The following, concerning the policy of one of the great so- 
cieties of the Church of England, which has been adopted, as 
they themselves say, ‘‘not in careless fatalism, but in humble 
faith,’’ is indeed true : ‘‘ There is a lesson for us in the way the 
Church Missionary Society faces the deficit of 17,000 pounds. 
The Society believes that it will be paid and proposes no change 
in the policy that has been so signally blessed. In nine years the 
number of the Society’s missionaries has been more than 
doubled, and a mortgage of 20,000 pounds paid off. And what 
is the policy that has resulted in this way ? The Secretary ex- 
plains : ‘If a man comes forward who appears to be a true mis- 
sionary in spirit and to be otherwise qualified. we, having 

rayed the Lord of the Harvest to send forth laborers into His 
harvest, conclude that the Lord has called and chosen this man, 
and that it is His will that he should go forth. If we have any 
faith at all in God’s leading, that man ought not to be refused 
or stopped.’ The whole case is summed up in one sentence,— 
‘with us the man is first and the money second.’ The old policy 
has not proved such a brilliant success, why not give this new 
plan a trial ?”’ 


ary 


THE policy of keeping at home for work as Secre- 
taries of the Missionary Societies men who are 
anxious to go as workers in the foreign field has 
been adopted to a rather large extent in the past 
few years, with the signal result that the different Christian 
bodies have men going about the country speaking on Missions 
whoare fired with the enthusiasm of restrained zeal. In addition to 
this, what might be looked upon as a supplement to such a method 
comes in the develonment of these secretaries’ mental and spir- 
itual views of the missionary idea, by sending them on extensive 
trips through the nou-Christian countries of the world for the 
purpose of seeing for themselves the conditions of the peoples and 
the change that can be made, and is to be desired, by the intro- 
duction of the religion of the living Christ. Following Mr. 
John R. Mott, whom Brotherhood men wh5 attended the Wash- 
ington convention have good cause to remember, and Mr. Luther 
Wishard, author of ‘‘ A New Programme of Missions.”’ who is 
now traveling around the world in the interest of the great 
student movement, news comes now that the Presbyterian 
Board has sent its youngest secretary, Mr. Robert E. Speer— 
also well known to Brotherhood men—on a journey which shall 
include the most distant missionary stations of that Board. The 
Evangelist, commenting editorially on this trip, says, very per- 
tinently: ‘‘ A long journey, which is not undertaken as a tour of 
pleasure, but as a very important, and almost necessary, prepa- 
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ration for the duties of his office. To American Christians who 
spend all their lives at home, Foreign Missions are so far away 
as to seem almost unreal. . . . When a man has once been 
face to face with the ignorance, the poverty, the misery of 
heathenism, it becomes a fearful reality.”” The effect of 
such a vision upon the mind of Mr. Speer cannot easily be esti- 
mated. One of the greatest of speakers now, yet there can be 
no doubt that he will, on his return, speak with a power of con- 
viction such as his hearers have never before heard. With the 
present day difficulties in raising money sufficient to carry on 
even moderate works in countries where so much work is 
needed, there are required both foresight and courage to emplo 
portions of this money for any work outside of the direct wor 
at the outposts—but there can be no doubt that the additional 
impulse certain to be given to the Mission work being carried 
on through the agency of the Presbyterian Board will more 
than repay any money that may be employed for the purpose of 
educating Secretary Speer. 


¢ AT a recent meeting of the East London Church 
pee’ Fand, after an address by the president, the 
Purposes. Bishop of Stepney, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
- speaking concerning the objects of the association, 
made some very pertinent remarks in relation to the pres- 
ent-day methods of raising money for Church purposes. He 
said: ‘‘ Asa humble layman I must iook more upon the mun- 
dane and less upon the exalted considerations which attach to 
this work, and must ask you to remember that, after you have 
provided a strong stimulus, and the most exalted motives, 
there yet remains a less lofty, but necessary, part of the duty to 
be performed, and that is to find the means of supporting and 
nourishing those by whom this work is to be done. It isa part 
which I think especially belongs to the laity, and I cannot help, 
in urging it upon you, Re tbtag for a moment upon the very 
strange aspect which Christian liberality presents to us in this 
day, in this country, and especially in this metropolis. We all 
recognize the claim which we have upon each other and es- 
pecially the claim which the poorer have upon the richer. We 
all recognize it in words, and must, 1 hope, to some degree in 
deeds. But itis a strange thing that these appeals to the high 
and spiritual considerations or even to considerations of pure 
philanthropy, fail to extract from the supporters of good works 
in this town sufficient means to enable these works to be carried 
on. . It is a strange sort of compromise by which before 
men will support a great hospital, let us say, they require to eat 
a bad dinner and to listen to very indifferent speeches. Before 
men will support some great work of beneficence, dealing with 
the worst maladies, they must have a ball or a garden party, 
and so it goes on. There must also be some secondary machinery. 
The largest effort which Christian munificence ever makes it 
makes in response to organizations by which people are invited 
to purchase worthless articles at ridiculous prices. . . . It 
is a strange contrast to-day upon the earlier and higher days of 
Christianity when you read in St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinth- 
ians the request that they should send relief to their saffering 
fellow Christians in Jerusalem. You know he was not address- 
ing to them a more stringent exhortation. or holding before 
them a higher ideal than is required from you by the Bishops 
and clergy who are over you in this metropolis. Yet you do not 
read that he found it necessary to hold a bazaar or a charitable 
dinner or even a public meeting, with a Roman magistrate to 
make a speech. The bazaar, or the dinner, or the ball 
may furnish a portion of the money which is required. But it 
satisfies no self-discipline; it leaves no feeling of devotion, of 
gratitude, of beneficence behind it. It uses the largest amount 
of material with the smallest amount of moral improvement 
that is possible. We are surrounded, crowded, em- 
barrassed by the number of social questions which beset us. 
Many remedies that are suggested may be wild; many efforts 
may represent much emotion and mutual thought. But they all 
point to this—that there is a great need, a terrible and increas- 
ing amount of, I will not say physical, suffering—I do not know 
whether that is increasing or diminishing; but I am afraid 1 
should be safe in saying an increasing amount of moral and 
spiritual destitution in our midst, and the sole hope which we 
really have of solving these great social problems is in the action 
of religion. . . . The temperance which fights the evil of 
excess; the thrift which provides for the performance of all 
civic duties, your Bishop has rightly told you, are the great 
civic virtues which the machinery sustained by the East London 
Fund teaches to all men. It is in these virtues that the solution 
of your great social problem lies. It is by these virtues. pro- 
duced, nurtured, assisted by Christianity, that we may hope, 
gradually as the generations go on, that misery may be repressed 
and ignorance vanish from among us.”"’ 


In a recent interview published in a New York 


A Truant paper Commissioner of Education Little stated 
eae his objections to the establishment of a Truant 


School in New York, giving a number of rea- 
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sons. A week or two later Jacob A. Riis published in the 
New York Post a fervent argument advocating the estab- 
lishment of such a school and replying to all Mr. Little’s objec- 
tions. He gives Mr. Little’s six objections, saying that the gist 
of the matter is contained in two of them, ‘' where Mr. Little 
speculates upon the probable character of the ‘robber’ and the 
‘truant’ who mingle in the Juvenile Asylum.”’ Mr. Little 
says in these objections that ‘the critiiisms of the Juvenile 
Asylum as a truant school because highway robbers are ad- 
mitted there is unjust, since probably in every case this charge 
is equivalent only to the stealing of a top, a marble or two, or 
perhaps a bunch of bananas from an Italian fruit-vender, by 
some young urchin who is allowed to run in the streets by his 
parents when he should be attending school ’’; and again,*‘ that 
truants are merely juvenile delinquents and should be treated as 
such’’. Mr. Riis says: ‘‘It is a common but grievous mistake 
that child crimes are always, or even usually, trivial. Exactly 
the reverse is true. Criminals of experience take no such 
chances as mere boys. A year ago [ undertook for my own 
information to keep a record of sach cases of juvenile crime as 
cropped out in a single newspaper during a part of the year. 
They were matters of record. all of them, and- there was no 
doubt whatever about them. Of the facts in some of the cases 
I was personally cognizant. Let me show Mr. Little the record 
up to the age of fourteen. At four years 1 had a burglar who, 
with his eight-year-old brother, deliberately broke into and 
robbed an east-side grocery, not to get sweets but to get plunder 
and sell. At six, I had one housebreaker and two highwaymen; 
these latter were after money, not marbles. At seven, I had one 
burglar and one thief. At eight, five burglars, a thief and a 
number of ‘ wild boys, truants, no doubt, just entering upon 
their career of crime. At nine, I had three burglars, a house- 
thief, and three locked up for aggravated assault. At ten, I had 
one burglar, one boy and four girl thieves, two charged with 
assault and one with forgery; at eleven, five burglars, two 
thieves, who had a ‘record’ on the police blotter, two charged 
with assault, one highway robber, one habitual liar, and a 
suicide; at twelve, five burglars, three ordinary thieves, two 
locked up for drunkenness, three for assault, three incendiaries 
and two suicides; at thirteen, five burglars, one with a ‘ record’ 
as such, five thieves, one drunken prisoner, five charged with 
assault and one with forgery; and at fourteen, four burglars, 
seven thieves, one drunk enough to fight a policeman, six high- 
way robbers and ten charged with assault. Mr. Little will 
please note that there was no effort to make the record com- 
plete, and also that no top, marble or banana figured in any one 
of the cases. If he objects to them as newspaper cases, I think 
I will be able to furnish him with a set from the official records, 
along with the disposition of the convict in each case, which will 
probably convince him.”’ Such a statement as this from such 
an authority as Mr. Riis doubtless will astonish many who see it 
and from it learn for the first time the extent of child-crime in 


our cities. 


Why Pittsburg ? 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, D.D., 
BISHOP OF PITTSBURGS 


TuHIs question fell from the lips of many, and was no doubt 
in the minds of all, who at the last Brotherhood Convention per- 
ceived the eager anxiety of the Pittsburg delegation that the 
Convention of thia year should assemble in their see city. Doubt- 
less the same inquiry suggests itself to the Chapters now electing 
delegates and making preparations for the Convention next 
month:—Why Pittsburg ? 

It would be easy to reply by simply enumerating all the 
reasons which make it proper and right for the Brotherhood to 
show itself in force at any great center. The very same reasons 


which rendered Washington and Philadelphia and Boston and ° 


Louisville eminently appropriate for the meeting of the Con- 
vention have their full weight when Pittsburg is proposed. 
There are hundreds and thousands to be influenced. There are 
multitudes to be interested in the Brotherhood. There is work 
to be done for Christ and His Church. There is zeal to be 
aroused, There are lessons to be learned. 

But we believe that in addition to all this there are peculiar 
needs to be met at Pittsburg, and a peculiar condition of things 
demanding attention there, such as present an especially urgent 
appeal for the manifestation of the Brotherhood's spirit and 
methods just at this time. There is a call for strong witness to 
be borne, in the midst of and despite fierce political discussions and 
the incessant whirr and rumble of the wheels of trade. There 
is urgent need for the proclamation made by busy men, active 
citizens themselves, and by laymen in the Church, that ‘‘ there 
is another King, one JEsus.”’ 

1. Settled largely by that thrifty, hardy and persistent race— 
the Scotch-Irish—there is, in all the reyzion of which Pittsburg 
is the natural metropolis, an inherited and deeply rooted prejudice 
against the Church and her ways. There is a repugnance to the 
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Church idea which is amazing considering the intelligence of 
the community. Western Pennsylvania is the stronghold of 
Calvinism in this country, and all the varieties of that system 
poate and are dominant there as in no other section of our 
and. : 

2. The Church, neglected since the very beginning of our 
history, in Western Pennsylvania, bas been almost irretrievably 
weakened, losing during many generations the descendants of 
those who originally belonged to her. Even after the consecra- 
tion of the firat American bishops the Church people west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, although frequently appealing for recog- 
nition, waited more than a quarter of a century before a bishop 
came to visit the scattered remnant left after the vicissitudes 
of so many weary years. Not until 1866—fifty years too late, as 
Bishop Stevens himself declared—was the Diocese of Pittsburg 
set off. Meanwhile all Church activities and Church institutions 
centered in Philadelphia. The Bishops of Pennsylvania naturally 
and necessarily confined their aggressive labor almost exclusively 
to the eastern and more aggressive parts of the great empire 
which constituted their diocese. The anomaly of an “ episcopal 
church ” without the living, constant presence and oversight of 
a bishop (an anomaly which characterized the colonial period of 
our Church’s history) was repeated in Western Pennsylvania 
and wrought ita inevitable result. Other Christian bodies throve 
apace. They had all thiogs necessary for complete organization. 
The Church more and more fell behind in the race. Pittsburg, 
the natural center from which through all the country round all 
influences, commercial and political, radiated in greater and 
greater power, could not be and has not yet been constituted, a 
strong center for churchly influence. 

8. Meanwhile every material influence has increased with 
marvelous rapidity. The population has, even in the last thirty 
years, quadrupled, yes, quintupled in numbers; until the 
‘Greater Pittsburg ’’ to-day numbers well nigh a half million 
of people. But the Church has not grown in any corresponding 
measure, numbering in the city only about five thousand com- 
municants to-day, and that by a most generous computation. 
Not only does much of the old peace remain undiminished, 
but the narrowing lust of guvld, the feverish and increasing 
turmoil of business, equally conspire to bar out from the minds 
and hearts of the representative men of the great city the claims 
of religion, and the sense of personal responsibility for their 
fellows. As one has said: ‘‘ Many in the Iron City have made 
pig iron, and have thought only pig iron so long, that the pig 
iron has entered into their very souls.”’ 

4. Crowds of foreigners of an alien faith. or of none, have 
rushed in to carry on the vast and manifold industries which 
blacken the sky with their soot and smoke; eo that we have a 
cosmopolitan city with as many non-Christians resident within 
it as dwell in some foreign cities to which we laboriously send 
missionaries. 

5. Those who stand high for probity and ability, the possessors 
of wealth and influence, and who profess to be disciples of the 
Great Missionary, exhibit, as a rule, an apathy concerning the 
spiritual welfare of the city, which could not be conceived of 
were it not manifested openly before our eyes. ‘‘ The Heresy 
of Cain ’’ is the pet heresy which for their own sakes we could 
‘“banish and drive away ”’ from the minds of these men. The 
sense of Brotherhood, the privilege of service, the true meaning 
of prayer, the vital connection between faith in Gop and love 
for His children, we would impress upon them. 

6. The concrete exhibition of these high truths, such as a 
Convention of the Brotherhood affords, we believe will touch 
this community as nothing else can. The very existence of the 
Brotherhood is unknown to most of the people. Even if they 
have perchance heard of it, we want them to see it with their 
eyes. It will bea revelation to our fellow Christians as well. 
A revelation which they cannot evade, that in the Church which 
they have long ignored and largely misunderstood, there is a 
vigor anda spirit of devotion to our common Lord which does 
not arise from worldly motives. 

The tide gives some token of change even in Pittsburg. We 
want to take it early on the flood. The Convention will do for 
the Church and for our Master more than any event in our 
history in all the past. No wonder that feeling our need and 
recognizing our responsibility, we have urgently besought the 
privilege of having the Convention in ‘‘the Smoky City.’’ We 
feel assured much can be accomplished for the betterment of 
men and for the glory of God. We pray that notwithstanding 
the excitements of an election year, and the many difficulties 
attending upon long journeys just after the opening of business 
in the autumn, there may be from six hundred to a thousand 
young men, and more, who will make a real effort, at the cost 
of much self denial, it may be, to bear their testimony collect- 
ively to the pre-eminent value of the Kingdom, which is not of 
this world, and to the glory of serving the King. 

We promise to all who come a truly fraternal welcome. and 
believe that they will all agree, when they have done this service 
for their brethren and their Lord, that it was good for them to 
be here. 


‘ 
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The Brotherhood in Great Britain 


BY SILAS McCBEE AND JOHN W. WOOD 


No sooner had the Canadian Brotherhood asked for 
and the American Brotherhood agreed to an interna- 
tional convention for 1897, than the question came up, 
‘* What can we do to insure the presence at Buffalo of 
representatives from England and Scotland ?’’ For an 
international gathering of Churchmen without repre- 
sentatives from the Mother Church would be a very in- 
complete affair. As the best means of showing how 
deeply the Churchmen on this side of the Atlantic de- 
sired Churchmen from across the sea to visit them it was 
determined to send the invitation by the hand of two 
members of the American Council. We were honored 
by being chosen for this weighty mission. Our instruc- 
tions were to endeavor to arouse a general interest in 
the proposed convention, to secure the services of two 
or three speakers as the guests of the two Brotherhoods, 
and the attendance of as many delegates as possible, to 
render any assistance that might be desired for the fur- 
thering of work already undertaken on Brotherhood 
lines and to hold ourselves in readiness to give informa- 
tion about the work at home wherever opportunity 
offered or could be made. As the good ship ‘‘ Majestic ”’ 
bore us down New York Harbor on the afternoon of 
May 6, we turned our eyes from the fast-fading city to 
the untried East across the waste of water and won- 
dered what the future had in store. How would Eng- 
lish Churchmen regard our visit? How would they re- 
ceive us? Would we be successful in developing a prac- 
tical interest in the convention? Would such work as 
the Brotherhood tries todo commend itself to them gen- 
erally? Now that we are at home again, after having 
learned the needlessness of our fears and wondcrings, 
the importance of our mission and the rare privileges 
we enjoyed in its execution scem to require that we 
should give some general account of our experiences 
and observations to those whose representatives we 
were. 

In the forefront of what we may have to say, let us 
record our grateful appreciation of the kindness and 
confidence of our Presiding Bishop and of many of the 
bishops and clergymen of our Church and of the Church 
in Canada in giving us letters of unqualified commen- 
dation to their brethren of the English and Scottish 
Churches. Equally grateful are we for the cordial man- 
ner in which the archbishops and bishops, as well as 
the clergy and laity of England and Scotland received 
us upon the presentation of our Ictters. Surely this 
mutual respect, confidence and affection between the 
Mother Church and her well-grown child evidences well 
for the strengthening of ties which must grow ever 
closer, till these Churches shall stand as a unit in the 
positive, aggressive and constructive work of Christian- 
izing the world. As the Lambeth Conferences have 
already been instrumental, beyond expectation, in en- 
larging the vision and deepening the faith of the Church 
among English speaking peoples, may we not dare to 
believe that the assembling of laymen from all parts of 
the world for common worship and consultation for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God may lead to very 
practical efforts to translate their enlarged vision and 
deepened faith into daily consecration of lives in every 
form and phase of human existence? It was in this 
faith we were sent, and in this faith we endeavored to 
discharge our stewardship. 

Perhaps that which most impresses an American 


Churchman as he comes and goes in England is the 
prominent part the Church plays in the national life. 
The dominant and most impressive building in every 
community is that erected for the worship of God. This 
outward expression of the Church tells the story of her 
mission. Her towers and spires lift themselves out 
above all things about them. They‘ rise alike from 
amidst the humble homes of the poor and from the 
proud palaces of the rich. Their doors stand open to 
all. The Gospel is freely, if not always effectually, 
preached. Architecture, the most impressive, the most 
universal language cloquently declares this nation a 
Christian nation. Side by side with this prominence of 
the Church goes the wealth of historic association. The 
whole island is instinct with history. We face evidences 
of heroic lives and deeds at every turn. The obligation 
to be true, to be greatly noble, is written on the very 
face of the earth. 

Surrounded by such a history, with churches in 
every valley, and on every height, with ancient and 
noble cathedrals open daily and calling in rich, deep 
tones all mankind to worship, we might expect to find 
a people wholly given to the great King of Kings. 
That this is not so, is a simple fact to be faced man- 
fully, prayerfully, hopefully, wasting no time in vain 
regrets or unnecessary explanations. English Church- 
men are face to face with the same problems that vex 
us. Men are not vitalizing their Christian privileges. 
As with us, men move the world of trade; they direct 
and control almost every phase of the world's life, and 
shape the policy of nations, but the Church is largely 
left to the clergy and the women in its purely spiritual 
mission. While this is true, it is equally true that in 
certain lines much lay work is being done. 

The English Church is much richer than our own in 
effective organizations. In fact, many of its wise lead- 
ers feel it is overburdened with machinery. A careful 
study of these organizations reveals the fact that most 
of them, like the parochial guilds and socictics of our 
own Church, exist chiefly to induce men to do things, 
to keep rules. Todo most proper and necessary things, 
it may be, but not to do and deal directly with persons. 
It was just here that the Brotherhood seemed to meet 
thcir case, as in some measure it is meeting ours. The 
very heart of our movement is that life is a gift from 
God. Therefore, to be Godlike, to partake of His life 
and win cternal life, we must give what He has given 
us—not only our possessions, our things, but ourselves. 
There can only be formal religion while we do and deal 
with things. Real Christianity is personal, life for life. 

It was the presentation of this simple and majestic 
ideal that won honest and hearty approval from our 
brethren in the Mother Church wherever we met them. 
Whether in the heart of East London or at the great 
universities, whether in the rural parish or in the pal- 
ace, they listened with interest to the simple story of 
our struggle to begin this work here and in Canada. 
And though we could show no marvelous results, they 
expressed the most sympathetic interest in what we had 
done and responded cordially to our appeal to join with 
us that the movement might gain increasing power. 

Time would fail us to enter fully into the details of 
each day's doings. Moreover, in another department 
of Sr. ANDREW’'s Cross there has-appeared an outline 
account of where we went,and what we tricdto do. We 
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must, therefore, content ourselves by touching lightly 
upon some of the most memorable days of the sixty- 
four we spent in England and Scotland. 

Our introduction to London we are not likely soon 
to forget. The story is too good to keep to ourselves. 
After a boisterous, tedious passage, made more bearable 
by the pleasant comradeship of our own Edmund Bill- 
ings, Council member for New England, Rev. W. H. 
M. H. Aitken, the English missioner, who was return- 
ing after seven months’ work in this country and Can- 
ada, and Rev. Arthur J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Can- 
terbury, and Lady Margaret Professor of, Divinity at 
the University of Cambridge, who had been lecturing to 
the students of one of our seminaries, we reached Liv- 
erpool late in the evening of May 13. The ‘‘ special ”’ 
to London, 204 miles away, gave us an impressive in- 
troduction to English railways. The distance was cov- 
ered in a shade under four hours, and we made our bow 
to the great metropolis at half-past twelve at night. 
With the calm assurance of experienced travelers we 
proceeded to the hotel we had selected as our stopping 
place for the night. But here our experience played us 
false. We had left out of our calculations the fact tHat 
““the season ’’’ had opened. We were met by an un- 
sympathetic assurance that the house was ‘‘ full up.”’ 
There we were, at one o'clock at night, two inoffensive 
Americans, with any quantity of letters to distinguished 
Englishmen, very tired and very sleepy, left to our own 
devices to dispose of ourselves and the pile of luggage, 
which the railway porter had trucked across the street 
from the station to the hotel. It wasacritical moment. 
After some scarch a ‘‘ four-wheeler '’ was found, our 
baggage loaded upon it, and we drove to the next hotel, 
only to be met by the suave, laconic statement, ‘‘ House 
full up.’’ And so to the next and the next and the 
next, and we know not how many more. Things began 
to look serious. Had London no shelter for us? Was 
the Committee to England to be lost forever in the 
gloom of midnight London? It seemed so. Finally, 
by what devious ways we know not, we reached a little 
hostelry in one of the back streets bordering the Strand. 
Here we found the first person who seemed to sympa- 
thize with our plight. His house, too, was “ full up,”’ 
but the smoking-room, we were welcome to that. Any- 
thing was better than the street, so to the smoking-room 
we went and essayed to adopt our American anatomy to 
couches improvised from chairs. Vain attempt. So we 
took to the floor. With our coats rolled up for pillows 
and steamer rugs as coverings we at lenyth found rest 
and slept the sleep of the inexperienced just. That was 
our introduction to London. The fault was ours—we 
had given no notice of our coming—and ‘‘ the season’s.’’ 
Next time we shall know better. 

We rose early, fecling it was no metaphor to say we 
were starting from the very foot of the ladder. It was 
Ascension Day, and the bells of St. Paul’s were calling 
to service. We joined the throng of worshippers at the 
King’s Table and came away strengthened for the task 
before us. After the service we met Bishop Doane, 
who was -present, and, with his assistance, made some 
plans for our work. 

Once settled in our permanent London quarters, we 
lost no time in forwarding the letters with which we 
had been favored. While we awaited replies we had a 
little time to look about us and to formulate our plans. 
Part of one day we spent in a hurried trip to Oxford for 
conference with Mr. Hubert Carleton, a member of the 
Canadian Brotherhood, who is studying at Brasenose 
College. He had done much effective preliminary work 
in giving notice of our coming in many parts of Eng- 
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land. Throughout our stay we continued to feel the 
benefit of his wise efforts on behalf of the cause. 

Conferences with Mr. Spottiswoode and Earl Nel- 
son, the provisional president and vice-president for 
England, were most helpful in shaping our campaign. 

As the guests of Rev. A. F. Winnington-Ingram, 
the head of Oxford House in East London, we were 
able to catch a hurried glimpse of one method of work 
among the poor. The vast reach of the Oxford House 
work cannot be felt till you have seen all sides of it. 
By no means the least important side is the part Ox- 
ford plays. For Oxford supplies the men and the 
money, and so the great University is blessed and bene- 
fited as well as the crowded city. To meet, as if a mat- 
ter of course, a young peer, the son of a great statesman, 
doing his nightly work in one of the many clubs main- 
tained by the House, to hear from Mr. Ingram names 
well known to us as well as to Englishmen, of those who 
have worked long and well with him, is to get an in- 
sight into the strong side of lay work in England. It 
was a great pleasure to find one of our own countrymen 
among Mr. Ingram’s most valued helpers. 
_ The Primate of all England, out of a life full beyond 
comprehensian, made time to give us an audience and 
reccived us as only a man of his surpassing dignity and 
gracious nature could. His Grace expressed his in- 
terest, not simply because of our letters, but by reason 
of his knowledge of the work done over here. We could 
but wonder at the accurate information upon all the 
activities of the Church of one whose life seems filled to 
overflowing with the duties and cares of his office. His 
prayers for the Brotherhood at home, our special mis- 
sion and the spread of the movement in England, sealed 
with his blessing, encouraged and strengthened us to 
push on. But the time given us for adjustment to new 
conditions was brief. For much more promptly than 
we had dared hope and with much greater cordiality 
than we had any right to expect, the replies came to 
our introductory letters. Appointments for interviews, 
conferences and meetings multiplied till the number of 
days at our disposal became all too few, and each day all 
too short. Hither and yon we went. To great manu- 
facturing citics, to quiet towns, to genuine country 
parishes, to the universities, to the palaces of hard- 
worked bishops, back again to London for a day or two, 
then off afresh to repeat the round. Speaking in halls, 
in parlors, at tables, on lawns, in episcopal palaces, and 
now and then in churches. Now under the shadow of 
some great cathedral, again in the heart of some 
crowded slum. Meeting here a dozen laymen, there 
one hundred clergymen, yonder two hundred of clergy 
and laity together. Here three hundred workingmen, 
there one hundred university men, yonder fifty theo- 
logical students. Here a bishop at the Atheneum, 
there a parish priest in his home, yonder a famous labor 
leader in order to hear what life’s problems seem to be 
from his standpoint. Across the Tweed we go to Scot- 
land, and there we find the same hearty welcome, the 
same eager earnestness, the same abundance of oppor- 
tunity to tell of our work. As we spoke carnestly, yet 
we trust modestly and always truthfully of the work 
which Brotherhood men in the United States and Can 
ada are doing and of the ideals towards which they 
press, we prayed often and earnestly that you would 
justify our mission and our words by a service daily in- 
creasing in faithfulness, in fearlessness and in effective- 
ness. 

Without delaying further than to say that within a 
month after the arrival of the committce in England, a 
meeting was held in London for the permanent organi- 
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zation of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the Church 
of England, we must undertake the pleasant duty of in- 
troducing Brotherhood men on this side of the Atlantic 
to some of the gentlemen who, as members of the Coun- 
cil for England, bid fair to play an important part in the 
development of the Brotherhood in the English Church. 
The president is Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode. He has been 
closely identified with many of the forward movements 
among the laymen of the Church. With the wisdom 
and experience which come from years of practical work 
he couples the enthusiastic aggressiveness of youth. 
He is on terms of intimate intercourse with many lead- 
ers of the Church. As aman he has the confidence of 
Churchmen everywhere. More than once did we catch 
a look of satisfaction on the faces of men with whom we 
were speaking, when in answer to some question we 
stated that Mr. Spottiswoode had been chosen as the 
executive head of the new Council. Shoulder to shoul- 
der with Mr. Spottiswoode works Earl Nelson, who fills 
what we would call the vice-president’s chair. When 
we say that he isa descendant of England’s greatest 
admiral we have sufficiently accounted for his vigorous 
and decisive handling of any question of policy which 
may come before him, and his determined way of get- 
ting at a desired end by the most frank and direct meth- 
ods. We shall not soon forget the cordial hospitality of 
Lord and Lady Nelson, nor the stimulating memories 
which crowded upon us as we viewed the many Nelson 


relics which find a worthy resting place in the family. 


home at Trafalgar, near Salisbury. Mr. Giles and Mr.. 
Clark, who were the first to bring the Brotherhood be- 
fore English Churchmen generally, were wise, indeed, 
in enlisting the aid of such workers as these: . Of the 
other members of the Council elected while we were in 
England, Major Charles B. Mayne and Captain Frank 
Molony are officers in the Royal Engineers. Both were 
members of the Brotherhood when stationed in Canada, 
and Major Mayne, if we mistake not, served for some 
time upon the Canadian Council. Lord Hugh Cecil is 
a son of Lord Salisbury. He is a young M. P. from 
whom great things are expected, and is widely known 
as a devoted and active Churchman. Mr. J.C. Moor is 
the manager of the Newcastle Courier, a paper widely 
known, particularly in the Northern counties. Mr. 
Bethune-Baker is a cousin of the Archkishop of Canter- 
bury and a leader among the Churchmen of his home 
city of Birmingham. Mr. Cuthbert Creighton, prob- 
ably the youngest man on the Council, is a son of the 
Bishop of Peterborough. He has just completed his 
first year at Cambridge, where he is held in high esteem 
by professors and students alike. Other members will 
soon be added. It was thought best not to elect the 
full Council of fifteen, provided for by the constitution, at 
the meeting of June 12. A few vacancies were there- 
fore left to be filled as the right men were found. Speak- 
ing from our acquaintance with those members already 


elected, we can say that the English Council presents , 


the same qualities which we have learned to value in 
our American and Canadian leaders—healthy enthusi- 
asm, sober judgment and high ideals, all fused, welded 
and vitalized by a sound and loyal Churchmanship. 
Having spoken thus of some of the laymen whom 
we now count our friends, shall we seem presumptuous 
if we venture to impart something of the striking per- 
sonality of four or five of the clergymen among many 
others, whose kindness won us and whose lives will be 
an ever-present aid to truer living. The one quality, 
which amidst much diversity, we seemed to find in all 
was what for lack of a better phrase we would call the 
simplicity of greatness. Of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury we have already spoken. Closely associated with 
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him in our thought is the Archbishop of York. For 
two days we were privileged to be his guests at Bishop- 
thorpe. Though Archbishop Maclagan has nearly 
reached the ‘‘ psalmist’s age of man,"’ the springy step, 
the clear eye, the resolute face, the ability todo an 
enormous amount of work and come up freshly at the 
end are the works of one who leads faithfully, fearlessly 
and tenderly. We remember how enthusiastically he 
entered into our plans for a three weeks’ trip on the 
Continent after our work was finished, and what help- 
ful advice he gave for the most advantageous arrange- 
ment of our time. Nor can we ever forget the gracious 
farewell, as he said, ‘‘ I feel that your visit has been a 
distinct call to me to further the work of the Brother- 
hood in England. I promise you that something shall 
come of it.’’ - 

We remember gratefully our visit to the Bishop of 
Lichfield, and how, after the meeting in the palace, he 
showed us about the fine old town, finally leading us 
into the Cathedral of marvelous beauty. As the twilight 
threw its hallowing shadows about nave and choir, col- 
umn and capital, he pointed out beauties of this gem of 
English cathedrals which are only revealed to long and 
loving study. Then kneeling with us alune, for the 
great church was closed at that hour to the world, he 
prayed for the Brotherhood and for our mission and 
gave us his blessing. As we passed out silently we felt 
the power of a true architecture and the nobleness of a 
devoted life, and had a faint sense of the peace which 
passeth understanding. 

Later we found ourselves in Ripon, enjoying the 
gracious hospitality of Bishop and Mrs. Carpenter. 
Now we are walking about the palace grounds while his 
Lordship points out here and there touches of tender 
landscapes, and we try to tell him how greatly we want 
him to go to Pittsburg with usthis year. Again we are 
in the library while the Bishop keeps the household con- 
vulsed with laughter one moment, on the verge of tears 
the next, as he reads to us. Or once more we are ex- 
ploring Ripon Cathedral under his direction, now let- 
ting our eye mount the stately columns to the vaulted 
roof, now plunging far beneath the pavement of the 
nave to the little Saxon chapel, 1,200 years old, the 
original foundation on the Cathedral site. ‘‘ Yes, the 
Bishop is the best-loved man in the diocese,’’ said a rail- 
road man with whom we entered into conversation on 
the train to Ripon. From the same source we learned 
that it is the Bishop’s custom two days in every year to 
reccive and entertain in the palace grounds sume four 
hundred railroad employees. They invariably depart 
singing in deep Yorkshire bass, ‘‘ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow.”’ 

Two memorable days we spent with the Bishop of 
Durham in Auckland Castle. On this side Bishop West- 
cott is so well known through his writings, and is with 
us so great an ideal, it seems natural that he should 
dwell in the midst of majestic surroundings. We felt it 
dificult to decide which most to admire in this great 
man—his exhaustive thought or his childlike nature. 
Whether sitting on the lawn with his students about 
him, discussing our mission, or walking with him over 
the fields to the distant parish church, or listening to his 
keen analysis of the pressing problems of the day, we 
felt it good for us to be there, and thanked the Brother- 
hood for sending us to such a privilege. 

Time fails us to speak at length of the Bishop of 
London, whose kindly interest in the Brotherhood, 
which, he said, he had followed carefully, led him to 
bring the movement to the attention of a meeting of all 
the bishops of the Provinces of Canterbury and York; 
of Bishop Selwyn, who followed his saintly father into 
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the mission field as Bishop of Melanesia, and labored 
with unwearied devotion till God saw fit to send him 
sickness, which, while it ended his work abroad, sent 
him home to be one of the spiritual forces of Cam- 
bridge University; of Canon Scott-Holland, whose pro- 
phetic vision, championship of the right against every 
wrong, individual or social, and compelling eloquence 
make him one of the younger leaders of the Church; or 
of Canon Gore, of whom we need only say that he is one 
of the most influential men in England, and Canon Hol- 
land's yoke-fellow in every worthy work, because he has 
promised to come to Buffalo next year, and there 
Brotherhood men may learn to know and love him for 
themselves. 

But to come to matters which may seem to more im- 
mediately concern the future of the Brotherhood in the 
Mother Church. We hear some one ask, ‘‘Is the 
Brotherhood idea one which is likely to develop in Eng- 
land, taking into consideration English characteristics 
and conditions as you found them?’’ While we would 
not dare to say what will be, we feel, basing our reply 
on what we saw and what was said to us, that we may 
say, ‘‘ There is every reason to believe the work will 
spread.’’ The development may be, we hope will be, 
gradual. That it will come we doubt not. We have 
already intimated how strongly the Brotherhood ap- 
pealed to some of England's strong men. To take just 
three instances of the ground for our belief. On our 
second visit to Birmingham we met a representative 
body of nearly two hundred clergymen and laymen, in- 
cluding, by the way, the American Consul. There was 
the fullest discussion of the Brotherhood, its funda- 
mental principle of personal work, and some of the 
methods in which that principle has found expression 

‘among us. But one opinion scemed to prevail, that the 
work was practicable and should be undertaken. From 
several quarters assurances were given that Chapters 
would be formed. Or, take the casc of the Universities. 
The keenness of some of the strongest men in both Ox- 
ford and Cambridge gave the very best promise of future 
developments. Many of them volunteered to bring the 
work before the men of their home parishes. One of 
the Cambridge professors said to us, ‘‘ The Brotherhood 
asks men to do the hardest, the highest and the holiest 
thing in the world; it must succeed, because it makes 
so high an appeal.’’ One of the Oxford leaders told us 
that never before in his twenty years’ life at the Uni- 
versity had he seen so genuine an interest aroused in 
personal religious cffort. Thesc instances among many 
others are the grounds of our confident hope that the 
work, once begun, will go on developing in usefulness 
and power. 

Some one else asks, ‘‘ Can the direct methods of the 
Brotherhood be successfully applied in England?’ We 
answer unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Yes, just as they can be ap- 
plied wherever men mingle and need a brother’s help.’’ 
There are some kinds of work, useful among us, which 
might not be adapted to English conditions, but ‘‘ the 
direct methods of Brotherhood work,’’ the endeavor to 
quietly and reverently influence men one by one, the 
taking upon one’s conscience the responsibility for some 
other life, the turning of every thought, every word, 
every act to the bringing home of some one who has 
strayed away from the Father—all this can be done, is 
being done doubtless to some extent. Yet there is 
need for the enlistment of a great host of men who will 
endeavor to win thcir way back to the primitive stand- 
ard of Christian discipleship. The Brotherhood idea, 
combining as it does aggressiveness, reverence, persist- 

n:2, manliness and churchliness, responds to these 


same qualities which are deep-rooted in the English 
character. : 

In conclusion, let us repeat that results we do not 
fully know, cannot control, and therefore need not dis- 
cuss. Our conviction of the need of such a movement as 
the Brotherhood is vastly increased. First, by the judg- 
ment of men of all classes, including some of the great 
men of the world. Secondly, by finding the same ab- 
sence of men, which we know at home, from the vital 
activities of gaining Christianity. They have advan- 
tages over there which we may well covet. What mem- 
orics! what traditions! what temples! what heroes! 
And yet, yes and yet, let us never hesitate to say it is 
the Mother Church, the Mother Country, therefore they 
are ours, and we should love, cherish and defend them 
against the world. They will come, they are coming, to 
realize the child is worthy of the Mother, and must be 
counted as a potent factor in all the future, and always 
as an equal. We would not be worthy if we expected 
or asked for less. We should dwell upon our oneness 
and let differences die from neglect. 

Both churches and both countries need each other. 
At every turn we felt the great need of fuller and freer 
and deeper knowledge the one of the other. Therefore 
we pressed our invitation to Buffalo, that in a small 
way, at least, our Brotherhood may do its part in en- 
listing the laymen of the Anglican Communion in the 
glorious cause to which the King calls. 


How to Prevent Missionary Deficits 


Every one knows perfectly well that the threatened deficit 
in the treasury of the Board of Missions is due to lack of inter- 
est in the Church at large. What is to be done to interest 
Churchmen and Church women in missions is then a burning 
guestion. And yet the answer is not far to seek. Educate 
them. Lack of interest is the inevitable fruit of lack of knowl- 
edge. The people know almost nothing about the missionary 
work of the Church except in the most vague and general way. 
The grand missionary heritage which all Churchmen should prize 
so highly is to them unknown ; of what is being done to day to 
spread the Gospel they have the most inadequate conception, if 
any atall. Evidently they must be taught these things if they 
are to be interested in missions, and the best time to begin to 
teach them is in the Sunday School. One Sunday in every 
month should be devoted to this study. But to teach this im- 
mense subject scientifically is a very difficult undertaking. It 


-demands a knowledge of facts with which most are unac- 


quainted, and for which few know where to look. What is 
needed is a series of lesson leaflets systematiclly covering the 
important points to be studied ; giving the main facts in each 
case, and references to easily accessible books from which 
further knowledge cau be obtained. Such a series of leaflets, 
known as ‘‘ The Missionary Lesson Leaftlet,’’ is now being issued 
by the Junior Auxiliary Publishing Company. The price is 
easily within reach, and the various papers receive most careful 
preparation and revision from thoroughly competent persone. 
They are now in use in the Sunday School of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, Philadelphia ; and are most heartily endorsed by 
Mr. George C. Thomas, the treasurer of the Board of Missions, 
who is the Superintendent of this school. It is strongly urged 
that rectors, superintendents and other Sunday School workers 
give these leaflets careful consideration. The secretary of the 
Publishing Company, Miss Mary E. Beach. Lock Drawer 13, 
Hartford, Conn., will send sample copies to any address. 
SamueL R. CoLtaDay. 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 


THE word ‘keen’ imported into Brotherhood language by 
the General Secretary, whilst in Enyland seems to most aptly 
describe what should be the attitude of every Brotherhood 
man to his work. Are you keen? Let all be ‘keen’ in the 
first place about the Convention. 


How many proficient stenographers expect to go to the con- 
vention as delegates from their several Chapters? Those who 
are willing to act as secretaries to the various sectional confer- 
ences which will be held on Friday and Saturday afternoons are 
asked to send their names to John W. Wood, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 
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The Pittsburg Convention 


TIME AND PLACE 


THE eleventh annual convention of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew will be held in the city of Pittsburg on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, October 14 to 18, 1896. 

The business meetings, conferences and some of the public 
meetings will be held in Carnegie Music Hall, located at the 
entrance of Schenley Park: All services will be held in Trinity 
Charch. 

REPRESENTATION 


Every Chapter of the Brotherhood organized and enrolled in 
accordance with the provisions of the constitution, is entitled 
to be represented by one delegate-at-large and one delegate for 
every ten members in good standing. A Chapter having less 
than ten members may send one delegate; one having more than 
ten and less than twenty members, two delegates; one having 
more than twenty and less than thirty members, three delegates, 
and go on. 

To secure the right of representation a Chapter should have 
paid its annual dues of fifty cents for each of its members. 

Besides the regular delegates and alternates, all members of 
the Brotherhood, and all clergymen and laymen interested in its 
work, are invited to attend as visitors and avail themselves of 
the Pau of the convention. Brotherhood men who are 
not delegates are granted the right to speak, without the right 
to vote. And there is very little voting. 


TRANSPORTATION 


For certain reasons it has been impossible to secure from the 
various Traffic Associations a uniform reduction on rates of fare 
for Convention delegates. The following concessions have now, 
however, been agreed upon. All Chapter Secretaries will be 
further advised of them in a circular letter to be issued shortly. 

A. Railroads in the Central Passenger Committee (all terri- 
tory west of and including Buffalo and Salamanca, N. Y., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and Parkersburg, W. Va., and east of and including 
Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., and north of the 
Ohio River) and the Railway Association.of Michigan (the State 
of Michigan with the exception of the Northern Peninsular) will 
sell excursion tickets from all through points at one fare for the 
round trip. 

B. All other roads covering territory east, south and west of 
the above limits have made the rate of one fare and one-third 
for the round trip, on the certificate plan. 

The following conditions will apply toall tickets, whether on 
the certificate plan or not: 1. The ticket to Pittsburg must be 
purchased within three days before or two days after October 
14. 2. It must be used on the first regular train for Pittsburg 
after purchase. It will not be good for stop over or on limited 
trains. The return ticket must be used not later than October 
20. It is not good for stop over or on limitedtrains. 3. If your 
railroad station is ou a branch line, you may be unable to buy a 
through round trip ticket or a through certificate ticket to Pitts- 
burg. In this case buy a regular ticket to the nearest main line 
station, and from there buy a return ticket or a certificate ticket, 
as the case may be. 

Delegates using certificate plan tickets must, in addition to 
the above, observe also the following conditions: 1. When buy- 
ing your ticket ask for and receive a certificate of purchase 
properly stamped by the ticket agent. The certificate is not 
transferable. If Jost, no duplicate can be issued. 2 It must be 
signed in Pittsburg by C. W. Riethmiller, who will have a desk 
in the convention hall, 3. When so signed and presented at the 
Pittsburg ticket office, it will entitle the holder to a return 
ticket at one-third of the price paid for the going ticket. 4. Del- 
egates using certificate plan tickets should be at the railway eta- 
tion thirty minutes before the leaving time of the traia. It 
would be well to advise the ticket agent a day in advance of the 
probable number of delegates. Hecan then have the certificates 
partially filled out and so save time. 

Delegates from p>ints near, but outside the limits of the 
Central Passenger Committee and the Railway Association of 
Michigan, as noted above, should consider whether it would be 
cheaper for them to purchase certificate plan tickets from their 
home station to Pittsburg. or to buy a regular ticket from their 
‘home station tothe nearest point within the limits of either of 
the two named associations, and from there buy an excursion 
ticket to Pittsburg at one fare for the round trip. 


RECEPTION AND HOSPITALITY 


Members of the Pittsburg and Allegheny Chapters will meet 
all arriving delegates and will conduct them to their hotels 
Delegates will provide for their own hotel expenses. The 


local Hotel Committee has made arrangements with the leading 
hotels to accommodate delegates at reduced rates. At the larger 
hotels, the Seventh Avenue, Anderson, Monongahela, etc., the 
rate for room and board for one person will be $2.50 or $3 per 
day. At some of the smaller hotels rates of $1.50 and $2 can be 
secured. The Hotel Committee will also secure accommoda- 
tions in boarding houses at $1 to $1.50 for delegates who will 
send earlier notice of their wishes. All these matters are in 
the hands of Mr. George W. Sweitzer, Room 380, 841 Fourth 
Avenne, Pittsburg. He will gladly give desired information. 
Later blanks will be sent to Chapter secretaries, upon which 
delegates may notify the Hotel Committee just what accommo- 
dations are desired. 


The Provisional Programme 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14 


3-6 P.M.—Trinity Church. Quiet Hours. Devotions and instructions 
to be conducted by Reverend J. C. Roper, Toronto, Canada. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15 
9 a.m.—-Devotional Service. Conducted by 
10:30 a.M.—Trinity Church. Opening Service. Charge to the Brother- 
hood by Right Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop of 
Pittsburg. 


* 1 P.m.—Luncheon. 


2:30 P.ma.—Carnegie Music Hall. Organization. Council Report. Re- 
ports of Standing Committees and Business. 
4 p.mu.—General Conference. 
Subject: ‘ Power from on High.” 
Addresses by 
Right Reverend Ozi W. Whitaker, D.D., Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Reverend James S. Stone, D.D., St. James’s, Chicago. 
Reverend Arthur S. Lloyd, St. Luke's, Norfolk. 
Silas McBee, Sewanee Chapter, Sewanee, Tenn. 
8 P.M.—Trinity Church. Devotional Service in preparation for the cor- 
porate Celebration of the Holy Communion. Conducted by 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16 


6:30 a.m.—Corporate Celebration of the Holy Communion. Right Rev- 
erend John Dowden, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh, Celebrant. 
9:30 a.M.—Devotional Service. Conducted by 


10 a.m.—Business Session. 
11 a.m.—General Conference. 
Subject: ‘‘The Rule of Service.” 
1. ‘‘The Brother,—His Life.” W. C. Sturgis, Christ Church, 
New Haven. 
2. ‘* The Brotherhood,—Its Work.” 
of Brotherhood work by 
John Seely Ward, Jr., Pro-Cathedral, New York. 
N. Ferrar Davidson, President of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in Canada. 
Alexander M. Hadden, Calvary, New York. 
. General Discussion. 
1 p.u.—Luncheon. 
2:30 p.M.—Address. ; 
Subject : “* How Scotland Gave the Episcopate to America.” 
Right Reverend John Dowden, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. 
3 p.M.—Sectional Conferences. 
1. ‘‘ Mission Work.” 
2. “The Work of Boys.” 
3. ‘Chapter and Local Assembly Officers.” 
4. “College Men.” 
5. “ Brotherhood Houses.” 
8 p.m.—Carnegie Music Hall. Public Meeting. 
Subject: ‘ Citizenship.” 
Addresses by 
George Burritt Smith, Chicago. 
Thevdore Roosevelt, New York. 
Right Reverend Davis Sessums, D.D., Bishop of Louisiana. 


Brief talks on various kinds 


“4 SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17 


7 a.M.—Holy Communion. 


9:30 a.M.—Devotional Service. Conducted by 
10 A.M.—Business, 
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11 4.M.—General Conference on Details of Brotherhood Work, closing 
With a Question Box. James L. Houghteling, President of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

For this conference members are requested to state cases and 
ask questions before October Ist : cases and questions to be 
answered by ep pointed speakers ; the Question Box being 
for questions which may suggest themselves during the 
Convention. See note on page 285. 

1 p.u.—Luncheon. 


2:30 ar ioe Reading. Reverend James S. Stone, D.D., St. James's 
icago, ; 
Say : “The Church at the Gate of the Cesars.” Acts 28; 
3:30 P.u.—Sectional Conferences. 
1. “ Bible Class Leaders.” 
2. “Sunday School Teachers and Officers.” 
: 38. “ Traveling Men.” 
4. ‘Rescue Missions ” 
8-11 P.m.—Organ Recital and Informal Reception in Carnegie Music 
Hall, Art Gallery and Library. : 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 18—FEAST OF ST. LUKE 


7 a.M.—Holy Communion. 
9:30 a.m.—Trinity Church. Anniversary Sermon. Preacher: Right 
Reverend Henry Benjamin Whipple, D.D , Bishop of Minnesota. 
11 a.m.—The usual Church Services. Sermons by visiting clergymen 
as may be arranged. 
3:30 P.M.— Mass Meeting in the Exposition Building. 
Subject: ‘‘ Social Righteousness : the Mission and Power of the 
Church to Proclaim It.” 
Chairman, Right Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., Bishop 
of Pittsburg. 
Addresses by Havarsad George Hodges, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
and other speakers to be announced. 
7:30 P.M.—Curnegie Music Hall. Final Meeting. 
Chairman: Right Reverend Henry B Whipple, D.v., Bishop of 
Minnesota, 
Subject : ‘The Kingdom of God.” 
Addresses 
1. “The Kingdom's Citizens.” Rathbone Gardner, Grace, 
Providence, 
2. ‘The Kingdom's Treasury.” George C. Thomas, Holy Apos- 


tles’, Philadelphia. 
8. ‘The Kingdom's King.” Right Reverend J. Philip 
DuMoulin, D. C. L., Lord Bishop of Niagara. 
9 p.m.—Farewell Meeting. 


Convention Notes 


MEMBERS of the Boys’ Department will be heartily wel- 
comed as visitors at the convention. 


_Don’t forget to take a note book to the convention. Many 
things will be said which you will want to keep for reference. 


THE headquarters of the Council will be at the Seventh 
Avenue Hotel. The customary Council meeting will be held 
just before the convention, Wednesday evening, October 14. 


ATTENTION is called to Dr. Stone's Bible class on Saturday 
afternoon at 2:30. The subject is ‘‘ The Church at the Gate of 
the Cesars’’, and the passage Acts 28 : 13-31. Study, and come 
prepared. 

A POST OFFICE will be established in the convention hall. 
Delegates may therefore have mail from home directed to them 
care ‘‘ Brotherhood of St. Andrew Convention, Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburg, Pa.’’ 


Some Chapters are still in arrears for their annual member- 
ship dues Other have not fulfilled their pledges for copies of 
St. ANpREw's Cross. These obligations were deliberately 
assumed and should be met without further delay. 


THOSE who expect to attend the Quiet Day services are 
asked to send their names and addresses as soon as possible to 
John W. Wood, 281 Fourth avenue, New York. A programme 
of the services and other information will then be sent them. 


It is of the very greatest importance that each Chapter of 
the Brotherhood should send a delegation. It is important to 
the Brotherhood; it is more important to the Chapter. The 
delegates to former conventions have gone home informed, 
strengthened and inspired. 


ALONG with the regular delegates alternates should invari- 
ably be elected. There should be as little danger as possible of 
a Chapter’s losing representation by illness or some other un- 
foreseen occurrence. The election of an alternate reduces the 
risk. The best plan is to have both the delegates and the 
alternates go on to the convention. 

IF you area Chapter secretary and expect to be away from 
home in September. send to the Brotherhood office the name 
and address of some other member of the Chapter, who will re- 
ceive and promptly transmit to the Chapter communications 
sent him from headquarters. Important information regarding 
hotel and railroad matters will be issued this month, and the 
Chapter should not be deprived of the benefit of it through any 
one’s absence from home, 


THE annual report of each Chapter is now in order. Blanks 
for the ad Bina! were mailed all secretaries August 10, and are 
due at the Brotherhood office September 20. The Council desires 
to make a full report to the convention on the state of the 
Brotherhood, and will be grateful to those secretaries who send 
in their reports at once. Last year rather more than one-third 
of the Chapters were so unbusinesslike as to neglect this impor- 
tant matter. Wecan and should do better this year. 


So far as possible all delegates from the same Chapter should 
travel and live together during the convention. Oneor two of 
the delegates from a Chapter may be able to pay their own ex- 
penses and to provide more elaborate hotel accommodations 
than others. In such cases the Brotherhood spirit would sug- 
gest, as it no doubt has, that the well-to-do brother should 
contribute the amount he is willing to epend for his own com- 
fort to the Chapter’s convention fund, which may be so divided 
that the delegates may share alike. 

Tue topic for the Sunday afternoon mass meeting is ‘‘ Social 
Righteousness.’’ It is a peculiarly timely subject for discussion 
in a great industrial center like Pittsburg. It will be an oppor- 
tunity to record the fact that the Church does recognize her 
social mission and is trying more and more faithfully to dis- 
charge it. The meeting will be held in the Exposition Build- 
ing. This is the largest auditorium in thecity. It will seat 
rather more than 5.000 persons Every delegate should join 
with the Brotherhood men of Pittsburg in the effort to fill the 
great hall to its utmost capacity. Bring your own prayer hook 
to Pittsburg and use it at the convention services. Special 
hymnals will be provided. 


Convention Hymns 


ONncE more ST. ANDREW’s Cross asks Brotherhood men to 
give some attention to the hymns which will be used at the 
Pittsburg convention. Not afew have felt that the singing at 
the last two or three conventions has lacked that vigor and 
heartiness which were so noticeable in former years. We can 
easily correct this at Pittsburg if each Chapter and Local Assem- 
bly meeting between now and October 14 will give a little time 
to trying the hymns in the list below. Most of them are so well 


known that they need no time spent on them. Only six of the 


twenty-four are at all unfamiliar. For these, viz., Nos. 228, 
811, 520, 368, 458, two or three hours will suffice to make them 
tolerably familiar. Carnegie Music Hall has one of the finest 
organs in the world, and the Convention Committee will see that 
a competent precentor is present. It therefore only remains for 
the delegates to join heartily, one and all, in every hymn, that 
80 the praise and worship of God may be glorious and inspiring. 

In the list below, the initials T, H. and M stand for the 
various editions of the Church Hymnal, Tucker's, Hutchins’ 
and Messiter’s. The small figures at the upper right hand of 
the hymn numbers indicate the tune, whether first, second, 
third, etc.. to which the hymn is to be sung. 


First Line. Tune. 
148, Jesus calls uS8...... cc. eee eee eee , Wills, 
487, Rise crowned with light........... Russian Hymn.H.T. 487; M.487! 
491. The Church's one foundation...... Aurelia, H. T M. 491 
228. And Now, O Father............66+ ‘ Unde et memores, H. 2283; T. 

2281; M. 228 

231, My God, and is Thy table spread...; Rockingham, H. M. 231!; T, 218" 
253. Fling out the banner..... eeseeeess Camden, H. 2582; T. M. 253 
329. Thy Kingdom come........... ..../ St. Cecilia, H. T. M. 329 
176. For all the saints.......... cece ees | Sarum, H M. 176; T. 176 
179. Hark ! the sound of holy voices....' Moultrie, H. 17; T. M. 179 
396. Ten thousand times ten thousand. _ Alford, H. T. 396; M. 396: 
811. Ancient of days .......... 6.08 .-.. Ancient of Days, H. 311!; T. $11 
868. Alleluia, sing to Jesus..... widlesioh ae Knightsbridge, H? 


374. Crown Him with many crowns...., Diademata, H TM. 8741 
444 O Saviour, precious Saviour.......' Watermouth, H. 4442 


453, Praise to the Holiest.......... .... Gerontius, H. 453 

7. The Son of God goes forth to war. All Saints’, H. 6079; T. M. 507 
505. Fight the good fight.............. Pentecost, H. 5052; T. M. 505 
516. Onward, Christian sculdiers........ St.Gertrude, H.M., 516'; T. 5165 
520. Rejoice, ye pure in heart.......... Marion, H. T. M. 520! 
432, Love divine, all love excelling,.... Love divine, H 4328 


82. Saviour, againto Thy dear name... Benediction, H. T. M. $22 
101. When I survey the wondrouscross Rockingham, H. 101; T. M. 101 


875. Our blest Redeemer............068. St. Cuthbert, H. T, M. 875 
434. Jesu, the very thought of Thee.... Sawley, H. 434 
674. Peace, perfect peace......... 2... Pax Tecum, H. M. 674; T. 674 
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IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New Chapters 


1425. Christ Church, Rolla (Missouri), Mo. 
1426. St. Philip’s, Circleville (Southern Ohio), O. 
1427. Grace, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Revived Chapters 


116. Holy Trinity, Lincoln (Nebraska), Neb. 
145. St. Paul’s, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Memorial Record 

ENTERED into rest, EpMuND J. Leg, of Trinity Chapter, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

ENTERED into rest, March 11, 1896, DouaLAS KELLEY Mott, 
of St. Mark’s Chapter, Berkeley, Cal. 

ENTERED into rest, July 22, 1896, WiLLiamM Cox, of Good 
Shepherd Chapter, Omaha, Neb. 

ENTERED into rest, July 29, 1896, Harry A. HESELTINE, of 
St. Stephen's Chapter, Chicago, II1. 

ENTERED into rest. August 6, 1896, GEORGE ROWLAND, of 
Grace Chapter, Plainfield, N. J. 


ENTERED into rest, August 9, 1896, Harry OwINnas YOUSE, 
of Holy Innocents’ Chapter, Baltimore, Md. 


ENTERED into rest, August 13, 1896, CHARLES C, ForsyTH, of 
St. Luke’s Chapter, Atlanta, Ga. ‘ 


Notes 


In the absence abroad of the rector of St. Mary’s, Cleveland, 
three of the members of Chapter 301 have conducted both 
Morning and Evening Prayer every Sunday. 


St. MicHaE.’s CHAPTER, Birdsboro’, Penn., has conducted a 
reading room for two years, and on Saturday evenings gives a 
lunch. For these lunches all the members are on hand to care 
for their visitors. 


THE Bible class of St. Mark’s, Penn Yan, N. Y., has been 
discontinued during the summer. On the second and fourth 
Sundays of each month the Chapter members hold service in 
the county poorhouse. 


‘““ WHATEVER we do we do quietly, without any flourish of 
trumpets, preferring to have our deeds speak for themselves 
rather than to tell what we have done or are going to do.’’ So 
writes a member of Trinity Chapter, Warsaw, N. Y. 


St. Pavw’s, Burlington, Vt., ‘‘ have had a little success and a 
ood deal of failure, probably because we are not working as 
ard as weought to."’ ‘‘ Meetings are held every other Sunday 

evening after service, and are absolutely informal with the ex- 
ception of an opening collect.’’ 

INTERCESSION Chapter, Stevens Point, Wis. though formed 
only a year ago, notices that there are more men in attendance 
at the services than before the organization of the Chapter. 
There are a Bible class and a class in Church History, both 
instructed by the rector. Hotel work is done. The Bible class 
has been discontinued during the summer. 

REDEEMER Chapter, South Boston, holds its meetings regu- 
larly every two weeks during the summer, but has suspended 
its Bible class, which meets on the alternate weeks, until fall. 
The principal work is the individual effort —the rector giving 
names ot men whom the Chapter look up. A ‘‘ Church Infor- 
mation Bureau ’’ in one of the Boston hotels is kept by the 
Chapter every Sunday morning, the members taking turns in 
attending to it. 

In Fall River, St. Stephen’s Mission holds services in a hall 
overa barn. ‘The Chapter has eight members who visit non- 
church going men. and give a hearty welcome to those who do 
come tochurch. There is alsoa Bible class, with about fifteen 
or twenty members. One of the brothers asked a friend to 
come to church, who refused on the ground that he had two or 
three friends to see; but later he came, brought his friends with 
him—and they have been present nearly every Sunday since. 


Topp Chapter, St. John’s Church. Chenango Forks, N. Y., 
numbers nine active and one probationary members. Several 
men have been brought to church since last St. Andrew's Day, 
when the Chapter was organized. The sexton’s work has been 
looked after. At the fortnightly meetings Church History has 
been studied (for these other than the members are invited in), 
and a Bible class has been conducted by the rector. Also, a 


ted paper is published monthly under the direction of the 
hapter. 


ABOUT eight years ago St. James’ Chapter of Richmond, Va., 
started the work of visiting the hotels. Two members gener- 
ally go together on Saturday evenings, get names from the 
reyisters and hotel clerks, and leave cards in envelopes addressed 
to individuals. The hotel clerks have been uniformly polite and 
willing to assist. The results, though generally small, are 
encouraging. (Lately a combination card in connection with 
another Chapter has been used.) The hotel committee serves 
one month. Printed church directories are hung in frames in 
the principal hotels. A great number of Brotherhood Bibles 
have recently been placed in the hotel rooms —with encouraging 
results. Brotherhood men act as ushers at the Sunday noe 
service. The members of the Boys’ Chapter do the same wor 
at the afternoon service, and take up the collection. 


THE August meeting of the New York Local Assembly met 
at St. Thomas's Charch, Mamaroneck. About thirty-five were 
resent. The afternoon conference on ‘‘ Two and Two”? (St. 
ark 6 :7and St. Luke 10 : 1) was opened by the Rev. Gouverneur 
Frank Mosher, and the topic was discussed by many of those 
present. The opinion was unanimous in favor of Brotherhood 
men carrying on their work in the. manner Our Lord saw fit to 
command His Apostles. One man spoke of the help he derived, 
for instance, in prison-visiting, from having a man at his side. as 
he stands at the cell-door talking to a prisoner, who shall be 
praying that direction may be given him to say the right thing; 
and also the help found mm having a constant co-worker who will 
give honest and sympathétic criticism of work done. Another 
brought out the help that one gets, if weak and uncertain in his 
work, by going with a brother who is stronger and older in the 
work; the weaker man almost invariably finding before long 
that he has become strong enough to go alone, and even to take 
a weaker man with him. A practical result of this conference 
was the offer of one man who desired to put toa test the meth- 
ods of work brought out; he offered, on the one hana, to give 
three evenings of the next month to going ‘‘ two and two ”’ with 
three different men to help them in any work they might have 
on hand to do—and, on the other hand, he asked for two men to 
go with him to help in work which he was to do on two evenings 
of the month. At least four of these five offers were taken up 
immediately on the close of the conference. 

The evening session was opened by the Rev. F. B. Howden, 
who spoke on the topic ‘‘ How to Do a Good Day’s Work’’. The 
fully-rounded development of man was the method urged. One 
man said that a man is narrow if he does not pray—“ give part 
of his time to worship of God”; another, that a man is narrow if 
he does not work; and all agreed that a man must do both in 
order to accomplish a ‘‘ good day’s work”’. One of the methods 
suggested was that work should not be taken up in a haphazard 
way, but should be carefully planned out in advance, as the 
business man plans his business. All work begun in prayer to 
God becomes a prayer itself—one must do all bis work for the 
sake of, and in the Name of, God. The September meeting is to 
be at Astoria. 


Inquirers Take Notice 


Tue Council has arranged to hold, on the Saturday of the 
convention, a ‘‘ (feneral Conference on Details of Brotherhood 
Work, closing with a Question Box.’’ and has asked me to take 
charge of it. Members desiring information on practical points 
of Brotherhood work, or advice on particular cases or questions, 
are requested to write to me, in care of Council Office, 281 
Fourth Avenue. New York City. The Question Box is meant 
to afford members present at the convention an opportunity to 
ask such questions as may suggest themselves during the 
session. James L, HOUGHTELING. 


LocaL arrangements for the convention are in charge of the 
following committees: Evrecutive-H D. W. English, Calvary 
Chapter, Chairman. Finance —H. 8. Paul, St Thomas's Chap- 
ter. Oakmont, Chairman. Transportation —W. E. Watson, St. 
Peter's Chapter, Chairman. Hvotel—W. H. Sweitzer, Trinity 
Chapter, Chairman. Reception—Jas K. Bakewell, Emmanuel 
Chapter, Allegheny, Chairman. Press—C. W. Riethmiller, 
Christ Church Chapter, Allegheny, Chairman. Halls and 
Churches —W. J. Diehl, Calvary Chapter, Chairman. Printing— 
H. H.Smith, St. Peter's Chapter, Chairman Treasurer—Henry 
R. Scully, Calvary Chapter. Secretary—W. E. Watson, St. Peter's 
Chapter. Address all communications to Secretary, Treasurer 
and Chairmen of Committees to Room 30, 341 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


The Canada Convention 


THE Annual Convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
in the Dominion of Canada will be held on the 8th, 9th, 10th 
and 11th of October next, when a large attendance of Brother- 
hood men and those interested in the work is expected. 

We publish below the Provisional Programme: 


8:30 to 5:30 THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8 
230 to 5:30 P.M — P 
7:30 to 9:00 P.m.— } Quiet Hours. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9 

7 a.M.—Holy Communion. 
9:30 a.m.—Devotions. 
10 a.M.—Charge to the Brotherhood. 
11:30 a.m.—Organization, etc. 
1 P.M.—Lunch. 
2:15 P.m.— Conference on “ Our Difficulties” : 

(a) Country. 

(b) Town. 

(c) City. 

Address on ‘Our Possibilities.” 

4:30 P.m.—Addresses (2) on the ‘ Brotherhood Vow.” 
8 p.M.—Public meeting and addresses on ‘ Citizenship ” 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10 
7 a.M.—General Corporate Communion. 
9:30 a.M.—Devotions. 
10:30 a.m.—Conference ‘‘ Work amongst elder boys.” 
12;30.—Lunch. 
2 p.M.—Final Business Session. 
2:30 P.M.—Question Box. 
3 p.M.—Conference ‘“‘ Wanted : Men for tffe Brotherhood.” 
(a) Whom to get. 
(b) How to get them. — 
5 p.m.— Address : ‘‘ Ways to win.” 
8:30 p.m.—Reception (informal), 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 11. 
8 a.m.—Holy Communion. 
11 aA.M.—Anniversary Sermon. 
3 P.M.—Mass Meeting for men. 
7 p.M.—Evensong and Sermon. 
Farewell meeting for Brotherhood men. 


Convention Notes 


THE Provisional programme of the Convention is printed 
without names in this issue, as arrangements are not fully com- 
pleted. It is possible, however, now to mention that the ‘‘ Quiet 
Hours’? on Thursday will be conducted by the Rev. J. C. 
Roper, of St. Thomas's, Toronto. The Charge will be given by 
the Lord Bishop of Huron. Among those who are likely to be 
present are the Bishops of Niagara and Algoma. the Dean of 
Montreal, and the Hon. J. P. Faure of New York. The Lord 
Bishop of the diocese will be Celebrant at the General Corporate 
Communion on Saturday. 


How to Get to the Convention 


1. If you can spare or save the money, make the time. and go. 

2. If you are not able to get away after every effort, give 
your fare to the man who has the time but not the money. 

_ 8. Let the Chapter members unite and send one or two men 
at their joint expense. 

4. If the Chapter is too poor for this then interest the rector 
and some of the influential members of the parish, and if they 
are satisfied that your Chapter is doing real work and know of 
the value of a convention there should be no difficulty about 
getting the necessary money for two or three delegates, 

5. In any case: (40 somehow. 


THE Conference on ‘‘ Our Difficulties ’’ should prove useful 
and tend to clear away some of our stumbling blocks. It bas 
been subdivided into ‘* Country’’, ‘‘ Town’, and ‘‘ City "’ and this 
will avoid all clashing. It is hoped that members will think care- 
fully over the reasons of discouragement and failure and how 
these can be removed or minimized, so that we may all be 
helped by this Conference to more worthily and more hopefully 
* Fight the good fight’. 


CuaPTER officers are asked very urgently”to return the 
Forms with Annual Report promptly; not a day later than 
September 10. In past years a second and sometimes a third 
application has been required and then only some fifty per cent 
of the Chapters have reported. This.has of course occasioned 
much trouble and expense besides making the data upon which 
the Council base their report to the Convention necessarily im- 
perfect. 


The Montreal Convention 


THE Provisional Programme of this Convention is printed 


‘elsewhere and it is hoped all men who expect to be present will 


study it carefully and come prepared to take an active part in 
the various conferences. So far it Perea to be the largest of 
the Canadian Conventions. The Chapters from the Maritime 
Provinces especially are making an effort to send good mem- 
bers. The Brotherhood in Montreal is leaving no stone un- 
turned that could work towards the success of the Convention, 
and the members look for the support of every Chapter in the 
Dominion. A good many, however, have neglected to reply to 
the card asking the number of delegates and visitors likely to 
be present. This should be done at once. All information 
wanted will be promptly supplied if request is made of Mr. F. 
W. Thompson, 443 Berri street, Montreal. ; 


Books Worth Reading 


The Literary Study of the Bible: An Account of the Leading 
Forms of Literature presented in the Sacred Writings. By 
Richard G. Moulton. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


Mr Mov ron in hisintroduction apologizes for adding to the 
list of books on the Bible, but the vigor and originality of the 
work is its own sufficient apology. The deep significance of 
the Scriptures and the momentous moral issues that hang upon 
@ proper reading and understanding of the Word have so 
occupied the minds of men that comparatively little attention 
has been spent in studying its purely literary aspects. 

The form in which its pages are presented to the eye hinders 
undoubtedly a ready recognition of literary form. The arbitrary 
division into chapters and verses with scarcely any visible 
distinction between verse and prose tends to confuse the mind. 
Mr. Morton analyzes in a manner at once scholarly and enthu- 
siastic some of the most remarkable passages in both verse and 
prose, making them glow into anew lustre in the eye of the 
reader. As he says. ‘‘for all the types of readers the literary 
study of the Bible is a common meeting ground. One who 
recognizes that God has been pleased to put His revelation of 
Himself in the form of literature must surely go on to see that 
literary form is a thing worthy of study. The agnostic will not 
deny that if every particle of authenticity and supernatural 
character be taken from the Bible, yet it will remain one of 
the world’s great literatures, second to none. And the most 
polemic of all investigators must admit that appreciation is the 
end, and polemics only the means.’’ An examination of the 
book of Job serves as an introduction to Mr. Moulton's method 
of study. The book is shown to contain elements dramatic, 
epic, lyric, philosophical and rhetorical, with that special liter- 
ary type found only in the Bible—prophecy—which is ever 
conscious that it conveys an authoritative divine message. 
Then follows a classification of the elements of Hebrew poetry 
and prose, with striking quotations from the wisdom and litera- 
ture of the prophets. We note with especial interest the chapter 
on the Prophetic Rhapsody, ‘‘the most highly wrought and 
spiritual of literary forms ”’ 

A valuable literary index to the Bible closes the book, 
and renders it both a profitable and delightful work of reference 
and refreshment to the student of the Bible. 


Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. By Robert E. Speer. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 


WE remember standing not long since before a collection of 
paintings illustrating scenes in the life of Christ by the eminent 
Russian artist, Verestchagin. The artist had caught the very 
spirit of oriental life and scenery and had pictured it with mar- 
velous skill. Doubtless his work reflected as accurately as 
possible the conditions of life which surrounded Jesus of 
Nazareth during his earthly life, nevertheless it was impossible 
to suppress a certain shrinking from this extreme of realism. 
With somewhat the same feelings we have read Mr. Speer’s 
book. The writer himself is profoundly convinced of the divine 
nature of Christ, his conviction breathes from every page, the 
whole book has as its motive the conclusive proof of this very 
fact, yet there remains upon the mind a nameless, indefinable 
impression of something missing, a doubt whether it is possible 
even to prove the divinity of Christ from the standpoint of His 
perfect humanity alone. The truth is that however far individual 
thinkers have gone astray, the world at large has not yet become 
accustomed to viewing Jesus Christ from that standpoint. 

Mr. Speer’s book is practically a syllabus of Bible studies 


— 
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addressed by the author to various bodies of college students, 
and, as such, is better adapted to Bible classes than to the gen- 
eral reader. The author tells us that it was inspired by Bush- 
nell’s ‘‘Character of Jesus’’, and the book gives abundant 
evidence of this fact, as well as of the exceptionally thorough 
acquaintance which the author possesses with the Gospels and 
with the wide range of literature bearing upon his chosen 
subject. In form as well asin matter it might be difficult to 
find a book better fitted to serve asa basis fora Bible class 
composed of mature and intelligent men or women desirous of 
learning something of the character of Jesus of Nazareth. It is 
thoroughly reverential in tone, though one feels that here and 
there the mode of expression might have been more fittingly 
chosen, as, for example, the passage in which the author, refer- 
ring to Justin Martyr’s statement that Christ as the carpenter 
made plows and yokes, adds, ‘‘and we must believe, from the 
character of Ais later work, that they were very excellent 
plows and yokes which were turned out from His shop.’’ Some- 
times again Mr. Speer seems to place too much reliance upon 
mere inference, as in his outline of the characters of the disciples 
(pp. 67 and 68), and we question how far it is justifiable to 
regard the ‘‘ brothers’ and “‘ sisters ’’ mentioned in the Gospels 
as of nearer relationship to Christ than that of cousins, especially 
in view of the diverse meaning of those terms in Scriptural 
phraseology. Finally the book shows throughout some lack of 
ability on the author’s part to condense his material and avoid 
the repetition of ideas. These very faults, however, are evidences 
at once of the student and of the student’s intense earnestness. 
If it be possible for any one to measure the character of the In- 
carnate Son of God in terms of human ideals and contrasts, it 
might be difficult to find a better guide in that exalted task 
than is furnished by Mr Speer’s book. 


Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature. Part I. By 
Greenough White, A.M., B.D. Ginn & Company, Boston 
and London. 1895. 


IF any excuse be needed for this unpretentious but admirable 
contribution to the history of English literature, Mr. White sup- 
plies it in his preface. ‘‘ The great subject is considered under 
@ somewhat new light. To describe the process of mental 
development; to determine the limits and character of literary 
ages; to get at the basal principle of each successive age and 
trace its derivation from that which preceded it,—such has 
been the motive of the work.’’ This motive has been kept in 
view with exceptional success. We trace the gradual rise of a 
truly national literatnre, we note the varying and diverse influ- 
ences which contributed to its growth, and however far afield 
our author may seem to wander we cannot but acknowledge 
with him that all phases in the’ development of European 
civilization have had a distinct influence upon the subject more 
immediately at hand, and must therefore be noted with more 
than a passing glance. Herein is found the keynote of Mr. 
White’s work. It is not so mucha history of literature asa 
history of the factors which directly or indirectly produced a 
literature. 

Another point which Mr. White tacitly emphasizes is the 
genetic connection between the successive developmental phases 
of his subject. This is a matter which is too often neglected. 
It is safe to say that until the history of literature is regarded 
in the light of a genetic sequence rather than a succession of 
brilliant periods sharply separated by comparative blanks, its 
study cannot be to the fullest degree either interesting or 
instructive. It is because of this scientific treatment of the 
subject that Mr. White's book possesses permanent value. 

The present volume carries us from the days of Caedmon 
and Beowulf to the death of Queen Mary in 1558 and the close 
of the Middle Ages. Mr. White accords but scant recognition 
to the influence of Anglo Saxon literature upon succeeding eras, 
though possibly that influence was more philological than 
distinctly literary. He is at his best when treating of the liter- 
ature which marked the close of the 15th century, that brilliant 
period of renascence, of discovery, of humanism, of national 
birth. Of this period our author gives an admirable picture as 
he sketches in outline the artistic ascendancy of Florence; the 
Spanish conquest of Granada; France under the crafty Louis 
XI.; the rise of England's ‘‘Sun of York,’’ with Woodville, 
Caxton’s patron, and Malory’s rendering of the Arthurian 
legend. Here and there throughout the book we note a tendency 
on the part of the author to dwell somewhat at length upon the 
subject-matter of the literary productions of the time; this is 
often unavoidable. as, for example, in the exquisite quotation 
from Malory (p. 183, e. s.), but occasionally, as in the digest of 
Bishop Pecock’s *‘ Repressor,’’ the theologian has unduly eclipsed 
the purely literary critic. But such slips may readily be excused 
in a book of such really great merit, and we shall await with 
pleasant anticipations and memories the appearance of the Second 
Part. = 
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The Secretary's Desk 


JUNE 21 we left Liverpool for Worcester. Asit was a Saturday 
there was no appointment to speak in the evening. We deter- 
mined to make the best use of the day. An early start gave us 
a half hour in Hereford Cathedral, whose ponderous Norman 
columns and arches fitly represent the power and permanence of 
the truth of God. On we went through the beantiful town of 
Ross, down the valley of the Wye to Tintern Abbey. The 
delicate, yet vigorous and exquisitely beautiful gothic lines of 
this ancient ruin fitly enshrine the religious ideals, not only of 
the men who wrought them centuries ago, but of those of all 
times and lands to whom the religion of Jesus Christ means a 
strenuous strugyle for a nobler life. A nine mile tug at the oars 
carried us down the Wye to Chepstow, with a marvelous view 
of the old castle, which seems to grow out of the high cliffs 
through which theriver flows. We took the train to Gloucester, 
and as we walked across the city to make the connection for 
Worcester we passed under the fine central tower of the 
Cathedral, which stands guard over the old town and all the 
surrounding country. Late in the evening we reached Worcester 
aud after a hurried meal wandered down to the banks of the 
Severn to drink in the beauties of Worcester Cathedral by moon- 
light. The great tower half hiding itself in the shadow suggested 
rather than displayed its powerful proportions. We look back 
upon the experiences of that day as religious duties the discharge 
of which made us better workers for the Brotherhood. 

The next afternoon, Sunday, we met the men of the Worcester 
parishes in conference Before we left for our next appointment 
we were assured that something would be done to givea practical 
turn to our visit. A flying visit to Bristol, the metropolis of 
western counties, resulted in a fine meeting with a promising lot 
of men. It wasa night ride to London for manifold duties during 
the next three duys, including conferences with President Spot- 
tiswoode, the}Bishop of Peterborough, the Bishop of Ripon, and 
the Bishop of New York, who had just reached England. We 
had the pleasure of reporting to Bishop Potter something of our 
work, and the advantage of receiving from him helpful counsel. 

June 26 we started for Scotland. Our journey was broken 
by a never to be forgotten visit of two days to the Archbishop 
of York. To His Grace and a few clergymen whom he 
invited to meet us we told of the Brotherhood’s past with us 
‘and its hopes for the future. Another night in an English 
‘sleeping saloon carriage’’ brought us to Glasgow Sunday 
morning. What a rare privilege it was to stand in the land of 
Scott and Burns, of Bruce and Wallace, and feel one’s Scotch 
blood linking him with so glorious a past and so hopeful a 
present. For both members of the committee, be it known, 
claim a Scotch ancestry. We could not but cuunt ourselves 
fortunate in this when one canny and enthusiastic Scot assured 
us that *‘whenever you get to the bottom of any successful 
movement you always find Scotland there.’’ Our work in Scot- 
land began, most happily as it seemed to us, in a Glasgow 
mission, St. Matthew’s, established and maintained by Brother- 
hood men in anew part of the city. Sunday afternoon and 
evening we spoke at St. George’s Church and rejoiced to find 
how thoroughly the rector, Rev. H. Erskine Hill, one of the 
first and staunchest friends of the Brotherhood in Scotland, and 
the laymen of his Chapter, had caught the spirit of the move- 
ment. It was quite like visiting a home Chapter. Monday we 
were the guests of the Bishop of Glasgow to meet a number of 
the diovesan clergy. This meeting is fixed in our minds by the 
definition of Brutherhood men suggested by a bluff Aberdonian. 
With the keenest wit and in the broadest Scotch he likened them 
to ‘‘ shepherd’s dogs.’’ Meetings at St. James’s, St. Mary’s and 
St. Andrew’s followed. From Glasgow we went to Airdrie as 
the guest of the president of the Scotch Council, Mr, Cyril H. 
Dunderdale, and with him spoke at meetings in Coatbridge and 
Motherwell. Edinburgh was reached on the ‘‘ Glorious Fourth.”’ 
The Lord Bishop received us most warmly and kindly consented 
to honor the Pittsburg Convention by his presence when he 
comes to America this fall to lecture at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York. Our old friend, Mr. Giles, gave usa 
genuine Scotch welcome, as did Mr. Bruce and many others 
whose names were familiar, but whose faces were unknown. 
July 4 and 5 we spoke in Edinburgh. July 6 we were in Dundee 
and at St. Paul’s meta fine body of men. The public meeting 
was followed by a conference of rare interest. Perth was the 
next appointment and a most delightful visit it was. Dean and 
Mrs. Rorison, whose welcome could not have been more com- 
plete or genuine if they had known us for years, arranged an 
afternoon meeting in the deanery garden. The Bishop of St. 
Andrew's came to Perth to take the chair. In welcoming us to 
Scotland he spoke of the Church in America, of our people and 
of the Brotherhood in terms of the highest praise and affection, 
and to us so lovingly that we shall ever feel very near to him 
and to his people. The conference at St. Ninian’s Cathedral in 
the evening, with the Dean in the chair, was a rare experience. 
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We are looking forward with keen anticipation to meeting Dr. 
Rorison at Buffalo next year. Our meeting at Perth seemed a 
fitting close to our stay in Scotland, covering a very busy ten 
days. Speaking for Mr. McBee and myself, I may say that 


careful observation of circumstances and conditions in Scotland: 


lead us to look forward to solid future growth for the Brother- 
hood. It is well within the truth to say that Mr. Giles has heen 
unremitting in his efforts to help forward its work in Scotland. 
After having borne the burden of much pioneer work he has 
felt it wise, as we understand, to resign the duties of the secre- 
taryship into the hands of some younger man. _[t is to be hoped 
that when the new secretary is selected he will prove himself to 
be as unselfishly devoted to the cause of lay work as his prede- 
cessor has been. 

Because distances are rather short in Scotland we managed 
to see in the intervals between meetings and interviews a few of 
the many charms of this glorious land. We followed the Lady 
of the Lake through Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine and the 
Trossachs. We made a pilgrimage to the house in Ayr where 
Burns was born and, standing on the ‘‘auld brig o’ Doon,”’ 
caught again the echo of the divinely inspired prophecy: 


‘It’s coming yet for a’ that 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be, for a’ that.’’ 


We climbed to Stirling Castle, the ‘‘ Gateway of the North,”’ 
the scene of many a fierce fight and dark deed, and from its 
height looked cver the battle fields of Stirling Bridge and Ban. 
nockburn, where Wallace and Bruce checked the grasping 
designs of the covetous Southrons. Hard by, in the picturesque 
valley town of Dunblane, we were in the home of the Stirling 
of our American Council. ‘‘Gang forward’’ is the motto on 
the Stirling arms. I pass it on tothe Brotherhood. A visit to 
Aberdeen brought us to ground which must ever be dear to 
American Churchmen. It was here our first Bishop was conse- 
crated. After no little search we found, in a narrow and almost 
forgotten lane, the site of the house in which the ceremony took 
place. I say house, because the Scotch Church was at that time 
passing through the period of its adversity. Brees tena power 
was triumphant. Churchmen were forbidden by law from say- 
ing their service in the presence of more than five persons. 


Church buildings therefore were useless and upper rooms were © 


utilized for the little gatherings. In one such place Bishop 
Seabury received the Apostolic commission. We brought home, 
the gift of Mr. Giles, a bit of the chancel rail at which Seabury 
knelt. 

Scotland is truly a ‘‘bonnie’’ land, and it was with the 
deepest regret that we said farewell, and turned our faces south 
ward. July 10 we were the guests of the Bishop of Newcastle 
at Benwell Tower and in the afternoon addressed a splendid 
body of men at an outdoor meeting. Bishop Jacob happened to 
be in Boston at the convention of 1892. He has carried with 
him ever since the favorable impressions received at that time 
and has done much, by references to the Brotherhood in public 
addresses and sermons, to spread information concerning it. 
The Newcastle diocese seems likely to be one of the leaders in 
Brotherhood work. 

The next two days brought us the experience of a lifetime—a 
visit to Bishop Westcott, at Auckland Castle. For fully two 
hours of a beautiful afternoon we sat on the terrace whereon the 
great Butler, of the ‘‘ Analogy,’’ was wont to walk when Bishop 
of Durham, with Bishop Westcott, some of the parish clergy 
and a number of young Cambridge men who are preparing for 
the ministry under the Bishop's direction. We believe that the 
results of that conference will be far-reaching. 

Monday morning we were off early, with only time fora 
hurried view of the great Cathedral. But Durham is so impres- 
sively powerful, so near the ideal of what a great Christian 
temple may be, that its lines stamp themselves forever on the 
mind. We came once more to Lincoln, met a number of clergy 
in the afternoon at the home of Chancellor Leake, later spoke 
to the boys of the Church Lads’ Brigade and awarded the annual 
prizes, and in the evening met and spoke to laymen of the city 
churches. Between meetings we attended evensong in the 
glorious cathedral, and then with Mr. Lowe, one of our Oxford 
friends, asa gnide, had the rare experience of exploring the 
triforium, the clerestory and the towers. Our trip to London 
next day was broken by a call on the Bishop of Peterborough, 
at the Palace. We had hoped that Dr. Creighton would be with 
us in Buffalo, but the demands of the diocese and the other 
burdens which fall upon an English bishop forbade his doing as 
we asked. 

Our last days in England were spent as the guests of Canon 
Gore in Little Cloisters, Westminster. Canon Gore has prom- 
ised to come to Buffalo and wanted us to tell him something of 
the characteristics of a Brotherhood convention. Here as else- 
where we had the privilege of meeting men prominent in the 
Church’s life and of telling them about lay work here and in 


Canada. On the afternoon of July 16 we ran up to Cambridge, 
at the urgent request of Dean Murray, to address the summer 
school for lay readers, then in session at Selwyn College. It 
was a genuine delight to meet again Bishop Selwyn, Dean Mur- 
ray and some of the other friends who had made our first visit 
to Cambridge so helpful. As we hurried out from our dinner 
with Bishop Selwyn to catch the London train we found our 
friends of the school lined up outside the college gate to bid us 
Godspeed with three hearty British cheers for America. So 
ended our work in England. We had practically begun it at 
Oxford; it was fitting to close itat Cambridge With these 
two Universities thoroughly won to the ideal of Christian living 
for which the Brotherhood is trying very imperfectly to stand, 
there would be developed a power in the English Church which 
nothing could resist. 

The next day, in company with Edmund Billings of Boston, 
we set out for a three weeks’ holiday on the Continent before 
sailing for home. We had barely reached Paris when the cable 
brought me the message that the little son who had been sent to 
bless my home a few months before had been suddenly called 
back again to the Father's home. Mr. McBee, true fellow- 
worker as he is, would not listen to my returning alone. Soon 
July 22 we left Southampton and a week later reached home 
once more. Home! The land of our love, of our labor, of our 
prayers. All the glories of nature. all the wonders of art are 
as dust in the balance against all that is wrapped up in that one 
word. As loyal citizens, as faithful Churchmen may we ever 
work to promote all that is good, to banish all that is evil in our 
national life, that our home-land may lead the nations of the 
earth toward that brighter day when ‘‘a King shall reign in 
righteousness.’’ JoHn W. Woop. 


A Brotherhood Reading Room 


BY JOHN W. HERNDON 


In the fall of 1895 the Alexandria, Va., Local Assembly 
decided to try the experiment of opening a reading room. The 
idea was to provide a counter-attraction to the saloon and street 
corners. There seemed to be a considerable number of men 
who had no other place to spend a pleasant evening. Tworooms 
were accordingly secured in the second story of a house on the 
main street. Contributions for fitting them up were secured 
from Brotherhood men and others. They ure attractively fur- 
nished and are supplied with the Alexandria, Washington and 
Baltimore daily papers and all the leading magazines, and such 
games as chess, checkers and dominoes. The running expenses, 
which amount to about $25 per month, are borne by the three 
Chapters, through individual pledges of the members. 

It can truly be said that the rooms have served the purpose 
with which they were opened. In fact, they have proved far 
more successful than the most sanguine expectations. When 
the plan was first suggested, assurances were given on all sides 
that it would only end in failure, as had the Christian Associa-. 
tion a few years previously. The attendance has been good, 
though fluctuating considerably. Some nights there have been 
as many as seventy-five or eighty men present ata time. Other 
evenings there have been as few as twenty or twenty five. 
seldom less. The men who come to the rooms appear to do so 
for three purposes,—to read, to meet their friends and to play 

ames. 

. Two Brotherhood men have charge each night, each of the 
three Chapters assuming in turn the responsibility of sending 
men for one week ata time. The Brotherhood men are present 
to see that everything runs smoothly, but mainly for the purpose 
of establishing personal relations between themselves and the 
frequenters of theroom .This last result has been achieved, in a 
number of cases, with good results. It is known that some men 
have been brought to church, via these rooms. Asa preventive 
agency, they have certainly kept a number of men from the 
saloons. Some of the regular attendants have heretofore been 
in the habit of spending their evenings in the saloons, because 
they felt they had nowhere else to go. Not long ago we heard 
indirectly that a saloon keeper had remarked the falling off in 
his attendance and attributed it to the Brotherhood reading 
rooms. Another remarked that the Brotherhood appeared to 
be the only live thing in Alexandria. Of course this was an ex- 
aggeration, but it showed that the Brotherhood has made some 
impression upon the life of the town. pee AS 

The only rules in force are that the rooms shall be opened 
from seven to eleven p.m., and those in attendance shall act in 
an orderly and decent manner. These rules are unwritten 
laws. but are carefully carried out by the men in charge. Boys 
under eighteen are not admitted, because it was felt that too 
large a proportion of the younger element would prevent the 
attendance of just the sort of men whom the rooms were intended 
to benefit. The result has proved this course to be a wise one. 
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Notes for Bible Classes 


BY THE REVEREND JOHN HENRY HOPKINS 


Fifteenth Sunday After Trinity, September 13, 1896 
Subject: “The Passover” 


Exodus 12 : 1-14. Text: I. Cor. 10: 1-2 


Moses had returned to Egypt alone (Ex. 4:20). Hand in 
hand with Aaron (Ex. 4: 10 17, 27-81) he had bravely summoned 
the elders of Israel, and had faced Menephthah, the weak, cruel, 
vacillating Pharaoh (Ex. 5:1, 2). Moses was aged 80, and Aaron 
83, at thistime. Pharaoh had retorted with the despot’s weapon, 
tyranny (Ex. 5: 6-19); and the poor Israelites had childishly 
turned against their promised deliverers (Ex. 5:20, 21, and 6:9). 
This was a terrible experience for Moses (Ex. 5: 22, 23), but one 
which he had to fear more than once (see Ex. 14: 11; 15: 24; 
16: 2, 8; 17: 1-4). Then, one by one, the strongholds of Egyptian 
idolatry (Ex. 9: 14-16) were attacked by the Ten Plagues (Ex. 
7: 15—Ex. 11:9; Ps. 107: 28-37). The magicians, headed by 
Jannes and Jambres (II. Tim. 3:8), were conquered and 
humbled (Ex. 7: 11, 12, 22; 8:17, 18, 19), and Egyptian animal 
worship (Ex. 7: 21) received a severe blow. ‘‘ The sacred Nile 
was disgraced, and the sacred fish were killed,” by the first 
Plague. The goddess Heka, with the head of a frog, and the 
Nile, again, were discredited and brought into contempt and 
abhorrence by the second Plague (Ex. 8: 1-16). 

The sacred beasts (Ex. 8: 17, 18), such as the bull, or cow, or 
he-goat, which were kept in Egypt’s most celebrated temples, 
were attacked by the third Plague. The fourth (Ex. 8: 21-25) 
turned against the Egyptians another of their divinities, the 
sacred Beetle. ‘‘ Khepra, the sun-god, considered as creator, was 
commonly figured as a man with a Beetle for his head ’’ (Rawl- 
inson). The prestige of the sacred beasts suffered again from 
the fifth Plague apd the sixth (Ex.9:3, 9). The seventh (Ex. 9: 28, 
24), with increased severity, brought a confession of sin from 
the now terrified Pharaoh (Ex. 9: 27, 28), and, with the eighth 
(Ex. 10: 3-6), destroyed much of the wealth of the nation, both 
in live stock and in produce. The ninth (Ex. 10: 21-23) be- 
clouded the glory of , the Sun, a divinity of especial prom- 
inence, and extorted a little more concession from Pharaoh 
(Ex. 10:24). It was the tenth, however (Ex. 11), which, after 
some interval and preparation, finally won the victory of 
emancipation for the captive race. Note the degrees of Pharaoh’s 
widening concessions: (a) A defiant refusal, backed up by 
increased cruelty (Ex. 5; 2, 6-10); (b) sullen refusal, in silence 
(Ex. 6: 18, 23); (c) an unwilling, indefinite promise, which was 
broken (Ex, 8: 8, 15); (d) a partial permission, which was also 
withdrawn (Ex. 8: 25-28, 32); (e) a second promise, likewise 
broken, accompanied by a first confession (Ex. 9: 27, 28, 35); 
(f) alittle larger permission, but not what Moses demanded 
(Ex. 10: 7-11); (g) the same, slightly extended, but not yet 
sufficient (Ex. 10: 24-26), ending ina fatal burst of anger (Ex. 
10: 27-29); lastly (hk), the driving forth of the Israelites (Ex. 
12: 29-83). The spiritual counterpart of this terrible struggle is 


well known by every earnest Christian who has finally, like. 


Moses, conquered by Christ’s Help in a hand to hand fight with 
any of his besetting sins. The first celebration of ‘‘ The Pass- 
over ’’ was co-incident with the last Plague, which was the hour 
of Israel’s Redemption. This was the great type of the Redemp- 
tion of the world by the Death and Resurrection of our Blessed 
Lord, and the Passover, as an institution, was the type of the 
Holy Euchariet. In v. 1 we note that this antedates even the 
Decalogue. V. 2, ‘this month,’’ Abib (Ex. 13: 4) corresponds 
(about) with our April. From ten to, usually. twenty, assembled, 
as v. 4implies. Inv. 5 note ‘‘ without blemish ’ (see St. John 
8: 46; 19:4; I. St. Peter 2:22). In v. 6 ‘‘ Keep it up’’ means 
‘“‘ Keep (the lamb) with great care.’’ ‘‘The fourteenth day ’’ 
is that on which our Lord was crucified. ‘‘In the evening’? 
(see margin, ‘‘ Between the two evevings’’) Lightfoot and 
many others think that the killing was at the ninth hour (see 
St. Mark 15: 34), the hour of our Lord’s Death. Verse 7 was 
held to apply to the first Passover only; likewise v. 11. ‘‘ The 
sprinkling of the blood was a representation of the offering of 

e life, substituted for that of the first born in each honse, as 
an expiatory and vicarious sacrifice.” V.8, ‘In that night.”’ 
Their Redemption from Egypt came in the night (v. 12), eo that 
the Passover was to be eaten at night. Our Lord's Resurrection 
(necessarily the correlative of the Crucifixion, see Acts 2: 24; St. 
John 10: 18) was early in the morning. Hence the seemliness 
of the Church’s Early Celebrations (I. Cor. 5:7, and the Church’s 
Easter Anthem, in place of the Venite). V. 10 is typical. ‘The 
whole substance of the lamb was to enter into that of the people. 
So our Lord’s whole Humanity is transfused into His Church in 
the Holy Communion.’’ V. 14 shows typically the two-fold 
rod the Holy Communion, as both a ‘‘ Memorial ’’ and a 

east. 


Sixteenth Sunday After Trinity, September 20, 1896 
The Crossing of the Red Sea (Holy Baptism) 


Ex, 14: 1-15. Text: L Cor. 10:1, 2 


THE Israelites received a two-fold blessing when they followed 
Moses out of Egypt. They were (a) emancipated from slavery, 
and (b) were endowed with national life (see St. Matt. 18: 11, 
and St. John 10: 100). The first critical night was that of the 
Passover (Ex. 12. 29-40). The second was the Passage of the 
Red Sea (Ex. 14: 16-31). So, in the office for Holy Baptism, there 
are two prayers which precede that of Consecration: the first, 
with its alternative, asking for spiritual ‘‘ washing,” the second 
asking for the ‘‘New Birth,” “Give Thy Holy Spirit to this 
child that he may be born again,”’ make the two-fold Blessing 
of Christian Baptism. The first may be likened to St. John 
Baptist’s Baptism (Acts 19: 4; St. Matt. 8: 11a); the second, to 
that described in St. John 8:5; St. Matt. 8: 116, and 28: 19, and 
Gal. 8:27). Note that both were necessary in the Redemption 
of Israel, and that both must be recognized in the Sacrament of 
our remission of sins, and of our regeneration. The “ gift of 
God ’’ is more than washing us from our sins (Rev. 1: 5b). It is 
“eternal life’? (Rom. 6: 23), the highest quality of life that this 
earth can sustain. So Israel, amid the storm and dismuy of that 
memorable night, was led across the shallow bay at the north- 
west end of the Gulf of Suez, and, once on the other side, safe 
from the ‘overthrown Pharaoh” (Ex. 15:4; Ps, 186: 15), “their 
life as a nation then began, a life inseparable henceforth from 
belief in Jehovah, and His servant Moses, only to be merged in 
the higher life revealed by His Son.”’ 

As to how it was done, how the ‘‘ waters were a wall unto 
them ’’ (Ex. 14:22), we have only one positive statement, namely, 
that of Ex. 14:21. The tempest from the east, or southeast, 
beat back the shallow water northwest. It is, however, true 
that ‘‘ the people of Memphis bad a tradition to the effect that a 
strong ebb tide drew the rest of the waters southeast,” thus 
leaving the bed comparatively dry for the mile or so of the 

ssage. The cessation of the storm in the early morning (Ex. 
14: 23, 24) and the discomfiture of the pursuing Egyptians would 
readily follow. Whether we pay any heed to this tradition or 
not, we are abundantly sure, from our faith in ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Creation ’’ (St. John 1:2, 3; Ephes. 3: 9;-Coloss. 1:16; St. Mark 
4:41; I. Cor. 10: 4; St. John 8:58) that this was purely a Provi- 
dential deliverance. Moses declared this to be his conviction, 
and the truth (vv. 13, 14, and Ex. 15: 1-19). Redemption is God’s 
act, not ours alone (Ephes. 2:8). We ‘ work out our salvation, 
for it is God that worketh in us”’ (Phil. 2:12, 13). We “ receive 
the Kingdom ot God’’ (St. Mark 10: 15). So, though Immersion 
is allowed ia the symbolism of the Baptismal office, the candidate 
usually receives the Sacramental Water, poured down upon him 
from above. The stress of thought in Immersion, on the 
contrary, ison what the candidate does. He is applied to the 
Water. It seems more fitting to apply the Water to him (see 
the stress laid on ‘‘ pouring’ in Joel 2: 28; Acts 2: 17, 87, 38; 
Acts 10: 45; Is. 44: 3; 45: 8; and compare I. Cor. 10: 2 with the 
Psalmist’s description of the same ‘‘ Baptism,” Ps. 77: 17. See, 
also, Acts 8: 28-32, 38, and Is, 53: 7 and 52: 15, ** sprinkle ’’), 

In v. 2, Pi-hahiroth is the Egyptian name of a place witha 
large well. Migdol means ‘‘a tower,’’ ora fort, built overa 
well. It was something other than worldly wisdom which led 
the Israelites into this cul-de-sac. Unless through some Divine 
aid, special and unforeseen. there would have been no escape. 
This is what the Egyptians thought (v. 3). The desert, the sea 
and the mountains. all alike impassable, faced them on three 
pueeend the pursuing host (v. 4) would soon appear on the 
(0) : 

Tn v. 5 we note that Pharaoh had half expected them to return 
after their three days (Ex. 5:2). In vv. 4and 8, “The Lord 
hardened ”’ refers to the laws of habit, ordained by God, but for 
whose harmful action Pharaoh alone was responsible. At first 
Pharaoh had hardened his own heart (Ex. 8:15, 32; 9: 34), 
After a while the habit enslaved him (Ex. 10:20, 27; 11: 10; 
14:8; etc.). In vv. 11, 12 we meet one of those sharp. painful 
attacks which so often wounded Moses (see v. 15, and Ex. 16: 2 
8; 17:2, 8, 4). In every Redemption there are these four 
elements, (a) a Pharaoh, to enslave (St. John 8: 34); (b) a 
Moses, to lead and guide (Acts{3: 22; Heb. 2: 10;1. Cor. 15: 5%); 
(c) feeble, whining cowardice, to grow discouraged and to com. 
plain (Ex. 17: 7: Heb. 12: 3, 4, 5-14), and the Power of God, “ to 
fight for us ’’ and so still our doubts and distress (vv. 18, 14; Rom. 
1:16). All four of which, in our personal Redemption, we 
realize, from the moment of our Baptism (see Catechism ). 
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Seventeenth Sunday Afler Trinity, September 27, 1896 
The Manna (The Holy Communion) 


Ex. 16: 1-15. Text: St. John 6 : 58 


THaT the Manna was a partial type of the Holy Communion 
we learn from several verses in that wonderful sixth chapter of 
St. John (St. John 6: 81, 32, 33; 49, 50, 58). Its likeness to the 
‘* Bread of God’ consists at least in the fact that it came from 
above, in that it was provided by a Power higher than that of 
man. Its unlikeness is suggested by St. John 6: 51, wherein the 
sacrificial character of the Eucharistic Feast is illustrated. 
Nothing is more important in our study of this ‘‘ Holy Mystery ” 
(Post-Communion Prayer) than to distinguish its sacrificial from 
what might be called its purely nutritive characteristics. The 
Manna is a type of the Food, but not a type of the sacrifice. It 
will help us to understand the ‘‘ Table ’’ side, the ‘‘ sacramental 


or Lord’s Supper or Communion ”’ side, even though it has no 
light to throw upon the Great Oblation of the Cross (I. Cor. 
11:26), the ‘* Memorial ’’ of which we are continually to ‘* offer,”’ 
that is, the ‘‘ Altar ’’ side, the Eucharistic, sacrificial aspect of 
this mighty Mystery. That the Kingdom of God should contain 
the anti-type of all kinds of food is plainly taught, both in 
prophecy and in literal precept (Gen. 2:9; Ex. 12: 14; 23:15, 16, 
17; Ex. 25: 30; St. Matt. 12:4; Pa. 22: 26, 20; Ps. 24:5; Ps. 72: 
16; Is. 25: 6; St. Matt. 22: 2; St. John 6:11-59; Rev. 19: 9). 
The Jewish religion centred in its feasts as well asin its won- 
derful system of sacrifices, (Ex. 28:14; and Levit. 7: 37, 38.) 
Our Lord, Who is ‘‘ not come to destroy, but to fulfil ’’ (St. 
Matt. 5: 17), has included both in the central act of the Church’s 
divinely appointed worship. When Brotherhood men invite 
other men to Church, it is a great comfort to know that the 
central act of the Church’s worship contains all the funda- 
mental principles of true worship which God has ever made 
known toman. V.1. The wilderness of Sin is a small part of 
the larger wilderness of the wandering. It is a narrow plain, 
about thirty miles long and from three to five miles wide, be- 
tween the western slope of Mt. Sinai and the Gulf of Suez. 
V. 2. They ‘“ murmured.”” Only six weeks (v. 1) out from 
Egypt, in spite of the wonders of Ex. 14: 21, 22, they resumed 
(v. 8) the petulent outcries of Ex. 14:11, 12. One scarcely knows 
which to consider the most astonishing, the miserable cowardice 
of this multitude in the face of such emancipation and oppor- 
tunity, or the unflinching bravery and hopefulness of Moses, in 
the face of such persistent discouragements. More wonderful 
than either is the Love of God, who ‘‘ divided the sea’’ (Ps. 
78:13) after the first querulous complaint, and *‘ opened the 
doors of heaven " (Ps. 78: 23-25) after the second (see I. St. John 
4:10, 11). V.4. ‘Every day.’? Compare St. Matt. 6: 11and tne 
fundamental principle of St. Matt 6: 31, 84. The ‘‘ proof ”’ lay 
in the ‘‘ restriction of the supply to their daily wants.’’ Depend- 
ence upon God is one or the first principles of religion, and the 
chosen people were to be taught this by a daily lesson for their 
first forty years. V.5 clearly showed the principles of Sabbatic 
rest. There is much that is radically wrong about the business 
or the civilization which requires seven days’ work each week. 
Six days’ labor ought to carry one through them and the seventh 
day as well. V.6. The gift of this food was not only to keep them 
alive, but to make them rely more upon God. Vv. 7,10. ‘‘ The 
glory of the Lord.’’ Step by step these guardians of the world’s 
future religious development were trained in the great Truth 
that the Omnipresent God can and does vouchsafe His especial 
Presence to mankind, at certain times, and in certain places 
(see Gen. 28:17; Ex. 8:5; 13: 21, 22; 29:42, 43; 33:9; 40: 34; 
I. Kgs. 8:10; II. Chron. 5: 13, 14; 6:1. 2, 18: St. John 6:56; 
14: 23; I. Cor. 10: 16; Rev. 21:3). V. 8b shows the true secret 
of comfort for every Christian who is trying to do his duty 
under difficulties. V. 13. The quails ‘‘ migrate in immense 
numbers from the south. and are nowhere more common than in 
the neighborhood of the Red Sea.’? V. 14. When the food came 
along with the dew, it meant that both came from above, ‘‘ from 
heaven ’’ (v.15). ‘‘ Manna,”’ in its natural state, was well known 
to the Egyptians, as well as to the Israelites. 1t is abundant in wet 
seasons. ‘' It is found on dry leaves of, or on the ground under, 
the Tamarisk, from the trunk and branches of which it exudes.”’ 
The word Manna has two possible meanings. One is ‘‘ What is 
it?’’? an exclamation either of delight at its abundance or of 
astonishment at “finding it on the open plain:’’ the other 
meaning ‘‘ Thisis man or, agift,’’ an assertion in Arabic of their 
belief that it came from God. How beautifully both these 
interpretations are applicable to the mystery of the Holy Com- 
munion. The Church nowhere attempts to peer too far into the 
Mystery, with definitions and explanations, while in so many 
words the sacred Elements are called ‘“‘ Holy Gifts.”’ 


St. Andrew’s Cross 


Eighteenth Sunday After Trinity, October 4, 1896 
“The Giving of the Law” 


Ex. 19 : 16-25; 20: 18-21. Text: St. Matt. 22 : 37-40 


THE Chosen people had been rescued from impending exter- 
mination through the power of God (Ex. 14: 13, 14); they were 
being fed by the especial act of God (Ex. 16: 4); and now they 
were to receive their code of ethics from God. The chance to 
live, the strength to live, and the way to live (compare St. John 
14: 6) all came from above. _ This is unquestionably the convic- 
tion which underlies the Book of Exodus, and which its 
Christian interpretation requires. It is a tower of strength and 
a comfort to the Christian to remember that this Law of Con- 
duct is unchangeably, divinely true, because it comes from 
God. Judaism accepted the Decalogue implicitly upon this 
basis. The Christian accepts it not only upon the authority of 
the Old Testament, but upon the express testimony of our blessed 
Lord (St. Matt. 5: 17, 18). We do not obey this Law merely 
because mankind’s best thought has always accepted and held 
its teachings. If it comes only from mankind, then it may with 
perfect fairness be changed, if mankind should feel so inclined. 
To take no other illustration than the commands of Ex. 20: 14, 
and St. Matt. 5: 32, and to contrast therewith the astoundin 
condition of much of our modern legislation on this matter, will 
suffice to show the difference. Kant once said, ‘‘ There are two 
things which fill me with an ever-growing amazement —the 
starry heavens andthe moral law.’’ God made them both. To 
stamp forever this fact upon the Israelites, God employed all the 
terribly impressive and sublime agencies so wonderfully described 
in our lesson. 

There is another truth brought to mind by this mode of giving 
the Law. It is that, in a certain stage of its development, human 
nature must be ruled by fear. We have seen the feebleness and 
querulous unsteadiness of the Israelites (Ex. 2:14; 5: 21; 14: 
10; 16: 2). They did not appreciate Moses. Therefore, in order 
that they should appreciate the Law, it was thundered down 
upon them from Sinai. A contrast (suggested by Heb. 12: 18-25) 
is often drawn between the givings of the Decalogue and of the 
Sermon on the Mount: (a) Mt. Sinai, in the desert (Ex. 19: 1, 
11), contrasted with the Mount of the Beatitudes, ina thickly 
populous country (St. Matt. 5:1a): (6)bounds set around Sinai, 
and the people, awe struck, kept at a distance (Ex. 19: 12, 13), 
contrasted with the multitudes crowding close around the 
Master (St. Matt. 5: 1b); (c) the people fleeing in terror from 
the awful scene on Sinai (Ex. 20: 18), contrasted with the people 
thronging to the presence of the Savior; (d) Moses alone with 
God, conceuled by the smoke, and the mountain trembling with 
the earthquake (v. 20), contrasted with our Lord calmly sitting 
and speaking to the attentive multitude (St. Matt. 5: 1, and 7: 28, 
29); (e) Moses receiving the Law, ‘‘ by the disposition of angels °’ 
(Acts 7:58; Gal. 8:19; Heb. 2: 2), contrasted with our Lord 
speaking ‘‘ with authority ’’ (St. Matt. 6:29; St. John 5: 19; 
6: 68; 7:46; 14:24); (f) the Sinaitic message producing fearful- 
ness and trembling driving the people into the most psinful 
reverence (Ex. 20:19), the other drawing men’s hearts with 
profound love towards ‘‘the Teacher come from God" (St. 
Matt. 8:1, 2-5; St. John 3:2). Again, the Decalogue is the 
basal portion of the ‘‘ Covenant’ (Ex. 19: 8-6, and Ex. 20: 22-23: 
83) and the ‘‘Commandments’’ are sometimes considered as 
conditions. If they be followed the covenanted blessings (Ex. 
23: 22-82; 24: 6-8) will likewise follow. We see the same 
covenant-making appeal to the deep-laid laws of the Kingdom 
in such verses as St. Matt. 6: 14, 15, and 10: 82, 33. The Com- 
mandments were written on the two tables of stone (Ex. 24: 12) 
to show the two-fold duty of man. Do not our Brotherhood 
men find that the average non-church goer usually ignores, in 
even his best thinking, the whole subject of his ‘‘ duty towards 
God’?? ‘*My religion is my good works,’?a man will say. 
Good works are not religion at all (St. James 1:27 a.v. is a poor 
translation;) they are the practical test of religion, but religion 
proper has to do with our relationships with God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. There are two tables, two command- 
ments (St. Matt. 22:38, 39), two ‘* duties ’’ (Church Catechism). 
It is asincorrect to confuse the two duties of Godliness and 
Manliness as it is to confuse the perpendicular and the horizontal 
sides of a carpenter’s ‘‘square.’’ The common distribution of 
the Commandments, allotting four to the first table and six to 
the second, ‘‘ is first mentioned by Augustine ’’ (A.D. c, 400), but 
seems hardly in harmony with Rom. 13:9, which combines the 
last five as the ‘‘ duty towards our neighbor.’’ The most ancient 
arranzements conform to this, giving five to each table. 

The mode of enumeration followed in the Prayer Book is that 
sanctioned by the oldest authorities, ‘‘ Jewish as well as Christian, 
and by the usage of the Eastern Church.’’ Another arrange- 
ment, dating back at least to about A.D. 400, adds the second 
commandment to the first, and divides the tenth into two. 
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Nineteenth Sunday After Trinity, October 11, 1896 


The Golden Calf 
Ex. 32: 15-26. Text: St. John 5: 21 


To-pay’s lesson brings before us (a) ‘‘ one of the most shame- 
ful and extraordinary apostacies in the history of mankind,’’ and 
(b) one of the most exalted types of the Redemption of the world 
by our Blessed Lord. The fickle Israelites (Ex. 32:1) grew 
rapidly weary of waiting for Moses, who was communing with 
God in the uplifted solitude of Mt. Sinai (Ex. 31:18). Aaron, 
to his shame and disgrace, yielded to their wretched restlessness 
(Ex. 32: 2, 3) and speedily led them to violate at least the first, 
second, third and seventh commandments (Ex 32: 4-7, 25). 

The whole camp had entered upon an outrageous orgy, after 
the example of the polluted idolatries which they had beheld, 
and had, to some extent, followed, in Egypt (see bx. 32: 6, and 
L Cor. 10:7; also Joshua 24:14; Ezek. 20:8). And this not 
more than forty days at most (Ex. 24: 15-18) after the fearful 
grandeur of Mt. Sinai and the giving of the Law! The project 
seems to have originated from the people (Ex. 32:1), and 
ancient tradition holds that Aaron consented only with the 
utmost unwillingness, and not until he was terrified because the 
mob had killed Hur, his colleague (Ix. 24:14; and 17: 10-12) 
for opposing their wicked plans. This, though not scriptural, 
may account for the fact that Aaron was not punished when he 
made his poor excuses to Moses (vv. 21 25), whereas Miriam, 
their sister, was severely punished (Numbers 12: 1-15) when she 
had done wrong upon another occasion. The historian Josephus 
(born 38 A.D.) carefully omits the whole sad story of this 
apostacy, and Philo the Alexandrian Jew (born c. 20 B.C.), in 
his ‘* Life of Moses,’’ has not the heart to speak of Aaron’s dis 
astrous weakness. 

The mysterious colloquy on the Mount, when the orgy below 
‘had begun (Ex. 82: 7-15), combined with Moses’ intercession in 
vv. 30-33, form one of the most wonderful passages in all the 
Pentateuch. The majestic strength of Moses’ character stands 
out in colossal outlines. Verses 9 and 10 surely mean that the 
entire destruction of this unreliable and groveling race, and the 
commencement of a new and Mosaic to take the place of the old 
and Abrahamic covenant, seemed godly and righteous to 
Moses’ first flush of impassioned wrath. Holy Writ, in stating 
this as a dialogue, describes the whole matter from the stand- 
point of God. Moses was convinced that God could have 
righteously wiped Israel from the face of the earth for this 
apostacy. And yet, with such a magnificent leader as Moses, it 
could be possible that the Patriarchal promises (vv. 11-13) 
should be attained in spite of even such miserable faithlessness 
as that of tbe Israelites. We note here (a) Moses’ giant faith 
(St. Matt. 21:21, 22; 24:12; St. Luke 18:8; I. Tim. 6: 20; I. 
Tim. 1:13; 4:7; St. Jude 3. b), and (b) Moses’ splendid example 
of towering rage against the sin (Ephes. 4: 26), and yet of his 
marvelous love for the sinners (vv. 31, 82). That prayer, 
‘blot me out of Thy Book,”’ finds but few echoes even among 
the lofty heightsof Holy Writ. St. Paul rose to its heroic 
exaltation (Rom. 9:3), in spite of the anguish and sufferings 
described in II Cor. 11: 24-27. Such nobility helps us to 
understand the Cross (I. St. Peter 2: 23, 24; Rom. 5: 6-8; II. Cor. 
5:2t). ‘‘ A typeof Christ has been seen in the youthful Isaac, 
ascending the mount of sacrifice with Abraham (Gen. 22: 1-19). 
A much nearer type ‘s Moses ‘ setting his face’ (St. Luke 9: 51) 
to ascend the Mount for the sublime purpose of devoting him- 
self for the sins of the nation ’’ (St. John 10; 11; 12: 32, 33). 

On coming down from the Mount (v. 15) ‘‘ Moses’ anger 
waxed hot.’’ This had occurred at least once before, at the 
sight of cruelty and wickedness (Ex. 2: 11, 12). This great man 
had the strength of righteous anger. Usually he held it under 
the firmest control (Numb. 12:3). He did not fritter it away 
by frequent irritability (see I. Cor. 13:5, ¢.). He therefore was 
able to rise into the tremendous fury which would dash even 
the Two Tables to the ground (v. 16, 19), to follow up this out- 
burst promptly with the most tremendous and instantaneons 
punishment of the offenders (vv. 26-28), and then to turn around, 
the next day, and pray that mighty prayer of love and self- 
sacritice (vv. 30-32). As arule, most men find it very difficult 
to hate sin without hating the sinner. The only possible useful- 
ness of anger is to rouse us to unusual zeal against evil. and for 
the Truth. ‘‘He that is angry with his brother is in danger.”’ 
(Many authorities omit the words ‘‘ without a cause ”’ from St. 
Matt. 5:22.) How easy it is to let our anver degenerate into 
something personal, fen ‘‘ our brother sins against us ”* (St. 
Matt. 18:21)? How Amazing does the love of God for man 
appear when we try, even for one single day, to remember St. 
Matt. 5: 44; St. John 3: 16; 13: 34; I. St. Jobn 4: 11. 

Apostacy, ‘even in the slightest degree, is a possibility which 
no earnest soul can contemplate without something of a shud- 
der. When men are once confronted with the privilege of be- 
ing Curist’s and of working for Him, how can they bear to 

apse ? 


History of the Young Men's Christian Association, Vol. 1. 
The Founding of the Association, 1844-1855. By L. L. 
Doggett, Ph.D. The International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 1896. $1. 


THIS book is opportune. It is time that we should havea 
good history of this world-wide work for young men, a work 
which has been productive of incalculable good. It is well, 
too. that the work has found such an able exponent. Wecan 
understand how a thesis which shows so much careful research 
and such knowledge of the people and times of which he treats, 
should have given him the degree of Ph.D. from Leipzi 
University. Dr. Doggett has not only given us the result of maaee 
research, but he has done so in a manner most interesting even 
to those who are not especially engaged in the work. ‘To the 
Association man it will be invaluable. Certain facts, we think, 
are made very clear. 


First, that God foresaw and met circumstances which called 
imperatively for this work of saving young men. 

Second, that young laymen were needed in the great work 
of evangelizing the world. 


Third, that they should have a distinctive work which would 
call out all their energies and ability and train them to the 
best use of their faculites. 


Fourth, that a grand union work should be manifested to the 
world, showing the real oneness of Christ's Church. 


Fifth, that this union work is only possible in the true 
Church of God, the worshippers of Jesus Christ. 


First, then, the call for the work Were we always clear- 
eyed, God's providential hand in every work of His would be 
clearly seen. The exodus of young men from the country, flock- 
ing to the centers of population, became apparent in Great 
Britain about 1842 and in America in 1851. The London Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1844; the first in America, in Canada 
and in Boston, in 1851. We must call attention here to the fact 
that two separate groups of young men, one in Montreal, the 
other in Boston, with no knowledge on the part of either of the 
others’ work, within three weeks formed those two associations 
in America. Need we ask any Christian man: Who inspired 
them? Very clearly does one writer bring before us all the 
circumstances that culminated in the association. 


Very vividly does he portray the young man coming from 
his protected country home to the city, where the old time 
supervision of the employer no longer shielded him, and where 
he is thrown intothe midst of temptations so intensely appealing 
to his whole nature and youth as to be almost irresistible. It 
was clearly God's opportunity, and He founded a work which 
had become absolutely imperative. 

Second, lay work waa needed for the evangelizing of the 
world. The regularly ordained ministers of the Church were 
neither numerous enough, nor altogether fitted for the sorts of 
work needed. No man realizing to day the immense and various 
work entrusted to laymen can for a moment question this. 


Third—But however earnest they might be, they needed 
training to make them valuable. This has been furnished by 
the Association. Through many mistakes and much bungling, 
laymen have come to be wise in planning, practical in acting. 
Such men as Moody, Whittle, Needham, our own Houghteling, 
and a host of others have been made possible by this training, 
while a great number of clergymen gladly acknowledge their 
great debts as workers to the Association. 

Our author explains this when he says—The Young Men's 
Christian Association is not a mission to young men. . . . . 
It is an effort of young men to help themselves, an assertion 
on the part of the Christian young men of the dignity of their 
position a3 Christians. 

Fourth—Our Blessed Lord prays concerning us “that they 
all may be one that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me.”’ Never since the early days of the Church 
has this real unity of the Church of Christ been so manifested. 
It is true that Christians had before this agreed to work together 
to print and distribute the Holy Scriptures, and great trade 
societies had been at work; but this was the first personal soul- 
saving work undertaken by the united Church of Christ. 


Fifth—This union work is only possible in the true Church 
of God, which worships Jesus Christ. While the benefits of 
the Association are for all, the management is rigidly kept in 
the hands of those who so hold the Gospel truths that they can 
work together without friction. It isa marked fact that wher- 
ever there has been an attempt to bring into the management 
those not Trinitarian, that individual association has either 
died or has changed its constitution and adopted the universal 
evangelical basis. These fine facts have been well brought out 
by Dr. Doggett. Again we say the work has been-well done, 
and the book should be read. by all those who take aminterest 
in the salvation of young men! 
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CHICAGO MORTGAGES FOR SALE~—For the con- 


venience of investors we carry from $200 000 to $500,000 of 
choice pelea, pe at all times. These loans ure made by us 
after carefu nv eatigarion of the titles, the value of the 
securities offered and the responsibility of borrowers In 
transacting a business of nearly $100,000,000 no title approved 
by us has ever been successfully attacked. 


IN ANY AMOUNT-—These loans vary in amount from 
$500 to $50,000, and bear from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. in- 
terest, payable semi-annually at our office, or at such place 
as investor may elect. The standard rate on ordinary 
amounts, say $3,000 to $10,000, being 6 per cent. ; smaller loans 
6% per cent. and 7 per cent.; large loans on exceptionally 
strong security, 5 per cent. and 544 per cent. 


AT_PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST~—These securi- 


ties are ready for delivery, and are on sale at par and ac- 
crued interest. No commission is charged the buyer, the 
income named being net. 


INVESTORS’ _ INTERESTS CARED FOR WITH- 
OUT CHARGE—We collect all interest and remit to any 


part of the country free of charge. We see that all insur- 
ance policies pledged as collateral security are renewed at 
Pi eal and that the investor is protected in case of 
failure on the part of the borrower to pay taxes. In other 
words, we act as financial agents for the investor without 
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Liver and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Headaches, 
Racking Colds, or Fevers. Syrup of Figs is 

MILD AND SURE. pleats nk to the taste, and free from 
objectionable substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it Invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, its 
effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
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